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BENTLEY'S   MISCELLANY, 


ASPEN  COURT, 

^ND   WHO    LOST    AND   WHO    WON    IT. 

^  tJTale  of  out  (Zdton  Simt. 
Bv  Shirley  Bsooks, 

ACTHOa   or  *'MISS   TIOLKT  AND   UEE   OFPSBB." 


cnApTER  vni. 

THB    rSHIU  or   THE  DSJCr. 

It  i»  Hoe  to  oiir  friend,  Mr.  I*aul  Cheqiierbcnt,  to  say  thalwheu 
111-   Mil  iliivn   to  the  banquet  vhicli  be  gave  to  biinsclf  and  Miss 
•ue,  in  honour  of  hia  triumphant  acquittal  at  the  bar  of 
e  folly  intended  to  depart  into  the  countn*  on  the  follow- 
But  a  dinner,  even  such  a  one  as  can  be   procured  in 
1.'  Liiiuu,    too    frequently  changes    a  man's  course,  and  converts 
jii'jotions,  which  mif^ht  become  the  basis  of  very  meritorious  ac- 
;.i-7i«,  into  a  portion  of  the  pavement  whereof  the  Spanish  proverb 
itills  iM,  and  which,  if  such  proverb  represent  fairly  what  is  going 
ou  fUewbere,  must  be  in  as  constant  a  state  of  disarrangement  as 
tlic  pavement  in  our  own  metropolis.     Mr.  Chequcrbcnt,  yielding 
Ui  the  Epirit  of  the  convivial  board,  at  which  all  man's  best  feelings 
I  i>***'jL«  him,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  kind  attention  Miss 
i.iingHUinc  h.»J  shown  him,  at  a  period  when  such  service  was 
most    i'aluablo,   deserved  some    otiicr   recognition  tlian    a    mere 
dinner,  and  that  n  very  poor  one,  and  lie  justly  rcmarlced  that  so 
ff-w  people  behaved  properly  in  this  world  that  virtue  ought  not  to 
fa  unrewarded.     Ife  therelure  demanded  what  Angela  would  like 
as  a  iDcmorial  of  the  day  which,  if  justice  were  done,  would  go 
down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
**  Seven  bishoiw  !  whatrrfT  were  they  tried  for  ?"  asked  Angela, 
whose  reading  ou  such  matters  was  restricted  to  the  memoirs  of 
lit.  ^'colch  gentleman  with  roses  tull  his  shoon,  Jack  the  painter, 
"     1  DhuT  the  coiner,  and  such  other  historical  personages,  whose 
'    ^  e  been  reheard  at  the  fnot-lights,  and  reproducea  in  penny 
f «,  with  a  coloured  frontispiece. 
"  liifv  were  obstiniito  parties,"  said  Paul,  " who  always  voted 
against  King  Charles  having  any  money  for  his  ships,  so  one  day 
be  ramc  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  s<*izca  them^sa\'\i\^^ 
•Take  awar  t}josc'  battb/ea.'  The  htUes  in  the  ventilator  calAed  owt 
sitMi  tie  Iwff  ouffht  to  have  bad  too  much  sense   lo  be  ihcxc,  on 
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which  Oliver  Cromwell  held  the  Speaker  dovn  in  bis  chair,  and 
told  the  soldiers  to  fire  at  the  ladies." 

"  Good  business,"  said  Angela,  whose  theatrical  eye  saw  a 
tableau  at  once ;  *'  of  coui'w  the  manly  soldiei's  refuse  to  fire  upon 
helplesR  woraen,  but  let  fly  at  the  bishops,  who  fall  on  the  ground 
in  white  dresses  left,  ladtttji  shrieking  in  gallerj-  opposite  prompt, 
red  coats  of  soldiers  right  upper  entrance,  king  with  crown  and^ 
robes  in  centre.  Suddculy  the  parliament  bursts  into  flames,  and 
curtain  down  on  red  fire.  I  wonder  if  old  Muzzy,  who  does  our 
first  pieces,  ever  rt-ad  of  it.  Write  down  for  urn  where  the  story  is 
to  be  found." 

This  little  parliamentary  episode  bein^  arranged,  Paul  reiterated 
bis  demand  to  know  what  Angela  would  like. 

"  O,  never  mind  anything  now,  Paul,  dear,"  said  Miss  Living- 
atone,  "  the  weather  will  be  liner  soon,  and  then  you  must  get  me 
up,  regardless  of  expense,  to  go  to  Hampton  Court  and  no  end  of 
places,  but  my  bonnet  looks  reiy  well  at  present,  and  so  does  the 
blue  plaid,  especially  since  I  have  altered  the  sleeves,  and  quite 

^£t  to  go  out  in.*' 

I  "Then  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Paul,  "one  day  more  will  not 
make  much  diiference  iu  my  going  awuy,  and  we  11  have  an  out 
to-morrow." 

»"  But  you  are  sure  you  wont  gctinto  any  trouble  by  it,"  said  Angela, 
"  because  that 's  all  nonsense,  you  know,  for  the  sake  of  a  holiday. 
1  am  sure  I  ofteu  look  at  the  bright  sky  of  an  evening,  about  six, 
and  think  how  nice  it  would  be  to  go  and  walk  quietly  iu  the  fresh 
air,  instead  of  luruiug  out  oi  the  sunlight  into  a  deu  where  one 
must  spimd  seven  or  eight  hours  iu  the  heat,  and  dust,  aud  smell, 
and  gatsliglit,  exerting  aud  excitiug  myself  till  I  am  ready  to  drop ; 
but  1  never  was  forfeited,  for  ail  lliat." 
_       "I  should  be  forfeited  abont  twenty  times  a  week,"  said  Mr. 
■  Chequerbent,  "  and  I  only  wonder  why  you  professionals  are  so 
^  loyal,  knowing  how  particularly  quickly  managers  pitch  ^ou  to  tlie 
deuce,  if  they  cau  get  hold  of  anything  likely  to  be  more  proiit- 
able." 

"  Some  do,  some  don't,"  said  the  little  actress :  "  at  the  Frippery, 
where  I  sprained  my  ankle,  they  were  verykiud,  and  sent  me  wine 
aud  jelly,  aud  a  railway  ticket,  when  I  got  better,  for  mu  to  go  to 
my  aunt's  at  Sevenoaks." 

I*'  They  could  afford  to  do  that,"  said  the  sceptical  Paul,  **  never 
paying  any  salaries  lo  anybody  who  is  well." 
"  Ah,  some  people  are  paid  there,''  said  Angela,  *' though,  of 
course,  for  appcarauce  sake,  tliey  arc  bound  to  declare  tliey  never 
get  a  siiilling.  Fancy  Placket,  for  instance,  as  seliish  an  oJd  card 
as  hves,  stopping  there  all  this  time  witliout  his  money.  It's  only 
the  poor  things  who  Lau't  help  tbumselves  that  are  not  paid." 

t**  I  cau  tell  you  something  about  that,"  said  Paul,  "  but  now 
look  here — whem  shall  wf  go  to-morrow  ?" 
"  All  plat;es  suit  tliis  child,*'  said  Aujicla,  smiling,  ''  provided  she 
is  taken  tlie  greatest  care  of,  aud  everything  of  the  best  is  provided 
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**  It  btts  beon  very  hot  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Cliequerbent.     "  If  ii 

i  like  this  to*morTow  we  Ul  go  on  the  water." 
'  i  am  a^^reeibblu,*'  said  the  young  lady.     "  But  now,  wilt  you 
~  lining  ine  a  faf  oar .'" 
'Will  yott  do   ine  the  larour  of  naming  it?^  said  our  Paul, 

tU. 
'  Ftirfaaps  it  will   bore  you,  bul  never  mind  for  once.     T  want 
DA  to  l«t  McK.  Hou}r  go  witli  IIS.     she  *s  a  good  old  soul,  and 
I  very  well  to  uiu  when  I  was  out  uf  an  eugagumeut,  and 
ly  kmw  wbicb  way  to  turn,     it  would  be  such  a  treat  to  her. 
rim  wind  very  mucli  ?** 
**  1  don't  mind  ut  all,"  said  Paul,  who  was  good-nature  itself; 
"  bul  slic  will  lijok  such  a  ihuuderiug  (»uy — won't  she  ?  '* 

**  Not  at  all,'*  said  Angela;  "she  looks  very  respectable  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  sonutiiiies  smartens  hernelf  up  prodigiously,  if  she 
huppeos  to  have  an  extra  shilling,  poor  old  thing.  Once,  you 
know,  (.he  was  a  very  fine  woman  indeed." 

**  1  don't  know  it,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  my  father  may  hare  heard 
Ina  mndfsther  say  so." 

**  Wonaeme,  now,  PanJ.  ^Vbe^  she  was  ^^lssStalki□gtou  she 
WW  ftreatly  adaoired  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.'' 

"1  know,"  said  Paul,  "but  he  broko  olF  with  her  before  he 
Aiflfat  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  seventeen  huudrt^d  and  forty  some- 
ifaiftg,  about  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  li  was  very  cruel  of 
him — but  that  was  hia  naiure, — and  she  baa  never  heard  from  him 
tmoa.  However,  she  shall  go  with  us,  if  it 's  only  to  comfort  her. 
Wbne  does  she  live  r" 

"Ovi-rr  the  wuter,^  said  Angela.  "I  will  send  her  a  note  to- 
night, and  we  will  fetch  her  in  the  morning.  iShall  I  meet  you  on 
ths  bridge}" 

•*  On  Himgerford  Bridge^  at  eleven,  Miss  Livingstone,"  said 
Paul ;  "  and  be  good  enough  to  remember  the  right  one,  as  1 
kaevan  engaged  couple  who  innda  a  similar  appointment,  and  one 
uf  ibem  mistook  the  bridge,  so  they  walked  up  and  down  in  par- 
attsl  lines,  for  six  hours,  one  on  HuDgertbrd,  the  other  on  Water- 
loo, actually  within  sight  of  one  another,  if  they  hud  thought  uf 
looking,  and  then  ntshed  home  and  indited  furious  farewells  for 
ever.  So  think,  if  you  please,  of  being  hungry,  and  of  fording  a 
ri*cr  without  your  shoes  and  stockings,  which  no  young  person 
mtM  belOT  afi'urd  to  do  than  yuu.*' 

*  Bow  shockingly  rude  you  arc  ! "  said  Miss  Livingstone,  with  a 
little  imitation  of  prudery.  "Aud  now  put  me  into  a  cab  and  send 
OB  away  to  my  work.  No,  1  will  not  have  any  coffee,  but  I  will 
hare  some  maraschino  before  I  go.** 

How  Paul  pa:ised  that  night  mutters  not.  lie  had  his  own  reasons 
for  keeping  away  from  that  part  of  town  where  he  was  hkcly  to 
eocoMDier  acquaintances,  and  iherc  is  some  reason  to  think  tlial 
ha  ba|n>*J«ti  the  hours  by  visiting  a  series  of  very  ungenteel  tnler- 
tainmcnts  of  a  musical  and  dramatic  nnturi:?,  tlie  prices  of  adtmv.- 
Mon  to  whirh  raried  /row  twopence  to  sixpence,  and  at  most  «f 
mhieA  ko  foiiowed  tlw  cuntuws  of  the  plact  by  taking  a  great  dea\ 
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of  miscellaneous  refreshment.  At  length,  which  may  mean  to- 
wards two  o'clock,  he  judged  it  time  to  go  to-bed,  a  feat  which  he 
performed  at  a  qnaint  old  inn  looking  upon  Smithtield,  and  much 
patronized  by  famici'S  and  otlicr  non -fastidious  persons,  whose 
business  is  transacted  upon  the  death-place  of  Wallace  and  Wat 
Tyler.  In  the  morning,  after  an  economical  breakfaBt  In  a  room 
much  like  a  vantt,  into  which  huge  men  in  rough  coats  were 
perpetually  trampiug,  and  demanding  Muster  Boggles,  Muster 
Whawp*n,  and  other  friends,  and  drinking  stimulant6,on  the  chance 
of  those  gentlemen  coming  in  (which  they  never  did),  Paul,  feel- 
ing a  good  deal  saddened,  and  not  over-delighted  wit)]  himself, 
made  his  way  westward.  It  was  a  lovely  moniing,  but  the  snn 
shone  rather  more  brigiitly  than  seemed  to  Paul  in  good  taste  — 
a  fault  which  people  who  spend  the  over-night  as  he  had  done,  are 
apt,  I  am  told,  to  fmd  witli  weather  which  makes  the  virtuous 
quite  radiant.  Utile  Angela  was  very  punctual,  and  they  set  oflT 
into  the  wilds  of  Surrey  in  quest  of  Mrs.  Bong. 

Id  a  tiny,  ill-hnilt  cottage,  in  the  middle  of  a  large,  dreary 
nursery-garden,  Mrs.  Bong  resided.  As  they  entered  the  gatey 
wlijch  was  an  enormous  distance  from  the  bouse,  a  tremendous 
voice  came  down  upon  the  wind,  and  bore  a  greeting  which  might 
have  been  heard  through  a  storm.  Angela's  pleasant  little  organ 
was  exerted  in  return,  but  was  utterly  inaudible  by  her  friend  untU 
the  space  between  them  had  been  diminished  by  a  good  half, 
when,  by  dint  of  extreme  straining,  Aiigy  contrived  to  say — 

**  Sorry  you've  got  such  a  bad  cold.     You  can  only  whisper." 

•*  Come  along,  you  saucy  thing,"  roared  Mrs.  Bong,  with  a 
kindly  smile,  strangely  at  variance  with  that  portentous  voice. 
.\nd  us  they  approached,  Paul  could  quite  make  out  that  she  must 
have  been,  as  Angela  had  said,  an  exceedingly  fine  woman  in  her 
time.  The  commanding  figure  was  not  entirely  unpreserved,  and 
the  face,  worn  as  it  had  been  by  a  hundred  troubles  and  a  thou- 
sand coats  of  bad  rouge,  retained  a  pleasant  expression.  Tbe 
eyes  were  still  bright,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  melaucholy  anima- 
tion wJiich  seemed  to  say  tliat  the  i>oor  woman  was  heartily  tired 
of  life's  drama,  but  that  she  would  play  her  part  with  spirit  until 
the  last  long  "wait." 

"  And  so  you  have  found  the  old  lady  at  last,"  said  Mrs.  Bong^ 
whose  voice  toned  down  to  manageable  thunder  as  soon  as  she 
got  hor  visitors  into  the  smallest  room  that  ever  held  a  sofa  bed- 
stead, a  great  black  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  miglity  arm-chair, 
besides  some  ordinary  and  puny  furniture.  *' And  now  sit  down  ; 
you  get  upon  the  sofa,  sir,  and  you  here,  Angy.  And  now,  will 
you  have  some  beer  after  your  walk  ?  Don't  say  no  if  you  'd 
rather  not." 

"  We  don^l  know  tbe  liquid,"  said  Angela. 

**  Never  heard  of  it,*'  said  Paul.  "  But  still  one  would  like  to 
learn,  and  if  it  is  anything  cool  and  refreshing,  wh  are  not  too 
proud  to  try  iL" 

In  a  minute,  a  not  orer^clean  but  handsome  lad  was  vigorously 
dragged  from  an  outhousC:  a  squealing  dusty  kitten  wa&  totn  from 
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one  of  bis  hands,  aod  a*jug  thrust  into  the  other*  before  he  could 
vpII  shut  bis  mouth  afiur  his  first  astonishment,  and  his  aunt^s 
r  indicated  a  soVitar)*  house  with  a  new  bhie  sign-board  ap- 
ed thereto.     He  was  started  at  full  speed,  but  Paul  suddenly 

«hed  after  him. 

•'  liali,  young  Shaver*"  cried  Mr.  Chequerbent,  arrestinj^  him, 
putting  a  shilling  into  his  hand.  "  .Mind  you  say  that  the 
)kcer  IS  for  me,  the  Kight  Reverend  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terfonry,  and  give  them  this,  and  then  you  11  get  it  good.  Now, 
cut."  And  he  went  bacV  to  the  room,  to  which  his  hostess  had 
not  yet  returned. 

**  What  were  you  saying  to  the  poor  boy,  Paul?"  asked  Angela. 

**  Oh,  nothing ;  only  one  don't  want  the  old  girl  to  be  spending 
brr  money  for  us  ;  I  daresay  she  has  not  too  much  of  it.  But  tell 
her  to  make  haste  and  get  ready." 

**  Put  a  pin  through  your  nose  and  look  sharj),  aunty  Bong*^* 
cried  Angela.     "  I  '11  come  and  quicken  you." 

Left  to  himself,  Paul  took  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  apart- 
ment. On  the  walls  were  likenesses  of  the  Reform  Ministers, 
published  at  the  lime  they  earned  that  imposing  name.  The  Lord 
Grey  was  scowling  frit^htfuUy,  and  menacing  the  throne  with  a  huge 
roll  of  parchment,  insciibed  tbe  bil;  the  Lord  Brougham,  in  a 
wig.  was  wanng  over  his  head,  as  beseemed  his  enci*getic  nature, 
uiother  roll,  lettered  whole  bil  ;  while  the  Lord  John  Rus.sell  was 
indignantly  stripping  his  bosom  with  a  third  vast  parchuient, 
marked  and  nothing  but,  three  Parliamentary  feats  which  Mr. 
Hansard  shamefully  omits  to  chronicle.  The  room  wa-s  littered 
ID  crery  conceivable  way.  Half  a  dozen  yellow  covered  play- 
books,  much  worn,  lay  about,  and  all  the  lines  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Bong*s  parts  were  scored  under  for  convenient  study.  There  was 
a  dream-book,  stated  to  be  a  correct  reprint  from  one  which  the 
Kmpemr  Napoleon  always  consulted  on  the  eve  of  battle,  and 
therefore  especially  useful  to  a  lady;  and  there  were  some  treatises 
oo  crochet,  improved  by  the  various  figures  being  filled  up  with 
eyes  and  noses,  and  adorned  with  legs  and  arms,  by  the  amateur 
laboun  of  visitors.  .\nd  the  apartment  was  further  enlivened 
with  a  mass  of  tarlcton,  soiled  satin  shoes,  dress  linings  with 
ihread  all  over  them,  pIay>biUs,  pink  stockings,  various  belts,  half 
m  cookery  book,  a  basket  of  greens,  and  some  gold  and  silver 
tthnming,  divers  ginger  boer  bottles,  and  a  few  other  trillcs.  But 
presently  the  Shaver  returned  with  the  Huid  be  had  been  sent  to 
fetch,  and  looked  very  wistfully  at  the  wet  halfpence  constituting 
the  change,  which  he  honestly  paid  over  to  Paul. 

"You  may  keep  that,  sir,**  said  Paul,  reading  the  boy's  look ; 
"but  conditionally,  mind  me,  on  your  not  laying  any  of  it  out  in, 
je»ellery  or  ruce-horscs,  which  bring  so  many  young  men  to 
destruction." 

ETho  Shaver  grinned  prodigiously,  and  again  rushed  offV  and. 
<m  his  walking  about,  late  in  the  day,  with  no  eye-lashes  to 
ettk  of,  it  has  been  surmised  that  he   effected   an   ine\ig,i\>\Q 
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inrcstmont  in  gunpowder.  But  be  was  seen  no  more  untU  after 
his  aunt  and  hor  visitors  clcparLod. 

Paul  aud  his  compauiuns  made  fur  the  Borough,  where  he  in- 
mslcd  on  stoppings  to  buy  liiinsclf  a  flat,  shining,  sailor's  hat, 
leaving  his  owu  in  the  vender's  care.  They  reachud  the  Ijondon 
Brirlgc  railway  station,  and  then  Mr.  C'heqncrbcnt  announced, 
that  he  proposed  to  go  to  Gravcsend,  and  demanded  what  time 
liis  friends  must  he  in  town  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  pubhc 
Mrs.  Bong's  theatre  did  not  open  for  the  season  until  ucxi 
Monday,  bo  she  was  sorrj-  to  say  she  was  her  own  iDistreB& 

*'  So  am  I,**  said  Angela,  *'  for  a  wonder,  for  there  is  a  ben  to- 
night, and  J  am  in  neither  of  the  pieces." 

"  Who  6  Ben  ?"  asked  Vaul.  puzzled. 

*'  I  am  not  sure  whose,"  repHcd  Angela,  not  seeing  that  he  was 
mystified,  "but  I  ihiiil:  it 's  the  Jovial  Vaccinators  and  Friendly 
Confluent  Scarlatinas  who  have  udcen  the  house  between  them, 
and  they  have  got  up  the  Surgeon  of  Paris,  the  Black  Doctor, 
and  the  ballet  of  St,  Vitvx'g  Dauce,  as  appropriate  to  tlic  occuton. 
They  always  have  a  good  benefit.** 

"  Ben — l)ciicijt — video,  carpo,  ticiggo^  said  Paul.  And  awa^ 
they  went  for  the  city  of  shrimps. 

"  And  how  are  you  getting  on,  aonty,"  asked  Angela,  as  soon  as 
she  was  ensconced  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  large  carriages  by 
which  the  North  Kent  directors  have  done  their  best  to  destroy 
the  comfort  and  privacy  of  first-class  travelling,  and  which  entail 
upon  the  unfortunate  jiassengers  near  the  door  the  necessitv-  of  a 
fight  at  every  station  to  prevent  twice  the  proper  number  from 
being  forced  iu  by  the  officials. 

'*  Oh  !  pretty  well,  my  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Bong,  in  deep  and  me- 
lancholy tones.  **  The  money  is  regular,  such  as  it  is.  Jiut  it  is 
hard  work  to  earn  it.  For  the  last  six  weeks,  and  till  we  closed,  I 
headed  a  conquering  army,  and  also  a  band  of  brigands,  every 
night,  with  five  fights  ;  but  that's  notliing.  But  1  had  to  bo  car* 
rit'd  over  the  rocks,  tied  on  a  wild  horse,  which  with  my  weight  is 
rather  nervous  business  ;  and  I  have  had  to  double  a  part  which 
poor  little  Mrs.  Scurchin  was  obUged  to  give  up,  being  as  ladies  do 
not  wish  to  be  when  they  have  to  ride  on  an  elephant,  and  slide 
down  by  his  tmnk.  Then  we  have  a  nautical  piece  tliree  nights  a 
■week,  and  I  have  rather  a  tiresome  bit  in  that — I  have  to  hong 
from  the  mast,  iu  a  storm,  while  the  ship  rolls  aud  pilches  up  and 
down,  and  this  goes  on  as  long  as  the  applause  comes  ;  one  evening 
Aey  kepi  me  swinging  for  ten  minutes — and  the  week  before  last 
the  thing  broke,  and  I  fell  throu];;h  a  trap  and  bruised  myself  sadly. 
I  was  obliged  to  lay  up  one  night,  but  tliey  stopped  my  salary,  aud 
thnt  won't  do,  you  know,  witli  five  mouths  to  feed,  so  I  crawled  to 
work  again  directly.  Aud  our  rehearsals  are  very  heavy,  with  so 
much  spectacle;  and  1  fully  expect  to  break  my  limbti  one  of 
thcsomoruings  out  of  a  cockle-shell  of  a  car  wliich  they  are  try- 
ing to  nmkc  six  horses  bring  in  on  their  backs,  at  an  awfnl  heipbt, 
Ajvd  me  in  it — the  poor  things  kick  bo  and  get  so  nnmercii'ully 
bcMeD;  but  Brax  swears  it  is  as  safe  as  a  cradle — a  cradle  on  tlie 
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tMMop  I  toll  him.  Howerer,  it's  only  slavery  for  life,  that 's  one 
conlbft,  and  it  11  he  all  the  sitme  a  hundred  years  hence,  that's 
flMKber.** 

*  By  Jav«,*'  said  Paul.  And  lie  became  thonghtftd  for  full  three 
nmue«,  conaideiTng  hov  hard  some  people  worked  for  a  morsel 
k<«f  Wsad.  But  km  meditations  did  nut  lust,  and  he  rattled  away 
n  kn  nsna]  stylo  until  they  reached  Grarescnd. 

•*  We  11  dine  at  Wates's  "  said  Mr.  Cheqoerbent,  "  and  in  the 
MWijtiiue  we  II  embark  on  the  bosom  of  tbc  deep.  I  hope  yon 
are  good  sailors." 

Hftving  ordered  dinner,  Paul  sallied  forth  upon  the  little  pier  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  wa.s  beset  by  half  a  dozen  owners  of  boats, 
each  of  whom  witli  that  good  feeling'  peculiar  to  the  race,  assured 
Imn  tbitt  every  one  of  the  rival  candidates  was  a  rascal,  had  no 
aodrfber  or  1ioe»c«,  Itept  an  unsafe  vesRel,  and  was  p'nerally,  hope- 
leesly^  and  ntlerly  wortliless.  Bat  Paul  knew  his  men,  and  speedily 
dwiged  them  into  tolnmble  silence.  He  made  ehoice  of  a  clean 
bovt,  bunded  the  ladies  in,  and  immediately  became  intensely 
■HMical. 

■^  You  may  sheer  off,  skipper,"  lie  observed  to  tfie  boatman,  as 
MMnn  as  the  sail  was  set,  "  I  shan't  want  you.^ 

••  Good  gracious,  Paul,"  said  Angela,  "  you  mean  to  take  the 
nui,  I  hope.  I  azn  certain  you  can^t  manage  the  boat.  O  law !" 
mm)  she  really  looked  tri^htenied. 

"  I  "d  better  go  with  you,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

"  Nonseoae  "  said  Mr.  Chequerbent,  iudipi«nily.  "  r>o  you 
think  1  can't  manage  a  bit  of  a  boat  like  tliis.  I'd  pail  her  to 
Margate  with  my  t-yes  shul.^  And  he  persisitd  in  tuminR  out  the 
and  Panl  taking  the  tiller  in  hand,  the  boat  glided  from  the 


pin. 

**  No  luck  about  her,"  shouted  one  nf  tlie  disappbrnted  candi- 
jtiiri      **  Find  her  way  to  the  bottom,  I  should  say.*' 

Angela  heard  the  speech,  and  looked  so  discomfited,  that  Paul 
Mood  up  in  wrath,  and  solemnly  ])romi8cd  llie  fellow  the  best 
punch  in  the  ht*ad  ho  had  ever  received  when  they  should  return, 
and  took  note  of  the  man's  appearance  with  the  full  intention  of 
redoemtng  hitt  pledjufe. 

A  lipht  breeze  caught  the  sail,  and  they  went  pleasantly  enough 
down  the  river.  The  roar  of  a  Scot<*h  steamboat  was  Angola's 
first  fright;  hut  Pnul  ntunaged  to  give  the  monster  a  wide  berth, 
sod  they  tlaneed  guily  in   the  waves  of  her  wake.     And  he  got 

f)rclty  decently  away  from  the  dark  hulk  of  an  emigrant  vessel 
ying  near.  I*aul  began  to  be  commccd  that  he  was  a  first-rate 
pilot,  and  proceeded  to  discourse  very  learnedly  to  the  ladies  upon 
ibe  mysteries  of  navigation,  lie  pointed  out  the  various  craft, 
explained  the  characters  of  schooners,  barks,  brigs,  cutlers,  and 
yvcbts,  and  wus  quite  ehiqiirnt  about  lufling,  tacking,  hauling 
your  wind,  puttitig  up  your  helm,  and  so  furth.  Hf  was  a  little 
takeii  aback  by  Mrs.  IVmg,  who,  from  playing  in  nautical  \uece&, 
faad  Icanied  about  as  mavh  as  taanr  yachting  men  know  aw  suc\i 
mttyects,  and  who  rentttred  to  correct  his  allegation  thai  port  aud 
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starboard  were  the  same  thlug,  and  timt  larboard  was  the  riglit- 
hiind  side  of  the  vessel ;  but  as,  according  to  his  custom  when  con- 
fused, he  offered  a  bet  on  the  subject,  Angela  would  uot  believo  him 
wrong.  On  went  the  little  boat  merrily,  and  a  litth^  nautical  song 
from  the  pretty  actress  was  introduced  with  much  appropriateness. 
"  How  glorious  to  be  upon  the  waters,  and  feel  that  you  ride 
them  as  their  niastcr,**  said  Paul,  heroically.  "  After  which  senti- 
ment I  will  refresh  myself  with  a  cigar — smoke  not  disagreeable 
to  you,  Mrs.  Bong— rather  lilie  it  than  uot,  of  course— so  do  you, 
Miss  Liviugstone — very  good.  Then  here  goes."  And  be  made 
fast  the  tiller,  while  he  went  forward  to  get  his  paletot,  which  he 
had  tossed  into  the  bow. 

As  he  was  fumbling  for  his  light,  a  tremendous  shout  from  Mrs. 
Bong  came  upon  his  ear,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  scream  from 
Angela.  He  leaped  up,  and,  to  bis  especial  dismay,  beheld  a 
steam-tug  dragging  along  a  huge  vessel,  and  bearing  directly 
down  upon  them,  while  a  perfect  storm  of  curses  broke  from  tho 
deck  of  the  tug,  with  an  order  which  would  have  been  perfectly 
intelligible  to  a  seaman,  but  which,  in  Paul's  state  of  fluster 
sounded  only  like  a  command  to  go  to  a  very  bad  place  indeed. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  tug,  Mrs.  Bong  thundering  her  man- 
dates to  it  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  Angela  screaming  and 
clutching  at  everything  in  turn  in  the  vain  hope  of  doing  some 
good.  Paul  made  a  leap  at  the  main  sheet,  but  uiissed  his  foot- 
ing and  fell  down,  and  Angela,  seeing  what  he  intended,  instantly 
grasped  the  rope,  and  pulled  it  into  an  unmauageable  knot,  at 
which  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  himself,  hauled  and  swore 
in  vain.  Then  was  a  moment  of  intense  terror  far  them  all,  and 
the  next,  the  tug  stnick  the  boat  amidships,  and  a  crash  was 
heard,  at  which  Mrs.  Bong  literally  roared  in  her  fright,  while 
Angela,  white  as  ashes,  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  Paul,  in 
a  mingled  stale  of  wrath,  renun-Mi,  and  fear,  stamped,  raved,  and 
looked  helplessly  around.  In  another  instaut  lliey  would  be 
under  the  roaring  paddles  of  the  steamer.  It  was  but  a  moment, 
liowevcr,  for  the  tug's  men,  not  altogether  unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes,  were  on  the  alert,  an  enormous  gnijipling  iron  was  dashed 
into  the  boat,  and  »he  was  brought  up  alongside.  But  the  crash  had 
been  so  severe,  that  she  was  no  longer  seaworthy,  and  the  water 
began  to  pour  in  through  the  fissure. 

"We  are  sinking — we  are  sinking!  Save  us  I— oh,  save  us, 
if  yc  he  men  and  sailors!"  exclaimed  Angela,  her  stage  recol- 
lections coming  back  to  her  in  the  hour  of  need. 

They  told  better  on  the  Thames  tlian  in  the  magistrate's  room, 
and  the  captain  of  the  tug,  sorely  reluctant,  howcvor,  issued  the 
orders  to  ease  and  to  stop  her.  Ropes  were  llirown  uut,  and  in  a 
few  miuutos  the  parly  had  scrambled  upon  the  ditty  deck  of  the 
tug.  Angela  immediately  fainted,  and  Paul,  in  his  eflbrts  to 
restore  her,  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  sarcasms  which  were 
lavished  upon  him  by  the  crew  of  the  tug.  But  as  the  pretty  girl 
gave  signs  of  returning  animation,  he  said  spiritedly, 

JVotr,  be  good  enough  to  hold  your  tongues  on  the  subject. 
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Tou  will  not  lose  by  civility,  but  you  may  by  insult.  The  affair 
[w»s  an  accident,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  When  can  you  put 
[VUAsiiore  ?'* 

••  To-morroiT  some  lime,  perhaps,"  said  the  captain.  "  There 
'goes  your  boat,  you  see." 

And,  truly  enough,  there  was  the  boat,  filling,  and  in  a  very 
£ur  ««y  to  Terify  tlie  prediction  of  Ihe  discontented  mariner  on 
the  pier. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 
Lilian's  wutTS  oncle. 

EosTACB  Thevelyan  was  the  third  member  of  the  group 
■embled  in  the  drawing-room  at  Lynfield  Magna  on  the  day  of 
Ctrlyon's  firel  risit,  and  he  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Heywood, 
in  the  subsequent  and  memorable  interview,  as  one  whose  con- 
sent must  be  obtained  to  the  engagement  of  Lilian  and  Bernard. 
If  th«  death-like  ashiness  of  that  man's  features  be  remembered,  it 
U  probable  that  his  history  will  be  read. 

Well-bom,  £ustace  Tre\'elyan  was  the  son  of  parents  whose 
prrjpcrty,  though  considerable,  was  not  so  large  as  to  enable  their 
sons  to  dispense  with  professions.  SensihTe  and  amiable,  but 
TCiBarkable  neither  for  high  intellect  nor  a  vigorous  frame,  Kustace 
pUBcd  the  ordeal  of  a  public  scliool  with  considerable  sufTuring, 
and  without  gaining  the  mental  or  the  physical  distinction,  cither 
of  which,  attained  in  that  noble  but  perilous  arena,  sends  forward 
the  young  victor  with  so  proud  a  stop  to  the  sterner  battle  of  life. 
He  was  weak  ni  wrenching  out  the  ricli  meaning  from  the  subtle 
Greek  chorus,  slow  at  planting  the  rattling  facer  which  brings  out 
ibose  shrill  plaudiu  from  the  schoolboy  ring.  His  nature  was  to 
aToid  competition  of  every  kind,  and  he  would  make  way  for  the 
toungest  rival  who  displayed  pluck  and  push.  The  boys  des- 
pised, the  roasters  tolerated  him.  He  was,  of  conrse,  taken 
ID  band  three  or  four  times  by  teachers,  who  can  do  and  will 
do  so  much  fur  a  buy  with  capabilities,  but  on  the  non-ela.^tic 
■aiare  of  Eustace  the  most  caniest  cllbrl  was  wasted.  It  was  found 
useleu  to  apply  the  onlinary  awakening  process  which  so  ollen 
nnkjM  a  neglected,  spoiled,  or  careless  lad  discover  how  much  ho 
can  do,  aud  bow  particularly  essential  it  is  to  his  comforts  that  he 
ibuald  do  it.  Eustace  wept,  aud  stmggled  to  please — for  it  was 
hi*  tutor's  smile  more  than  his  praise  that  the  boy  desired — but  it 
WW  not  iu  him,  and  a  night's  toil  produced  nothing  but  English 
ikat  was  vicious,  and  Latin  that  was  downright  criminal.  The 
kmdUest  remonstrance  was  urged,  the  most  patient  assistance  was 
pven,  and  Eustace  felt  grateful,  wipc<l  his  red  eyes,  and  went 
fcuxoblr  to  work,  but  Juvenal  became  aimless,  and  Sophocles 
neamngless,  in  the  nioutli  of  their  feeble  interpreter.  Punish- 
iBcnC  was  inflicted,  not  wantonly,  but  as  one  of  the  experiments 
vincb,  when  all  else  has  failed,  it  is  but  justice  to  try  —  Kus- 
Uihcc  writhed,  but  the  stimulant  put  no  new  energy  into  him. 
Then  iJjere  was  an  em]  of  the  watier — he  was  let  alone ",  auA 
mmgiJif  csrvf/  for.     What  more  can  a  teacher   do  wilh   sucH  ft 
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mmd — a  teacher -widi  a  htruclred  minds  to  cnltirate  ?  For  ninety- 
[  nine  of  that  hiiiiflreH,  the  discipline  of  the  great  school  is  salntary 
and  bracing — Eustace  was  the  hundredth,  and  the  exception. 
The  great  school  did  him  no  good,  nnd  its  system  emhrttered  his 
young  life.  Wlicn,  in  after  years,  he  reflected  upon  this,  he  had 
I  not  the  philosophy  to  be  coretoled  by  the  recollection  that  all 
systems  must  worit  impleasantly  for  somebody,  and  that  so  small 
a  luiuority  as  he  re]>rcsf!nted ,  oupht  to  rejoice  that  the  majority 
was  so  large,  instead  of  complaining  of  its  own  unhappiness — 
but  then  it  has  been  said  tliat  be  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
intellect. 

Eustace  was  happier  at  Oxford,  as  was  natural,  ITiere  the 
mildost  man  can  remain  nnmolestod,  if  he  pleases,  and  Eustace 
was,  by  dint  of  bard  teaching,  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  keeping 
oot  of  the  way  of  other  people.  The  cahn,  grand  old  university 
was  ver>'  kind  to  him,  in  the  way  he  most  wished,  that  is,  he  was 
not  troubled.  At  school,  he  had  been  compelled,  at  times,  to  nm, 
to  row,  and  even  to  fight,  bnt  at  college  there  is  no  compulsion  to 
become  athletic  against  yonr  wll.  He  neither  read  hard  nor 
gave  wine-parties — was  neither  medallist  nor  pugilist— neither 
wrangled  nor  chaffed.  He  was  simply  fjuicl  and  inoffensive,  and 
he  WiiB  allowed  to  romain  so.  Lord  Algernon  St.  Agincourt 
(himself  screwed  I  screwed  up  Eustace's  door  once,  and  the  present 
excellent  Bishop  of  Heldagon  occasionally  threw  a  cat,  adorned 
with  crackers,  in  at  his  window,  hut  those  were  the  only  perse- 
cutions which  he  had  to  record  during  his  college  life. 

A.  profession,  as  has  been  said,  w-as  necessary  for  him,  and 
there  was  a  family  living,  of  some  value,  marked  down  as  his. 
He  duly  received  holy  orders,  and  was  as  duly  inducted.  And 
altlioQgh  the  Reverend  Eustace  Trevolyan  was  not  the  man  to 
fight  lire  CiiUTch's  battles,  to  clear  new  areas  of  action  for  her,  and 
to  maintain  them  against  all  comers,  quahties  which,  it  would  seem, 
become  day  by  day  more  neccssaiT  in  the  servants  of  the  altar, 
which  must  be  missionary,  or  rnins,  his  gentle  nature  and  con- 
ciliating disposition  made  the  qniet  duties  of  his  rural  parish 
pleasant  enough  to  tlic  meek  priest.  Yet,  even  in  the  retired 
district  committed  to  him,  there  occurred  scenes  which  he  wouM 
gladly  have  avoided,  strife  which  disquieted  the  interposing 
ptstor  more  than  the  brawling  rivals:  death-beds,  where  his  calm 
formulas  and  common-place  consolations  liecame  mockeries  in 
the  presence  of  solemn  scepticism  and  of  maddoning  remorae. 
Eustace  would  retire  from  such  conHicts,  conscious  that  he  had 
been  neither  dignified,  nor  wise,  nor  successful,  and  with  a. 
bewildered  brain  and  fluttering  nenes,  would  fling  himself  down 
in  his  garden  and  repine  that  antagonism  was  a  condition  of 
useful  existence,  and  a  condition  that  even  useles-sncss  could  not 
escape. 

But  a  more  perturbed  lot  was  destined  to  Eustace  Trcvelyan, 

and  in  due  time  it  fell   to  his  hand.     The  petty  irritntions,  the 

darker  incidents  of  his  ministration,  troubled  him  but  for  a  time, 

Jbr  the  same  nature  which  bade  him  shun  contivct  liade  U\m  also 
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in  meuiones,  aad  be  gjadually  trained  himself^  not  imsac- 
iullr,  to  tlie  babU  -which  disniisscs  the  lliiugs  of  yesterday,  and 
[JdcIv  forwiml  He  was  calm,  bui  not  content.  Ue  di&tmstod 
[Jlifiiwir,  lu8  iottiUect,  and  his  eneTgies,  and  at  times  he  even  found 
iMUnUUting  comfort  in  the  considcranon  of  his  ovn  insig- 
He  was  nothing — he  was  nobody.  This  was  at  least 
a  pledge  that,  acquit  himself  poorly,  mcaoly  as  hr  might,  there 
no  circle  of  siicclators  to  »hout  deribion  at  hiin,  no  grave 
'  to  re^rd  him  with  pitying  contempt.  Ue  was  no  louger 
r«l  school.  He  lived  on  as  it  were  by  sufferaiK-e,  but  he  waa 
Bowatcbcd,  except  by  bis  own  carking,  aelf-rcproochhig  spirit, 
vkieli  brought  vogue  charges  against  itself,  hints,  and  whispers, 
aad  9Q  BTer-recurring  conBciousncss  of  short-comings  and  nn- 
VMlhaneBs.  Nor  had  the  priest  yet  learned,  even  in  the  place 
whgiDce  he  tanght,  how  all  such  voices  can  bo  silenced,  lie 
{■Dclaiinrd  die  language  of  the  oracle,  hut  it  fell  lueauingless 
■pBD  bis  own  ear.  During  this  period  ot'  his  liie,  Kustace's  being 
«M  an  oabeallhy  et.'ignalion,  at  times  disturbed,  but  only  thai  the 
ijafflifiiif  waters  might  again  sleep  in  their  suUca  repose. 

Bot  the  waters  were  troubled  at  last,  though  not  for  healing. 
Tb«v  PDiumed  to  bis  estate  in  Tre^'elyau's  parish  a  gentleman 
who  bad  long  resided  abroad,  that  bis  property  miglit  recover 
ittHlf  from  llie  cflect  of  the  share  its  owner  had  taken  in  certain 
ntek — iitshioflable  whcji  a  Kegcnt  set  tlic  fuahion.  The  pro- 
pM^  van  by  no  means  clear  again^  for  Sir  Frederic  Lorrcndon 
nd  etta}vd  to  Jive  with  his  betters,  aud  Corinth  is  an  expensive 
laaaliAf^  But  there  was  enough  for  tlie  shattered  umn,  once 
■  UooOt  and  twice  a  dandy,  but  ntiw  a  c|UL-rulous,  chalkstony  vale- 
ln£aanan— enough  fur  his  licautiiul,  bluck-browcd,  black-eyed, 
Twrm  liifiiiii  daughter,  who  came  with  no  good  grace  from  her 
Boolft^iM  circle  of  scampish  pleasantness  to  rusticate  in  an  Eng- 
lish coimtiy-bouse.  Flora  L>arrendon  liked  adoration  murmured 
bam  oodor  mouatacbea,  and  forgave  it  for  being  scented  with 
fijpVMOOke  and  aeasoned  with  double  entendre.  Fearless,  unhe- 
■•■tiiig,  and  unabaslied,  she  wiut  the  star  of  a  French  watering- 
|dace,  with  its  tmrt^,  intrigue,  and  shiftiness,  but  in  on  English 
fMNOilrf  town — all  propriety,  spite,  and  Sunday<Bctiools — Flora's 
iplesidid  black  liair  streamed  hkc  the  hair  oi  a  comet.  The  aen- 
aili<a  made  by  tlie  dashiug  Miss  Larrenduu  was  painful,  and  the 
■BiiaeiU  abc  excited  was  .somctVung  like  that  of  the  fashionable 
VMDlg  woaian  in  tlie  '^  Spectator,"  who  went  to  a  quiet  church 
m  sttch  style  that  *'^  uue  very  wiae  old  lady  said  she  ought  to  hare 
fciian  taken  up." 

Flora  Larrendotn  was  doomed  to  her  rural  seclusion,  at  least 
UDiilbcr  wearisome  and  exacting  faiho-  shoiild,  like  other  wicked, 
be  at  rr«t,  or,  at  all  events,  cease  from  troubling.  Uut  amuse- 
ment was  uectissar)-,  and  she  looked  round  fur  it  Her  state  must 
have  been  desperate  when  she  could  find  no  better  game  than  the 
poor  clergyman.  Really,  however,  she  was  reduced  to  F>tistaco« 
or  plain  and  trrvawcnta}  necdlo-work,  for  there  was  uubody  c^fte  to 
IpHuk^  io.     ZAe  doctor  of  the  town  was  sixty,  and   of  the  two 
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lawyers,  who  were  gentlemen,  one  liad  six  children,  and  the  other 
was  newly  married  to  a  wife  whom  he  liked.  There  were  no 
country  houses  within  reasonable  distance,  and  in  fact  Eustace 
was  the  only  educated  man  within  reach.  Flora  turned  her  superb 
eyes  upon  Kustace,  and  almost  felt  compassion  towards  him  for  ibe 
extreme  helplessness  with  which  he  instantly  dropped  at  her  feet. 
As  usual,  the  man  made  no  fight  at  all.  It  was  really  no  victory 
for  her  ;  it  was  the  poor  racoon  on  his  tree,  calling  to  the  nerer- 
mtssiug  .\nierican  sportsman,  **  O  !  is  it  you?  youneedn^t  fire,  111 
come  down." 

All  that  Eustace  wanted,  and  felt  be  wanted  in  himself,  be  found 
in  Flora  Lnrrendon.  His  slower  intellect,  his  timidity,  his  uncer- 
tainty, were  all  rebuked,  but  not,  poor  fellow,  unpleasantly,  in  the 
presence  of  her  quicliness,  courage,  and  decision.  She  read  him 
at  a  glance,  and  needed  not  to  notice  twice  his  nervous  entry  into 
her  presence,  his  colour  heightening  at  the  shortest  notice,  or  his 
wordy  and  unprecise  speeches  (so  diflTcrent  from  our  epigrammatic 
snip'Snap,  noiiJt  autyex  Fran^aUt),  to  see  how  fragile  a  person  waa 
her  spiritual  pastor  and  master.  Her  real  difficulty  was  to  avoid 
frightening  him  by  too  much  encouragement,  for  she  had  quite 
perception  enough  to  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  sensitive, 
and  that  a  ver}"  little  extra-demonstration  would  scatter  the  flirta- 
tion to  the  winds.  But  the  good  Flora  managed  very  well,  and 
Eustace  loved  for  the  first  and  only  lime  in  his  life.  I  wish  that 
Flora  had  been  a  better  girl,  for  she  did  great  good  to  Trevelyan. 

The  passion  awoke  him.  He  had,  hitherto,  been  little  belter 
than  a  maundering  boy  ;  he  became  a  man.  He  turned  a  new  face 
upon  the  world,  and  confronted  that  which  the  world  turned  upou 
him,  physically,  as  well  as  morally.  The  step  grew  more  steady, 
the  eye  more  resolute,  the  voice  more  decided.  The  moral  nature 
hardened  into  firmness.  Eustace  began  to  do  his  duty  as  one 
who  had  himself  to  answer  to,  but  who  was  not  afraid  of  the  tri- 
bunal. He  submitted  less  to  dictation  from  others,  and  insisted 
niore  upon  his  po.sition  and  dignity.  The  priest  asserted  himself, 
and  demanded  reverence  for  his  credentials.  The  chan*;e  was 
suddeu,  and  llioiigh  there  were  few  subtle-souled  psychologists  in 
his  parish,  the  effect  was  noted.  In  a  less  sensitive  nature  than 
tliat  of  Trevelyan,  it  would  have  been  less  observable.  This  eleva- 
tion and  improvement,  Eustace  owed  to  Flora  Larrcndon.  But  in 
her  presence  there  was  little  of  it  seen.  There,  Eustace  was  what  he 
had  been  on  their  first  interview.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
then,  and  at  once,  fallen  into  relative  attitudes,  which  were  not  to 
be  disturbed,  and  this  Eustace  himself  fell,  and  would  not  have 
changed  it  if  he  could.  Ho  knew  that  he  was  stronger  as  against  the 
world,  and  he  was  content  to  owe  that  strength  to  the  woman 
before  him.  He  loved,  and  yet  was  grateful ;  the  paradox  was  in 
his  nature.     It  will  not  be  found  in  that  of  many  men. 

Far  less  strange  was  the  fact  that  his  love  re-acted.  When  the 
flirt  took  the  parson  in  hand,  it  was  a  heartless  snatch  at  a  victim. 
When  Flora  and  Trevelyan  became  intimate,  and  frequent  inter- 
ricws  enabled  the  geatle  priest,  in  some  degree,  lo  vinvciX  tKo 
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better  part  o(  his  nature,  Flora  Larrendon,  in  her  turn,  was  re- 
baited.  It  had  so  chanced  that  in  her  life  she  had  never  come  in 
coatact  with  a  character  like  Trevelyan^s.  Its  externals  were 
ridiealoiis,  especially  to  a  girl  educated  as  Flora  had  been,  but, 
wben  these  were  penetrated,  there  was  something  better  beyond. 
She  had  read  through  the  diamond  cement  with  which  vaiious 
olb«r  natures  had  been  faced,  and  had  found  rubbish  behind  the 
gfitlcr.  Breaking  through  the  opaque  crust  which  sunounded  the 
real  character  of  Eustace,  she  found — among  other  trifles — a  heart. 
As  with  the  name  of  the  architect  of  the  Pyramid,  graven  on  the 
naible,  orer  which  lay  the  plaster  inscribed  witli  tlie  title  of  the 
lyrtnt  who  commanded  the  edifice,  when  time  had  removed  the 
worthless  insciiption,  the  writing  worthy  of  honour  was  revealed. 
And  Flora  read  it,  and  her  old  solace,  her  French  novels,  were 
aomewbat  neglected,  and  she  began  to  speak  more  gently  to  that 
fpood-for-nothing  old  father. 

ITere  might  have  ensued  a  pleasant  story — how  the  two  spirits, 
znutuully  improving  and  assisting  one  another,  became  one,  and  how 
the  two  faiths  were  pledged,  and  how  Eustace,  growing  more 
Btnly,  and  Mora  more  womanly,  tlicy  married,  and,  presenting 
Dearly  the  best  type  of  marriage  and  its  object,  made  each  other's 
happiness  thenceforth,  and  until  the  passing  bell.  But  it  was  not 
ta  be  ao. 

They  were  all  but  formally  plighted.  Flora  met  him  on  his 
mtntsterial  rounds,  in  the  peasant's  cottage,  in  the  village-school, 
by  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  was  zealously  taming  her  wild  heart 
to  his  loving  hand.  One  day  he  had  ridden  to  some  distance  to 
visit  a  brother  clergyman,  and  was  retuniing  home  somewhat  rapidly 
hi  the  twilight,  when  his  horse  started  and  flung  away  from  an 
object  lying  in  tlie  road.  Trevelyau  hiid  reiuedin  and  dismounted, 
to  nvakc  out  tlie  cause  of  the  animal's  fear,  before  he  noticed  that 
a  gate  which  opened  into  the  road  had  swung  across  it,  and  that 
the  6cM  was  one  of  Sir  Frederic  Larrcndon's.  IHora,  a  fearless 
rideT,  had  been  aware  of  the  hour  at  which  he  would  return,  and 
bad  set  out  to  meet  him.  It  could  be  but  matter  of  surmise  that 
she  bad  dashed  across  the  field,  instead  of  taking  the  bridle-lane, 
that  she  had  put  her  horse  at  the  gate,  and  that  he,  deceived  by 
dw  approaching  shadowK,  had  struck  it,  and  it  liad  swung  open. 
At  least  so  said  those  who  nought  to  disengage  the  body  of  I'Mora 
hota  the  clutch  of  the  half  maniac  priest,  knechng,  raving,  and 
UacphemiDg,  if  the  wild  noises  wrung  from  torture  have  a  guilty 
Beauing. 

'*  The  hair  is  long,  and  thin,  and  grey,  but  its  greyuess  and  a 
•lo<^,  manifest  even  while  he  is  sitting,  seem  the  traces  of  sufTer- 
iag  rather  than  of  age.  But  the  strangest  characteristic  of  his  face 
s  ita  utter  bloodlessuess.  Its  whiteness  is  startling,  and  troubles 
the  eye.  It  is  a  nearer  approach  to  tlie  ashiness  of  dualh  than  we 
ought  deem  that  life  could  make  and  live.*'  So  was  Eustace  Tre- 
Telrna  described,  but  many  years  had  (hon  rolled  over  his  head. 

There  were  nem^  phases  of  trouble  for  that  man.     StrauK^^Ay,  aa 
t  auf  think,  when  the  £r8i  shock  and  ag^ony  were  over,  Eustace 
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regained  his  calmness  wilh<  no  long  delay.  He  would  not  leavfl 
his  parish,  though  nn  exchange  was  oflered  him,  and  though  his 
duties  would  daily  lead  hhn  where  the  raernories  of  his  Rorrowmust 
spring  up  at  every  turn.  He  spoke  much  aud  often,  and  ncTerheHi- 
Xamd  to  t^peal*  of  her  who  was  gone^  or  even  to  dwell  upon  the  fear- 
ful event.  Her  tomb  waft  hi.s  i^peciul  charge,  and  he  covered  it  with 
inscriptions.  These  wore  all  in  the  ancient  lanf^iages,  and  were 
reail  by  few  in  that  ohscure  country  towu  ;  but  one  who  coidd  in- 
terpret them  would  have  found  that  they  all  spoke  of  gloom,  of  sad- 
ueKs,  and  of  terror.  The  grave  for  him  whu  traced  these  lines, 
was  tile  mausiou,  not  tlie  door.  One  line  was  repeated  on  all  four 
sides  of  the  tomb — it  was  this,  Ver^  trememium  est  mvrtit  sacra- 
mentum.  But  there  was  no  one  lo  ponder  on  li»e  words,  or  lu 
muse  on  the  process  which  might  be  seething  and  rending  the 
brain  which  bad  suggested  them. 

The  pastor  did  hi.s  work,  aud,  as  it  appeared  to  those  araon); 
whom  he  liihoured.  well.  The  sick  wero  tended,  tho  poor  were 
nsited,  aud  tlie  Eternal  Truthp  were  spoken  ;  nor  did  Eustace  shua 
the  secular  portion  of  a  conntxy  clcrgyman*s  duty  :  offenders  were 
pointed  out  to  the  law,  and  the  hardness  of  those  who  would  grind 
the  faces  of  the  pauper  was  checked  at  the  instance  of  his  spiritual 
protector.  And  when,  after  about  a  year's  dme,  it  was  suddenly 
bruited  about  that  Mr.  Trevclyan  had  crossed  the  country  to  his 
bisbup^s  palace,  and,  enteriug  his  lordship's  presence  in  liis  sur- 
plice, had  slipped  it  off  before  hin  bewildered  superior,  and  casting 
him&elf  on  his  knees,  had  prayed  to  be  relieved  uf  hts  ordination, 
vows,  none  were  more  astonished  than  tho  6uck  which  bud  beheld) 
him  doing  his  pastoral  work  so  regularly  and  efficiently. 

Such  a  scene,  however,  did  take  place.  Kustacc  had  thrown^ 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  bishop,  and  implored  dial  haiufe 
which  had  bound  on  earth  might  loose  on  earth,  and  that  the 
cratlentials,  by  virtue  of  which  he  spoke  with  authority,  might  be 
cancelled.  The  good  bisliop  was  pnz^ded,  for  though  the  prayer 
was  wild,  and  its  being  granted  was  impossible,  the  reasons  the 
suitor  assigned  were  sucii  as  no  man  could  treat  lightly.  Had  he 
uttered  one  incohei'cnt  sentence,  the  bishop  coald  hat'e  summoned 
assistance,  but  Trevclyan,  at  the  episcopal  foot,  spoke  better  than 
he  had  ever  spukeu  in  his  life,  and  the  kindly-natured  prelate  had 
somelliing  of  the  seusiliveness  of  KusLace  himself,  and  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  tran^crring  to  a  mad  doctor  a  mtm  who  in  admi- 
rable and  earnest  language  was  pleudiug  to  have  a  weight  token 
off,  which  be  felt  was  crushing  him  —  lo  be  relieved  of  a  Ncssus 
robe,  which  was  burning  into  his  vitals.  His  lordship  could  only 
raise  Kusfiace  from  tho  ground,  and  beg  him  to  take  advice  as  to 
the  state  of  his  nerves. 

EusLicc  Trevclyan  was,  however,  mad. 

He  was  watched,  and  finally  placed  under  restraint,  but  it  was 

one  of  tlic  mildest  kind,  for  he  had  always  been  gentle,  and  his 

phase  of  insanity,  as  it  developed  itself,  was  one  of  sadness  and  fre- 

qtwnt  terror.     The  thought  of  his  onlinaliou  vows  came  upon  him 

ifu^  seldouif  I'oT  a  newer  and  a  moru  matcriaX  liact.  Uwl  \>c&u  ku^t- 
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addadu  Tt  waft  the  fear  which  had  crouched  and  whispered  in 
tlion  dead  languages  on  the  tomb  of  the  lo»t  one  —  tlie  fi^r  of 
P—fli  Tft  Ikua  terror  he  yielded  himself  with  a  species  of  tnvo- 
laMuy  rrtftdinnw  He  spoke  of  it,  be  rend  of  it,  he  surrounded 
toMelf  vUh  all  that  might  remind  him  of  it,  and  jet  it  would  throw 
hMB  into  pacoxysms  like  tho1^e  which  shake  the  frame  of  the  victim 
lo  bydrophobia  when  the  plash  of  water  is  heard,  or  its  surging 
MMk.  It  w«fi  t\vb  fe»T  of  llio  deatli  itself,  and  not  of  what  might 
be  heyoTulf  thai  tortured  him.  He  would  sit  for  hours,  reciting 
ptiMri|pi-n  with  wtacb  bis  religious  avocatioD  bad  stored  hia  memory, 
amd  in  which  thu  tomb  is  spoken  of  as  a  prison-house,  as  a  pit,  as 
apbc«  of  darkuesa  and  forge tlulness.  And  the&c  he  would  vary 
vwi  verves,  sung  in  a  moaning  key,  and  culled  from  all  those  grim 
with  which  unauthoriKcd  expounders  have,  througli  years, 
ified  young  and  sensitive  minds,  by  a  cruel  miogliug  uf  the 
■Blerial  and  the  spiritual;  those  lyrics,  too  coarse  for  the  Greek 
aB]rtbology,  loo  grovelling  for  the  worshipper  of  Odin,  but  ac- 
eepCed  aa  Christian  interpretaUons  of  the  most  refined  and  most 
anlted  mysteries.  These  Eustace  Trevelyan  would  mutter  and 
■out  over  for  hours.  But  he  was  not  con  lent  with  mere  words  ; 
W  would  eageriy  select  pictures  and  other  representations  of 
HMWlality,  and  w'uh  these  he  would  adorn  his  apartment,  to  the 
Tary  curtains  of  hia  bed,  making  gentle  reproach  uf  any  one  sought 

Muiova  tltem  ;  and  tlie  relics  of  mortaUty  itself  had  even  a 
ir  aUracliou  for  the  diseased  brain.  At  Urst  it  was  thought 
well  to  uppose  this  morbid  taste,  but  the  extreme  suffering  into 
which  the  poor  creature  was  thrown  by  any  such  demonstrations, 
and  the  abject  weakness  witli  which  he  petitioued  to  have  back 
hia  ghastly  toys^  prevented  any  prohibition  being  continued. 

Du  you  remember  the  skeleton  which  sat  in  Aspen  Court? 

Not  that  Eustace  Trevelyan  sank  into  imbecility.  When,  for  the 
time,  be  was  relieved  from  the  death-terror,  he  was  calm  and  mild 
in  Ua  manner,  neither  isolating  himself  from  those  with  whom  he 
4»ell*  nor  abiding  silently  among  tliem,  sus  is  the  manner  with 
AHUiy  who  are  similarly  iifHicted.  Tlie  original  character  of  his 
anieUoct  seemed  to  bo  presened  iu  its  niius.  Eustace  still 
thunned  all  opposition,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  otliers 
would  rvmaiu  wiOi  them,  converse  with  them,  and  even  bear  his 
pen  with  a  semblance  of  cheerfulness,  which  sometimes  deceived 
A,  casual  observer.  But  it  was  sjirrovrful  to  note  that  all  that  he 
Ad  acened  promptedt  nut  by  his  own  will,  but  by  an  instinctive 
d«>-ire  to  avoid  oAending,  and  even  more  sorrowful  to  watch  the 
^rtivc  glance  which  he  woidd  direct  towards  the  face  of  any  of 
~      cumpanioua,  if  he  iiaagincd  that  he  had  done  anything  to  cross 

iBiz  wishes.     YVlien  he  passed  into  the  charge  of  Lilian,  under 
clTConiataxices   which  «iU   be   explained  by  and  bye,  it  became 

study   and   a   duty   wilh    her   to   observe   these    eager,    timid 

ucBS,  and  to  meet  them  with  a  ready  and  reassuring  smile,  until 

It  length  poor  iMistace  acquired  a  child-like  habit  of  looking  to 

ilian  for  apprvhatioa  of  his  acts  and  words,  a  habit  barA\y  \csft 
/•i'tfouM   than   bis  previous   apprehensions.       Mr.  Ucywood   ftUo 
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treated  him  with  exceeding  consideration,  but  then  the  feminine- 

I  tenderness  and  the  rigilant  watch  were  wanting,  and  at  times  the 

intellectual  man  forgot  the  need  of  his  helpless  brother,  and  the 

/ull,  proud  eye  fell  coldly  on  Trcvelyan,  who  would  quiver  under 

fits  gaze.     But  never  was  an  unhappy  and  bereaved  roan  more 

fluudly  cared  for  than  Eustace  under  the  guardianship  in  which 

we  found  him. 

One  feature  more  in  his  insauity  was  connected  with  bis  terror 
of  death,  and  that  was  his  clinging  to  what  seemed  to  hold  most 
promise  of  life.  To  the  young,  and  especially  to  children^ 
Kustace  attached  himself,  as  if  in  their  society  were  some  charm 
against  what  he  dreaded  so  deeply.  His  gentle  manners  easily 
won  the  youngest  to  his  side,  and  if  permitted  he  would  sit  for 
hours  in  such  companionship,  soothed  in  being  allowed  to  hold 
some  little  hand  in  his,  and  almost  happy  if  a  joyous  child  would 
nestle  by  him,  or  make  a  pillow  of  his  knee.  And  it  was  chiefly 
Ifi  children  of  that  nature  that  his  aflTections  swayed — those  whose 
life  was  most  a  sport,  and  in  whose  reins  the  healthful  blood  ran 
merrie-st.  For — and  more  than  one  pang  was  cau.sed  by  the 
strange  antipathy — he  would  withdraw  from  the  caress  of  a  child 
whose  pallor  or  pensivencss  seemed  to  give  note  that  its  days 
might  not  be  long  with  us.  And  slight  as  wsis  the  manifestation, 
and  timidly  as  Eustace  would  edge  away,  his  gesture,  which  might 
have  something  of  prophecy  in  it,  would  set  a  mother's  heart 
throbbing  wildly,  and  send  her  from  his  presence  in  a  passion  of 
tears. 

Uis  history  has  been  sVelched.  In  himself  a  man  of  no  mark, 
Enstace  might,  nnder  ordinary  circumstances,  have  plodded  his 
undistinguished  way  through  life,  neither  honoured  nor  happy, 
but  with  perhaps  something  more  and  something  less,  of  suffering, 
ibfm  falls  to  those  at  once  less  sensitive  and  less  forgetful.  But 
his  being,  alteniarely  agitated  and  stagnant,  was  once  stiiTcd  to  its 
depths,  and  its  vitality,  suddenly  put  fully  forlli,  vindicated  itself 
for  lliat  once,  and  then  ceased  for  ever.  In  some  old  book  of  sea- 
travel,  there  is  a  story  which  may  parallel  the  case  of  Eustace 
Trevciyan.  Becalmed  at  evening  in  one  of  those  western  seas, 
find  beguiling  the  weary  time  as  they  might,  the  sailors  brought  on 
their  deck  a  vessel  of  the  phosphoric  water"  in  which  they  were 
floating.  The  luminous  appearance  ceased  on  the  withdrawing 
the  water  from  the  deep,  and  ihh  vessel  stood  dark  among  iheui. 
But  there  was  a  chemist  on  board,  who  fetched  from  his  chest  a 
phial  of  some  potent  acid,  and  poured  it  into  the  black  water.  In 
an  instant,  and  roused  into  an  intolerable  agony  by  that  deadly 
liquid,  the  chaos  of  sca-insects  in  the  vessel,  put  forth  (heir 
myriad  lights,  united  in  one  intense  and  lustrous  sparkle — and 
were  dark.     No  chemist's  charm  could  ever  wake  them  again. 


LOITEniXG  AMONG  THE  BAVARIAN  AND  TYROLEAN 
LAKES,  IN  THE  YEARS  J851  and  1852. 

**  I  WAS  awakened  last  night — were  not  you? — by  the  firing  of  a 
gmt — we  are  now !  heaven  preserve  us  !  in  a  land  under  military 
rule." 

Thus  spoko,  with  a  si^h,  a  gentleman  (who  appeared  to  me  to 
havpseen  half  a  ceuturj),  one  of  those  chance  companions  whom 
ODD  picks  up  somewhere,  and  sets  down  somcwliero  in  travelling, 
with  about  a»  Uttlu  concern  as  one  contracts,  or  as  one  shakes  off 
(be  dust  on  one^s  cloak  ;  yet  wc  had  been  ou  terms  of  intense 
hitimacy  for  some  days,  lie  was  one  of  those  men  wlio  seem  to 
have  begun  a  journey  with  a  store  of  regrets  for  the  laud  they  are, 
of  iheir  own  free  will,  calmly  quitting,  and  to  keep  adding  to  their 
collection  of  prejudices  at  the  end  of  cvcrj'  day's  pilgrimage. 

Thifi  voluntary  exile  addressed  himself  to  a  party  of  somewhat 
imiortHis  ladies,  waled  round  a  breakfast-tahlc  in  the  Crown 
Prince,  at  L*lm,  who  bad  slept  there  last  night,  imconsciously 
h^ppy  to  have  reached,  after  a  long  journey,  the  dominions  of  the 
Ktni^  of  Itavaria. 

Some  of  these  ladies  had  also  heard  tlie  report  of  a  gun.  The 
wait/^r,  who  entered  just  llien  witli  an  innocuut  dish  of  eggs  in  his 
hand,  was  appealed  to. 

^Onlv  a  convict  escaped  from  gaol,**  he  calmly  informed  us. 

"Sr!"  said  the  grave  man;  "only!  ladies;  this  is,  indeed,  a 
land  of  despotism." 

"  Caught  in  the  leg,  sir,"  added  the  waiter,  with  an  unruffled 
brow,  and  a  cold,  blue-eyed,  German  gaze,  and  then  left  us  to 
digest  th«  fact. 

Such  was  our  first  night  iu  Bavaria,  where  we  found,  for  two 
vcap*,  a  tranquil  residence,  and  discovered  that,  in  spile  of  military 
dtnvipUue,  a  mild  beneficent  sway  prevailed. 

W'v  n\n  hastily  over  the  exquisite  Protestant  cathedral  of  XJIm, 
lhigrrt<l  awhile  over  the  curious  monument  of  llic  Ue.sseref  family, 
and  were  punished  for  our  dilatuiiness  by  being  late  in  setting  out 
for  Aug^urg.  For  we  had  an  object  iu  going  to  ^luuich.  We 
wecc  travellers  in  search  of  a  home — wherefore,  matters  not  to  any 
one  —  but  ill  health  ami  education,  Hie  two  great  causes  for 
dunge,  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

"  Fai-eweU,""  said  our  giave  fnend,  as  he  handed  us  into  ;i  huge 
CrsTcIling  vehicle,  at  tlie  door  of  the  Crown  Prince ;  "  I  don't 
exprci  you  will  like  Mnnich.  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were 
coming  back  soon  this  way,  not  that  /  shall  sec  you,  for  I  am  sick 
df  crarelling  already.  You  11  not  be  able  to  dine  on  the  road,  and 
joa'U  not  reach  Augsbnrg  till  ten,"  he  added,  with  an  awful  smUc*, 
•*  for  me,  T  shall  linger  a  Vitth'  P'hiJe.** 

"Amoi/fi-  the  tombs,  I  dare  say,"  cried  one  of  the  Vtvoliesl  vS. 

Totm  xxx/r.  - 
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our  party,  as  the  carriage  drove  off,  and  the  last  sentence  was  lost 
amid  that  con^loiucration  of  sounds  which  attends  a  departure. 

"And  long  may  he  stay  there,"  added  nnothcr. 

We  did,  however,  dine  on  tlic  road;  but  not  hero  shall  I  remark 
upon  the  extent  of  our  appetiteSj  nor  the  smaDness  of  the  cost ; 
and  wc  reached  Augsburs;  in  time  for  a  good  night's  rest.  Wo 
were  not,  as  our  niournfid  cnmpaijnnji  dc  roi/af/e  hfid  predicted,  too 
fatigued  to  see  thai  antique  towu,  wiili  iti^  fountains  and  lia  fitgtfereiy 
Ufi  old  churches,  and  it&  somewhat  stately  streets  ;  sot  too  mack 
exhausted  to  feel  all  tlic  liveliness  of  first  impressions  of  thoae 
diversified  costumes  with  which  we  became  altcrwards  t<o familiar: 
the  round  fur  caps,  the  square  bodices,  decked  witii  siuall  coins, 
the  huge  sleeves,  aud  amplo  aprons  of  stuff  or  sUk,  or,  fur  the 
better  clasKf^,  tlic  silver-wrought  head-dresses,  fastened  on  by  piii» 
of  dvlicatc  filigree  for  tI»ose  a  little  lustier  iu  their  sphere ;  and 
then,  aruuud  tlif  tliro;it,  wt;  observed  a  tollar,  composted  of  itiQu- 
incr.iblc  silver  chains,  fufileued  by  u  l^u'ge  clasp  ;  again,  a^i;  if  in 
stem  contrast  to  all  this  bravery,  comes  a  fp'oup  of  females  m 
head-dresses  of  black  ribl>on  and  lace,  fastened  over  a  bigli  comb, 
aud  falliug  in  long  ends  tiver  the  neck  and  shoulilers. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  mournful  plain  which  one 
crosses  between  Augsburg  aud  Munich,  was  dotted  over  with  these 
peasant  women  ;  and  their  accompanying  cavaliers  wImj  rejoiced 
iu  hats,  garnished  mth  small  guld  tassels,  and  whose  long  coals 
almost  touched  tiieir  aukles.  And  the  DtUt  Plate,  at  Munich, 
through  which  we  drove  after  quitting  the  railway,  was  also  scat- 
tered over  with  peasantry,  who  had  come  into  the  city  for  their 
holiday. 

1  dunot  know  whether  people  feel  as  I  do  on  entering  the  H6te] 
dc  Daviere,  at  Munich, that  they  have  bid  adieu  torest,and  begun 
au  apprenlicL'ship  to  monuting  staii-s;  never,  surely,  was  an  hotel 
«o  adapted  to  wear  down  one\  pliysical  force  by  the  aid  of  inces- 
sant climbing  to  one's  aerial  salo/t,  as  ibis  handsome  and  well-ar- 
ranged hotel,  built  under  the  express  BU}>erinteudence  of  the  ex- 
kin;^,  the  benevolent  Lndwig  of  ISavaria. 

Russians  and  Americans  are  sure  to  monopolize  the  best  roams 
everywhere,  and,  after  groanintj  for  some  <biy6,  and  in  vaiu  endea- 
vouring to  ascertaia  whcu  a  Russian  princess,  who  had  taken  one 
side  of  the  hotel,  was  to  return  Ut  her  native  snows,  or  a  party  of 
Americans,  who  filled  all  tlie  best  bed-rooms,  were  to  move  on  to 
Vienna,  we  sent  for  our  host,  and  begged  him  to  recommend  us 
some  fuinislicd  lodgings,  as  we  meant  to  remain  in  Munich. 

I  thought  the  ^mnl  little  man  (who  has  now  left  that  establisfa- 
meul]  would  have  fainted  at  the  easy  way  iu  which  we  expected  to 
step  into  buuds<miely  furnished  apartments  at  once.  '*  No,"  he 
told  us,  mournfully,  '^you  must  take  au  unfurnished  house,  yoa 
must  hire,  ur  buy  furuiture." 

It  was  for  us  to  faint  then.  To  lure  !  hovr  degrading ! — to  buy  ! 
how  expensive  !  but  the  sad  truth  came  out  at  last.  There  dwells 
iu  Munich  a  character  whose  name  1  shall  not  here  specifv,  but 
rr/ta  supplies  rcU'rau  iiiruiture  at  a  cust  suitable  to  his  ideas,  and 
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not  to  DiivoIleTS  in  soarcb  of  a  Kome.  Poor  sou}s !  his  beaxt 
n  an  htrd  a«  hie  so(xs  !  Oue  word  abuut  this  distiuguisbed  per- 
umagr-  }Ic  it  was  who  fitted  up  fur  Lola  Montcs  the  beatnik 
hanie  git'ea  bar  by  Kiug'  Ludwig.  Fur  tliree  rooms  in  it,  cxqui- 
■klj  gilded,  painted  sikJ  himisbeti,  be  charged  the  etiormous 
ana,  fur  Manich,  of  IweUt:  thousand  gildsrs,  or  a  thousand 
sds  Kagiifth.  Tlic  king,  iodignant  at  tliis  cxortiitatit  demand, 
»fbswi  to  pay  the  bili^  and  Lota,  witli  her  wonted  cnerg}',  accom- 
1  her  ramoiutrancc  hy  throwing  soraelhing  heavy  at  the 
fttercr's  iMftd.  '*  Very  well,  madam,"  s»id  llie  offended 
'tlwAC  rooms  will  cost  you  more  Uian  a  thousand 
yUan.**  The  fearful  crisis  of  lB4b  was  at  Imod.  Our  bero 
MpMOted  crory  diacootont  by  circulating  reports  of  Loin's  ta- 
BBcitj  aad  the  king's  lavish  iinpnidonce  on  her  aceouui.  Too 
Jate  Uie  denand  of  the  upholsterer  was  paid ;  but  Lola  had  sown 
tW  aaeds  of  rm-ult,  and.  as  ahe  sowed,  bu  did  site  reap.  1  will  not 
TOOcb  for  the  truth  of  this  anecdote;  but  ci^rtain  is  it  tliat  the  re- 
vdntion  in  Bavaria  oris:inatei!  with  the  shtLrpkeopers  of  Munich, 
MMijr  of  whom  owed  their  prosperity  to  King  Ludwtg. 

Not  attracted  by  the  idea  eitlier  o(  hiring  or  buying,  wc  asked 
•at  boat  where  we  could  find  a  house  for  the  summer.  He  told  us 
of  lakes  aadbatbsof  which  wc  had  scarcely  beard;  bpoke  gloriously 
«f  To^Gm-cee, as  of  "a  Utile  Paris;"  more  caliuly  of  Steruberg, 
vlneii  he  dtwcrlbed  as  ''  enutly'  tliat  \&^  I  pn*Kuuie,  trisie,  but  tlic 
WMeai  of  the  \V'urm  See,  on  which  the  viliaf^e  of  Sternberg 
iftUkda,  were,  hi:  addc<l,  famous  for  their  softness  and  pnncy. 

Atkd  bore,  <yi  ptuaant^  I  must  remark  that,  as  in  this  instance, 
lo  in  all  otiiers  i.u  Germany,  we,  as  inexperienced  travellers,  found 
a  decree  of  courtetiri  good  faith,  and  even  zeal,  among  liotcl 
keepen  in  that  nation,  whicli  wc  shall  always  recall  will]  gratitude. 
X  renuMuber  few  things  with  more  pleasure  than  tlie  exploit  of 
fetdiij  away,  at  that  lime,  from  Munich  ;  a  city  to  which  we  be- 
cane,  as  all  persons  who  remain  in  it  Icnig  eventually  do,  ex- 
tni&dr  attached,  it  was  during  Whitfiun-week  that  we  left  h, 
tad,  aAer  driving  tiirough  a  stmiglit  road,  fence<l  on  r.acb  side  by 
popUn,  wc  found  uurstdves  again  in  suiDetbing  like  Lite  couutT)% 
For  the  pUin  between  Augsburg  and  Bavaria,  flat,  ill-droincd, 
«r«st  bo^g)',  and  partially  cidtivated,  alfurds  no  leaturcs  of  an 
Hr>pftt>le  Isndariye,  if  we  except,  iiidet*d,  itu-  grandest  of  all 
features,  those  petpetual  glimpses  of  a  distant  range  of  snowy 
MocmUins,  n-Uicb  attracts  your  eye  at  every  roosiecit,  and  seem 
temptingly  accessible  u.t  a  nearer  approach.  So  clear  are 
iiey,  ito  close  eeeni  they,  that  you  almost  fancy  tlial  the  breeKO 
boBOWb  its  aharpuess  from  the  icy  raviuuH  fjeiwi-(*n  Uio&u  frozen 
Jm^ts :  never  shall  I  Ibrget  the  pleasure  with  which  I  first  giizcd 
'  Uicm,  uor  the  reluctance  with  which  1  bade  tlicm  uhat  well 

iDSt  prove,  I  fear,  a  bnal  adieu. 
Aa  we  drove  along,  the  extreme  beauty,  and  laviidi  abundance 
tlf'        -    iin,  Oifowing  up  bcneatli  the  blue  sky  its  deep  azure 
li  amid  the  bruuuest  louliiijg  blades  of  withered  gr^^fi 
ti  wm BMW, calJeti  forth  exprcssioDS  o/' pleasure.    1  bave  never 
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seen  that  flower  bo  fine  in  colour,  so  lai^e  in  its  form,  as  in 
Bavaria,  vrhere  it  seems  both  to  gloty  in  the  Uarrenuess  of  the 
plain,  and  to  flourish  in  the  richly  enamelled  meadow. 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  we  changed  the  nakedness  of  the 
plain  for  a  road  cut  out  of  one  of  those  dense  forests  which  still 
characterize  the  vicinity  of  Munich,  even  within  twenty  miles  nf 
that  city  of  the  Arts.  The  road  was  bounded  on  cither  side  by  a 
broad  band  of  closp,  fine  turf,  and  beyond  which  a  dense  mass  of 
pines  permitted  not  a  ray  of  light  to  pass  between  their  branches. 
JFIere  and  there  the  deer,  with  which  this  royal  forest  teems, 
broke  the  almost  solemn  stillness  by  suddenly  boundinj^  upon  the 
turff  and  then  disappcuied,  and,  with  incredible  ingenuity,  wound 
llieir  way  back  again  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Tlie  deep 
eilencc  of  those  gloomy  glades  has  sometimes  appalled  me,  as  I 
bad  occasion,  often  and  often,  to  retrace  lliat  road  to  Munich. 
All  signs  of  human  existence  seem  lost,  when  suddenly  the  open* 
ing  of  a  grass-grown  alley  to  the  right,  and  of  another,  corre- 
sponding, to  the  left  of  the  high  road,  discloses  the  traces  of  the 
celebrated  Koman  road  between  Augsburg  and  Salzburg,  a  fact  of 
which  the  traveller  is  informed  by  a  notice  inscribed  on  a  post  by 
tlif  wayside.  Majiy  were  the  beautiful  vistas  which  soon  opened 
to  view  as  ilie  extreme  denseness  of  the  forest  appeared  to  have 
Yielded  to  the  woodman's  axe.  A  dark  winding  pathway  on  one 
□and  led  to  the  Sommer  Ke.llar  (summer  cellar),  a  sort  of  sylvan 
rextatirttiionj  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  wood ;  and  here  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Munich  on  fete  days  repair,  some- 
times walking  from  their  Alma  ISIater,  sometimes  going  forth  in 
grand  j)roce8stons  ofjiacres,  clad  in  their  ancient  costume  of  short 
velvet  coats,  leathern  small  clothes,  great  jack>boots,  with  a  sword 
by  thoir  sides,  and,  not  unfrequcntly,  a  feather  in  their  ca])s.  How 
their  laughter,  and  not  very  polished  language,  used  to  scare  the 
deer,  and  outrage,  as  it  seemed,  the  good  manners  of  the  quiet 
tenants  of  tlie  groves ;  yet  an  outrage  of  that  sort  was  the  only  one 
of  which  I  ever  heard  that  they  were  guilty,  during  my  residence 
in  Bavaria.  The  proud  spirit  of  the  Munich  student  in  bygone 
days  was  quelled,  since  1818,  by  the  dissolution  of  their  clubs,  or 
rather  by  those  same  clubs  going  out  of  fashion,  for  some  distinc- 
tion of  cap  continues.  Their  esprit  d^  corpit  has  not  the  same 
L vitality  as  that  of  the  students  of  Bonn  or  Ileidelberg,  and  their 
fswords  are  seldom  used  for  any  other  pnqtosc  than  decoration. 

I  was  never  sorry  in  performing  the  six  stund^u,  or  eighteen 
miles,  between  Munich  and  Stumberg,  to  emerge  from  the  soli- 
tudes of  that  forest-road  into  a  pleasing,  varied,  rural  countr)*,  and 
to  pass  through  a  sort  of  hamlet,  and  to  see  the  great  Buch-hof 
fiuTO,  with  its  stacks  of  wood  and  its  hay-ricks  near  it,  and  its 
mistress,  in  her  every- day  head-dress  of  a  black  silk-handkerchief, 
tied  in  a  single  knot  round  her  head,  standing  befure  the  door  of 
what  bad  more  the  appearance  of  a  great  mansion  than  of  a  farm- 
house, to  enjoy  llie  gaieties  which  a  high  road  in  Bavaria  offered, 
for  the  stete  tcat/en  and  the  post  tragen  used  to  come  rattling  down, 
the  ^and  event  of  the  evening  beuig  over  wheii  they  had  passed  by. 
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I,  witli  what  pleasure  we  used  to  bchoM  the  first  open- 
ing of  the-  lake,  after  our  long  and  dusty  drive,  and  never  did  the 
upecl  of  that  calm,  fresh  scene,  more  please  us  than  after  our 
first  sojourn  in  Munich ;  for  we  had  heen  nlarmod  by  rumours  of 
ferer,  aud  libels  upon  the  sanitary  characteristics  of  the  capital. 
Wc  CAUglit,  therefore,  gladly,  the  breezes  of  tht*  Wnrnisee,  and 
the  view  of  the  snowy  raountaius,  which  wu  had  lost  in  our  forest 
TviatCf  riling  above,  though  far  distant  from  the  blue  waters, 
aeoaed  to  assure  us  that  the  pure  air  of  the  lake  and  mountains 
would  dispel  every  lurking  Mtftsma,  and  such,  undoubtedly  is  the 
c«K ;  ana  yet,  at  the  shallow  end  of  most  of  the  Tyrolean  and 
BiTorian  ti^cs,  there  is  a  lung  tract  of  marshy  land,  iu  which 
Irogs  vociferate,  and  over  which  birds  arc  seen  skimming,  and 
(fipping  to  catch  insects.  Vet  thebe  marshy  lands  do  not  appear 
lo  boreed  mianna.  The  Iako-bre<^/.c!  passes  over  those  regions, 
and  ihcy  can  be  approached  wich  safely  according  to  the  common 
lielief  of  the  country  people,  which  seldom  errs  on  these  [>oints. 

At  last  the  full  expanse  of  the  lake  was  spread  before  our  view. 
The  first  expression  was  one  of  disappointment.  Sternberg 
bouts  of  no  romantic  beauties.  The  shores  of  the  lake,  which  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  arc  only  slightly  elevated  ou  cither  side: 
y«t  to  the  Jw>ulh  rise,  in  Oie  distance,  a  range  of  snowy  summits, 
Ux  distant  mounUtus,  clothed,  summer  and  winter,  with  snotv  ; 
llie«e,  as  we  descended  gradually  to»  urds  the  water's  edge,  were 
seen  lighted  up  with  the  most  exquisite  Ilcime-coioured  tint; 
whilst,  in  the  fore;»Tound,  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake  lay  in  depth 
r  ■'  "  '  -v  ;  sp;irklin;;  only  here  and  tlierc,  as  by  sume  ripple  on 
1  u  surface  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

Vet  not  always  arc  the  singularly  pellucid  waters  of  that  lake 
^r  nlm,  Sternberg  has  its  frowns  as  well  as  its  smiles.  Often 
n  gusts  of  wind  come  driving  from  those  far-distant  moun- 
UtM>,  tearing  up  the  tranquil  glassy  waters  with  fury :  evei^'  while 
uil  is  driven,  now  here,  now  there;  small  boats  are  tossed  about; 
the  trees  near  the  brink  of  ttie  lake  aro  bowed  down  almost  into 
Hm  waves — froth  and  foam  arc  soon  seen  in  white  patches  scud- 
ifiltg  before  the  wind.  The  lake  is  wide  across :  the  currents  arc 
ovnierous,  and  have  a  peculiar  fancy  for  turning  the  boats  round 
and  round  :  and  tlien  those  very  boats  are  made  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  stand  high  above  the  water,  so  that  one  seems  lo  skim, 
rather  than  to  plough  the  element. 

That  evening,  liowever,  all  was  calm.  High  above  a  straggling 
vitUge  of  white  houses  rose  the  residence  of  the  Landcsgcricht, 
dM*  local  judge  of  the  district.  It  is  a  many-windowed  ungainly 
Iwilding.  half  mansion,  half  prison,  standing  somewhat  apart 
frum  oilier  houses,  in  a  small  pleasure-ground,  and  lording  it  over 
tbo  village.  The  house  is,  critically  speaking,  wholly  devoid  of 
ttrle  or  symmetry.  Relatively  speaking,  the  general  effecl  of  that 
hoge  (ibject  is  good.  It  seemed  to  offer  a  type  of  feudal  days  and 
•f  »eignorial  rights^  ba/>/'il>'  enough  long  gone  by,  not  p\easanl  lo 
icaCar,  buf  curious  to  dream  abaut.  Jt  implies  protection  ot  t\\e 
•oaly  threatens  eyil-doers—with  its  long  lines  of  starittg  windows 
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— with  samman-  jttsttce :  and  gire«  to  Sternberg  tlic  important 
air  of  bciof?  Urge  eiiuiigh  and  bu&jr  enough  to  harbour  Uluicreuutfi. 
Bnl,  to  say  the  truth,  tlic  qu&rrtris  which  the  liandesgericht  of 
Sternberg  arijusts,  and  ihu  complaiiils  tu  which  he  listens,  arc  not 
quiie  so  iatricato  and  intcrcstinf;  as  the  CaiMcs  C^iebrva.  Suits  of 
gmat  heat  and  violence  are  often  pursued  about  matters^  tlie 
value  of  which  cannot  exceed  a  I'eiv  dorins ;  and  fends  ore 
qnelled,  which  have  often  do  deeper  source  than  the  extortions  <^ 
a  doctor,  who  charge.s  more  than  the  legal  twenty-tour  krcutzcrs, 
or  cightfieiice  a  vLsil,  or  the  misdemeanours  ot*  a  boatman^  who 
has  i'Xacled  more  than  a  penny  for  the  passage  from  oue  shore  of 
the  loko  to  the  other. 

We  drove  gaily  thma^  the  knrer  end  of  the  village,  and 
alighted  at  the  TuisUttffer  Hqf^  a  large  inn  with  every  window 
and  do<}r  wide  opc^ — and  a  tremendous  nnisc  issuing  from  every 
outlet.  Wc  found  we  lind  niade  a  great  mistake  in  not  stopping 
at  the  Post  fun  ;  fur,  akhouf^h  both  these  establishment^^  belong 
to  the  same  propnotor,  the  TutsUnger  llof  happened  that  day  to 
[be  in  an  uproar.  A  couple  ivcro  celebratiug  the  anniversary  of 
Llbcir  iwcnty-hfth  nuptial  day  —  their  silver  wtiddiiig,  as  it  is 
leaUed  :  they  were  wahzinj^  away  with  no  very  steady  steps;  the 
voinen  in  tho  ftir  caps,  which  form  the  holiday  head-dress  of  the 
femalo  Havariau  {wasantr^^,  the  men  in  jackets,  and  shorts  of 
Telveteen,  with  here  and  there  %  Jager,  or  sportsman's  dress  of 
grey,  with  a  green  colljir  interspersed.  The  yelU  of  joy  which 
they  uttered — no  other  terra  can  express  the  sounds— terrified 
UB ;  and  we  gladly  accepted  the  otfers  of  a  man  who  assumed  the 
airs  of  a  lavifuaiit  de  place,  to  conduct  us  to  some  of  the  furnished 
LBpartiDents  of  the  village :  yet  we  needed  not  to  have  b*!(;n  alarmed. 
^Jbond,  talkative,  coarse,  the  Bavarian  peasantry  are  rarely  rude  to 
those  whom  they  designato  Ili^rr-Schalu  'lliey  are  naturally 
oonrteous  and  good-tempervd  j  and  whilst  they  driuk  immense 
qtiaotities  of  beer,  have  an  iurulncrability  of  coustitution  which 
pneserres  them  from  intoxication.  This,  I  suppose,  is  owing  to 
the  calm  slow  il&ttire  of  their  feelings,  which,  certainly,  may  be 
to  cream  and  moutlc  like  a  standing  pool.  We  then  com- 
fioed  the  wewy  task  of  searching  for  a  summer  abode,  where 
we  might  indulge  in  the  hixury  of  batliing  in  Uic  lake — for 
Sternberg  is  a  lake  made  on  purpose  U*  bailie  in,  its  waters  are 
so  pure,  so  soft ;  and  were,  after  the  Ist  of  June,  so  cold  as  to 
chiU  one,  yet  retaining,  during  the  most  fervid  heat,  a  treshness 
that  reminded  me  of  the  baths  at  Malvern. 

We  soon  fotuid  a  ludging.  It  was  in  the  house  of  a  silver 
arheiten,  one  of  those  cunning  artificers  who  produce  the 
ibeaiHifid  silver  filigree  work  of  Bavaria.  His  house  was  as 
.  bumble  as  his  position;  but  from  its  low  windows  we  could  see 
the  snowy  range,  and  watch  the  effects  of  the  changing  atmo- 
phcre  upon  these  di'^tant  mountains.  Sometimes  standing  out 
tiear,  as  though  engraved  upon  the  deep  blue  sky,  the  peaks  prc- 
' seated  a  fftousavtl  b^'auliAjl  but  tieetiDg  hues;  someLmies  they 
trere  half  reii»d  by  Beeting  clouds,  tfacoug^i  iiback  vW^  "Kbtft 
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'  Amljr  ooUinvd :  somotines  tb«y  were  retl  with  tiio  gorgeous  sun- 
of  tkat  Bvraiaer;  sooietiiues,  when  the  dark  thnndor-doudi 
hmig  over  tfaem,  of  a  deep  ueucml  tiot,  in  which  aU  trace  of  their 
wamy  oovermg  was  lost.  Our  nearer  viuw  was  u  green  acclint3r, 
^Mi  the  sttmntt  of  wtiich  stood  a  large  sycamore  trt'L%  encircled  with 
I  scat,  the  farotmtu  lounj^  of  those  who  took  a  clav'n  ple^isure  at 
nberg:  and,  bejrood  this,  was  a  small  but  wt!ll-pl;iced  villa 
Lbtfengiag^  to  Prrnce  Karl,  tbc  nncle  of  tltu  reignin;?  l^>"g  of 
:  Btararim.  This  was  generally  closed  ;  for  there  are  painful  a^so- 
bom  with  tho  spot.  It  was  the  favmirit&  residence  of  the 
'  of  Prince  Km*1,  a  laily  U)  whom  he  was  unked  by  a  Morga- 
Fnstic  marriage.  Her  duittli,  which  had  occnrred  some  years 
'liefore  1  visited  Sternberg,  left  her  rov'al  biLsband  inconsolable. 
Xa  ber  memory  be  erectod  a  simjde  niausoleLun,  standing  a  little 
mx  from  the  road,  amid  glades  and  groves  so  rich  in  verdure  and 
wild  flowers,  as  to  justify  the  partiality  which  llie  lamented  lady 
tttd  always  cxproased  for  the  spot.  And  there  her  remains  are 
intaned. 

Desfcttcd  as  it  was,  wc  pmfited  by  open  gates,  and  enjoyed 

ay  aa  hour  amid    the  repose  of   Prince    Karl's    shrubberies. 

fThcy  opened  into  meadows,  then  adorned  with  all  tlic  gorgeous 

I  garniture  of  wild  llowers,  such  as  that  marshy  half-draiued  laud 

[mcKiucas  iu  abundance.     I  have  already  spoken  of  the  gentian; 

Its  luxuriance  iu  the  upunings  of  tlie  furcst-land  about  Sternberg 

i»  something  inconceivable.     It  is  succeeded  by  Urn  blue  Salvia 

in  Wge  masses,  a^  if  some  careful  gardener  hail  chosen  the  spot 

vliereon  it  coidd  best  be  rrared.     Campanulas  enrich  the  careless 

beantieft  of  the  partcn'e.    Orchises  throw  up  their  curious  pyramids 

oC  dirersificd  form  and  hue  ;  and,  as  you  turn  into   the  woods> 

lilies  of  the  valley  would,  if  you  please,  complete  your  nosegay  of 

wild  flovere.     And  thus,  sauntering  along,  entranced  by  what  you 

uud  upon,  so  rich  is  the  enanielliug  of  Nature's  hand,  you  may 

ttnU   an   by   the   woods  to  Fossenhofen,  without  comiting   the 

nme  you  take  iu  that  luug  ramble. 

Here  resides,  in  sumincr,  another  branch  of  that  numerous  and 
iDnl  family,  the  daughters  of  which  have  been  so  prized  as  wives, 
so  ex«mplar>'  in  every  relation  of  life  in  tlic  various  unions  which, 
rtha  House  of  Bavaria  has  foi*mcd  with  other  German  princes. 

At  Possenhofen  Maximilian  Cuke  of  Havana,  the  cousin  of  the 
Laeipiuig  King,  has  a  handsome  chaienn,  close  upon  the  shores  of 
dw  loke^  where  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  have  hitlierto 
pOMcd  their  summers.  But  we  were  almost  continually  tempted 
to  &vail  ouraelvea  oi  the  skill  of  the  capital  boatmen  of  Stem- 
bex|$,  and  we  aoon  became  acquainted  with  every  object  upon  tho 

One  night  we  were  rowed  orer  to  Leoni.    It  is  a  straggling 

slet,  upon  ihu  very  brink  of  the  lake,  and  just  opposite  to 

E^uufubofeo.    A  few  detached  houses,  lut  for  tho  season,  uiid  a  sort 

of  gaat-haus,  cora'spondiug  to  our  old-fashioned  iea-g£trdeuSi  eiL- 

cepling  that  do  tea  wds  ever  inada,  drunk,  or  dreamed  of  vhetc. 
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composed  Lconi.  We  landed,  and  stood  fur  some  minutes  to 
admire  tlie  frcHco-paiatiiig  on  tlie  exterior  of  a  farmlioiihe.  wliicb 
was  cliaracterizcd  by  all  the  inconsistences  of  a  Uavarian  flomi- 
cile.  Over  the  front  were  fresco-paiuliu^s  uf  great  merit,  and  of 
sacred  subjects,  which,  I  have  been  told,  arc  the  performances  of , 
the  elder  Karlbacbj  now  tlic  most  eminent  aitist  of  bis  day,  in 
Munich.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  abode  there  is,  annexed 
to  the  house,  a  huge  cowhouse,  in  wliich  the  kiue  are  kept,  winter 
and  summer ;  for  one  great  drawback  to  the  scenery  in  the  low- 
lands of  Bavaria  is,  that  no  cattle,  nor  sheep,  are  to  be  seen  about 
tbe  meads,  or  even  on  the  common  lands,  as  in  smiling  Knglaud. 
M'c  sauntered  along — 

"  By  the  mnrgin,  willow- veiled," 

of  the  transparent  lake,  and  found  a  pathway  to  the  royal  gardens 
of  Berg. 

An  open  wicket  gave  ns  entrance ;  for  to  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects  the  demesnes  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  are  open, 
"'here  were  no  oiEeious  gardeners  to  challenge  our  rights  as  pas- 
sengers, and  we  threaded  a  walk  amid  dense  woods,  over  which 
the  gloom  of  evening  was  already  sltaling.  But  Nature  bad  lent 
one  of  her  most  fanciful  modus  of  illumination  for  that  season. 
It  was  then  June;  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  near 
at  hand;  and  the  fire-flics,  endowed  with  their  temporan,-  bright- 1 
ness  by  him  who  was  the  messenger  of  the  Messiah,  were 
abroad  upon  their  insect-mission  of  commemoration.  For  it  is  be- 
lieved among  the  peasantry  that  St.  John,  happening  one  evening 
to  walk  abroad,  and  crossing  a  brook,  observed  one  of  these  in- 
sects, then  not  cudowed  witli  the  gift  of  brilliancy,  and  took  it 
into  his  hand  to  examine  it.  The  blessed  object  of  his  atten- 
tion, as  it  flew  away,  displayed,  for  the  first  time,  that  star- 
like ray,  whicli  ever  after,  on  St.  John's  eve,  distinguishes  its 
course ;  illuminated  by  the  honour  which  it  had  received,  year 
after  year,  century  after  centur}-,  the  resplendent  litllc  harbinger 
of  the  Saint's  holyday  comes  to  light  up  woods  and  meads  ;  a  fit 
accompaniment  for  a  midsummer's  night-dream.  How  we  used 
to  watch  them  clustering  in  the  dark  hollows  of  tlic  groves,  then 
on  the  stems  of  the  fiagilo  grasses,  now  mounting  aloft  on  (he 
wavy  branches  of  the  forest-trees,  now  preceding  our  very  j)ath- 
way  in  their  iudescribablc  brightness — a  brightness  so  peculiar,  so 
unlike  any  radiance  known  to  man,  that  one  might  almost  fancy 
that  the  legend  was  true,  and  that  Heaven  had  lent  one  of  its 
smallest  gleams  of  ethereal  light  to  these  creatures  of  earth,  to 
these  poor  little  creatures,  in  form  resembling  one  of  tbe  humblest 
of  our  insects,  a  beetle,  but  brown,  and  small,  carrying  their  mys- 
tical lights  in  both  the  head  and  the  tail,  as  far  as  wc  could  ascer- 
tain, and  extinguishing  them  at  pleasure.  They  flutter  for  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Baptist's  day,  and  then  their  glory  is  extinct  until 
the  following  year.  Never  did  I  sec  them  in  such  myriads  as  in 
the  gardens  of  Berg  ;  probably  from  lliosc  gardens  being  near  the 
lake,  and  also  but  little  intruded  upon  by  visitors. 
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We  passed  the  ChtUeau  de  Plaisance^  a  mass  of  unsightly  aii- 
tiquit/;  toll,  unadorned,  cummodious:  but  the  ruiiorating  taste  of 
~  Qg  Max  was  even  then  devising  impro^cmeuts.  At  each  angle, 
were  being  constructed  :  und  a  ipirdcn  in  better  style,  and 
jitcd  to  the  cultivation  of  Howcrs — which  few  Bavarian  gardens 
Bptre  to — was  even  then  planned.  I  trust  it  has  been  formed, 
carried  out  in  that  sweet  spot — thai  it  flourishes  in  those 
ncs  where,  so  often,  in  such  varied  modes  of  thought,  I  have 
bit  a  solace  from  vexation  in  the  groves  of  Berg.  We  passed 
\  bason  formed  of  stone,  in  a  sort  of  little  bay,  ont  of  the  lake 
vfccre  the  young  and  lovely  Queen  Marie  of  Bavaria  has  her  bath. 
It  »  approached  by  an  arched  walk  of  syringa,  which  was  then 
I  bloouj,  and  the  archway  was  a  mass  uf  white  blos^oins.  Al  the 
dKMC,  we  colled  fur  a  boatman,  in  place  of  whom  appeared  an  old 
woonii  about  sixty.  She  and  her  husband  had  lung  owned  the 
principal  boats  ai  Berg;  when  her  helpmate  was  engaged  she  took 
nis  piace,  and  as  we  were  then  a  party  of  ladies  only,  we  hud  no 
acfuples,  but  much  reluctance,  al  allowing  her  to  row  us  across. 

She  was  a  aleni,  1 1 it rd- featured  oUi  woman,  weather-beaten,  and 
anxious  looking;  antl  her  features  were  not  sofieued  by  her  coiffure. 
She  worc  the  Bavarian  fur  cap,  which  was  almost  as  worn  and 
'and  miserable-looking  as  herself,  llic  lake  was  live  miles 
:  1  tn^mbled  lest  she  should  not  have  strength  to  take  us 
jy  lo  Sternberg.  The  inoon  hod  risen,  and  the  expanse  of 
rt:'joiced  as  it  seemed  in  her  friendly  beams.  It  was  long 
since  llie  bells  of  Sternberg  Church  had  rung  the  curfew.  I  vcn- 
tnred  to  bint  tn  our  old  woman  that  it  was  late — ^she  would  there- 
tore  toon  be  fatigued ;  even  if  she  took  us  safely  across,  how  was 
to  return  ?  She  cast  upon  mc  a  look  of  ineffable  scum,  and 
avered,  that  il  was  fur  that  reason  she  had  undertaken  to  ferry 
acrofis,  for  she  was  stronger  than  her  husband,  who  was  gone 
to  bed.  Having  condescended  thus  much,  she  relapsed  into  a 
bttoglily  silence;  but  she  had  performed  what  she  had  undertaken 
admirably.  We  were  landed  safely,  after  a  delicious  hour,  spent 
in  liio  languid  enjoyment  of  another  pei-son's  trouble.  She  would 
bave  been  contented  with  twenty-four  kreutzers,  or  eighlpencc — 
bat  1  gave  her  a  florin,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  smile 
^oo  her  grim  face.  We  stood  some  minutes  on  the  shore  to  sec 
b«r  |>ut  oir  again ;  and  soon  she  was  lo  bo  observed,  lolling  away, 
m  ibe  nid&l  uf  the  moonlit  waters,  her  boat  and  liersclf  Rceraing 
but  a  sficck.  I  aAenvards  heard  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
accumulated  by  their  industry  the  sum  of  eighty  florins.  With 
te  auspicion  of  old  people  they  kept  tlieir  treasure  under  their 
bed.  One  night  their  ])oor  home  was  broken  into — they  were 
aanrd,  but  their  money  was  carried  off.  This  occurred  in  the 
aesn'  summer  of  1848,  when  the  worst  characters  in  the  neigb- 
boorbood  were  let  loose  upon  society. 

But  Sternberg  was  now  becoming  fashionable,  and  the  charms 
of  its  lake  were  all  annihilated  by  the  clusters  of  Bavarians — 
cbicfl/  bour^eefiste,  who  amused  themselves  on  the  shore,  or  &al  \ii 
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GasUuiis  Gardeus,  raioking,  and  chaltermg,  ot  a  irorse  sacrilege, 
haunted  Uie  exquisite  walk  amid  the  sources  of  the  Seven  Springs 
[Sieven  Melhtt)  whicli  flow  through  a  leafy  vale  hi  Prince  Karrs 
pleajiurc  -  j^rouiids. 

Here,  odc  moniing,  as  i  sat  readings  I  made  acquatnlancc  witii 
two  Indies  from  Uie  iiurth  ot"  Germauy,  who  weru  making  an  an- 
nual jouruey  to  vaiious  buths^  havings  for  a  time,  taUt-n  up  ibsir 
lesidence  at  Bambourg.  As  thi^y  were  not  inapt  spucimeiiB  of  a 
1m8  of  vieiUes  ^filh/ij  which  we  know  little  of  in  England^  I  was 
aroused  in  spoculutiug  upon  their  histon,'.  One  of  them  had  been 
dame  dliauneur  to  a  German  princess,  who  had  died,  and  left  her 
attendant  nothing  but  the  empty  honour  of  talkiJig  of  '*  ma  prin- 
cesses' and  some  little  stipend  upon  which  these  good  ladies  ale 
and  drauk — for  to  say  lived  is  too  generous  a  term — dressed,  ant] 
danced,  and  traveUe<l,  and  were  genteel. 

Their  travels  were  often  perfuimed  on  foot.  They  were  iin* 
mensc  walkers,  formidable  talkers,  very  civil,  very  lond,  and  very 
good-nutured.  1  tliink  1  see  thum  now,  sitting  and  knitting 
uuder  the  plane-tree  where  1  then  left  them,  chatting  to  the  next 
comer  about  *' ma  princesse,"  &c.,  protected  by  the  deatl  bones, 
as  it  were,  of  that  good  lady — for  the  d<ttne  d'konnenr  takes  all 
the  dignity  of  a  married  woman,  witliout  the  trouble  of  having  a 
husband — silting  down  to  dinner  in  the  gardens  of  a  gasihuus, 
and  rowing  on  the  Ifikc  in  the  evening,  in  large  hats,  whilsit  nierr/ 
voices,  not  the  clearer  for  snndry  potaliou»  of  Bavarian  beer,  arose 
in  chorus  around  them. 

Stiiiiulatud  by  liie  peripatetic  example  of  these  ladies,  whoM 
ancestry  and  position  put  mine  to  the  blush,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sainted,  memory  of  '*  ma  princesse,*^  wo  set  out  to  walk  to  Wulfrats- 
hauscu,  being  assured  tliat  wc  were  doing  uothiug  vulgar  in  mak- 
mif;  use  of  our  feet,  instead  of  going  a  great  round  by  the  roacL 
We  crossed  the  lake,  therefore,  and  taliiug  for  our  guide  an  aged 
man  from  Berf;;,  who,  in  addition  to  his  alacrity  in  wheeling  our 
luggage  in  a  wheelbarrow  all  the  way,  proved  intelligL-iit,  and  had 
been  a  soldier  iu  Napoleon's  time.  Traversing  an  unfn^queuted 
morass,  studded  over  with  mounds  of  turf,  where,  our  guide  told  us, 
the  French  had  been  encamped  under  Aloreau,  we  reached  W'ull- 
latshauseu,  a  place  not  large  enough  to  be  esteemed  a  town,  but 
too  large  to  be  termed  a  village,  and  therefore  styled  by  Bavarians 
a  "  markt.'"  It  consists  of  a  long,  irregular  street  of  curious  old 
bouses,  with  impending  roofs.  It  is  situated  in  the  rich  plain  of 
the  Herthal,  bounded  un  tlie  south  by  the  same  range  of  moun- 
laiDS  liiat  we  saw  at  Sternberg,  and  almont  eacirtled  by  two  wind- 
ing rivers,  the  Loisach  anil  thu  Iscr.  The  varied  foliage  about 
Um  rising  gixiunds,  on  steppes  above,  would  have  reminded  me  of 
Derbyshire,  had  not  the  scenery  round  this  flourishing  place  been 
on  a  f.ir  bolder  scale  than  any  in  England.  And  here  we  rested 
some  days.  Uur  host  w^s  named  "  Gracchi,"  of  Italian  ongin  ; 
his  nnclassical  trade  was  the  sale  of  those  handsome  silver- 
mounted  Bavarian  jugs,  made  to  contain  beer,  but  adapted,  from 
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>b«mtT,  m  some  instances,  lo  quaff  nectar  from — or,  at  any 
,  lo  hold  generooH  wine.  The  *'  Gracchi  "  were  civii,  clever, 
mpi^ro«i8;  and  we  saw  wiih  regret  nur  gnDant  fyy/fhrier  from 
JUntch  drive  nji  to  our  door  on«  fine  evening,  to  tabc  us  away 
iheir  peacefnl  home. 
One  nrord  about  traTclliug  in  Bavaria.  It  is  exquisitely  cheap 
jfir©  ibe  word.  Our  carriage,  an  open  landau  Jield  four»n*itn 
I  —delate  supply  of  lngg«}^- ;  and  for  an  expense  of  ten  flnrins  a 
joBToeyed  almost  luxiirionsly  through  the  magniScenC 
of  the  Tvrol.  Our  party,  I  ought  before  to  have  men- 
TlSMsd,  was  now  augmenteil  by  a  young  Cantab.^  <levoted  to 
AMdns^ — yel  in  tlie  miditt  of  his  enthasiasm  mrely  forgetful  of 
^  (dlniMT — and  by  a  still  young;er  Oxonian,  addicted  to  newly- 
cd  uitempls  at  ro\nng,  in  the  course  of  which  be  had  nearly 
aed  a  whole  family  lo  join  other  "  treasures  of  the  deep," 
I  the  dcvtb  of  the  lal>v  of  Sleniberg;  and  lliis,  I  most  say.  for  the 
,  mam  me  somcwliat  shy  of  lakes,  and  not  sorry  that  at  Wolf- 
,  tlie  Iser  "floating  rapidly,''  and  the  Loisach,  buiug 
shallow,  ibe  eacnce  of  navigation  was  not  practicable  on  a 
scale. 
We  traTelle<l,  however,  cheerfully'  along  the  high  road,  which, 
'  tearing  Wolfratshausen,  passes  through  Benedict-cavern;  and 
f,  the  day  after  we  had  left  Woifrat^hausen,  reached  a  small 
p,  which  laves  the  sides  of  those  precipices  called  the  Beuedict- 
this  was  llie  Kochelsee;  one  of  tlie  sweetest  spots  that  we 
bad  then  seen  in  Bavaria:  secluded  and  tranquil,  yel  bearing  traces 
mgf  former  conventual  importance,  whicli  hail  caused  that  part  of 
country  to  be  styled  the  Priests'  corner;  and  boasting  a  sort 
*of  Schlviss  from  a  mound,  wliere  we  looked  down  into  the  calm 
waur;  iu  the  tlepth  of  shadow,  under  the  high  cliffs  to  the  cast, 
■  Bttle  fAafff  spreading  its  white  Kail,  formed  the  otdy  moving 
object. 

Tbongh  Kochelsee  is  one  day*s  journey  from  Munich,  I  counsel 
rvery  one  not  to  do  as  we  did — not  to  sleep,  or  rather  to  attempt 
Id  deep  at  H,  but  to  stop  at  Wolfratshausen,  and  merely  lo  rest  an 
boor  or  two  at  Kochelsee.  Oh,  the  horrors  of  that  low-browed 
and  low-breil  inn,  of  the  dirty  floors,  dirty  table-cloths,  dirty 
pevsoKMs  thai  it  presents— to  say  nothing  of  the  consequent  state 
«f  Ivniper  which  it  betrays  one  into.  We  rose  at  five:  and  whilst 
Ae  dew  still  hung  on  every  leaf  of  the  Jbrcst  through  which  we 
,  and  the  rosy  nioniing  cast  her  glow  over  tlic  glassy  lake 
id  ^Mik  pocky  point — the  skiff  had  disappeared— we  aeceudud 
stre|)  pass  of  the  Kesselberg,  over  wliich  poor  Inglis  has 
ribod  bis  solhary  and  pedestrian  excursion.  I  know  not  why 
Fslianld  call  liim  poor  Inglis,  for  with  such  a  rare  appreciation  of 
e's  dpUghls,  with  so  stored  a  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  legs  so 
cspritfe  to  walk,  he  ought  not  to  be  termed  poor.  But  he  is  dead — 
1b>  Ale  was  nntimcly — his  circumstances  were,  possibly,  not  bril- 
BanL  There  is  something  moumfu)  in  tracing  the  steps  of  onewVio^ 
WMMfcJ/tJtrr,  aod  amid  scenes  ivbich  certaiuly  require  compan- 
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ionsfaip.  Full  of  him  in  my  memory,  I  (racked  the  same  track, 
picked  the  same  flowers  Uiat  he  has  so  accuraluly  cnuracralcd,  and 
by  which  he  could  calciilale  on  ibc  height  nlihe  mountain^  or  the 
depth  of  tlie  valley;  and  mastered  the  asccut  of  the  Kesselberg 
on  foot,  out  of  pity  for  our  }iorses,  who  had  been,  nevertheless, 
relieved  by  ibe  aid  of  a  vor-spiiun.  as  llie  Germans  call  it,  of  two 
other  steeds.  As  we  began  to  descend  the  winding-way,  which 
had  beeu  all  overhung  by  the  rich  foliage  uf  those  undisturbed 
forests,  the  first  view  of  Wallersee,  or  Walchensee  broke  on 
our  view— it  lay  before  uh,  summer  on  one  side  of  the  lake,  winter 
on  another.  The  woods  grow,  to  the  north,  even  to  the  water's 
edge.  Tiic  mountains,  to  the  south,  clad  in  snow,  rise  just  opposite 
to  the  very  shades  formed  by  leafy  beeches  and  larches.  It  is  this 
inconsistency  of  nature  in  the  Tyrol,  (his  uiixturc  of  sweetness 
and  steniness,  that  constitutes  an  unspeakable  cliann.  At  one 
extreniity  of  the  lake,  a  bold  point,  clothed  in  woods,  jutted  for- 
wards— the  turbulent  waves  foaming  around  it,  and  acuttering  their 
spray  on  the  underwood.  For  the  Wallersee,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  one  of  the  most  unruly  of  lakes ;  noted  for  the  perils 
which  attend  those  wlio  vfcnture  on  it,  and  dreaded,  because  when 
it  overflows  its  banks^  as  it  suinetimes  docs,  all  the  country  suffers. 
When  wc  afltrwards  appealed  to  our  German  servant  as  to  the 
familiar  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  this  lake — whether  "  Wal- 
lersee, or  Walchensee?"  she  answered  that  she  tliought  it  must 
be  "  IValiersee;^*  for  that  prayers  were  annually  offered  in  some 
of  the  churches  of  Munich,  imploring  that  the  waters  of  the  M'al- 
Icrsec  might  not  again  overflow  ;  for  tliat,  years  ogo,  tboy  had  so 
swelled  the  Iser,  that  many  had  perished,  and  much  mischlof 
had  been  done  by  the  inimdation.  As  wc  descended,  we  were 
charmed  by  the  grandeur  of  this  scene  of  deep  seclusion.  luglis 
has  described  it,  however,  in  too  gloomy  colours :  there  are  gleams 
of  delicious  and  cheerful  vales;  there  are  vistas  gorgeous  in  all 
the  gay  foppery  of  spring.  A  forester's  house,  built  since  Inglis*s 
time,  stands  near  the  shore  as  you  approach  llie  small  village,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  church.  And  that  day,  the  betls  of  the 
church  were  ringing,  and  the  soutbeni  end  of  the  lake  was  tracked 
by  a  large  ferry  boat,  and  peasants  were  coming  over  in  their  best 
attire,  from  far-distant  chalets — for  it  was  the  celebration  of  the 
T^te  Dieu,  which  takes  place  at  diflerent  days  in  the  Tyrol — and 
these  animated  groups  were  strangely  contrasted  with  the  wild 
majesty  of  llic  muunlains  arotmd. 

A  large  old-fashioned  inn,  an  important  host,  who  has  rooms  to 
lei  just  opposite  the  inn,  and  almost  in  the  lake — a  liaudful  of 
houses,  amid  which  the  jager's,  or  forester's,  is  noted  by  its  antlers 
over  the  porch — compose  Wallersee.  It  stands,  nevertheless,  on 
one  of  the  high  roads  between  Munich  and  Inspruck,  but  is  usually 
avoided  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  steep  though  gradual  ascent  of 
the  Kessclberg.  Wc  ordered  breakfast— fish,  of  course  the  famed 
KcDchen,  which  the  Kellnerinn,  a  female  waiter  aud  tapster,  caught 
in  a  sort  of  preserve,  in  her  hand,  from  the  lake,  and  honey,  and 
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coflvci  wid  nauMgcs,  nnd  white  rolls ;  all  set  out  in  a  large  pa- 
nelled room,  from  which  we  conld  gazt?  upon  the  lakr,  wliich,  from 
a  rv-u>Kt  for  the  day,  I  suppose,  was  calm — and  could  notfi  ilown 
ai  ail  rrcnts  in  memOTy*s  page  ihe  malcliless  beauty  of  many 
poioU  of  view,  whilst  the  repose  of  the  »:cnc — for  hy  this  time 
ihc  whoW  of  the  population  of  Wallersee  was  collected  within  the 
church — had  an  cflecl  on  the  imagination  which  only  the  true 
lowers  of  mountain  scencr)'  can  comprehend.  Then  we  hurried 
oat  to  see  the  procession  which  wound  round  tlio  palh\vay» 
beocflth  the  hills  hcliiud  the  Inn;  and  amid  the  grandest  of  His 
uork*,  the  praises  of  llie  Creator  were  sung  by  the  simplest  of 
IIU  creatures,  the  pious,  honest — if  you  will,  the  superstitious — 
Tnitlrani ;  for  here,  or  nearly  here,  begins  the  Tyrol,  aUlioiigh 
we  were  still  among  the  subjects  of  Maximilian  II.,  King  of 
Bararia.  I  must  own  the  Wallersee,  with  all  its  cril  ])ropensi(ies 
to  overflow,  is  one  of  my  favourite  lakes ;  it  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  the  highest  in  situation  in  the  Tyrol.  Its  waters  arc 
always  too  cold  for  bathers;  provisions,  except  from  the  Inn,  can 
uiily  be  obtained  from  the  Kochel  Sec,  two  hours  difitant;  if  we 
omit,  indeed,  the  wild  venison  of  the  forest,  the  delicious  Roe  of 
the  Tyiul,  water-fowl,  game,  the  partridge,  and  the  Spiel  ffrnn, 
a  sort  of  moor-fowl  of  parti-coloured  flesh,  excellent;  but  for 
botcbor'a  meal,  the  jiif^er  told  us,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hare 
U  oaoe  a  week  from  Kochel  and  bury  it,  and  keep  it  in  interment 
till  wanted.  Then,  the  nearest  post-town,  Miltenvald,  is  twelve 
miles  off;  letters  to  be  had  oidy  when  sent  for.  All  these  things 
arc  obstacles  to  the  popularity  of  Wallersee,  and  it  is  still  the 
I-  iT'lrsi,  loveliest,  loneliest  of  scenes  imaginable,  unlrafDcked 
.j  u  by  speculators 

Wc  pursued  our  route  ;  wildness  and  fertility  still  mingling 
■round  u*.  As  we  journeyed  towards  Mittenx  aid,  until,  as  we  drew 
near  that  pretty  town,  the  last,  on  that  side,  in  Bavaria,  the  wild- 
aras  alone  prevailed  ;  not  an  habitation,  excepting  here  and  there 
B  Ibieater^s  home,  perched  aloft,  is  to  be  seen  the  whole  of  those 
twclro  roiles.  'ITjcn,  the  cliffs  and  ravines  become  wholly  bare, 
ibe  country  wears,  indeed,  a  savage  aspect,  aud  in  a  vale  where 
•earcoly  gmss  seems  to  grow  of  its  own  accord,  Mitlcnvald  is 
■nted.  Yet  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Germany  a  cleaner,  more 
habitable  town.  I  attribute  the  prosperous  air,  the  wcll-cared- 
far  houses,  to  the  humanizing  effects  of  music.  The  Mitlcn- 
Taldera  are  makers  of  cunning  instniments.  They  are  also  per- 
fanoen.  Their  guitars  and  violins  have  long  been  celebrated, 
Mid  where  nature  is  so  inharmonious,  human  ingenuity  rises 
Bimnpbant  over  situation. 

The  inn  is  good,  for  the  Tyrol  very  good.  I  advise  those  who 
DC  iiijficihs,  to  sleep  there  rather  than  at  Secfcld,  and  certainly 
ibere  in  preference  either  to  Sccfeld  or  the  Wallersee. 

1  can  hardly  lock  back,  without  smiling,  to  uur  first  sensations 
att  entering  Austria,  and  on  taking  leave  of  the  Bavarian  blue 
ad  ailTcr,  and  hailing  the  orau^  and  black  of  the  officials.    Tha 
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very  sight  of  that  dotiblc-heatlcd  engle,  with  its  outspread  wings, 
luade  us  Iijok  out  for  impediments  to  our  small  selves ;  hut,  thanks 
to  our  uniinportauce,  we  ncrer  met  with  an  obstiicle  ;  and  thanks 
to  our  air  of  deference  to  an  autliority  to  which  somo  rash  ti*a%-^- 
lers  futiJely  oppose  theiusclves,  we  found  during  our  residence 
afterwardii  in  'J'yrol,  and  Austria  proper,  uotliing  but  courtesy. 

1  hurry  over  (on  paper)  our  journey  to  and  from  Secfcid;  althnuf^b 
we  were  then  passing  over  a  Roman  road,  the  scene  of  many  a. 
Jierce  encounter  in  earlier  and  later  ajj^es.  1  pass  orcrthe  circum- 
stance, which  vc  much  boiRted  of  at  the  time  to  sundry  German 
friends,  that  the  pass,  formerly  called  Porta  Clauden.  was  defended 
against  the  Trench  by  an  Knglishraan,  wlio  commanded  a  garrisoa 
of  Austi-ians,  and  was  taken  prisoner ;  his  name  was  Swinburne. 
Hut  I  glance  at  it  just  to  remark  that,  during  ilic  campaign  of 
1948,  another  act  of  valour,  scarcely  less  remarkable,  was  per- 
LJbnned  by  an  Knglish  yonth,  just  Rcientecn,  who  had  been  only 
en  weeks  m  the  Austrian  service,  the  son  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  for- 
merly of  Aberdeen.  This  young  officer,  together  with  (lount 
Spaur,  an  Austrian,  followed  by  thirty  men  only,  stonned  a  breach 
at  Rivoli,  and  carried  it,  driving  back  a  cousidcruhic  force  vbo 
were  defending  it.  To  the  young  ensign,  who  was  instantly  pro- 
moted for  his  gallant  conduct,  was  due  the  credit  of  baring  pro- 
posed this  daring  exploit  to  Count  Spaur.  iMr.  Gibbon  esc^wd 
uuhuit,  but  Coxmt  Spaur  received  nvany  wounds. 

The  affair  was  highly  praised  in  the  German  papers,  and  Eng- 
land may  be  jjroud  of  the  spirited  A«y,  fur  su  lie  then  was,  who, 
just  emerged  from  the  Unircrsity  of  Heidelberg,  attained  such 
distinction. 

Wo  had  slept  at  Seefeld,  and  quitting  that  wild  region,  found 
ourselves,  whilst  the  TBoming  was  still  cool  and  the  mists  still  hung 
on  the  mountain-tops,  beginning  to  descend  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Inn.  We  found  the  descent  so  steep  that  we  preferred  fol- 
lowing the  windings  nf  tliat  admirable  road  on  foot,  so  that  we 
came  gradually  on  the  most  glorious  of  all  prospects.  Below  us 
lay  a  long  and  broad  valley,  watered  by  the  Inn  ;  studded  with 
vilhiges ;  its  5clds  in  high  cultivatiou ;  and  in  the  distance  roae 
the  towers  and  Kpires  uf  Imispruck.  Before  us  was  the  precipice 
of  the  Martin's-wand,  half  crag,  half  forest,  the  careless  forest-treea 
being  in  tlieir  richest  verdture.  To  the  suutli  wc  beheld  distincLlvr 
for  the  first  time,  that  range  of  mountains  on  which  the  snow  is 
never  thawed. 

**  Eternal  winter  settles  dd  their  head.** 

At  each  extremity  of  the  valley  the  mountains  close,  forming  the 
most  perfect  and  picturesque  points  that  artist  could  desire.  Again 
llie  peculiar  cltann  of  Tyrol  is  apparent:  Nature  retains  tlic  garb 
of  summer  ercn  wliilst  winter,  in  his  sternest  aspect,  hovers  above. 
W'c  were  lost  in  delight !  Some  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  gaze, 
otfaeiK  stood  on  rocky  pointe-.  All  were  silent,  and  nothing,  ex- 
.Cept  the  sound  of  our  earn .ige- wheels,  which  preceded  us,  were 
rd,  when  suddenly  another  carriage  made  its  appeurauce ;  it 
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ft  ft  Genaitn  «m  ^panmer,  a  crae)'-lookinff  little  cabriolet,  mounted 

thft  lU|;iicKt  of  bipb  «'Iiei.'ls,  drawn  by  one  hone.     It  is  poonliar 

the  Tyrol  and  !Sttl/,kanimerf;:nt,  u\d  holds  one  or  two  poreouK 

ooe  or  two  carpei-bags.    Tlie  borfte  has  tlie  dignity  of  belong- 

:  to  the  pofitiug  cstablLshmcDtf  which  prevails  over  all  Hennany, 

il  is  ohanKcd  at  every  post.     A  Bmart  Tyrolean  lad  rlrives  yoa 

kill  sod  dawn  dale,  and  yoii  seem  to  Jly  whilst  othcm  creep, 

i  joa  chnngc  yonr  one  lioree  in  a  few  minutes  and  go  ofl' again 

I  iglM,  and  ii>li;ra1>le  security,  for  the  majij  the  horse,  and  tho 

^  are  to  llie  mountains  bred. 

Iht  mnapatmerf  however,  has  not  nn  aristocratic  appeai'ance, 

DOT  had  the  traveller,  who,  on  this  occasion,  presented  himself,  to 

I  oar  riew  on  tho  Martin's-vraud.     It  was  our  old  fnaitd  of  monm- 

)bi  nfinory,  liora  whom  we  had  ported  at  Ulm.    He  stopped  to 

K  as. 

'  So  YOU  are  hero  !  it  is  enough  lo  liill  one,  isn't  it  ?  Such  a 
pats  !  and  no  Temains,  after  all,  or  next  to  uotliiuK,  of  what  I 
to  trace ;  tho  fortili cations  they  talk  so  much  of  on  this 
HeifC^  quite  a  take-in.*' 

•'Sir!'"  cried  our  Cantab,  who  had  brought  out  of  his  pocket  a 
colour-box  with  flowing  coUmrs  in  tiny  lla»ks,  and  n-as  dashing  in 
on  a.  block  a  tliundcring  sky — **  this  is  really  superb.  C'ox  would 
malm  «  groat  deal  of  this." 

**  I  dare  say  he  would,"  answered  our  ixiend,  looking  slightly 
faou^k.  *'  Rut  you  should  go  to  Gratz  for  scenery  "  (he  Hlva)*B 
■aaed  soooe  impossible  place).    "  Good-day — the  young  ladies 

r'le  knocked  up  yet  ? — blistered  feet,  hey  ?  Yon  '11  get  uioely 
crd  8t  !oQ8pnick,"  be  cried,  his  words  dying  away  on  the  ear 
a»  he  drove  oil ;  "  and  auch  insolence;  too,"  he  shoutt^d,  *'  in  this 
land  of  despot — '* 

Wc  heard  no  more;  but  feehog  as  if  a  bird  of  ill-omen  had 
CTotsed  our  path,  mnnnted  into  our  vehicle,  and  were  glad  to 
arriTe  at  a  dirty  cheap  inn,  and  to  eat  even  a  dirty  cheap  breakfast 
at  Zirl. 

All,  mc  !  that  T  must,  in  conscience,  hurry  over  Tnnspruck, 
beratiae  the  world  kiiuws  it  as  well  as  I  do  ;  thai  I  cannot  linger 
amid  the  evcr-vaiying  beauties  of  its  vicinity,  loit<'r  upon  its  fine 
bridge,  and  bo  weak  enough  to  say  a  good  deal  about  the  baud  of 
tbo  Kni>er  Xiiger,  thai  fine  regiment,  in  its  picturesque  hat  and 
pltimes,  its  pale  grey  uniform,  and  its  gentlemanly  young  officers, 
to  well  regulated,  that  those  who  are  not  devoted  to  Mather  hats, 
ikeed  never  fear  a  rudeness,  unless  ihcy  first  commit  one.  Why 
rarmot  I  say  all  I  would  wish  to  say  about  the  matchless  tomb  of 
;  Han  tlie  First?  which  gives  one  a  more  solemn  impressiou 

(i-rial  lUgnity,  tlian  perhaps  anytliing  living  could  produce; 

(wbiUt,  among  those  majestic  perstmngcs  in  their  colossal  efSgies, 

Toij  glory  to  see  the  figure  of  Arthur,  King  of  England),  neither 

miiM  1  Ktop  to  tell,  to  go  from  the  great  dead  to  the  great  living, 

obliged  to  go  to  the  Golden  Sun,  because  King  budwig 

.  .  iidd  takeii  up  lljc  greater  part  of  the  Hotel  d'Autncte*, 
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how  the  sirocco,  winch  then  blighted  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
enervated  and  enfeebled  us,  so  thnt  we  left  at  daybreak  one 
morning  for  Schwartz,  brealtfasled  under  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
Tyrolean  Singers,  Haincr,  and  sped  on  to  Achen-soo. 

Wild,  h>v(!ly  lake  !  How  sublime  is  the  approach  to  it  from 
Jen-bach  !  How  we  ladies  trembled  as  our  carriage  drove  along 
tl»e  unprotected  road  beneath  the  rocl;,  expecting  every  instant 
to  be  in  the  depths  of  the  lake  itself.  WhiUt  our  young  men 
rashly  took  a  boat  at  the  southern  end  of  the  See,  and,  a  sudden 
gale  arising,  were  shaken  about  as  if  the  boat  bad  been  as  light 
as  a  i^huttlccack,  and  driven  from  point  to  point  of  tlic  pre* 
cipitous  shore. 

One  habitation  alone  Inimanizcs  the  Achen-sce.  It  is  a  gomlly 
house,  standing  close  to  the  delicious  waters,  and  reserved  for  the 
monks  of  Schwartz,  who  have  alone  the  right  of  fishing  in  Achen- 
see.  Not  knowing  how  it  was  tenanted,  we  were  bold  enough 
to  ask  there  if  we  could  have  rooms  in  that  wild  spot  for  the 
summer.  It  is  a  gloomy,  roomy  collection  of  almost  unfurnished 
chambers,  with  a  bed  or  two  hen?  and  lliere,  as  if  ihe  Franciscans, 
in  their  brown  vestments,  had  bestowed  themselves  occasionally 
for  a  night  or  tw(»  at  a  time.  I  shivered  to  think  of  their  gloomy-- 
looking  fif^nres  in  the  silent  corridors;  but  below  was  an  oratory, 
a  snug  parlour,  a  good  kitclieu,  and  a  cheerful-looking  Tyrolean 
maid-servant,  who  quitted,  or  was  presumed  to  quit,  when  the 
monks  made  their  annual  visitatiou. 

So,  after  all,  that  lone  house  opposite  the  bare  and  craggy 
heights  of  Achen-see  may  sometimes  resound  to  voices,  not  so 
mournful  in  their  tones  as  the  wailing  of  the  winds  which  re- 
sounded tlirough  the  conventual  fishing-lodge,  when  it  was  visited 
by  the  loiterers,  who,  despite  tlie  dread  of  serge  gowna,  shaved 
heads,  and  pious  frauds,  would  fain  have  lingered  there. 
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H<fre  Leiha^.  with  deadly  sleep  oppressed, 
Stretched  on  his  hack,  a  iiiishty  luhhnrd  lay. 
UeavtoK  his  nd«  and  stionng  niglit  and  dn}- ; 
To  itir  him  from  hts  trancw  it  was  not  coth. 
And  hi^  half-opiiied  eyrie  he  shut  <itrntglitwayi 
He  M,  I  woi,  the  softest  way  to  death. 
And  Uughl  withoutt>n  pniu  nnd  strife  to  yield  the  breath. 

CAaxtE  or  Indolbnce. 

Tbb  desire  to  drown  pain  has  existed  from  the  time  that  suffbr- 
ID^  becmno  the  inheritance  of  fallen  man  ;  and  the  discovery  of 
nettiB  by  which  it  can  be  averted  lias  justlj*  been  regarded  as  one 
ftbe  fprcatest  irinmphs  of  modem  science,  for  in  it  arc  alike  in- 
.  high  and  luu%  rich  and  poor;  and  it  is  this  general  interest 
vbich  leads  us  to  draw  aside,  in  some  degree,  the  veil  from  the 

imber  of  sitfTering  for  the  comfort  of  some,  perhaps,  and  the 
lUon  of  many  who  arc  dc^rous  of  knowing  in  what  way 
'p<wj»Ic  are  affecled  by  Chloroform. 

The  most  usnal  effect  is  to  produce  a  profound  sleep ;  so  pro- 
fimod  that  voliiinn  and  sensation  aro  alike  suspended,  and  this  is 
often  attended  with  a  symptom  very  alarming  to  relatives  or  by- 
fUoders  unprepared  for  it;  wc  allude  to  a  loud  snoring  or  ster* 
totoaft  breatliing  which  conveys  the  idea  of  much  siifiering  to 
thorn  who  are  not  a»*arc  that  in  itself  it  is  direct  evidence  of  the 
decpesl  unconsciansness.  Il  is  not  however  invariably  produced : 
we  hftve  seen  a  fine  child  brought  in— laid  down  with  its  hands 
gently  folded  across  its  body — have  chlorofonn  administered — un- 
dergo A  severe  operation,  and  bo  carried  to  bed  without  once 
changing  its  attitude,  or  its  countenance  altering  from  the  expres- 
flion  of  the  calm  sweet  sleep  of  infancy.  Sometimes,  however, 
stiac^  scenes  are  enacted  under  anoesihetics,  one  of  wbtcli  we  wilt 
dcecribe.  The  uninitiated  hare  a  vague  idea  that  the  operating 
ihefttrc  of  hospitals  is  a  very  dreadful  place ;  certainly,  paiieitts 
baTtug  once  given  their  consent  to  enter  it  may,  so  far  as  escape 
goesy  say  in  the  words  of  Dante, 

'  Uisciate  ogni  speranza  vo!  cli'  cntiatc,' 

bpt  every  consideration  is  shown  to  soften  down  as  much  as  pos- 
•ible  the  terrors  inseparable  from  a  chaml>er  of  torture. 

Imagine  then  a  lofty  semicircular  apartment*  lighted  from  above, 
vrilh  a  large  space  railed  off  on  the  ground,  and  railed  steps  in  tiers, 
swrepiog  half  ruuud,  and  affording  standing  roam  for  more  than  a 
hundred  spectators,  principally  students,  who,  conversing  in  low 
loocft,  are  awaiting  llio  expected  operation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Open  space  is  a  strong  couch,  or  table,  now  covered  with  a  clean 
ifaeet,  and  beneath  its  (not  is  a  wooden  tray,  thickly  strewn  with 
jillopr  tand.  On  another  table,  also  covered  with  a  while  c\ol.\\, 
vr  mrraugrtfj  iu  perfect  order,  uumeroas  keen  and  formidable  \ooV- 
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ing  instrumenls,  the  edj^o  of  one  of  which,  a  long,  sword-like,  dou- 
ble-edged knife —  agenlleinau  with  his  cuffs  turned  up,  is  irviny,  by 
shaving  off  litllc  bits  of  cuticle  from  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  two 
orthrro  assistants  are  quietly  threading  needles,  and  inaking  nllicr 
preparations.  The  gentlcniau  witli  the  knife  being  satisfied  as  to  its 
condition,  gires  n  glance  round,  and  seeing  eveiylhing  in  perfect 
readiness,  nods,  and  a  dresser  leaves  the  room.  After  a  uiioule  or 
two,  a  shnflling  of  feet  is  heard,  ihe  folding  d<M»r8  are  thrown  open, 
and  a  strong,  surly-looking,  bull-headed '■'navvy,'*  whose  leg  has 
been  suia&hed  by  a  railway  accident,  h  borne  in  and  gcnlly  placed 
on  the  table.  His  face  is  damp  and  pale,  he  casts  an  anxious — 
eager  look  around,  then  with  a  shnddcr  closes  his  eyes,  and  lies 
down  on  his  back.  The  chloroform  apparatus  is  now  applied  to 
his  mouth,  and  a  dead  silence  marks  the  general  expectancy.  'Hie 
man's  face  flushes — he  struggles,  and  some  muffled  cxclamalions 
are  heard.  In  a  minute  or  twn  more  the  gentleman  who  has  ciiarge 
of  the  chloroform  examines  his  eyes,  touches  the  eyeball — the  lids 
wink  not,  the  operator  steps  forward,  and  in  a  trice  the  limb  i» 
transfixed  with  tlie  long  bistoury. 

Some  intelligence  now  animates  the  patient's  face,  which  bean 
a  look  of  drunken  jollity.  "  Ha  !  ha !  ha!  Capital !"  he  shouts, 
evidently  in  imaginaticm  with  his  boon  companions,  "  ajoUy  good 
song,  and  jolly  well  sung !  I  always  knowM  Jeiu  was  u  good  uu  to 
channl!  1  sing!  dash  my  wig  if  1  ain't  as  husky  us  a  broken, 
winded  'os.     Well,  if  I  must,  I  must,  so  here  goes." 

By  this  time  the  bone  has  been  bared,  aud  the  operator  saws, 
whilst  the  patient  shouts 

"  '  "Ts  my  delight  o'  n  mooiiliglrt  night — ' 

whose  tliat  a  treading  on  my  toe?  None  o'your  tricks,  Jem! 
Uold  your  jaw,  will  you  r  Who  can  sing  when  you  are  making 
such  a  blessed  row  ?  Toil-de-rol-loll.  Come,  gi*e  us  a  drop,  will 
ye  ?  What  1  drunk  it  all  r  Ve  greedy  beggars !  I'll  fight  the  best 
man  among  yc  for  half  a  farden  ! "  and  straightway  he  eudeavoiira 
to  hit  out,  narrowly  missing  the  spectacles  of  a  gentleman  in  a 
while  craval,  who  steps  hastily  back,  aud  exclaims,  *'  hold  him 
fast!" 

The  leg  being  now  separated  is  placed  under  the  table,  and  tlie 
arteries  are  tied,  with  some  little  difficulty,  on  account  of  llie  un- 
steadiness of  the  patient,  who,  besides  his  pugnacity  in  general, 
bas  a  quarrel  with  an  imaginary  buU-dog,  which  he  finds  it  necea- 
sary  to  kick  out  of  the  room.  Ue,  however,  recovers  his  good 
bumour  whilst  the  dressings  are  being  applied,  and  is  borne  out 
of  the  theatre  shouting,  singing,  and  anathematising  in  a  most 
stentorian  voice;  when  in  bed,  however,  he  falls  asleep,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  awakes  very  subdued,  in  uller  ignorance  that  any 
operation  has  been  pcrfnrmed,  and  with  only  a  dim  recollection  of 
being  taken  into  the  theatre,  breathing  something,  and  feeling 
"worry  queer,**  as  be  expresses  it. 

Now  ihis  scene  is  a  faithful  description  of  an  incident  witnessed 
hx  the  wtiler  at  one  of  our  county  hospitals  to  which  he  is  attached, 
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and  lbi>«G  mIjo  hare  seen  much  of  the  administration  of  ellicr  and 
cklortifortu  ntU  rtioiember  inauy  reta-mbling  iL  1'Ue  ma.n  whs  a 
bard  drinfccr,  and  a  close  of  chluroiunn  which  would  have  placed 
VDomt  penwinft  in  duep  sleep,  dcphvtd  biui  of  sensation,  but  went 
bo  fnrtlier  than  exciting  the  phimtasnisuf  a  drunken  dream. 

A  WTJltT  in  llie  Nonh  Hrilibh  Revit-w  says  ibat  "  experifnce  baa 
fuUy  shown  that  the  brain  may  be  acted  itii  an  as  to  annihilate  for 
t!ie  liuko  vhat  may  be  tcriut^d  iLe  fRculty  of  feeling  pain  ;  the  organ 
of  genrral  sense  may  be  lulled  into  profound  sleep,  w);ile  the 
ergnn  of  special  sense  and  the  organ  of  intelleclual  function  remain 
widfMivrake,  active,  and  busily  employed.  The  patient  may  feel 
no  pun  under  very  cruel  culling,  and  )ot  he  mav  see,  hear,  taste, 
■DO  sertell,  »«  well  a^  ever,  to  all  appearauco ;  and  he  mny  aluo  be 
per^tly  conscious  of  everything  within  reach  of  bis  obser^'iition 
—able  tu  reaxon  on  such  events  must  lucidly,  an<l  nhic  (o  retain 
bolfa  Uie  eventa  and  the  reasoning  in  his  memory  afterwards.  We 
bav«  seen  a  patient  following  the  operator  with  her  eyes  most  iu- 
IciltgenllT  and  watchfully  as  he  shifted  his  place  near  her,  lifted 
Iria  knife,  and  ])roceeded  to  nse  it — wincing  not  at  all  during  its 
■a»;  answering  questions  by  gesture  very  readily  and  plainly,  and 
alter  the  operation  was  ovei',  narrating  ercry  event  as  it  occurred, 
Asdariug  that  she  know  and  saw  all ;  staling  that  she  knew  and 
ieU  that  fihc  was  being  cut,  and  yet  lliat  she  felt  no  pain  wliatever. 
Pwimls  have  said  quielly,*  You  are  sawing  now,*  during  the  use 
of  the  SAtv  in  amputation;  and  afterwards  they  have  declared  most 
•olemnly  that  though  quite  conscious  of  that  part  of  the  operalion 
they  fell  no  pain."  We  may  bcre  remark,  that  a  very  common, 
bat  CTToneous  supposition  is,  that  sawing  tlirou^^h  the  marrow  is 
ihm  nost  painful  part  of  an  amputation  ;  this  has  arisen  from  con- 
fimndingtbc  fatty  matter  of  thotnie  marrow  with  the  spinal  cord — 
atotaltydiSbrent  thing — the  sensation  of  sawing  the  bone  is  like  that 
of  filing  the  teeth,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  first  inci- 
noo,  which  is  ver^'mnch  as  if  a  red-hot  iron  swept  round  the  limb. 

When  ether  was  used,  such  scenes  as  that  described,  occurred  ; 
bot,  with  rare  exceptions,  chloroform  efl'eclually  wipes  out  the  tab- 
Ms  of  the  brain,  and  prevents  any  recollection  of  the  incidents 
ftat  occur  during  its  influence ;  we  have  often  heard  a  person  talk 
oobcimtlr  mnngh  wiien  partially  under  its  influence,  yet  afterwards 
to  eflbrt  of  uemury  could  recall  the  conversation  to  his  mind. 

Ad  able  London  physician,  Dr.  Suow,  has  paid  great  atlenliun 
to  the  admini>^tr:ition  of  chloroform,  and  has  satisfied  himself  by 
■etoal  observation,  that  when  there  are  obscure  indications  ufpabi 
iario|g  an  operation,  there  is  no  stiffcring,  properly  so  to  speak,  for 
MBsalkm  returns  gradually  in  those  cases  where  comi)lcte  con- 
aODOSDCss  is  regained  before  the  common  sensibility.  Under 
Am*  cncttiDSlatices  the  palient  when  first  beginning  to  feel,  do- 
ieribc*  as  something  pricking  or  pinching,  proceedings  that  with- 
•OtUiflSstbctics  would  cau^e  mtense  pain,  aud  dues  not  feci  at  all 
that  which  would  at  another  time  excite  consi<lerable  suffering. 

The  disposilioij  to  s'wg  is  by  no  ineatiH  uncommon  dxmtig  tii« 
MtB^  of  txcitemeat;  tre  treJJ  remember  the  painful  usto^iishmeiil 
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of  a  grave  elderly  abstinent  divine,  who,  on  bring  told  aJicr  an 
operation  that  he  bad  sang,  exclaimed,  **  Good  graciouit,  is  it  poft- 
eible  !  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  I  never  sang  a  song  In  my  life,  and  is 
it  possible  1  conld  have  so  counnilted  myself — but  what  could  I 
have  snng?"  A  lilUe  badinage  lookplaco,  ilbeinginRinnatcd  that 
the  song  was  of  a  rnlher  Tom-Moorish  character,  lill  bis  horror 
became  so  great  tlial  it  was  necessary  to  reheve  his  mind  by  telling 
him  that"  llallclnjah"  was  llip  burden  of  bis  channl. 

The  general  conililion  of  the  patient  as  regards  robustness  or 
the  contrary,  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Snow  to  exercise  a  consider* 
able  influence  on  the  way  in  which  cidnroform  acts;  usually  the 
more  feeble  the  patient  is,  the  more  quieily  does  he  become  insen- 
sible ;  whilst  if  he  is  strong  and  robust  there  is  very  likely  lo  be 
menial  excitement,  rigidity  of  the  mnscles  and  perhaps  struggling. 
Dr.  Snow  bus  frequently  exliibited  chloroform  in  extreme  old  age 
willi  the  best  ettects,  and  does  not  consider  il  a  source  of  danger 
when  proper  care  is  taken  ;  old  persons  are  generally  rather  lunger 
than  othi'TR  in  recovering  their  consciousness,  probably  because, 
owing  lo  their  circulatiou  and  respiration  being  less  active,  the 
vapour  requires  a  longer  time  to  escape  by  the  lungs,  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  thai  cldoroform  passes  off  unchanged  from  the  blood, 
in  the  expired  air. 

The  usual  and  expected  oflecl  of  chloroform  is  to  de;)rive  the 
individual  of  consciousness;  but  it  occnsinnnlly  fails  lo  do  ibis 
and  gives  rise  lo  a  very  remarkable  trance-like  coudition.  We 
were  once  present  wlipn  chloroform  was  administered  lo  a  lady 
about  to  nndert^o  a  painful  operation  on  tlie  mouth  ;  the  usual 
phenomena  took  place^  and  in  due  time  the  gentleman  who  admi- 
nistered tlic  vapour  announced  that  she  was  perfectly  insensible ; 
the  operation  was  performed,  and  during  ils  progress  the  by- 
Btandt-rs  conversed  unreservedly  on  its  diSicultiL-s  and  the  pros- 
pects of  success. 

When  the  patient  *  came  1«,'  she,  to  onr  niter  aslnnishment,  as- 
serted that  she  had  been  perfectly  conscious  the  whole  time,  though 
unable  to  make  the  least  sign  or  movement,  had  felt  pain,  and  had 
heard  every  word  spoken,  which  was  proved  by  her  repeating  the 
conversation  ;  she  staled  that  the  time  seemed  a  perfect  age,  and 
that  though  hearing  and  feeling  what  was  going  on  she  lived  her 
life  over  again,  events  even  of  early  childhood  long  forgotten,  rising 
up  like  a  picture  before  her.  It  is  said,  and  truly,  that  in  ihe  few 
seconds  between  sleeping  and  waking,  some  of  the  longest  dreams 
take  place,  and  that  a  drowning  man  has  just  before  the  extinction 
of  consciousness  reviewed  as  in  a  mirror,  every  action  of  his  life. 
So  in  the  case  of  this  lady,  years  appeared  to  move  slowly  on  and 
to  be  succeeded  by  other  years  with  all  their  events,  each  attended 
with  corresponding  emolious,  during  the  few  minutes  she  was 
fairly  under  the  chloroformic  influence:  yet  with  alt  this  the  pro- 
minent feeling  was  an  intense  struggling  lo  make  us  aware  that  she 
was  not  insensible ;  of  which  condition  there  was  every  outward 
indication. 

Oar  readers  must  ail  be  familiar,  from  observalAon  or  description. 
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wiib  ibo  mimoaa  pudica  or  senBitivc  plant ;  now  U  is  a  curious  fact 
ulul  tbe  influence  of  chloroform  is  not  confined  to  the  animal 
^ItiDgdoiD,  but  exluuds  to  the  vegetable  world,  for  Professor  Marcet 
of  Geneva  has  asci^rtaincd  thai  it  poRsesses  the  power  of  arrei^tiug 
_i6r  >  time,  if  not  of  allogelher  destroying,  Uie  initability  of  the  sen- 
litirc  plant.  Thus  we  tind  from  time  lo  time  striktn'/  illustrations 
'  ihe  identity  which  exists  in  the  irritability  of  plants  and  the 
raervoiu  systems  of  animals. 

Axnoog  the  ancients  the  mandrake,  or  mandragora,  lield  a  high 
rrpuUtion  for  ntilily  in  drowning  pain.  Pliny  tells  us  that  "in  the 
digging  up  of  the  rout  of  mandrage  there  are  some  ceremonies  ob- 
MfTcd  ;  first,  they  that  goe  about  this  worke  looke  especinUy  lo 
ihift,  Uial  llie  wind  he  not  in  their  face  but  blow  upon  their  backs; 
iImd  with  the  point  of  a  sword  they  draw  three  circles  round 
about  the  plant,  which  don,  they  dig  it  up  afterwards  with  tbeiv 
£ice  into  the  west.  *  *  It  may  be  used  safely  enough  for  to  pro- 
cnre  steep  if  there  be  a  good  regard  had  in  the  dose,  that  it  be 
■Mwerable  iu  proportion  lo  the  Ktrcuglh  and  complexion  of  the 
pttivDt;  it  is  an  ordiuary  thing  to  driok  it  against  the  poison  of 
Nipent&;  likewise  before  the  cutting  or  cauterizing,  pricking  or 
lunciog,  of  liny  member,  to  take  away  the  sense  and  feeling  of 
■Dch  extreme  cures:  and  suilicient  it  is  in  some  bodies  to  cast 
thcni  iuto  a  sleep  with  the  smel  of  mandrage,  against  the  time  of 
tticb  chinirgery."* 

Tbe  discovery  oi  chloroform,  as  an  anteslhetic  agent,  u'as  made 
by  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  attended  with  some  very 
aiDU&iug  circumstances,  as  narrated  by  Proftssor  Miller.  Dr.  Simp- 
•on  bad  long  felt  convinced  that  there  exiiited  some  ana:slhelic 
agent  Hiperior  to  ether,  which  was  then  uU  the  rage,  ami  in  Oclo- 
ber  1847  got  up  pleasant  little  parlies  quite  in  a  sociable  way,  to 
try  ihc  effects  of  other  respirable  gases  on  himself  and  friends. 
ITie  ordinary  way  of  experimenting  was  as  follow.s.  Kadi  guest 
waa  supplied  with  about  a  leaspoonful  of  the  fluid  lo  bo  experi- 
seuted  un,  in  a  tumbler  or  hngt>r-glHs.s,  which  was  placed  iu  hot 
vster  if  tbe  substance  did  not  happen  to  be  very  volatile.  Hold- 
ing tbe  mouth  aud  nostrils  over  tiie  open  vessel  inhalation  was  pro- 
eMded  with  t^lowly  and  deliberately,  all  inhaling  at  the  same  lime, 
aad  each  noting  llie  efl'ects  as  they  arost;.  Late  on  the  evening 
of  tbe  4th  November  1^47,  Dr.  Simpson,  with  his  two  friends  Drs. 
Xalb  and  Dintcan,  sal  down  to  quaff  the  dowiug  vapour  iu  (he 
daiux  room  of  the  learned  host.  Having  inhaled  several  sub- 
■laoccs  without  much  clfect,  it  occurred  lo  Dr.  Simpson  to  try  a 
ponderous  material  which  he  had  formerly  set  aside  on  a  lumber 
able  as  utterly  unpromising.  It  happened  to  be  a  small  bottle  of 
cUorofonn,  and  with  each  tumbler  newly  charged,  the  inhalers 
•eivmnly  pursued  llieir  vocation.  Immediately  an  unwonted  hila- 
id  the  party— their  eyes  sparkled — -they  became  exces- 
.  ^  lly  and  reiy  loquacious.  The  conversation  flowed  so 
fanaklj,  that  some  ladies  and  a  naval  officer  who  were  preseul  were 
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quite  charmed.  But  smldeiily  there  was  a  talk  of  sonnds  being 
heard  like  those  of  a  cnllnn-mill,  loiulcr  oiul  loader — a  mo- 
nienl  more — a  dead  silenci',  and  tlien  a  cra»h  !  On  awakinjf, 
Dr.  Simpson's  first  perceptiun  was  mental,  "this  is  far  stronger 
and  better  ihnn  ether,"  said  he  to  himself.  His  second  was  ti> 
note  thai  he  was  jirostrale  un  the  floor,  and  that  among  his  frii-'nds 
about  him,  there  was  both  confusion  und  alarm.  Hearinji:  a  nois«, 
he  lumt'd  round  and  saw  !)r.  Diincun  in  a  most  nndi;*nified  atli. 
tude  beneath  a  chair.  His  jaw  had  diopped,  liis  ejes  were  start- 
iu};,  his  hea<l  bent  half  under  him  ;  quite  unconscious  and  suoring^ 
in  n  most  deteiTuined  and  alarming  manuer — more  noise  still  to  the 
doctor  and  much  motion— disagreeably  so— and  then  his  eyes 
overlook  Dr.  Keith's  feet  and  le^s,  making  valorous  elVorts  lo  over- 
turn the  supper  table,  und  annihilate  cverj'thing  that  was  on  it. 

IJy-and-by  Dr.  SimpRon's  he.id  ceased  to  swim,  and  he  rej^ained 
Iiis  seal;  Dr.  Duncan,  barini^  finished  his  uncomfortable  slumber, 
resumed  his  chair;  and  Dr.  Keith,  having  come  to  an  arrang©- 
inent  with  the  table,  likewise  assumed  his  seat  and  his  placidity  ; 
then  came  a  comparing  of  notes  and  a  chorus  of  congratulation, 
fur  ihe  nbiect  had  been  allaitied  ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  wliich 
the  wonderful  powers  of  chlorofonn  were  firat  discovered  and  put 
(n  the  test.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  smaU  slock  of  chloroform 
having  been  speedily  exhausted,  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  firm  of  Dun- 
can, Flockharl,  and  Co..  was  pressed  into  the  service  for  restoring 
t)ie  supply,  and  little  respite  had  tliat  gentleman  for  many  months 
from  his  chloroformic  labours. 

According  to  our  own  experience,  chlnroform  is  by  no  tncans 
disagreeable.  Circumstances  led  to  our  taking  it,  and  as  far  as  we 
remember,  our  feelings  were  nearly  as  ftillows : — the  nerroosnoss 
which  Ihe  anticipation  of  the  chloroform  and  the  expei^ted 
operation  had  excited,  gradually  passed  away  after  a  few  inhata- 
liuns,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  pleasant  champaigny  exhilaration ;  a 
few  seconds  more  and  a  rather  unpleasant  oppression  of  the  chest 
led  to  an  endeavour  lo  express  discomfort,  but  whilst  still  doing  so 
—or  leather  supposing  we  were  doing  so — we  were  infomied  that 
ihe  operatiou  was  over.  ITiierly  incredulous,  we  sought  for  proof, 
soon  found  it,  and  then  unr  emotions  of  joy  were  almost  over- 
whelming. In  trntli,  we  had  been  iusen&ible  full  five  minutes; 
but  one  of  the  pccnlinrilics  of  chloroformic  unconsciousuess  being 
the  obliteration  of  memory,  the  jiersou  is  carried  on  from  the 
last  event  before  tlie  full  eHecl  of  the  chloroform,  lo  the  return  of 
consciousness,  as  one  and  the  same  current  of  ideas. 

An  important  j»oinl  in  connection  with  chloroform,  is  the 
possibility  of  its  illegal  use  for  the  purposes  of  robbery,  &c. 
About  two  years  ago,  several  cases  occ»irred,  in  which  it  was  said 
to  have  been  employed  for  that  object,  and  so  serious  was  the 
matter  considereil,  that  Lord  Campbell  made  it  llic  special  subject 
of  a  penal  enactment.  'I'here  are,  however,  something  more  thnn 
grave  donbU  on  the  minds  of  thfjsc  best  ac(juaiiited  wilh  the  suli- 
ject,  as  lo  whether  clilorofonn  has  not  laboured  under  an  unjust 
accusation,  in  some,  at  /cost,  of  the  cases  aVVuded  Vo  •.  anA  as  W  W 
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rery  poisible  (hftt  the  qne&tion  may  fTom  time  to  time  be  raisvil, 

»writ  ilUe  the  grounds  on  Q-hich  Dr.  Siiuw.  a  pecniiarly  com- 

tprtwit  nrtbonty,  urired  at  ihc  opinion  that  chlorofbrm  cauuot  be 

"  inih  effect  in  street  robberies. 

When   adniDistered    grariually,   ehlorofortn   can  be  breathed 

easily  enough  by  a  person  wilting  and  anxious  to  Lake  it ;  but  he 

t.i>B*  to  draw  his  breath  many  times  before  he  becomes  uncon- 

Dt.     Daring  all  lliis  inlerral  he  has  the  perfect  i>ercG])lioti  of 

\0>9  iiii|iKSsio«  of  the  raponr  nn  his  nose,  month,  and  throat,  as 

'vrdS  as  of  other  seusatiuue  whicii   it  cuuses;  and  every  ]>ersou 

who    has   inhaled    chloroform,   retains    a   recollection   of  these 

inprettioos  and  sensation^:.     If  chloroform  be  given  to  a  child 

iridM  adeep,  the  child  awakes  in  nearly  every  insiaucc  belbre 

bcisf  mtde  xnsenfiible,  however  gently  the  vapour  may  be  insi- 

Mntodynid  no  animal,  either  wild  or  tiunc.  can  be  made  insensible 

kvilboot  being  first  secured;  the  chloroform  may,  ii  is  true,  be 

•odtfenlr  apphed  on  a  handkerchief  to  the  nose  of  an  animal,  but 

tbe  creature  tunis  its  head  aside  or  runs  away  n'itliout  breathing 

my  of  the  vapour.     If  n  handkerchief  wetted  uith  sufficient  chlo- 

VOfonn  to  cau»c  insensibility,  is  suddenly  applied  to  a  person's 

l^ce,  the  pungency  of  llie  vupour  is  so  great  as  iniuedialcly  to 

■pt  the  brecUfmig,  and  the  individual  could  nut  inhale  it 

if  bo  should  msh.     From  all  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that 

i^cMnmfonn  cannot  be  given  to  a  person  in  his  sober  senses  with- 

oat  his  knowledge  and  full  consent,  except  by  maiu  force.     It  is 

i«enait),  iherufore,  that  this  agent  canuol  be  employed  in  a  public 

■■treel  or  Uiorougbfare;  and  as  the  force  tlial  would  be  required  to 

I  a  person  take  it  agninst  his  nill,  would  be  uinre  tliau  sutK- 

Dl  lo  effect  a  robbery,  and  enough  to  effect  any  other  (elnny  by 

Ivfdinvy  means,  it  would  afford  no  help  to  the  criminal  in  more 

^•ecladed  situations.     Supposing  thai  the  felon,  or  felons,  could 

sncceod  in  keeping  a  handkerchief  closely  applied  to  the  face,  the 

Iperson  attacked  would  only  begin  to  breathe  the  chloroform  when 

aghly  cxIiausttMl  by  resistance  or  want  of  breath,  and  when, 

I  fact,  the  culprits  could  efft-cl  ihtir  purpose  without  it. 

A  proof  of  these  positions  was  afforded  by  tlie  -circumstances 

altrnuing  a  ca^se  in  which  chloroform  really  was  used  for  iho 

purpo&c  of  committing  a  robbery.     A  man  contrived  to  secrete 

atnaelf  under  a  bed  in  an  hotel  at  Kendal,  and  at  midnight  at- 

rteuiptfd  lo  give  chlornform  lo  an  elderly  genllemnn  iu  his  sleep. 

effect  of  this  was  lo  awaken  him,  and  ihnugh  the  robber  used 

violence  th:it  the  night-dress  o(  his  victim  was  covered  with 

lood.  ;ind  the  bedding  fell  on  the  floor  in  the  scuffle,  he  did  not 

'■  in  his  purpusc;  tlie  people  in  the  house  were  disturbed, 

ilijc  ii.iti  seciOYjd,  lrie<1,  and  punished  by  eighteen  months"  bard 

boor. 

Whi'o,  therefore,  we  hear  niarvellons  talcs  of  persons  going 
■long  llie  street  bt^ing  tendered  suddenly  insensiblL-  and  in  that 
rc^bed,  it  may  fairly  bo  conc1nde<l  that  all  the  iiict*  are  not 
at«d,  and  that  chioroforin  is  brought  ibrward  lo  sinulhcr  soiaft- 
lAinjf  wbicb  it  majr  not  be  coareDieni  lo  make  known. 
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The  conclusion  so  eagerly  jumped  at,  that  because  people  bad 
been  robbed  in  an  unusual  manner,  they  had  certainly  l>een  chla- 
rofonned,  reminds  us  of  a  story  of  a  very  respectable  quacic,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  statements  of  hiK  clients, 
and,  under  pretence  of  retiring  lo  a  closet  to  meditate,  lliere  opened 
a  book  which  contained  cures  for  all  diseases,  and  on  whatever 
remedy  his  eye  first  fell,  that  he  resolved  to  try. 

On  one  fine  morning  he  was  summoned  lo  a  girl,  who,  being 
tickled  whiliil  holding  some  pins  in  her  mouth,  unlortuiialely  &wal- 
lowed  one,  whicii  stuck  in  her  throat.  The  Iricnds,  wiili  some 
justice,  urged  the  doctor  lo  depart  fiom  his  usuid  custom,  and  do 
fiomclhing  instantly  for  ihc  relief  nf  tlie  sufferer;  but  ihe  sage 
was  inexorable,  and  declined  lo  yield  to  their  eniroalics,  though 
tlieir  fears  that  the  damsel  would  be  choked  before  llie  remedy 
arrived  were  energetically  expressed.  Happily  they  were  gi-ound- 
less,  for,  on  his  return,  the  doctor  ordered  a  scalding  hot  poultice 
lo  be  applied  over  Lhe  whole  abdomen,  which  being  done,  an 
involuntary  spasmodic  action  was  excited,  the  piu  was  ejected,  and 
the  doctor's  (umc  and  his  practice  greatly  extended.  *J  he  remedy 
had  certainly  the  cliarm  of  novelty,  but  will  scarcely  do  lo  be 
relied  on  in  similar  cases. 

A  verj'  remarkable  difl'erence  exists  between  persons  as  to  iheir 
capability  of  bearing  pain  ;  generally  those  m  high  sensitiveness 
and  intellecluulily — whose  nerves,  in  common  parlance,  are  finely 
strung,  evince  the  greatest  susceptibility.  To  them  a  scratch  or 
trifling  wound,  wUich  others  would  scarcely  feel,  is  really  a  cause 
of  acnte  paiu.  The  late  Sir  llobcrt  Peel  presented  this  condition 
in  a  marked  degree;  a  slight  bite  from  a  monkey  at  the  Zonlo- 
^cal  Gardens,  some  time  before  bis  death,  caused  him  to  faint ; 
and  after  the  sad  accident  which  look  him  from  among  us,  it  was 
ibuud  impossible  to  make  a  foil  and  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  scat  of  injury,  from  the  exquisite  lonueut  which  the  slightest 
movement  or  handling  of  the  parts  occasioned.  Some  serious 
injury  had  been  inllicled  uear  the  collui-bone,  and  a  forcible  con- 
trast to  the  illusLriou!:  statesman  is  presented  by  General  Sir  John 
Moore,  who,  on  the  field  of  Curunua,  received  his  mortal  wound 
iu  the  same  siluation.  The  following  is  tlie  account  given  by 
Sir  William  Napier. 

"  Sir  John  Moore,  while  earnestly  watching  the  result  of  the 
fight  about  the  village  of  Elviua,  ivas  struck  on  the  loft  breast  by 
a  cannon-shot.  The  shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with  violence, 
but  he  rose  again  in  a  sitting  posture,  his  countenance  unchanged, 
and  his  steadfarit  eye  still  fixed  on  the  regiments  engaged  iu  his 
fix)nt,  no  sigh  betraying  a  sensation  of  pain.  In  a  few  moments, 
when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  troops  were  gaining  ground,  his 
countenance  brightened  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to  the 
rear,  'llien  was  seen  llie  dreadful  nature  of  his  hurt.  1'hc 
shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces,  the  arm  was  hanging  by  a  piece 
of  skin,  the  ribs  over  the  heart  were  broken  and  bared  of  dcsh» 
and  the  muscles  of  the  breast  torn  into  long  strips,  which  wers; 
J2>ter}ace6  hy  their  recoil  from  the  dragging  of  the  shot.    Aa  the 
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isoldiert  pbced  liitn  in  &  blanket,  bis  sword  got  entangled,  and  the 
lull  iDiered  ibe  wound.  Captain  Hardingo  (the  present  Lord 
iiaidiuKc),  a  &laff  officer,  who  liap^iened  to  be  near,  allemplcd  to 

\t»ke  it  otr*  but  the  dying  man  stopped  him,  saying,  '■  Tt  is  as  well 
«s  it  is :  I  bad  rallier  it  nhould  go  out  of  the  Held  with  me :'  and 
ill  lliaL  manner,  bo  becoming  a  soldier,  Moore  was  borne  from  the 

From  the  spot  where  he  fell,  the  General  was  carried  to  the 
,  lown  by  a  purly  of  soldiers,  his  blood  ilowed  fast,  and  ihf  torture 
of  his  wound  was  great,  yet  such  was  the  unshaken  firmness  of  his 
mind,  that  thoiie  about  hira,  judging  from  the  resolution  of  his 
C(N2Utcnance  that  his  hurt  was  not  niurtfU,  expressed  a  hope  of  his 
recoTcrr ;  heuriug  this,  ho  looked  steadfastly  at  the  injury  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  *'  No,  1  feel  tliat  to  be  inipnssible." 

Several  times  he  caused  his  attendants  to  stop  and  turn  him 
toujk],  Uiat  bo  might  behold  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  the 
&ring  iodicated  the  advance  of  the  British,  he  discovered  his  satis- 
faction, and  permitted  the  bearers  to  proceed.  Being  brought  to 
bis  lodgings,  the  surgeons  examined  bis  woiuid,  but  there  was  no 
hope,  the  pain  increased,  and  he  spoke  with  great  difhcully  "  *  *. 
Ui5  counlenanco  continued  firm,  and  his  thoughts  clear;  once 
only,  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became  agitated ;  but  ho 
often  inquired  afier  lAc  safety  of  his  friends  and  the  officers  of  his 
sUS,  and  he  did  not,  even  iu  this  moment,  forget  to  recommend 
those  whose  merit  had  given  them  claims  to  promotion.  His 
ntnDgth  failed  fast,  aud  life  was  just  extiuct,  when,  with  an 
WMobdued  spirit,  he  exclaimed,  *'  1  hope  the  people  of  England 
will  be  satisfied — I  hope  my  couulry  will  do  me  justice  !^'  And 
•0  be  died. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  intense  mental  jire-occupatiou  somewhat 
blunted  the  suS'criugs  of  the  General,  but  a  strong  high  courago 
prereolcd  auy  unseemly  complaint.  We,  ourselves,  have  seen 
msDjr  instances  iu  an  operating  theatre — a  far  severer  test  of  true 
coungc  than  the  excitement  of  battle  —  where  mutilations  the 
mott  severe  have  been  borne  with  unflinching  courage ;  more 
frequently  by  women  than  by  men.  Perhaps  the  coolest  exhibi- 
tion of  fortitude  under  such  a  trial  was  exhibited  by  a  tailor,  who 
effectually  cleared  his  profession  of  the  standing  reproach,  showing 
nine  times  the  pluck  of  ordinary  men.  This  man's  right  leg  was 
neoovcd  below  the  knee,  long  before  chloroform  was  known ;  on 
being  placed  on  the  table,  he  quietly  folded  his  arms,  and  sur- 
teyed  the  preliminar)*  proceedings  with  the  coolness  of  a  disin- 
lonsted  spectator.  He  closed  bis  eyes  during  the  operaiiuu,  but 
as  face  remained  unchanged,  and  be  apologized  for  starting  when 
"^a  oerre  was  snipped.  When  all  was  over  be  rose,  quietly  tliauked 
the  operator,  bowed  to  the  spectators,  and  was  carried  out  of  the 
jbeatre.  We  grieve  to  say  the  poor  fellow  died,  to  the  regret  of 
ODC  who  witnessed  bis  heroic  courage. 
Tl)e  most  remarkable  account  of  indifference  to  pain  with  which 
«re  acquainted,  is  thai  bv  Mr.  CaiJin,  of  the  scU-impoKcd  Vot- 
tam  of  the  Mandan  Itidians,  in  order  to  qualify  tlicmse\TCft  fox 


the  honourod  rank  of  warriors.  '*Onc  at  a  time  of  the  yoang  fellows 
already  eranciated  with  fasting,  and  thirsting,  and  waking,  foinear- 
ly  four  days  and  ni(;hls,  advanced  from  llip  side  of  the  lodge  and 
placed  himself  on  his  hands  and  feel,  or  otherwise,  aa  best  ndfipted 
for  the  performance  of  the  operation,  where  he  submitted  to  the 
cruelties  in  the  following  manner.  An  inch  or  more  of  the  flesh 
of  each  shouldor  was  taken  up  between  the  finger  and  thumb  by 
the  man  who  held  the  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  knife  which 
had  been  ground  sharp  on  both  edges  and  then  hacked  and  notched 
with  the  blade  uf  another  to  make  it  produce  as  much  pain  as  pos- 
sible, was  forced  through  the  flesh  below  the  fliigerK,  and  being^ 
withdrawn  was  followed  by  a  splint  or  skewer  hY)m  the  other,  who 
held  a  bundle  of  such  in  his  left  hand,  and  was  ready  to  force 
them  tlirough  the  wound.  There  were  then  two  cords  lowered 
down  from  the  top  of  the  lodge,  wliich  were  fastened  to  these 
splints  or  skewers,  and  they  in.stautlr  began  lo  haul  him  up  :  he 
^vas  thus  raised  until  his  botiy  was  just  suspended  from  the  ground 
where  he  rested,  until  the  knife  and  a  splint  wore  passed  through 
the  llesh  or  integuments  in  a  similar  manner  on  each  arm  below 
the  shoulder,  below  tlie  elbow,  on  the  thighs,  and  below  the  knees. 
.In  some  instances,  they  remained  in  a  reclining  posture  on  tlic 
'ground,  until  this  painful  operation  was  finished,  which  was  per- 
formed in  all  instances  fxaclly  on  the  same  parts  of  the  bodies 
and  limbs;  and  which,  in  its  progress,  occupied  some  tive  or  six 
minulci. 

**Eacli  one  was  then  inslaolly  raised  n-ith  the  cords,  until  the 
weight  of  his  body  was  suspended  Ijy  ihem,  and  then,  while  the 
hlood  was  streaming  down  their  limbs,  the  bystanders  hung  upon 
the  splints  each  man's  appropriate  sliielci,  bow,  quiver,  &c.,  and  in 
many  instances,  the  skull  of  a  hulfalo,  with  the  horns  on  it,  wa.s 
nliachcd  to  each  lower  arm,  and  each  lower  leg,  for  the  purpose, 
jjrobably,  of  preventing,  by  their  great  weight,  the  struggling 
which  might  otherwise  take  place  to  their  di&fidvantage  whilst  they 
were  hung  up.  When  these  things  were  all  adjusted,  each  one 
was  raised  higher  by  the  cords,  until  these  weights  nil  swung 
clear  from  the  ground.  •  *  The  unflinching  fortitude  with 
which  every  one  of  Ihem  l>orc  this  pan  of  the  torture  surpassed 
credibiliiy.f 

Happily,  in  this  country  at  least,  torture  is  now  only  made  sub- 
servient to  the  restoration  of  health  ;  and  more  than  this,  the  most 
timid  may  surrev  an  expected  operation  with  calm  indifTcrence — 
so  far  as  the  pain  is  concerned:  the  terrors  of  the  knife  are  ex- 
tingtiished,  and  though  the  result  of  all  such  proceedings  rests 
not  with  man,  it  is  permitted  us  to  ap])ly  the  resources  of  our  art 
for  (he  relief  of  sufferiug  humanity;  and  the  afBicled  can,  in  these 
times,  avail  themselves  of  surgical  skill,  wiihnul  passing  thnuigh  the 
turribic  ordeal  which  formerly  fdlcd  Ihc  heart  with  dread,  and  the 
conlemi'Uttion  of  which  increased  tenfold  tlic  gloum  of  the  shadow 
of  the  dark  valley  beyond. 

f  "Note»  oa  the  Sortb  American  Indiana."    Vol.  U.  ^  17Q> 
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A  TORK  on  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Foartccnth,  in  two  volumes, 
written  by  a  man  who  figured  at  the  time,  and  of  whom  Madame 
Serigne  remarked  that  he  possessed  considerable  wit  and  intel- 
ligenre,  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  The  6rst  impression 
on  lookiag  into  Cosnac's  "  Memoirs"  is  that  they  do  not  pro- 
niae  to  afford  much  tliat  is  new  and  interesting,  and  that  cer- 
tainly they  do  not  answer  to  his  reputation,  it  is  only  slowly 
H  «e  proceed 'that  we  begin  to  be  aware  he  has  materially  in- 
fenned  ua  on  many  points,  and  enabled  us  to  judge  more  clearly 
racprctin^  some  matters  which  previously  presented  themselves 
obacurely  to  our  minds.  In  the  present  instance  I  intend  to 
Miect  for  discussion  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinating  person 
»bom  he  paints  in  bis  **  Memoirs  ;  "  I  allude  to  Madame,  the 
Dochew  of  Orleans,  to  whom  Cosnac  had  the  honour  of  devoting 
hinisrU' from  pure  attachment,  and  for  whom  also  he  had  the  honour 
of  suffering.  His  portrait  of  ber  docs  not  lose  any  of  its  attractions 
wt>eo  placed  near  those  which  arc  more  imposing,  and  we  turn  to 
ibis  sketch  wiih  pleasure,  even  after  reading  Bossuet's  celebrated 
"Funeral  Oration,"  for  it  forms  nn  agreeable  addition  to  all  that 
has  been  written  by  Madame  La  Fayetie,  Clioiav,  and  La  Fare. 
Madftme  La  Fayette  furnishes  us  with  some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  Madame  Hcnricite;  theee  present  her  to  us 
exactly  in  the  light  in  which  a  refined  woman  and  a  princess  at 
.Jieul.,  would  wish  to  bo  viewed;  many  were  written  after  intimate 
^coover^atiuos  with  Madame,  and  were  destined  by  Madame  La 
Fayette  for  her  perusal. 

'ilie  youug  English  Princess  was  educated  in  France  during  the 

misfortunes  of  her  house,  and  ber  band  was  promised  to  Monsieur, 

the  King's  brother.    Immediately  after  the  youthful  Louis  the  Four- 

i  leenth  married  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  precisely  at  the  time  uhcn 

tCborlcs  the  Second  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.    She 

A  visit  to  London  with  her  mother  to  see  her  royal  brother, 

l»ortly  af^cr  bia  restoration,  and  there  she  succeeded  in  winning  all 

IfccArts,  and  effectually  felt  the  power  of  her  charms.    .At  this  time  she 

r«b  not  more  than  seventeen;  "she  bad,"  says  Choisy,  "brilliant 

l«X|)re&«ivo  black  eyes,  and  so  full  of  fire  that  it  was  impossible  for 

'  man  to  resist  their  attraction;  never  was  princess  more  engag- 

On  her  return  to  France  she  became  the  object  of  general 

uia^e  ;   Monsieur  was  also  among  those  ubo  offered  it  at  her 

Bc,  and  till  the  day  of  her  marriage  never  ceased  paying  her  the 

marked  attention,  tbougti  love  was  wanting  to  make  it  accept- 

;  the  miracle  of  inflaming  this  Prince's  heart,  however,  was  not 

'  to  bo  accomplished  by  any  woman  in  the  world.     Among  the  per&on^ 

*   Traashacd  sad  adapted  from  the  French. 


who  moved  in  Monsieur's  circle  was  a  young  nobleman,  who  was 
bis  chief  favourite;  this  was  the  Count  de  Guiche,  the  handsomest 
man  at  Court,  the  proudest,  the  bravest,  as  well  as  the  noblest  lu 
appearance;  be  wore  besides  an  air  of  dignified  self-possession, 
which  always  pleases  a  woman,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  out  their  ideas 
of  a  genuine  hero  of  romance,  and,  according  to  everybody's  opinion, 
the  Count  de  Guiche  was  a  perfect  hero.  Now  Monsieur,  without 
being  in  love,  was  very  jealous,  which  is  not  at  alt  an  uttpommon 
case,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  become  soon  enougli  so,  for  the 
Count  de  Guichc's  peace  of  mind.  He  had  himself  introduced  the 
Count  to  the  Princess,  and  encouraged  their  intimacy ;  conse- 
quently, he  placed  him  in  a  position  admirably  calculated  for  be- 
coming fully  aware  of  all  her  charms. 

The  years  IGGl  and  1GG2  were  spent  in  all  the  enjoyment  of 
youth  and  freshness,  and  might  literally  be  called  the  spring  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  reign ;  gaiety,  gallantry,  and  ideas  of  love  and 
glory,  as  well  as  wit  and  talent,  calculated  to  foster  all  these  feelings^ 
reigned  supreme  at  this  period.  As  soon  as  Madame  was  married 
and  emancipated  from  her  mother's  control,  by  whom  she  had  hitherto 
been  kept  in  leading-strings,  it  was  quite  a  discovery  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  she  possessed  as  much  intelligence  and  affability  as 
anybody  else.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  took  up  her  abode  with 
Monsieur  at  the  Tuileries,  and  when  later  she  quitted  this  residence 
she  removed  to  the  Palais  Iloval,  so  that  she  was  indeed  a  Parisian 
Princess.  Monsieur,  althougli  excessively  indolent,  prided  himself 
on  being  popular  in  Paris  ;  when  the  Court  was  not  there  he  used 
to  delight  in  making  journeys  to  and  fro,  and  short  stays  in  the 
capital.  He  even  felt  a  malicious  kind  of  pleasure  because  he 
imagined  that  these  visits  were  displeasing  to  the  King,  "  but  iti 
fact,"  says  Cosaac,  "he  was  enchanted  at  holding  a  court  of  his 
own,  and  was  perfcctiv  in  raptures  when  there  happened  to  be 
a  large  assembly  of  the  fashionabk;  world  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
for  be  said  they  came  in  honour  of  him,  though,  in  reality,  Madame 
was  the  attraction.  He  was  careful  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  everybody,  and  it  might  easily  be  observed  that  he  was  more  or 
less  lively  in  proportion  as  his  little  court  was  much  or  little 
attended.  But  as  I  did  not  perceive  that  these  visits  produced  the 
effect  which  he  seemed  to  desire,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  saw 
from  what  he  himself  told  me  that  at  first  his  Majesty  had  been 
annoyed  by  them,  and  afterwards  had  ridiculed  them,  1  could 
never  gratify  him  by  applauding  his  conduct,  and  1  told  him  that  1 
did  not  think  it  prudent  of  him  to  aff'ord  even  the  slightest  grounds 
of  disptea:>ure  to  one  who  had  it  in  liis  power  to  show  it  very 
seriously  ;  but  Monsieur  was  so  delighted  at  being  able  to  say 
quietly  to  about  ten  or  twelve  persons  on  the  evenings  which  he 
spent  in  Paris,  '  Well!  have  1  not  a  large  assembly  to-night!'  that 
to  tell  him  such  truths  was  to  oppose  bis  pleasure,  and  in  his  mind 
pleasure  always  took  the  place  of  more  important  things.'' 

Monsieur,  lather  of  the  Orleans  branch,  generally  so  weak  and 
unworthy  a  father,  loved,  like  his  successors,  to  hold  his  Court  at 
tbe  Palais  Royal  aud  to  share  some   of  the  K'vng'a  ^y^vAtmcVVj- , 
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though  really  a  nonentity,  vanity  with  him  answered  the  purpose 
~  wisdom  and  penetration  in  political  matters. 

But  let   us  return  to   Madame.     Shortly  after  the  coramence- 

Dent  of  the  year  1601,  she  was  installed  in  the  Tuileries,  and 

she  made  choice  of   her  ladies-in-wailtng  and  her   friends. 

ame  la  Fayette,  who  was  one  of  iliem,  mentions  the  others. 

All  these  persons,"  says  the  amiable  historian,  "spent  the  atter- 

|flooDS  in  Madame^s  apartments,  and  they  had  the  honour  of  accom- 
Dying  her  in  her  airings.     On  returning  from  the  walk  supper 

fvas  taken  with  Monsieur,  and  after  supper  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
i>urt  joined  the  circle,  the  programme  of  the  cvening^s  entertain- 

[n>fn(  was  varied  by  acting,  playing  at  cards,  and  musical  perform* 
Boces,  and  everybody  was  thoroughly  amused,  so  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  mixture  of  ennui."     The  King,  who  formerly  had 

.been  little  pleased  at  the  idea  of  marrying  Madame,  "felt  as  he 

^became  more  acquainted  with  her,  how  mistaken  he  had  been 
in  not  thinking  her  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  world."  And 
here  the  romance  begins,  or  rather  many  romances  at  the  same 
time,  Madame  became  the  Queen  of  the  moment,  and  this  moment 
lasted  till  her  death.  She  gave  the  ton  to  the  whole  of  the  young 
Court,  and  arranged  all  the  parties  of  amusement :  these  were 
really  proposed  for  her  sake,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  King  only 

'  took  pleasure  in  them  in  proportion  as  she  enjoyed  herself 

Madame  la  Fayette,  who  thus  furnishes  us  with  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  offers  us  also  a  peep  behind  the  scenes.  She 
describes  the  King  as  more  captivated  than  a  brother-in-law  should 
haVe  been,  and  Madame  more  touched  than  was  proper  for  a  sister- 
U'law ;  then  she  speaks  of  the  budding  La  Valliere,  who  oppor- 
tunely prevented  them  from  becoming  still  more  deeply  attached 
to  each  other ;  of  the  Count  de  Guiche,  who,  at  this  precise 
time,  was  making  the  same  advances  in  Madame 's  fiivour,  as  La 
Valliore's  was  in  the  King's.  Then  follows  an  account  of  those 
jealousies,  suspicions,  rivalries,  and  deceptions  of  con6dants,  who 
made  themselves  useful  and  were  found  to  be  treacherous,  which 
always  form  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  young  and  loving 
beans.  But  here  we  have  to  deal  with  royalty  as  well  as  youth, 
and  royalty,  too,  which  shed  a  lu?tre  over  the  most  glorious  reign, 
history  finds  a  place  for  them,  and  literature  has  consecrated  their 
memory  though  poetry  has  not  recorded  their  praise.  In  onier  to 
comprehend  fully  how  Madame  remained  faithful  to  her  husband 
in  the  mid^t  of  so  many  snares,  and  was  able  to  say  truly,  on  her 
death-bed,  "  Monsieur,  I  have  never  forgotten  that  I  was  your 
irife," — the  difficulties  of  her  position  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  her  iige  and  that  kind  of  innocence  which  geuerally  accom- 
panies youthful  imprudence.  NAhcn  the  Count  de  Guiche  was 
exiled  id  1664,  Madame,  who  was  then  twenty  years^  old,  had 
become  more  guarded  in  her  behaviour. 

"Madame,""  says  Madame  la  Fayette,  "did  not  wish  him  to  bid 
her  good-bye  because  she  knew  that  everybody  was  observ'u^g  Wt, 
and  she  was  no  longer  young  enough  to  think  that  that  w\i\th  viaa 
',  baMMrdoaa  was  most  agreeable,  ** 
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Tbe  Count  (le  Guiche''s  exile  made  considerable  sensation,  and 
gave  birth  to  one  of  tbose  libels  printed  in  Hulland,  of  whicHi 
Bussy-Rabutin  bad  the  miserable  honour  of  setting  the  example  in 
his  '*  iii$toires  Amoureuses."  Madame,  who  was  fortunately  in- 
,  formed  of  it  in  time,  dreading  the  effect  it  might  have  on  Mon- 
'sieur's  mind,  applied  to  Cosnac  to  break  tlio  matter  to  this  Prince, 
and  to  endeavour  to  BOoLhc  his  resentment ;  she  was  more  par- 
ticularlv  grieved,  because  the  libel  was  already  printed* (I6l>6}. 
Cosnac  undertook  to  have  the  copies  destroyed,  and  to  prevent 
atjy  from  bcinp  issued;  consequently,  he  Bent  M.  Patin,  son  of 
Guy  Patin.  and  a  very  intelligent  person,  into  Holland,  in  order 
that  he  might  visit  all  the  booksellers  there  who  were  likely  to 
have  the  book  in  their  pot^ession. 

"  M.  Palin  so  thoroughly  succeeded  in  his  mission,"  says  Cosiiac, 
**  that  he  obtained  an  act  which  prevented  itu  being  henceforward 
priutcd.  And  broujjht  away  eighteen  hundred  copies  of  it  already 
prepared  for  circulation." 

This  affair  increase<l  Cosnac's  intimacy  with  Madame,  and  from 
this  period  it  will  be  observed  that  he  espoused  her  interests  on  all 
occasions.  Wtiile  ho  was  in  exile  at  Valence,  Madame,  who  was 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth,  was  selected 
by  him  to  negotiate  with  Charles  the  Secoud,  her  brother,  with  a 
view  of  inducing  him  to  break  off  his  alliance  with  Holland,  and  of 
persuading  him  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic.  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  was  not  so  anxious  on  the  latter  head  as  on  the 
former.  The  negotiation  was  iu  so  advanced  a  stage,  even  as 
concerned  tbe  most  delicate  portion  of  it,  namely,  the  declaration 
of  Roman  Catholicism;  Madame,  too,  imagined  it  would  be  bo 
soon  concluded,  that  she  thought  she  might  venture  t:o  apprise 
CoBuac  of  a  present  and  a  surprise  which  she  had  in  store  for  him, 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  Madame,  dated  from  Saint 
Cloud,  June  the  10th,  1669. 

**  There  is  unfortunately  much  sorrow  for  the  injustice  whicb  i» 
done  you,  for  which  it  is  almost  impossible  that  your  friends  caa 
offer  you  consolation.  Madame  de  Saint  Chaumont  (governess  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans*  children)  and  1  have  resolved,  in  order  to  do 
something  towards  enabling  you  to  support  your  disgrace,  that  you 
shall  have  a  Cardinal's  hat ;  this  may  at  6rst  appear  to  you  a  mere 
dream,  considering  that  those  persons,  from  whom  come  these  kind 
of  favours,  are  quite  unlikely  to  bestow  any  ou  you  ;  but  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  this  enigma,  you  must  know  that  among  the  multi- 
tude of  affairs  which  are  now  iu  treaty  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, one  of  them  will  render  the  latter  of  so  much  consequence  at 
Rome,  that  it  will  only  be  too  glad  to  oblige  the  King,  my  brother, 
and  will  refuse  him  nothing,  so  I  have  already  applied  to  him  to 
ask  for  a  Cardinal's  hat,  without  mentioning  for  whom;  he  has 
promised  to  do  so  for  me,  and  therefore  you  will  have  it  you  may 
depend  upon  it." 

'llic  allusion  to  this  Cardinal's  bat,  as  on  tbe  point  of  being 

presented  to  a  man  in  disgrace,  produces  a  ainguLir  effect  on  our 

minds,  aad  one  feels  eurej  alter  reatUag  this  WUer,  vUal  l\u±t«  >K-a%  & 
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iitlW  'tndulgpnee  of  fancy  in  it  such  as  the  most  intctli^ent  women 

l^rilUnfflf  mix  with   their   political   affairs.     U   roust   be   said,   in 

jttttice  to  Cosnac,  that  he  did  not  allow  himseU  to  be  dazzled  by 

tbe  proffpect;   be  vas  more  gratified  at   this  mark  of  esteem  on 

■me's  part  than  anything  else. 

••  However  ambitiou.s  1  may  have  been  thought  by  the  world,  I 

Buy  nilh  perfect  sincerity  that  what  ])1eased   me  moi't  in   this 

r,  was  the  assurance  of  Madamc's  increased  friendship  for  me, 

w«*,  in  fact,  the  chief  honour  which  I  coveted.     Durinff  her 

(YHtl  to  Dover,  whither  she  had  gone  to  see  her  brother,  the  King, 

ISd  order  to  make  him  sign  the  treat)'  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  [June 

]  iM),  she  had  borue  cc  pauvre  M.  de  J'alence  in  mind.    On  her  return 

'frcim  the  jouniey,  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  four  days  before  her 

death,  ghe  wrote  to  him  as  followa : — 

**  *  I  Ain  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  expressed  pleasure  with 
rcfafd  to  my  journey  to  England,  it  was  indeed  a  very  agreeable 
|TOil«  and  however  certain  1  felt  before  of  the  King,  my  brother's 
tioo  for  me,  I  found  it  was  greater  than  I  had  even  expected 
it  to  be;  consequently  1  found  bira  ready  lo  do  all  I  desired,  as 
hx  u  <lcpende(l  on  him.  'l*he  Kin?;,  too,  on  my  return  to  France, 
treated  me  with  marked  kindness,  but  as  to  Monsieur,  nothing  can 
equal  his  eagerness  to  find  cause  of  complaint  against  me;  he  did 
DM  the  honour  to  say  that  I  was  all  powerful,  and  I  could  obtain 
»h«te«er  1  liked,  therefore,  if  1  did  not  get  the  Chevalier  recalled 
Ifthe  Cbevalier  dc  Lorraine,  exiled  by  order  of  Uie  King),  it  woxild 
be  becau«>e  1  did  not  care  to  please  him  (Monsieur).  He  then 
proceeded  to  load  me  with  threats  if  I  did  not  succeed.  1  endea- 
voured to  make  him  understand  how  little  his  recall  depended  on 
me,  and  how  little  influence  I  really  possessed,  since  you  were  still 
in  exile.  Instead  of  seeing  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  becoming 
•ofleued,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  doing  you  all  the  harm  he 
could  in  the  King's  mind,  as  well  as  brewing  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  about  me.' " 

Another  letter,  which  we  will  here  transcribe,  betrays  a  sorrow 
which  must  have  been  keenly  felt  by  a  mother.  Cosnac  had 
vritten  a  short  note  to  Madamc's  daughter,  who  was  then  eighteen 
jevs  of  age,  about  whom  he  felt  some  interest,  as  he  had  seen  her 
at  ber  governess^  Madame  Chaumont  This  letter,  which  was 
fanritrtled  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  produced  an  unfortunate  elfect, 
and  Madame  therefore  says, — 

"  1  h«TC  blamed  you  many  times  for  the  afiection  which  you 

[entertain  for  my  daughter ;  in  the  name  of  goodness  get  rid  of  it  as 

aa  possible,  she  is  a  child  who  is  quite  incapable  of  appre- 

atiog  it,  and  who  is  now  being  taught  to  hate  me.     Be  EatisBed 

in  loving  those  persons  who  are  grateful  to  you  as   I    am,  and 

who  feel  as  much  grief  as  1  do  in  being  uuable  to  extricate  you 

from  your  present  position." 

AboQt  three  days  after  this  letter  was  written,  on  the  29th  of 
loBVy  Madame,  who  was  staying  at  St.  Cloud,  asked  for  &  g\a«&  ot 
ch'tron- :  she  drank  it,  and  nine  or  ten  hours  aiterwaTAs  ex- 
t  w  sJ/'the s^oDjf  o/tbe  seretvst  attack  of  colic.     The  nviuuteat 
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details  have  been  furnished  of  her  last  moments,  and,  though  death 
came  \ipon  her  so  suddeuly,  she  retained  her  presence  of  mind  ;  she 
recollected  all  things  essential;  God.  her  »oal;  then  Monsieur,  the 
King,  her  family,  and  friends,  and  addressed  to  everyboHy  words  of 
truth  and  gentleness  in  the  sweetest  manner,  and  witli  becoming 
seriouaness.  When  she  was  first  taken  ill,  Docteur  Feuillet  was 
sent  for;  be  was  Chanoine  of  St.  Cloud,  and  a  man  of  the  greatest 
austerity :  he  did  not  attempt  to  soothe  the  Princess,  nay,  he 
spoke  almost  harshly  to  her.     But  let  us  hear  his  own  account. 

'^  I  was  sent  for  in  great  haste  about  eleven  o'clock  at  uight. 
When  I  rciiched  her  bedside  she  requested  everybody  to  retire,  and 
then  said — 

** '  You  see,  monsieur,  to  what  state  I  am  reduced  ! ' 

"•To  a  very  fortunate  state,  madame,*  replied  I.  *  You  will 
now  be  ready  to  confess  that  there  is  a  God  whom  you  have  very 
little  known  or  served  during  your  life  ':*'  " 

He  then  told  her  that  all  her  past  confessions  were  as  nothing; 
that  her  whole  life  had  been  one  great  sin.  He  assisted  her  as  far 
as  time  would  permit,  in  making  a  general  confession;  this  she 
made  with  every  symptom  of  piety. 

Her  ordinary  confessor  was  by  her  bedside  as  well  as  M.  Feuillet. 
This  good  man  was  anxious  to  address  her  also,  but  he  was  so 
lengthy  that  the  Princess  turned,  with  a  look  of  suffering  resigna- 
tion, to  Madame  La  Payette,  who  was  present,  and  then  turning  to 
her  old  confessor,  she  said,  very  gently,  as  if  afraid  to  hurt  him  — 

•*  My  father,  permit  M.  Feuillet  to  speak  now.  You  shall  talk 
to  me  afterwards.'* 

M.  Feuillet  still  continued  to  address  her  very  severely,  and 
aloud— 

*"  Humble  yourself,  madame!  Rchold,  by  God's  hand,  all  this 
empty  pomp  is  fading  from  you !  You  are  nothing  but  a  miserable 
sinner,  but  an  earthen  vessel,  which  will  shortly  break  to  pieces ! 
Of  all  your  greatness,  not  a  trace  will  be  left.' 

"•It  is  true,  oh  God!'  exclaimed  she,  agreeing  humbly  to  all 
that  the  good,  thou;;h  austere,  priest  told  her,  and  saying,  as  was 
her  nature,  something  amiable  and  kind  in  return." 

M.  C'onidon,  Uossuet,  was  also  summoned  from  Paris.  The  first 
messenger  did  not  6nd  him  at  homo,  and  a  second,  and  a  third 
were  hurried  off,  for  madame  was  now  in  extremity,  and  had 
received  the  viaticum. 

Here  the  severe  Docteur  Feuillet's  manner  in  describing  the 
scene  evidently  softens,  and  in  mentioning  Bossuet's  arrival,  he 
aaya : — 

'*  She  was  as  much  pleased  to  see  him  as  he  was  afflicted  to  find 
her  iu  the  last  struggle.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and 
uttered  a  fervent  prayer,  which  touched  me  exceedingly.  He  spoke 
encouragingly  of  faith,  love,  and  of  great  mercy.'' 

When  Hot-suet  had  finished  speaking,   or  even    before   he  had 

finished,  Madame's  first  lady-in-waiting  approached  her  bedside  to 

g^ive  her  liumetbing  whieli  she  required,  and   Madame    took    the 

opportualty  to  whisper  to  her,  in  English,  \n  ordet  iViat^V.'BosButx 
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zmffbt  oot  bear,  thua  preserving,  even  to  the  last,   that  sense  of 
deliCA^  and  politeness,  to  which  she  was  always  so  alive  :— 

"  Wbea  1  die,  give  M.  Comdon  the  emerald  which  1  have  had 
set  for  him/* 

3oe«uet,  in  his  *•  Funeral  Oration,"  alludes  to  this  circumstance : 
— **That  art  of  bestowing  anything  in  the  way  which  was  most 
«meable  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  offered,  which  could  not 
fiul  to  Ims  remarked  during  her  life,  she  retained  oven  when  at  the 
point  of  death,  for  of  this  1  can  myself  bear  testimony." 

It  is  ibc  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  say  that  Madame  Heo- 
riette  was  not  poisoned,  and  it  is  now  coubidered  an  f^stablished 
fact,  that  she  died  of  the  cholera-morbus.  The  official  examina- 
tiMi  of  ibe  body,  which  was  tliought  desirable  for  political  reasons, 
anmtd  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case.  The  tirst  idea,  how- 
Cf«r,  vat,  that  Madame  had  been  poisoned — she  said  so,  indeed, 
btfore  Monsieur,  begging  at  the  same  time  that  the  cup  from  which 
ibe  bod  drunk  might  be  examined.  *'l  was  standing  by  Monsieur 
m  tbe  nullr^"  says  Madame  La  Fayette,  **  and  though  I  felt  it 
(|iulo  impossible  that  he  could  have  committed  such  a  crime,  a 
Bttonl  Mnution  of  astonishment  at  the  malignity  of  human  nature 
caaaed  iiie  to  observe  him  attentively.  He  was  neither  moved  nor 
CBbsrmuod  at  wbat  Madame  had  said;  he  only  ordered  that  the 
rtmaiiuler  of  the  liquid  should  be  given  to  a  dog.  Ho  agreed  with 
Madame,  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  immediately  for  some 
aolidote  to  remove  so  disagreeable  an  impression  from  Mudamc's 

Id  (his  temperate  and  cautious  manner  does  Madame  La  Fayette 
dnr  Mooaieur.  The  letter  which  was  addressed  to  Cosnac  on  the 
'  Mch  of  June,  describes  him,  however,  as  being  more  hitter  than 
ttBr  against  Madame,  and  as  threatening  her  with  regard  to  the 
fsture.  Id  another  letter,  which  was  written  the  evening  before 
her  journey  to  England,  Madame  expresses  her  fears  and  her  sad 
forebodings : — 

••  Monsieur  is  still  highly  irritated  with  me,  and  I  may  expect 
niacb  sorrow  and  vexation  on  my  return  from  this  journey.  Mon- 
neur  tusists  upon  my  getting  the  chevalier  recalled,  or  else,  he 
dadaitts,  he  will  treat  me  as  the  worst  of  women." 

Reflect  well  concerning  tbe  manner  of  her  death,  and  note,  too, 
titat  almost  immtKliately  after  it,  the  chevalier  reappears  at  court. 
It  does  oot  appear,  however,  from  Cosnac's  letters  that  he  enter> 
aincd  any  suspicions  of  foul  play ;  they  only  express  bitter  grief. 

Madame  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  after  having  been  for 
MM  years  the  very  centre  of  attraction  at  the  Court  of  Louis  the 
Fooiteenil),  and  of  its  brightest  ornament  at  the  most  brilliant  por- 
&oa  of  bis  retgn.  Though  his  Court  was  afterwards  distingui^ihed 
hn  more  pomp  and  splendour,  it  lacked  perhaps  much  of  that  dis- 
taaedoo  and  refiuemeut  which  then  characterized  it. 
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coiriKo  TO  Towir. — LOTim 

Six  monlha  had  elupt^ed,  ond  T  luui  left  the  dear  aid  homo  wilh  the 
acavias  that  waved  Lefure  the  daor.  I  had  taken  a  pathetic  leav**  of 
the  grtiat  Newibuiidlaud'dog — I  had  bid  a  long  tkrvwell  to  the  eopae  and 
its  verdant  walks — overshadowed  with  shady  bouglis — to  the  desolate 
Ijork  and  the  wild  gravtrl-piti  and  I  had  sighed  when  I  remeinbcred  that 
spring  was  approaching,  and  tJmt  the  Aowerft  would  blossom  in  all  their 
{•lorious  tints,  hut  that  I  should  b«  far  away,  unable  to  admire  them,  or 
to  watch  the  multitude  of  bees  and  gaudy  butterflies  aa  tliey  chised  each 
other  from  sweet  to  sweet. 

I  was  now.  in  London,  and,  truth  to  tell,  had  somewhat  forgotten  my 
quiet  life  at  home.  Books  and  flowers,  and  the  charms  of  springs  were 
temporarily  obliterated  by  the  novelty  and  pleasures  oC  a  tirst  spOMm  in 
town,  and  all  the  delightful  exL-ilemt'iit  thereuutu  beluiigiug.  We  wen 
Md^shed  in  a  smalt  nouM  in  a  thshtonabl*  aaigUiouFliood ;  our  meana 
being  hmited.  aa  I  did  not  come  into  possession  of  my  fttrtuae  uatU. 
after  onc-and-twenty,  and  my  mother's  was  not  Ur^e. 

Of  course  all  my  wardrobe  had  undergone  a  thorough  rerision,  aod 
being  delivered  over  into  the  merciless  hands  of  a  &khionab1e  dress- 
maker, my  gannciits  were  refomicd  tn  the  most  complete  manner. 
Commencing  with  those  necessary  but  unmentionable  "  supports,"  that 
us  uflen  destroy  as  improve  the  ftniale  figure,  I  was  placed  in  llie  midst 
of  whalebones,  and  loced  until  I  abaolutcty  believed  myself  in  a  prison  of 
iron  ;  but  my  loud  lamiTitations  were  only  met  with  assurances  of  the 
great  improvement  to  my  figure,  and  exhortations  to  draw  in  my  waist 
rather  more— advice,  I  need  not  add,  I  cored  not  lo  colnply  with.  Then 
I  was  consoled  by  the  arrival  of  baskets-full  of  new  dresses— white, 
spotless,  elejpuit  ball<<hvssea— light  as  a  xephyr.  Elegant  dinner  cos- 
tumes of  silk  or  fancy  materials,  and  morning  toilettes,  quite  a  ravtr. 
My  vanity  was  tickled,  and  so  I  patiently  bore  the  intilction  of  the 
internal  stocks,  until  I  suppose  I  grew  to  them,  for  I  ielt  them  no 
more. 

All  this  display  of  dress  was  duly  admired  and  commented  on  by  a 
good-hearted  hltle  country  maiden  that  had  accompanied  me  in  the 
capacity  of  maid;  but  who,  poor  innocent  soul,  knew  as  little  about 
adorning  a  young  debutante  as  I  did  myself.  She  could  only  stand  by 
and  wonder,  and  clap  htr  hands  at  the  notion  of  "  Missy  "  being  so  smart. 
But  she  was  othern-ise  of  infinite  use  to  me,  for,  being  the  only  person  as 
ignorant  aa  I  was  myself,  I  could  fipeeiy  wonder  and  converse  with  her  of 
the  strangeness  of  all  we  saw.  Tlien,  when  tired  of  doing  company  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  of  driving  in  the  carriage  round  that  wearisome  Hyde 
Park,  what  DOtps  we  used  to  have  I  Good  heavejia  !  if  I  lived  to  the 
age  of  Methuselali  can  I  forget  how,  mtiring  to  the  uppermost  story  of 
tJic  house,  and  shutting  all  the  doon,  we  fought  and  struggkd  with  each 
other  like  schoolboys,  by  way  of  proving  which  was  the  strongest,  or, 
spreading  the  feather  beds  on  the  floor,  we  made  believe  it  was  a  hay- 
cock, and  rolled  in  them  until,  wltat  with  the  previous  iight  and  the  heat, 
we  n'ew  so  exhautted  and  tired  that  neither  o{u&  could  move,  but  lay  there 
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J  sk  ecdi  •iber  like  a  couple  of  iioppy  fiiols  as  we  were.  Oh  I 
iriiBt  ■CRJ  jovial  d&yi  of  fun  I  One  half-hour  of  such  jrcnuine  mirth 
Adftwci^oenturiM  orttifT-ttiltcd  oniusement^  where  Nature  has  loi;g  beea 
fiffBltwi  in  bTour  of  her  hvftl  Art,  and  where,  like  the  dolls  in  a  ihcatn 
«f  ybntoctni,  people  all  move  f>tt  certain  ettablwhed  and  approved  springs 

BMk  with  an  tins  indulf^oe  of  a  CCTtain  innate  hoydenism.  I  really 

t  wm  heeone  somewhat  Tei«ed  in  society,  and  should  no  longer  bare  led 

'         S  lord  into  a  ^vel-pit  by  way  of  a  pastime,  or  cried  because 

t  vobU  aot  admire  it  as  much  as  I  did.     No  one  would  have  ncog- 

Ae  rfttallMfg,  whose  fortune  was  positively  stated  to  be  1  OfiOOL 

I  ft  year  (tba  asual  figure  of  oil  heiresses  ^/brt  mairiage),  in  the  romp 

Nft  vetiRd  to  the  attics  in  order  to  let  uf\'  the  steam  of  superabundmt 

ml  ipinta  in  violent  romps  with  a  little  rustic.     But  so  it  woa. 

Tbm  I  woa  so  molt»ted   with  /ocrcr«  or  oilmirers  (always  remem- 

Wrof  my  JortunHf  for  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to  be  deceived  in  what 

I  «•■  tkm  oh»ject  of  their  love),  that  I  was  at  times  driven  quite  besida 

'  aiyeilC  and  used  fiiirly  to  nit  and  run,  leaving  mamma  to  entertain 

Hmm  intetestiog  young  gentlemen ;  1   hated  them   all  save  one — but 

of  him  more  hereafler.     He  shall  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  eoinmon 

bed 

7btm  WM  always  the  tittle  aristocrat  grown  prouder  and  more 
t/btteA  tiMB  ever.  Of  cour»e  all  that  uuLle  family  were  in  tuwii,  and 
my  KllW  gentleman  was  of  the  partVt  having  lefl  Eton  und  enlLTcd  on 
lis  lawn  career.  We  met  occasionally — never  when  we  could  help  it. 
Bal  MMieiiniea,  by  the  united  efforts  of  papa  and  tlie  two  mammas, 
weia  farced  to  be  civil  and  walk  arm-in-arm  ;  a  real  inilictinn  to  us  both; 
I  tm%  iinea  the  gravel-pit  walk,  mutual  indifference  had  given  birth  to 
a  Uod  ofhatretl,  at  least,  X  con  answer  for  my  own  cordial  antipathy. 

Tbe  BBoat  troublesome  of  my  awainx,  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of 
Iks  wit^  Veiwtian,  the  beiresi  of  Belmont,  was  a  certain  young  clergy- 
■an  vt  good  fanrily  and  hi|;h  connexions^  hut  who  poiitively  had  not  a 
psnay  to  hleaa  himself  withal.  Without  any  depth  of  character,  he  was 
■gWMtli  and  good-oacurcd.  Perfectly  self-satisfied,  and  never  dreaming 
riM*  Us altentiona  mi-^ht  be  disagreeable,  his  audacity  was  quite  curious; 
■Mluag  put  him  down.  He  laughed  and  talked,  and  called  and  offered 
Itts  ann  fsr  a  walk,  or  as  an  escort  at  the  play,  with  a  happy  assurance, 
tihat  neither  utter  Hilence.  cool  looks,  or  short  rejoinders,  in  any  way 
ridfeetcd.  My  mulber,  considered,  wh-:n  necessary,  a  kind  of  domestie 
jnvamar,  and  nick-named  Queen  Boodicea.  as  being  of  a  stem  and  war^ 
Kka  coosplexion,  in  vain  brought  all  h^r  artillery,  and  dignified  reserve, 
aad  Uadc  lodn  against  this  shred  of  the  garment  of  Aaron.  He  was 
iBTaljiHBlila,  and  came  in  next  day  rubbing  his  hands,  smiling,  and 
qflsrioyTas  services,  as  if  he  were  well-asaured  that  he,  and  he  only,  was 
tha  wrinnne  beau  whom  I  expected.  A  t  last  I  really  began  to  admire 
•avsisbiUiig  good-natun^  it  was  like  an  inexhaustible  spring,  that 
I  and  flews  until  it  becoioea  so  troublesome  that  people  are  obliged  to 
llait 
Tb*  wont  of  the  matter  was,  that  this  hero  had  a  manmui,  a  venera- 
)  laily  whom  I  nuUy  loved.  Bui  she  loved  ber  son^  tier  youngest,  her 
the  eldest  was  a  baronet,  and  well-married  to  a  rich  widow ; 
>  aba  Ured  him  with  all  the  doting  fondness  of  age,  she  fancied  all 
mdd  mnst  love  and  admire  Irim  as  much  as  hhe  did ;  the  eon- 
cf  nrii/ch  was,  dmt  mU  mj  aij^tion   uiil   all   my  attenUoiu 
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ahowQ  to  her  wero  conttrued  by  them  both  as  a  plain,  though  covert 
encouragement  of"  dear  CHurlea." 

If  I  pressed  her  to  visit  me  often  (which  1  did,  as  I  delighted  in  her 
calm  gentle  conversation,  anecdotes,  and  reflections  about  by-gone  yean, 
like  a  chapter  out  of  an  amusing  memo'ir  ;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  consi- 
derable acquirement,  and  had  mixed  a  great  deal  with  the  wits  of  her  day, 
and  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  a  celebrated  character, 
whose  name  is  canonized  in  the  world's  breviarj')— well,  if  1  pressed 
her  lo  visit  me,  straightway  was  this  confitrued  intd  a  decided,  though 
delicately  expressed,  desire  on  my  part  to  see  her  "  dear  Cliarles."  So, 
accordingly,  to  my  great  annoyance,  no  sooner  had  I  greeted  my  agre^ 
able  old  friend,  than  I  perceived  the  tall  figure  of  the  darling  boy  ad- 
vancing behind  her,  and  saw  the  happy  gratified  look  with  which  the 
kind  old  soul  turned  towards  hiin,  saying — "  Dear  Charles  could  not 
think  of  letting  me  come  here  ulone  (with  an  emphasis),  and  has  accom- 
panied me.     I  know  he  will  be  welcome." 

Who  could  have  the  heart  to  undeceive  her,  or  sadden  by  ono  look  her 
maternal  pride  ?  Not  I,  at  any  rate.  So  I  smiled  a  false  smile  of 
&lae  welcome  to  the  tall  pai^on,  and  impressed  a  true  kiss  of  real 
affection  on  the  sunken  cheek  of  his  aged  parent. 

She  used  on  these  occasions  to  look  so  happy  !  Already  by  those 
very  false  optics  (more  deceptive  than  the  most  partially  coloured  specta- 
cles), "  the  mind's  eye,"  all  very  well  for  the  guidance  of  such  a  genius 

as  Hamlet,  but  quite  delusive  to  poor  old  Lady  C ,  she  saw  her  son 

already  possessed  of  10,000/.  a  year,  my  positively  stated  fortime  (not  a 

groat   less,   my  dear  fellow,   I   assure  you.  Miss  has  a  round 

10,000/.,  said  Captain  to  his  friend  Jack  Spanker  at  the  club). 

She  saw  him  emancipated  from  the  humiliating  trammels  of  a  poor 
country  curacy  of  100/.  a  year,  whore  he  was  forced  to  catechize  dirty 
children  who  won't  learn,  scold  their  mammas,  and  exhort  their  papas, 
who  delighted  in  cursing  rather  than  in  blessing,  and  loved  the  beer-shop 
&r  better  than  the  church.  Where  he  had  to  chri8l«n  young  children 
in  cold  and  frosty  seasons  at  inconvenient  hours  ;  which,  as  they  always 
roared,  and  he  hated  babies,  was  a  sad  infliction.  To  marry  dirty 
clod-hoppers  to  rustic  Nancys,  perhaps  the  very  day,  the  very  hour  at 
which  he  was  invited  to  join  in  a  battue  at  a  great  duke's  some  four 
miles  off.  Which  was  a  grievous  bore,  for  who  knew  what  such  a 
man  as  dear  Charles  might  do  ?  what  impression  he  might  make  on 
some  magnificent  peer  possessed  perhaps  of  tirsl-ratc  patronage,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  lord  duke  himself,  who,  after  seeing  him  a  few  times, 
could  not  fiiil  to  be  struck  with  his  superior  attainments,  and  deter- 
mine on  malting  the  fortune  of  so  talented  a  young  man.  All  this 
was  vexing  in  the  highest  degree,  but  nothing  to  being  called  away 
from  the  county  ball,  where  he  might  be  dancing  with  the  belle  of 
the  room,  and  flirting  as  well  as  dancing ;  for  dear  Charles,  according 
to  his  mother^  was  such  a  sad  flirt  that,  as  she  told  me,  she  really  was 
wretched  when  she  thought  of  all  the  hearts  he  had  broken.  To  be 
called  away,  I  say,  in  tlie  very  liour  of  glory  to  pray  beside  the  bed 
of  some  wretched  pauper,  long  an  inmate  of  the  parish  poorhouse, 
whose  soul,  fluttering  between  time  and  eternity,  desired  consolation, 
yet  lay  so  steepud  in  ignorance,  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  the  gradous 
message  that  was  convoyed  to  it.  For  even  the  frivolity  of  Charles 
could  not  impair  the  grandeur,  the  sublimity  of  that  beautiful  service 
appointed  by  our  church  to  soothe  the  djing  hour*  of  the  peasant  who 
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Mtm  in  tlic  duDp  dit^,  and  Uie  mighty  monarch  who  holds  three 
kiwIaBi  in  bcr  imy  1 

71m  wu  bod  enough,  tn  Charles's  opinion,  and  it  did  seem  very  hard 
that  Goody  Jonc«  should  have  f(ot  worse  thot  very  night,  and  that  the 
matron,  taking  it  into  her  stupid  head  she  was  dying  (when  ho  was  sure 
it  VM  all  a  fiJse  olann),  should  send  for  him  away  from  the  ball  which 
««a  bdd  only  four  limes  a  year  in  the  county  hall  at  ft . 

But  thia  was  a  trifle  to  what  dear  Charles  had  to  endure  at  the 
bwiab,  which  were  pretty  frequent  in  his  parish.  Sometimes,  for 
iBitaneiiii  in  a  cold,  mizzling,  wet  day  in  January,  Charles  had  martyr- 
dun  to  endure,  according  to  his  mother.  With  ice  and  melting  snow  all 
9nmad,  and  a  thin  rain  falling  that  penetrated  the  skin  and  froze  on  the 
hui  aikd  clothes  in  small  icicles,  which,  melting  with  the  breath,  gave  a 
doi^c  wetting;  one  of  those  regular  English  winter  days  in  that  cold 
wretehtd  month  in  which  the  New-year  insists  on  being  bom  in  the  pre- 
•mt  century. 

After  sitting  shaking  in  a  miserable  vestry  without  a  fire,  where  the 
wails  had  bc'come  green  with  damp,  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  while  the 
nioumful  and  squalid  procession,  bearing  poverty  to  its  last  honie,  was 
•lipping  and  sliding  through  the  snow  in  the  neighbouring  lanes, 
Charles  at  last  was  infonned  that  the  corpse  was  in  sight.  Upon 
which  enlivening  announcement,  rising  from  the  old  arm-chair  where  he 
had  vainly  striven  to  catch  a  nap  in  order  to  forget  the  cold,  Charles, 
with  many  a  sigh  and  a  most  dolorous  countenance,  proceeded  to  clothe 
Uuirif  in  the  orthodox  garments,  assisted  by  the  cleric.  Then,  book  in 
iMBdt  he  must  perforce  proceed  to  the  porch,  ond,  after  one  dismal  look 
«a  tba  ^n»rj  scene  around,  emerge  bare-headed  into  the  chilling  rain, 
aod  proceeding  down  the  path,  receive  the  procession  with  those  inspired 
wonu  of  divine  promise  and  never-dying  hope,  that  speak  the  immortal 
quality  of  our  internal  essence.  Any  heart,  but  one  so  vuin  and  foolish, 
OS  that  of  Charles,  would  have  forgotten  fclf,  the  past,  and  the  present, 
in  the  future,  which,  looming  throu^  the  chances  and  changes  of 
this  mortal  life,  rises  in  gigantic  form  aloft;  visions  might  havo  heen 
•v«ked  by  such  a  scene  as  sliould  have  raised  his  spirit  towards  those 
«Tcrlasting  realms  whither  had  already  fled  the  soul  of  this  poor  peasant. 
Bat  Charles  of  the  "  earth  earthly"  possessed  not  a  mtnd  of  this  stamp. 
He  looked  at  the  rain  dripping  on  his  book  and  pouring  on  his  head  ;  he 
Mt  that  be  was  cold  and  chilled,  and  dreaded  intensely  having  an 
Mlm^  of  influenza :  all  which  thoughts  passing  tlirough  his  mind, 
OUiMd  him  to  read  ill  and  hurriedly.  So  he  concluded  as  he  had  begun, 
vMmuI  attention,  and,  Ivastening  to  the  grave,  cbsed  the  scene  of  earth 
M  csrUi,  and  dust  to  dust,  with  irreverent  precipitation,  and,  shutting 
his  book,  hurried  home. 

Who  on  such  occasions  can  describe  the  solicitude  of  his  mamma — the 
kmentations  with  which  she  received  her  darling  1  how  she  grieved  over 
Hat,  and  actually  abused  the  cause  of  his  sufferings !  Who  can  describe 
tbe  care  with  which  she  prepared  his  dry  clothes,  and  pressed  him 
io  bathe  his  feet  in  hot  watert  or  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  the  snug 
little  parlour  at  the  vicarage,  where,  after  discussing  a  simple,  but  well- 
eook«d  dinner,  Charles  having  inabibed  with  much  relish  a  glass  of  brandy- 
aad-watett  prepared  by  his  mother's  own  liand,  and  rather  stiff  in  quality, 
he  sank  to  sleep  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  under  the  united  influence  of 
a  blazing,  cheerful  Are,  a  ^ood  dinn^T,  and  a  moat  soporiiic  be^era^l 

Jio0o»eaa  wonder  that  with  $uch  a  mother,  and  leading  the  He  ol 
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indulgoice  he  did,  Charles's  naturally  generous  heart  should  become 
cloiidi^  with  ficinshncsR,  and  nil  noble  aspirations  or  manly  impulvcs  wore 
dvarfed,  and  finally  destroyed  by  seKirii  IrivDltty  and  worldlineBS.  He 
looked  Ml  himself  at  last  as  a  victim,  hecaiuw  his  mother  (whoac  natur- 
ally strong  Knsc  ^vaj  clouded  by  maternal  aflection )  was  eTerlaatingly 
pitying  and  painpericg  him. 

Such  was  the  husband  whom  this  mother  had  selected  for  me,;  nor 
could  I  Uame  her,  for  ahe  firmly  believed  him  to  be  the  first  of  his  sex, 
ft  very  Orandison* — or,  if  my  readers  are  tiot  acquainted  with  that  u- 
(jqoe  arid  inimitable  novel,  and  the  perfections  of  its  super-himtan 
hero,  let  me  seek  in  Ibe  catalogue  of  modern  romance  for  an  example, 
and  Buy  a  Bertram— -Harry  Bertram,  alias  Vanbeest  Drown,  the  pupil  of 
the  renowned  I>omiiiie  Sampson,  and  the  lover  of  that  ifelidous,  rooianoe- 
lorinft  shrew,  Jufia  Mannering. 

Lady  C — ■ —  saw  her  son,  as  I  hate  swd,  possessed  of  that  nia^ 
sum  of  10,000/.  a-ycar,  the  same  as  appropriated  by  the  celebrated 
Tittle  Bat  Tibnouse  of  immortal  memory,  delivered  from  all  the  tor- 
ments of  that  dreadful,  insufferable  parish — rid  of  births,  maniages,  and 
burials,  and  placed  as  a  bright  particular  star  in  his  ovnx  sphere  of  life, 
moving  in  the  society  of  his  prand  relations,  from  which  he  was  now  per 
force  much  excluded,  and  attracting  univerital  admiration.  She  also  saw 
roe  his  hoppy  wife,  delighted  at  having  been  able,  at  what  siiopkcepera 
call  "  a  ruinous  sacrifice,"  to  secure  such  a  jewel  for  a  husband,  and 
proud  and  delighted  to  display  my  choice  before  the  voi'ld.  So  fixed 
WM  the  good  old  lady  in  this  idea,  that  nothing  could  undeceive  bcET 
ihort  of  a  flat  refusal ;  so  that  now,  when  Charles  had  temporarily  dts- 
poaed  *'  of  that  bore  \\\n  parixli,"  and  come  up  to  town  principally  to  see 
me,  and  prevent  any  London  beuu  from  running  away  with  me,  I 
never  could  accomplish  seeing  her  alone.  Spite  of  my  coolness  and  evi- 
dent annoyance,  and  mamma's  ominous  distance  and  reserve,  she  would 
insist  on  always  bringing  "dear  Charles ;"  and  when  be  positively  could 
not  come,  the  then  contented  herself  with  incessantly  talking  of  him  to 
me.  Never  was  such  a  dead  set  made  at  an  unhappy  girl ;  and  wlal 
with  love  for  the  old  lady,  who  was  delightful  with  all  her  foibles,  and 
distress  at  the  idea  of  her  bitter  disappointment,  1  really  think  she 
would  have  ended  by  working  on  my  goodaature,  and  making  rae,  noiau 
voieni,  morr)'  her  "  dear  Ctiarks  "  ader  alL 

But  events  int<Tvened  which  made  me  soon  forget  this  nonpareil, 
whose  bachelor  career  unhappily  ended  bj*  marrying  a  country  miss  as 
penniless  as  himself ;  an  imprudence  that  necessitated  his  continuing  in 
the  galling  tmmmt-ts  ofe/ericai  cmintry praetiee  all  his  life,  to  the  eternal 
extinction  of  those  brilliant  visions  fibrmed  by  the  poor  old  lady,  who  did 
not  long  survive  this  disappointment ;  added  to  the  rapid  birth  of  two  or 
three  grandchild nn,  who,  to  her  mind,  ensured  the  poverty  and  ruin  in 
store  for  her  **  dear  Charles." 


As  yet  T  had  not  been  presmted,  but  as  mamma  was  only  awaiting 
the  pleasure  of  our  all  gracious  lady  the  Queen  to  please  to  have  a  draw- 
ing-rvom*  on  which  occasion  she  was  to  present  me,  I  wns  considered 
«l^iMe  to  make  my  appearance  in  public  »  far  as  to  go  to  parties,  fcc. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  I  went  to  my  first  London  ball,  and  great 
was  my  trepidation  on  finding  myself  entering  with  my  mother  an  im- 
jneostf  ao3oott,  at  midtu^Xy  brilliantly  iUuminatod,  and  fvUcd  wUK  a 
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crowd  if  tbe  most  elegantly •4mi«4  company.  The  floor,  prppnred  for 
Amnui^  wu  90  slippery  thtt  I  cotild  scarcely  stand,  and  overcome  with 
my  MTB  favtArrie,  and  conscious  of  my  extreme  rusticity,  end  entire 
jyuWMy  of  alt  the  Tnir*&t«riefl  practised  in  such  a  hif^-hom  asscinbla^,  I 
WW  ^od  to  link  quietly  on  a  seat,  and  observe  from  an  obscure  eorrrer 
tiff  flvUechig  crowd  nvimd  me.  Seen  for  the  first  time  1/  mat  a  itudy. 
I  hmit  lor  iMtaficei  be«n  tnngltt  to  dance  in  the  cmintr}',  and  at  the 
■ndMiy  where  I  learnt  wrae  considered,  and  esteemed  myself  no  mean 
pwfaiBiit  in  the  art ;  but  the  sliding,  shadowy  sort  of  movement  with 
the  ladies  glided  about  here,  was  nomethiDg  nltcriy  dissimilar  to 
go*d  jamjang  itepa  and  rigorous  advances  and  n:treats  in  TOgue 
the  JDung  ladic*  of  B .     I  felt  it  was  a  different  science,  aod 


at  the  notion  of  exhibiting  my  performance  on  tliis  slippery 
IM^  BBud  all  Ihow  graceful  funns  that  fluttered  every  instant  fay  in  a 
jMtff^iAlai^  hatf-Aighting  morcment,  that  I  longed  yet  dared  not 
to  imitate  I  wvs  wonderfully  astontshed,  too,  at  the  sump- 
I  toilcttas  of  the  mure  elderly  wall-flowen  that  eat  around,  among 
nmnbered  many  a  dame  of  high  degree.  The  voluminoua 
i  thvn  in  fashion,  with  masses  of  long,  sweeping  feathers,  had  to  my 
a  most  impodng  appearance ;  the  splendour  of  the  jewels — the 
I  of  the  silks — and,  above  all,  the  cahn  and  immoveable  dignity  of 
lla  WMRfa,  whose  coiuitenances  expressed  that  compoture  ahno«t  iiiva- 
aaUy  aeen  in  penons  ot*  high  rank  and  higher  breeding,  astonished  me, 
mxA  nad  tne  a  leMfm  in  inanni'ra  worth  a  year's  preaching  and  exhorts 
liOB  *^  to  be  quiet "  from  my  mother. 

Aato  tho  men,  tliey  all  looked,  T  thoupht,  prodtgioosly  alike,  except 
tloft  une  were  young  and  others  old — and  they  interested  me  vci-y 
fitlk^  because  knowing  no  one.  I  never  dreamed  of  dancing  that  nigbt, 
miA  oeepting  as  partners,  1  never  did  particularly  adiiiirc  the  spt.'ct^iclc 
4fwam  figuring  in  a  baltroom.  Tu  me  it  appears  beneath  the  dignity  of 
tbe  kfidi  of  the  creation  to  kick  their  heels  and  dance, — if  they  perform 
9  4Ny  appear  awkward  and  ungainly,  and  if  welt  frivolous  and  uu- 
BMHily — at  least  to  my  notion.  As  I  sot  gazing  with  intense  curiosity 
an  the  vene  around  me,  a  coupl-^  fatigued  by  the  dance,  sat  donn  near 
ina,  and  bet^  the  following  conversation. 

"  flaw  full  the  rooms  are,  it  is  impossible  to  dance,"  said  the  lady. 
•*  C^mte,"  Jri^ied  the  gentleman ;  "  but  with  such  a  companion  as  you 
'  I  ratiheran  advantage,  for  we  can  talk.     How  do  you  think  Lady 
J^— p—  1  looks  to-night  ?" 

"  Extnrmt>Iy  pretty, — that  dreas  of  black  lace  trimmed  with  cariM 
■rits  her  admirably,  and  shows  oflf  her  lovely  complexion ;  she  is  eer- 
Inlj  a  tweet  creature,  hut  I  prefCT  lifldy  M— y  G — t;  it  is  a  grander 
rtyleofbemtty." 

**  Oh,  certainly,  she  is  taller  and  fiiller  in  figure,  and  hi»  an  air  about 
her  that  is  qaite  her  own ;  but  to  my  mind  she  wants  the  sweet,  b»- 
wildiistt;  charm  of  Lady  F — g — ^I.  Those  blue  eyes  of  hers  do  aad 
wiwhief.  But,  by  the  way,  have  you  heard  that  there  18  u  Uttle  heirese 
hen  tO'iiight,  just  come  up  from  tlte  country,  and  not  yet  presented,  who 

they  my  is  immensoly  rich — tO,0(»0/.  a-yeor  down ;— Jack ,  of  the 

■ve,  told  roe  all  about  her,a»d  he  says  she  is  the  greatest  catch  of  tbe 

•*  Have  you  seen  her  V  asked  the  lady. 

*  No — and  1  cannot  find  any  one  that  has  ;  though  Uadj  —  WJ» 
rise  Jv  Art*"  ftMi^rt.     /  //ar<*  heen  on   the  lookout  fi»r  aomeihin^  e%r 
tMBttteiy  rustic,  and  as  jret  »ee  nothing  like  thie  liew  arriTal." 
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*'  Ah,  even  if  ilie  ii  ugly  or  awkward,  or  both,  she  it  certain,  at  least, 
of  all  the  gentlemen's  attention,"  said  the  lady  racier  tartly.  "  Poor 
little  thing  t  I  supi>ose  ahe  will  lie  sure  to  be  aacrificMl  to  some  family 
compact,  and  forced  into  a  tnariape  de  coHeenanee,  and  ii  sure  to  become 
inifierable," 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  A —  B — ,  who  knows  her  well,  and  has  pro- 
mised to  introduce  me.  says  she  has  a  great  deal  of  character,  and  is 
quite  an  original.  A^  B —  has  hopes  himself,  1  belicve.^but  all  his 
talents  will  not  fill  his  purse.  Besides,  they  say  she  is  engaged  to  the 
Marquis  of  •'&  youngest  son,  before  she  came  to  town.  Here  are  not 
so  many  couples  now  dancing,  nil!  you  like  to  take  another  turn  ?**  To 
which  the  lady  assenting,  they  rose. 

1  need  not  say  with  what  attention  I  had  listened  to  this  conversa- 
tion :  from  the  moment  I  found  that  1  niyself  was  the  subject  I  scarcely 
breathed,  and  my  heart  Iwat  so  violently,  I  fancied  the  speakers  must 
hear  it.  So,  then,  my  introduction  had  become  a  matter  of  general  dis- 
cussion among  people  whom  [  had  never  seen,  and  was  pointed  at 
as  something  remarkable  by  elegant  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  fright- 
ened me  out  of  my  wits.  Of  course,  1  knew  it  was  all  the  money — the 
charming  sum  of  10,000/.  a-year;  but  then  it  was  gi-atifying  thus  to  find 
oneself  remarked  and  talked  about,  and  [  detennined  to  make  the  most 
of  my  position,  as  I  gradually  began  more  fully  to  appreciate  its  ad- 
vantages. The  idea  of  my  interesting  surh  a  grand  pair — poor  little 
me  I — it  did  seem  droll  ;  and  visions  of  my  life  at  home  floated  for  a 
moment  before  me;  but  it  was  only  a  moment — the  band  struck  up  a 
lively  gallop— I  felt  my  colour  rise,  and  my  feet  involuntarily  move — I 
hod  grown  quite  bold  since  overhearing  this  conversation,  and  now  actu- 
ally whispered  to  mamma  how  I  should  like  to  dance  t 

The  wish  was  soon  gratified — a  lady  whom  we  know  advanced  to- 
wards us,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  particularly  gen tientanly- looking 
young  man,  whom  she  begged  to  present  to  me  for  the  next  waltz. 

]  started  with  pleasure,  and  hastily  accepted  him ;  indeed  i  was  just 
on  the  point  of  telling  him  how  much  I  wished  to  dance,  and  how 
obliged  I  was  to  him  for  asking  me ;  but  as  the  words  were  on  my 
tongue,  I  stopped  just  in  time  ;  though  I  believe,  if  1  had  committed  such 
an  impropriety,  he  would  not  have  misinterpreted  my  simplicity,  so 
good-natured  and  amiable  did  he  look.  He  seated  himself  beside  me, 
awaiting  the  change  of  dance ;  in  a  few  moments  they  began  to  play  a 
waltz,  and  1  found  myself  launched  into  the  infinite  space  of  a  London 
bftll-room. 

Now  all  my  feani  and  timidity  returned.  1  forgot  I  was  the  heircsi 
talked  of  by  the  Blues  as  the  catch  of  the  season,  and  I  remembered 
nothing  but  that  I  had  never  danced  on  waxed  floors  before — that  1  did. 
not  know  how  the  waltz  was  managed  in  London, — that  I  felt  terrified  1 
and  strange — and  clinging  to  the  arm  of  my  partner,  hearlily  wished 
myself  again  in  my  quiet  seat  with  mamma.  He  remarked  my  embar- 
rassment, and  good-naturedly  endeavoured  to  relieve  it,  by  first  leading 
me  round  the  room,  and  remarking  on  various  persons  among  the  com- 
pany. After  all.  it  really  was  something  delightful  to  make  one  among 
that  brilliant  circle,  to  feet  oneself  even  on  unit  among  those  hundreds  (^ 
beautiful  women.  The  animation  of  the  fine  band— the  gorgeous  whole 
— transported  mc  out  of  myself,  and  1  dashed  off  into  a  waltz  with 
strange  confidence.  On  the  whole  I  got  on  pretty  well,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nearly  slipping  once^  but  the  dexterity  of  my  partner  saved  met 
.Mid,  to  all  stppearanceat  I  puaed  muster  tolerably. 
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I  «u  dnmwd  with  this  same  partner,  he  was  go  kind  and  gentle,  so 
CQoadoftte,  and  M^n  I  had  time  to  observe  him,  very  ^od-looking 
aim;  nOKivhat  abort,  but  vrell-made  and  vrell-dteased,  and  with  such  a 
(cnllc  TOtoe  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  hear  him  speak. 

W«  were  lOon  tho  bwt  of  friends.  1  had  informed  him  it  was  my 
fall  ball*  and  that  he  wa«  my  firal  partner ;  a  piece  of  information  ho 
■dbiowledged  with  a  low  bow,  and  many  civil  speeches  as  to  hia  hopes 
(hst  it  might  not  be  the  lant  time  he  should  enjoy  that  honour. 

'•  As  to  its  being  my  first  ball,  that,"  he  smilingly  said,  *'  he  saw  it 
wu.**  Upon  which  I  blushed  crimson,  as  I  remembered  how  verdantly 
yrfm  I  muat  appear  to  him.  To  the  waltz  succeeded  a  (luadrille,  and 
■gun  we  danced  together,  which  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  conversa- 
lioB.  A^n  I  awkwardly  stumbled,  and  af^in  he  assisted  me  ;  he  had 
■jirito  constituted  himself  my  protector^  and  I  felt  most  grateful  to  him 
Mr  hit  delicate  kindness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  dance  I  retreated  to  my  mother,  attended 
^  fflv  new  beau,  who  seated  himself  at  my  side. 

"  Allow  me  to  remind  you,"  said  he,  '*  that  I  have  twice  prevented 
Jpma  from  falling.  I  only  mention  this,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  think 
«f  me  with  goodwill  in  consequence." 

**0b,"  said  I,  "indeed  I  do  thank  you  so  much — you  have  been  so 
goodnalured  to  on  awkward  country  girl,  and  I  have  so  much  enjoyed 
my  dance  with  you,  because  I  was  not  frightened." 

**  L«t  me  hope,  then,  soon  to  enjoy  a  similar  pleasure,"  (I  bowed). 
"  Do  you  go  to  the  Opera  often  ?  " 

"  Ye*,"  said  I,  "  we  are  going  to-morrow  night." 

••  May  I  be  allowed  to  look  into  your  box  t 

**  I  have  no  doubt/'  laid  1.  remembering  all  the  lessons  about  the  pro- 
prietiei  I  had  received,  "that  mamma"  (willi  on  emphasis)  "will  be 
happy  to  fee  you." 

"Wlien  we  departed  he  handed  me  to  the  carriage,  and  I  went  home, 
truth  to  tell,  full  of  my  new  friend,  who  I  felt  had  a  certain  sympathetic 
ftllrvclion  about  him,  that,  somehow  or  other,  caused  him  strangely  to 
run  in  my  bead.  He  was  neither  proud  like  the  young  lordling,  frivo- 
lous like  the  parson,  or  worldly  like  A —  B — ;  and  during  that  one 
erejiiDg  lie  had  made  more  Impression  on  me  than  the  others  all  united. 
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BY   AN   OLI>  BACUnLCR. 


I  "id  not  a  sentimental  man  now.  I  have  passed  that  state  of 
existence  long  i^iince,  as  a  man  whose  whiBkcrs  have  got  bushy 
while  the  hair  on  his  crown  has  got  thin,  and  whose  eyes  are  siir- 
ronndod  by  little  nascent  crows'  fret,  decidedly  ought  to  Imro 
done.  I  confess  that  I  prefer  a  good  dinner  to  the  most  enchftiK- 
ing  of  balls,  elurct  to  polkas,  and  a  jolly  bacchannlian  ditty  lo  iho 
pn:tty  small  talk  of  the  most  dainty  damsel  that  ever  floated 
tlirough  a  quadrille  in  ringlets  and  clear  ninslin. 

"  Horrid  wretch  !^  1  hear  some  young  lady  reader  exclaim,  as 
she  peruses  this  coufession,  and  prepares  to  tlirow  down  the  hook 
in  disgu.st.  Stay  one  moment,  fair  lady,  I  beseech  you,  and  you 
shall  have  a  litde  genuine  sentimental  reminiscence  of  my  "  days 
of  auld  lang  syne" — and  then — then  you  may  throw  down  tbc 
book  if  you  please  and  call  me  a  "  horrid  wretch"  //  t/ou  can. 

What  a  pretty,  little,  giuizy,  fniry-likc  creature  was  Angelica 
Staggers  when  first  I  root  her !  The  very  recollection  of  her  at 
this  moment  makes  a  fuiut  vihraliun  of  my  ht^art  perceptible  to 
me,  while  then  tlie  sonud  of  her  naniQ  would  startle  me  like  the 
postmanS  rap  at  the  street  door.  Hill  Staggers  (it  isn't  a  pretty 
namp,  Staggers — but  then,  Angelica!)  was  a  schooltcllow  of  miDe. 
Schoolboys  don't  talk  much  about  their  sisters,  because  ihey  get 
laughed  at  if  they  do:  so  that  1  knew  little  more  than  the  bare 
fact  that  Staggers  find  a  sister.  In  after  years  whcu  we  left  school, 
and  Staggers  went  into  bis  father's  eounting-boasc  in  the  city,  and 
I  into  my  father's  oflice  in  Gray's  Inn,  the  matter  was  differeut. 

Staggers  introduced  me  to  his  family.  Tliis  consisted  of  his 
papa,  a  pompous  old  fellow  who  always  wore  a  dress  coat  in  the 
street  as  well  as  at  home,  end  whose  pendant  watch-seals  would 
certainly  have  drawn  him  under  Mater  if  he  had  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune lo  tumble  overboard  frora  a  Margate  steamer ;  of  mumtnn, 
who  was  a  lady  of  vast  dimensions,  with  the  usual  superfluity  of 
colour  in  her  cheeks  and  cup  ribbons  on  her  head ;  of  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Staggers,  senior,  who  might  have  been  agreeable  if  she  had 
not  given  you  the  idea  of  being  pinched  everywhere — pinched  in 
her  waist,  pinched  in  her  nose,  pinched  in  her  moulli,  and  pinched 
in  her  views  of  things  in  general ;  and  lastly  of  the  daughter  of 
the  house — the  divine  Angt-Iica  herself 

How  shall  I  describe  Angelica  as  I  first  saw  her  one  fine  sum- 
mers' day,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  dressed  in  the  most 
charming  of  mustin  7icglig6e  dresses,  reclining  in  a  large  easy 
chair,  and  embroidering  on  a  frame  a  pair  of  worsted  slippers  for 
her  papa?  How  shall  I  ever  give  an  accurate  picture  of  her 
bvmuiih),  light,  golden  hair,  that  kiterally  gliuewiA  \u  v\xe  ra^*  of 
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Am  nmfaine  that  made  ihcir  way  Uiroiigh  th«  liaJf-drawn  green 
vHKtisB  blinds  of  die  window  by  whicli  she  sat,  in  tfav  drawing- 
toon  tif  that  dclrgfalful  rilU  at  Peckham  tlmi  looked  out  on  to  the 
■boocMt  sharcn  lawn  with  the  large  wa«hiiig  basin  of  a  65h  pond 
H,  containhig  ever  so  many  8)ii1]iuti;&'  worth  of  gold  und  silver 
I  ?  1  c«u*t  do  it.  I  have  lot  all  my  poetry  ruu  to  seed,  and  I 
Bjpsdf  M  incompcteui  to  do  justice  to  thi-  chamis  of  Angelica 
a  aifjB-paiidier  wottid  be  to  copy  a  Aladonna  of  Raphael,  or  a 
ballad  screamer  to  ang  the  "  stabat  mntcr'^  of  llossioi.  1 
;  giru  np  the  attempt :  but  cannot  the  reader  help  rae  out  of 
difficulty  by  ituaji^ning  something  ren*  fntr,  pink  and  white, 
■  slight,  vert*  animated,  and  very  ethereal -looking  aJtogoiber  ? 
course  he  can  j — then  there  is  Angelica  Staggers  before  his 
et  directly. 

From  the  xnoment  T  saw  her  I  felt  that  my  doom  was  fixed,  and 
<r»n«-fixed.  I  admired,  I  loved,  I  adored  her,  and  the 
ttMosphcTo  tliat  surroandcd  her  ( I  don't  mean  the  smell  of 
dock  that  was  steaming  np  from  the  kilclH-n)  Beem«d  to 
I  of  paradise.  Accordingly,  as  n  very  natural  consequence 
if  lids  feeling  of  mine,  1  behaved  very  sheepi*i.hly — hlushed  and 
MiBaoered,  and  tore  otl"  the  buttons  of  my  gloves,  stuck  my  legs 
BAD  mbmrd  positions  from  not  knowing  what  the  dencc  to  do  with 
ibem,  alaaibled  over  an  ottoman  as  1  took  my  leave,  and  to  save 
my  own  f»]\  caught  at  a  china  card-tra^'  and  smashed  it — efFt-cting 
my  retreat  at  length  in  a  state  of  tremor  sufficient  to  have  brought 
.  a  nefToas  fever. 

3ly  friend  Staggers  quizzed  me  : — 

**  Why,  Jones,  1  never  saw  you  so  quiet.     I  alwaj-s  thought  yon 
^such  a  devil  of  a  fellow  among  the  ladies.  You've  lost  yom-  tongue 
"  ly  :  what  is  it  ? " 

Wint  is  it !     As  if  I  were  going  to  lell  Hm  what  it  was.     Sup- 
:  I  had  told  hhn  that  his  sister  was  an  angel,  tlic  fellow  would 
^nned  and  thought  I  was  mad.     Men  never  do  belic^^e  in 
divinity  of  tlieir  KistciB  ;  they  arc  almost  as  incredulous  as 
touching  their  wive-s.     The  last  mail  in    the  world   1 
Id  aelect  as  the  conhdazit  of  my  love  alfitirK  would  be  the  bru- 
of  my  adored  one.     I  shotild  know  that  he  would  annoy  me 
ihc  most  and-roroantir  anecdotes  of  his  sistt'r's  childhood,  and 
her  to   death  by  frightful  stories  of  myself     And  so  I  in- 
Btod  nxcusea  abont  being  "  out  of  sorts  "  and  that  sort  of  thing 
I  •wsottOt  for  my  miwonted  tacitnniity  and  euibarrassroent  at  this 
woj  fint  ialervicw  with  Angelica  Staggers. 

I  was  soon  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  the  Pecliham  Villa,  and  I 
1  mson  lo  suppose  that  I  was  n  welcome  one.    Tlie  old  genile- 
rery  civil ;  mamma  was  pressing  in  her  invitations;  the 
'naadeti   auot"  aifable    in  the  extreme;    and    Angelica   always 
me  with  a  smile,  that  I  valued  at  a  higher  jirice  than 
.  and  Australia  logeihfr  conld  pay. 
ITic  Staggers  family  led  a  qtiiet  life,  with  the  e^Eceplitm  of  Bill, 
l«dM}  baimled  theatrvti  and  cyder  ceJ/afS,  and  harmonic  meeV\n^, 
fpmmtf  OB  dt'greputable  au  existettce  as  a  city  clerk  wcW  co«Vi. 
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I  seldom  tact  any  one  at  the  Feckam  Villa  but  the  fatnilj,  and 
occasionally  a  Sigiior  Fidilini,  who  was  Angelicl^B  music  and  sing- 
ing master,  and  was  sometimes  incited  to  tea  in  the  evening,  that 
he  might  delight  Papa  ^ta^gers  by  playing  and  singing  duets  with 
Angelica.  I  can't  say  I  liked  }iis  doing  so  myself,  and  1  always 
considered  his  double-bass  growl  spoiled  the  silveiy  notes  of  bis 
pupil's  vuice;  and  then  1  had  a  great  objection  to  seeing  hi* 
jewelled  Jingors  hopping  about  and  jumping  over  Angelica's  on 
the  piano,  in  some  of  those  musical  firework  pieces  tbey  played 
together.  But  he  was  a  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  re- 
markably respectful  in  his  manner  to  Angelica,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  real  cause  for  jealousy — but! — the  word  seemed  quite  abeoid 
to  use  in  such  a  case. 

My  father  pronounced  me  the  idlest  clerk  he  ever  had.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  was  quite  wrong,  but  he  little  suspected  the 
cause.  W]iilu  I  ought  to  have  been  drawing  abstracts  of  title,  I 
was  drawing  fancy  portraits  of  Angelica;  while  I  should  have 
been  engiossing  brief-sheets,  Angelica's  form  was  engrossing  my 
thoughts  ;  instead  of  studying  declarations  at  law,  1  was  cogitating 
a  declaratiou  of  my  attachment.  To  plead  well  my  own  cause 
with  herself  and  her  father  was  the  only  sort  of  pleading  I  cared 
for ;  while  the  answer  I  miglit  get  to  my  suit  was  of  ten  thousand 
times  more  consequence  in  my  eyes  than  all  the  answers  in  all  the 
fusty  old  Chancery-suits  in  all  the  lawyers'  offices  in  tlie  world. 
As  for  reading,  Moore  and  Byron  supplied  food  to  the  mind  that 
ought  to  have  been  intent  on  Coke  and  lUackstonc.  Apollo!  God 
of  Poetry,  and  Venus,  dei/icatiou  of  Love,  answer  truly  ! — is  there 
a  more  wretched  being,  a  more  completely  fish-out-of  water  indi- 
vidual than  a  lawyer's  clerk  in  love  ? 

After  lung  and  painful  watching,  I  became  convinced,  in  spite 
of  a  lover's  fears,  that  Angelica  was  not  insensible  to  my  attach- 
ment. The  little  bouquets  1  bought  for  her  at  Covent  Garden 
Market  were  received  with  a  look  that  thrilled  through  niy  very 
soul-  (1  hope  that  is  a  proper  expression,  but  my  poetry  liaving 
grown  rust}-,  as  1  before  mentioned,  I  am  in  some  doubt  about  the 
matter).  There  was,  or  I  dreamt  it,  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  band 
as  we  met,  and  as  we  parted  that  could  not  be  accidental,  and 
could  nut  hti  that  of  mere  friendship.  There  was  a  half  tiaiidily 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice  as  she  addressed  me,  different  from  iho 
self-possession  she  displayed  in  conversation  with  others.  la 
short,  there  were  a  thousand  of  those  little  signs,  visible  though 
iudcscribaVile,  that  Angelica  Staggers  knew  that  I  loved  her  and 
was  gratiBed  by  the  fact. 

Now  most  men  would  have  thrown  themselves  at  her  feet  and 
made  their  vows,  in  such  a  case;  but  I  was  doubtful  whether  that 
was  the  most  safe  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  secure  the  prize. 
It  struck  me  that  her  father  was  just  one  of  those  cnisty  old 
gentlemen  that  look  on  a  young  fellow  as  little  better  than  a  pick- 
pocket, who  dares  to  gain  a  daughter's  affections  without  Hrst  ask- 
ing her  papa's  permission  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was 
quite  aware  thai  youDg  ladies  don't  ItVc  to  be  a^Vcd  of  \V\t:\T  \ta.v^^ 
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befoit)  they  ire  aslced  themselres ;  there  is  too  much  of  tho  Ma- 
heaelui  aiid  of  the  CoDtincnCal  style  in  such  a  proceeding  to 

J  lease  our  free-born  island  lussies.  Still,  I  might  get  over  that 
ifficiiUy  by  explaining  how  hopeless  I  believed  it  to  be  to  secure 
ker  fathers  codscdI  at  all,  unless  I  got  it Jirs/.  I  was  right ;  and 
Eao  I  resolved  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Staggers,  and  explain 
By  sentiments. 
Did  any  one  of  my  readers  ever  drive  in  tandem  two  horses  that 
nerer  been  broken  to  hamesa?  Did  he  ever  let  off  abluu- 
bnfis  that  had  been  loaded  for  ten  years?  Did  he  ever  walk 
gh  long  grass  notoriously  full  of  renomous  snakes  ?  Did  ho 
ride  a  broken-knocd  horse  over  stony  ground  ?  Did  he  ever 
ke  a  cold  shower-bath  at  Christmas?  Did  he  ever  propose  the 
'health  of  the  ladies  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  themselves^  and 
before  he  had  at  all  "primed"  himself?  Did  he  ever  walk  across 
a  narrow  greasy  plank  placed  across  a  chasm  some  hundreds  uf 
ilset  in  depth?  If  he  has  done  all  or  any  of  these  feats,  I  can  bear 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  had  some  experience  of  ncrvoas 
Dfk ;  but  if  he  has  never  been  back-parloured  witli  a  grave, 
poropoiu  old  father,  of  whom  he  is  about  to  ask  his  daiightcr''s 
ojuia,  then,  I  say  his  experience  of  real,  gennine,  "nervous  work" 
is  but  infantile  after  all.  Making  a  declaration  to  the  lady  herself 
is  nothing  to  it,  though  a  little  embarrassing  too ;  but  then  you 
know  that  the  fair  one  is  in  as  much  trepidation  as  yourself,  and 
not  watching  you  with  a  cold  calculating  eye,  weighing  your  ex- 
pmsiona,  and  drawing  conclusions  perhaps  prejudicial  to  your 
jepotatioti  for  sense  or  honesty.  I  declare  tliat  I  would  not  go 
~  "hrough  that  ordeal  again  for  the  wealth  of  the  Antlpodt^s  (that's 
be   last  new  phrase):  and,  between  ourselves,  that  is  the  very 

eafton  why  1  remain  to  this  day  a ;  —  but  stay  —  I  am  anti- 

ipaung. 

cannot  give  an  account  of  ray  interview  with  Old  Staggcre, 
ecause,  even  half  an  hour  alter  it  was  over,  1  had  but  a  confused 
collection  of  what  took  place  at  it.  I  only  know  that  it  haunttrd 
my  dreams  like  a  nightmare  for  nights  after.  I  was  etenially 
jumping  up  in  my  bed  in  a  cold  perspiration,  with  my  hair  lialf 
thrusting  my  night-cap  off  my  head,  in  the  midst  of  "  explaining 
my  intentions."  However,  a  great  point  was  gained — Mr.  Staggers 
agreed  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  match,  provided  irii/  father 
ented  also. 

1  shall  call  on  him  to-day,  ray  young  friend,"  he  said ;  "  so 
ae  with  us  at  Peckham  at  six,  and  you  shall  know  the  result.     I 
n't  t'orbid  your  going  tliere   earlier,   if  you   feci  inclined  to 
do  to."* 

This  was  hand<u>rae.  I  expressed  my  gratitude  as  well  as  I 
iras  able,  and  at  once  took  a  Peckham  omnibus,  and  hastened  to 
Angelica. 

"^  Missus  is  out,  sir ;  and  so  *s  Miss  Staggers :  bat  Miss  An- 
gclica's  in  the  drawing-room,  sir." 

^  well.     I 'II  go  there — ^'Oti  needn't  show  me  up." 

■ing,  J  aprapg  lightly  upstairs,  and  was  iu  the  draw'm^- 
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room  in  an  ini^tatit.  A  sudden  shriek — a  short,  cjoick,  half-stifled 
ene — met  iny  oars  as  1  cutered,  and  I  saw  Signer  Fidilini  more 
his  arm  very  hastily,  as  if  it  liad  been  tu  far  closer  proximity  to 
Ihe  waisi  of  Angelica,  who  was  at  the  piano,  than  I  should  hare 
considered  at  all  necessary  iu  an  ordiuarv  tnubic  lesson. 

"  Oh  dear,  Mr.  Jones !  how  you  did  startle  me,"  ciied  Angelica, 
blushing  ternbly,  as  she  rose  to  shake  hands  with  me.  *'  I  dido'l 
bvar  you  cowing  at  all,  1  asstire  you." 

I  didn't  need  thai  assurance^  and  1  beliere  1  said  something  of 
the  sort. 

"  Mces  ABiEelka  so  fearecl,  dat  I  put  out  mr  arm  to  stop  b«r 
fall  ofi'  from  de  stool,"  said  Fidilini ;  an<I  he  looked  kg  perfectly 
tnithful  and  embarrassed  as  be  spoke,  that  my  dreadfid  suspiciuns 
began  to  be  allayed. 

^  1  feel  quite  nerrons  at  this  present  moment/*  said  An^lica. 
"  Indeed,  Signor,  you  must  not  ask  me  to  take  any  more  music 
lessons  lo-day." 

Signer  Fidilini  bowed  gracefully  his  assent,  and  /  cast  a  de- 
lighted  look  at  .\ngelica;  for  was  she  not  getting  rid  of  that 
tiresome  music-master  for  jnif  sake  ?  Fidilina  packed  up  his 
germati- sausage  roll  of  music,  and,  bidding  us  good-day,  bowed 
himself  out  of  the  room. 

We  were  alone  !  We  looked  uncomfortable,  and  we  felt  so — I 
am  sure  of  it  iu  her  case  as  well  as  my  own. 

"  Angelica !"  1  exclaimed. 

She  started,  and  looked  surprised. 

'*  Angelica,  1  love  yon — you  know  it :  but  you  do  not  know  hoip 
deeply  and  hofc  devotedly,"  &.c.  &.c,  I  sitppuse  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  giro  the  remainder  of  the  declaration,  because 
no  one  caa  be  ignorant  of  the  usual  funu  of  the  words  in  these 
cases.  It  is  as  "  stereotyped"  as  an  Admiralty  Secretary's  letters 
— but  I  su])pose  it  means  a  little  more,  or  what  a  deal  of  fibbing 
lovers  must  be  guilty  of  when  they  come  to  the  grand  scene  of 
the  domestic  drama  of  *'  love  !" 

Angelica  hung  her  head,  and  blushed,  and  panted.  I  felt  she 
was  mine,  and  i  seized  her  hand  and  began  to  cover  it  with 
kisses,  when  slie  snatched  it  from  mo  in  such  haste,  that  her 
diauiond  and  pearl  riug  scratched  my  finger.     I  was  amazed ! 

"  Mr.  Joues,  1  can  listen  no  more.  1  assure  yon  1  must  listen 
no  nii»re." 

**  Why  so  ?     Your  father  will  not  oppose  my  wishes  for — '^ 

"  It  is  not  Ihal^  sir  :  it  is,  that  I  cauuot  reciprocate  the  attach- 
ment you  profess  for  me.'' 

"  Oh  !  do  not  say  so— do  not — ^' 

"  If  you  have  any  generosity  in  your  heart,  Mr.  Joueft,  you 
will  cease  this  strain  at  once.  Vou  have  mistaken  my  feelings 
altogether.** 

"  It's  that  cursed  Fidtitni  !'*  I  cried  in  a  rage,  forgetting  my 
^od- breeding. 

"  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  not  use  such  language  in  my  pre- 
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sence,  especially  with  reference  to  a  geotleman  for  whom  I  cnter- 
Uin  K  feeling  of—" 

**  Lore  '*^  I  t^aul,  with  a  stopidly  intiignant  laugb»  and  au 
altrrnpc  at  an  air  of  tragetly.  "  But  1  care  itot.  I  will  shoot  biiu 
within  twenty -fours,  or  ho  shall  shoot  me ;"  and  I  started  to  my 
ftwt  with  a  titorough  detunuinaiion  to  call  out  Fidiliui  without  au 
boun*  delay. 

**  For  hcaven*s  sake  don't  speak  so,''  cried  Angulica.  "  There 
«ii  ba  murder;  1  know  lie 'II  tight,  and  you  mij^ht  kill — " 

**'tlMBk  yott;  I  might  kill  him — yes:  you  dou'l  sueoi  to  have 
■ay  fears  lest  hv  should  kill  me.  Howeverj  he  sliall  have  a 
TWiniT."  and  I  strode  towards  tlio  door. 

"Slay,*'  cried  Angelica:  and  she  seized  my  arm :  "stay,  you 
siian  hare  my  secret,  and  lAen  I  throw  myself  ou  your  geoerusity. 
11«  w  «Mf  huxbaud  1" 

*^  ridilini  ? — tho  devil  I''  I  exclaimed. 
We   are    privat^'ly  married,"  said   Angelica,    "hut,  for  the 
do  uot  let — ' 


Hero  wo  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  3Irs.  and  Alise 
Soiggrra,  who  entered  the  room,  to  our  great  discomiiiure.  Ange- 
Kat,  viib  an  appeahug  look  towards  mc,  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

If  aWT  a  poor  wn*tch  tiftt  bimHelf  in  an  uncumfortnble  position, 
1  did  at  that  montfin,  and  during  tlio  rest  of  that  t;vemng,  Mr. 
Staggers  biuu^hl  Iiumt*  a  city  friuud  with  him,  obviotudy  to  avoid 
a  iHe-^-i^te  with  mc  al'ttr  dinner,  but  he  took  care  to  inform  me, 
in  a  whisper,  that  his  negotiation  with  my  father  had  faih-d.  I 
^■Bt  tmy  be  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  cool  indiilerence  with 
vtkidh  1  received  thi:*  piece  uf  information,  for  he  little  kotw 
Wmt  wocthleM  were  the  conscots  of  the  papat*  iu   tlie   preseak 


Of  all  the  artful  Uttlo  htmies  that  ever  lived,  decidedly  that 
girl  i«  the  most  complete  \  thought  I,  as  I  watched  tlie  qniet  and 
eouaposed  manner  in  which  Angelica  behaved  durmg  diuiier,  and 
tile  ereaing  which  followed.  She  played  and  sang  as  freely  as 
ever,  and  even  exprL'ssed  her  sorrow  that  Signor  lM<hhni  was  nut 

Kreeeot,  that  !the  uiiglil  siug  one  of  bt^T  papa's  favourite  duci£.  If 
e  fMd  been  present,  1  beUevc  I  should  have  strangled  the  fellow 
agaiitat  all  resistance. 

How  I  passed  that  night,  I  wont  say,  but  I  did  not  sleep. 

Next  morning  I  was  at  the  uflice  as  usual,  aud  really  trying  to 
work  hard  to  keep  my  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  Angelica.  About 
ten  o'clock^  my  father  rii.shed  into  the  room  where  I  was  seated  at 
ibe  desk,  in  company  wiiii  Mr.  Staggers. 

**  Villain  !"  cried  Staggers,  to  me. 

"  You  young  scoundrel  !'*  screamed  my  father. 

I  was  really  alarmed,  for  I  thouglit  that  both  those  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen  must  have  gone  mad.  1  stared,  iu  open- 
mouthed  astouitshment. 

"\VhL're*8  my  daughter?"  bawled  Staggers. 

"  Answer,  sir !"  shouted  uy  father,  ab  1  looked,  if  possVbVe,ftVvW 
more  siuprised. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  I  replied. 

"  You  lie,  sir,*'  cried  Staj^crs. 

"Yon  are  quibbling,  sir,"  added  my  father;  "we  don't  ask 
where  she  is  at  this  %'ery  moraeni;  you  know  what  we  mean." 

*'  U  she  married  ? "  said  Staggers  :  "  answer  that." 

"  Really,  I—" 

"  Answer  plainly,  sir,  and  without  shuffling,"  cried  my  father. 

"  I  believe  she  is,*'  I  answered. 

*'  Believe  !  why,  you  young  villain,  when  you  JlrNou^  whether  you 
hare  married  her  or  not,  how  dare  you  talk  about  what  you 
hetien?'* 

^  I  marry  her!  Fm  not  married  to  her!"  I  cried,  in  sur> 
prise. 

*' Wliat  the -docs  all  this  mean?"   exclaimed  my  fatbee, 

losing  all  patience.  **  Miss  Staggers  bas  run  off  from  her  father's 
house — with  you,  it's  suspected." 

"  Indeed  !'*  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  him  ;  "  then  I  suppose  I 
,  may  tell  the  truth ;  no  doubt  she  is  gone  with  her  husband, 
Fidilini.'* 

Never  shall  I  forget  old  Staggers'  rage  and  sur])rise  when  he 
hcanl  my  simple  storj' ;  nor  his  savage  indignation  when  my 
father  (thinking  only  of  his  own  son  being  out  of  a  mess)  ex- 
claimed:— 

"  I  'm  deuced  glad  of  it." 


I  am  going  to  the  christening  of  Madame  Fidilini's  seventh 
child  to-morrow.  They  like  an  old  bachelor  for  a  godfather  some- 
times, because  he  has  no  other  children  than  god-clitldren  to  pro- 
vide for.  Grandpapa  Staggers  will  bo  there,  and  so  will  grand- 
mamnia  and  grand-aunt;  and  the  latter  will  bo  very  attentive  to 
me,  but  she  's  more  pinched  than  ever,  and  looks  like  a  dried 
herring  in  figure  and  complexion.  I  shall  dine  with  old  Staggers 
afterwar(bi,  and  he  has  some  superb  claret,  much  better  stuff  than 
— well,  never  mind,  I  have  done  ! 
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I  BAVE  made  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  public  erente,  wbaterer 
ihrir  magnitude  or  moment,  to  interfere  with  my  private  amuse- 
nents;  and  so,  though  I  have  no  doubt  th^t,  to  use  the  regular 
rhetorical  phrase,  "we  arc  slumbering  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano," 
1  was   not   deterred   by  the  Russian  ttUimaturn   from    enjoying 
mTAelf  during  Ascot  week.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the 
prospect  of  war,  in  such  iluc  weather  as   this,  unless  it  be  the 
mimic  hostiliries  nn  the  plains  nf  Chobhnm.     On  a  warm  June 
diT,  with   excursion  trains  (on  which  accidents  are  uo  longer  of 
dailr  occurrence)  lemjiling  one  from  metropolitan  duties  to  eveir 
kin^  of  niralizing,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that   excitement  which 
should  stir  all  well-regulated  minds,  on  the  ultimate  chances  of 
my  alteration  taking  place  in  the  mode   of  worship  under  the 
dovke  of  St.  Sophiaf  or  the  cflects  of  the  '*  Kossack  watering  his 
■feeds  in  tlie  Rhine."     I  am  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  im- 
pending, and   am  an  enthusiastic    believer  in   "the  balance    of 
European  power  "  and  the  "  faith  of  treaties.**   I  would  not  fiddle, 
like  NcTO,  when  Rome  was  on  fire,  nor  did  I  ever  in   any  way 
enconnge  those  eccentric  philanthopista  who  annually  celebrate 
tlwr  downfall  of  Poland  by  a  cine  hall.     But,  during  this  week,  in 
»pite  of  Prince  Menschikofffand  his  modest  proposals,  "the Greek 
waters  "and  the  squadrons  cruising  in  them,  and  the  fall  of  funds 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  I  have  been  unrestrainedly  enjoying 
myself  St  Oxford,  Ascot  and  Henley.     I  need  nut  tell  my  readers, 
who  were  all  Uiere,of  the  style  in  which  Teddington  won  the  plate 
of  the  "Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,"  or  how,  on  the  banks  of  Isis, 
tbe  vociferous  undergraduates  cheered  and  mobbed  Mr.  Disraeli, 
until  they  fairly  drove  him  out  of  the  town. 

To  all  Oxonians  and  Cantabs,  and  to  the  people  of  the  neigh* 
boorhood.  tliis  Regatta  has  become  what  the  "Times"  news- 
paper calls  "  a  great  fact/'  lu  the  town  itself  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  institution.  To  the  influx  of  cash  during  the  aquatic  week  Uie 
hotel -keeper  and  the  publican  (nut  to  mention  sinners  of  other 
callings)  look  forward  as  a  compensation  for  the  un remunerating 
qaicftccnce  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Local  scidlers  and 
rowers  impatiently  expect  a  triumph  in  their  own  "  reach."  The 
WtivK  of  the  place  choose  their  muslins  iti  May  with  an  esj>ccial 
view  to  undergraduate  admiration,  while  their  maiden  aunts  and 
citizen  fathers  are  haunted  by  dismal  forebodings  of  disasters 
which  may  happen  to  their  knockers,  and  tremulous  anticipations 
for  their  window-panes. 

Well,  my  dear  boating,  or  non-boating  reader,  suppose  us  to 
havo  arrived  tu^'ciher  any  regatta  day  during  the  last  ftvc  ox  wvtl 
jvant  St  i/j/a  /?ne  oJd  town  on  the  bailks  of  Father  Tba\v\c*.    V^d 
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will  not  imagine  it  to  be  a  wet  day,  because  tbat  is  not  the  nornial 
state  of  the  affiiir.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  wbat  it  sbuuld  be,  for 
rain  is  as  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  regattas  as  to  that  of 
pic-nics.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  it  does  rain  on  tlie  re- 
currence of  this  great  event  about  once  in  three  or  (perhajjn  to  be 
more  accurate)  three  times  in  five  years,  nntl  it  rains  on  only  one 
of  tlie  two  days,  and  on  that  day,  aUhuuffli  the  coropany  is  8ome> 
wbat  select  und  limited,  and  includes  only  those  who  arc  aquati- 
cally  earnest,  yet  the  sport  ia  always  good.  Well,  1  said  ju-st  noir, 
we  would  suppose  ourselves  to  have  arrived,  but  it  ia  perfectly 
clear  that  we  must  Iiave  {jruviously  started,  and  therefore  one  word 
on  that.  Well,  Uieu,  granted  fine  weather;  m3'sclf  up  early  (not 
often  the  case],  bieakfast  comfortably  over  (by  the  by,  they  are 
always  uncomfortable)  ut  my  chambers  in  tlio  Temple,  and  you 
having  declined  to  breakfast  witli  me  (in  which  you  showed  your 
goud  taste),  punctually  mcctinK  mc  in  time  for  an  caj'ly  train  at 
tiic  great  railway  terminus,  Paddington.  Granted  also  a  great 
rush  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  of  all  soils  and  seniority. 
There  is  the  badly  dressed  freshman,  whose  apparel  is  a  sort 
of  mixture  between  fast  and  slow;  the  noisily  attired,  but  yet 
more  congruous  und  confident  undergraduate,  who  has  not  loug 
achieved  little-go,  and  is  uot  yet  victimized  by  thoughts  of  degree; 
there  is  the  unmistakable  difference  between  Oxonians  and  Can- 
tabs,  which  an  experienced  eye  can  always  see.  Some  arc  read- 
ing tlie  "  Times,"  one  or  two  (I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  they  arc  the 
suns  of  country  gentlemen  of  Sibthorpian  calibre)  the  *'  Morning 
Herald ;"  a  great  many  are  making  email  bets  very  largely ;  a  few 
tbat  have  come  together  are  chatting,  while  others  are  wishing  to 
talk  to  their  neighbours,  but  dare  not  trample  on  university 
etiquette,  for  they  have  not  been  introduced.* 

Granted  also,  that  wc  slop  at  a  country  towni  on  the  river,  not 
many  miles  from  Henley,  and  tbat  we  pass  through  this  place 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  like  many  oiber  country  towns,  for  il  has  a 
church  with  a  clock  tliat  never  goes  right,  a  town-hall,  a  pnm]),  and 
a  posl-officc),  and  call  at  tlie  house  nf  some  very  charming  and 
hos])itable  friends  of  mine,  to  whom  we  mention,  quite  cursorily, 
that  we  arc  presently  going  to  drive  over  to  Henley,  and  are  imme- 
diately invited  to  accompany  them  in  their  carriage.  Granted,  in 
fine,  that  we  have  had  a  very  delightful  drive,  fallen  very  much  in 
love  witli  the  young  ladies  of  the  party,  who  are  very  pretty,  and 
(as  we  at  first  imagined)  taken  up  a  good  position,  with  the  car- 
riage in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  which  commands  the  magnifi- 
cent reach  of  river,  where  the  contests  will  take  place.  In  an 
instant  twenty  ragged  rascals  surround  us,  and  demand  vocifer- 
ously tbeii  several  rights  to  take  care  of  the  carriage  and  horses. 


"  There  is  a  tcty  old  story  of  two  men  of  (he  same  collt^e  meeling  on  Mont 
Blanc  and  notspealcin;*;  and  it  is  stilt  better  auilicnticaii'd  tlint  an  Oxrord.man, 
some  years  i^o,  swing  anotlit'i-  drowninj;  in  (he  I»i»,  passed  by  like  the  Priest 
and   Lcvite  in  the  purnble,  and  afteiwuids  regteUcd  wry  dergily  tti  ii  miiinaE 

friend  thai  it  was  quite  out  of  bia  power  to  save  |M>or  ,  fur  tliey  had 

tfervr  been  ititroducvii. 
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(riends  h&ve  brought  their  own  serrants  with  them,  but  still 
tMM  laucred  hurpics  prtrss  themselves  into  the  service,  and  pull 
tbo  botM:**  beads  abuut  until  we  arc  backed  against  a  ucigiibuur- 
an^  d<^-cart,  to  Urn  endaugerio<;  of  ibe  sbults  tliereuf.  Bcturc 
|}ic*6  fellows  arc  drivca  o&'hy  our  united  cftbrut,  tlircc  gypsies  are 
oa  each  side  of  the  carriage,  noisily  requesting  that  lUi-ir  bands  may 
be  crossed  with  silver>  and  threatening  us  one  and  all  nriib  iho 
longcrity  uf  Metbuselab,  and  an  ullisphug  pruportiuuately  numcr- 
<nis.  Before  I  can  get  my  pnrbo  out  to  bribe  tlicni  to  ujovx-  ou, 
the  prupbetess  nearest  lue  hut;  stated  most  audibly  that  I  love  the 
prvUy  lady  (Mit»  Arabella),  that  the  pretty  lady  loves  nic,  that  we 
ftlwll  b<»  married  iu  three  mouths,  and  that  Providence  will  twice 
bk«6  US  with  twins,  and  ihesc  only  four  of  a  goodly  hcriuige  of 
ihtfleen  children.  Misiv  Arabella  blushed  hot.  1  am  a  shy  yuung 
WKD,  and  so  looked  away  very  confusedly,  attempting  to  raake  an 
muDportant  observation  on  the  probability  of  there  being  a  shower, 
ihcn  oot  being  at  the  time  a  chance  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Before  we  have  recovered  from  the  eHects  of  this  most  improper 
vaticiDJition,  a  stout  man,  iu  a  blue  jacket  and  flannel  continua- 
tioD».  observes  to  me*  in  a  couddential  tone,  that,  for  half  a  crowa> 
Ira  will  dive  off  the  bridge  into  the  river.  From  a  sort  of  uncom- 
ibruble  and  malicious  wish  to  ^ei  rid  of  him,  even  by  seeing  him 
dromi  himself,  or  almost  equally  iu  hopes  of  his  starting  off  with 
ibe  money,  1  reuly,  iu  a  whisper,  that  1  am  prepared  to  advance 
the  saiD  requirca.  To  my  astoDishment,  instcud  of  clutching  the 
coin  himself,  he  requests  me  to  deposit  it  in  tlie  hand  of  a  by- 
ftL&nder,  ascends  the  para|iot  of  the  bridge,  and,  to  the  confusion 
of  tbo  young  ladies,  divesting  himself  of  the  blue  jacket,  and 
tadoed  cvciy-tbiiig  except  the  aforesaid  cuntinuations,  and,  to  the 
•Jftnn  <»f  their  mamma,  rapidly  becouiiug  hysterical,  goes  off  head- 
long iuto  the  river.  Scarcely  able  to  conceal  my  exultatiun  at  the 
(acetioui  expenditure  of  my  half  crown,  1  fortunately  detect  iu  the 
crowd  my  friend  TouUinson,  who  was  one  of  my  set  at  Oxford* 
and  nho  ba&  now  a  curacy  iu  the  neigltbourhood  of  Henley.  I 
draj;  Tomlinfti^n  over,  introduce  him  to  Arabella,  and  then  run 
across  the  ruad,  to  ask  Spankey  and  Trevor,  who  are  both  making 
books  on  the  regatta,  what  the  odds  are.  1  take  this  opportunity 
of  strolling  down  niili  these  two  sporting  worthies  to  the  river 
side,  while  the  Kev.  Toniliu^ion  is  making  himself  agreeable  to 
the  fair  occupants  of  the  carriage.  On  the  way  we  are  requested 
lo  indulge  in  the  pleasant  pastime  of  stick-playing,  and  win  in* 
Diuuerable  usieless  toys,  whith  we  throw  to  a  crowd  uf  small  boys, 
who  srranihlo  for  them.  Then,  in  despite  of  constables,  the  ancient 
g^uac  of  thimble-rig  is  being  clandestinely  carried  ou  iu  corners 
uid  quiet  nooks  ou  the  side  of  (he  bank.  While  we  are  watching 
a  ire&hman,  who  is  always  quite  confident  that  he  knows  under 
vbich  thimble  the  pea  is,  and  sec  him,  in  spito  of  bis  acuteness, 
lose  three  half-suvvreigtis,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  three 
HetileiAns  running  past  un  tn  u  frantic  manner,  cheering  it  scuUur, 
whu  IS  progressing  very  sluwly,  and  in  such  zig-zag  fasbiuu,  tlvdt 
Tou  ibinl^  Jbra  motacntj  that  the  wiud  is  ahead,  and  Lc  U  WcVvv^i^. 


The  caase  of  exultation  to  the  tliree  pedestrians  on  the  bank  is 
the  fact  that,  in  the  aquatic  struggle,  their  friend  Popjoy-  has  dis- 
tanced, by  some  lengths,  his  local  rival  Redder.  The  excitement 
is  maddening.  Pedder  has  four  friends  running  by  his  side,  rend- 
ing the  air  with  their  shouts  of  encouragement.  Popjoy  growing 
elated  with  victor),  btcouies  carelc-s,  and  standing  nilhertoo  long 
on  one  tack,  runs  his  skiff  head-furemost  into  the  bank,  and  there 
slicks  fast.  Pt'dder's  backers  yell  with  malignant  joy,  and  he, 
gatliering  fresh  courage  from  his  antagonist's  mishap,  jerks  hiB 
skiff  forward  (this,  my  non-boating  reader,  is  called  "  putting  on  a 
spurt"),  and  runs  the  stationary  Popjoy  down,  in  rowing  pTirase- 
ologj-,  **  bumps  "  him.  **  A  foul  "  is  claimed  for  both  parties;  tlie 
dispute  grows  warm,  and  Popjuy  and  Pedder,  flitli  tbeir  several 
friends  and  patrons,  rush  ofl'  to  the  iimpires,  before  whom  they 
carrj"  on  the  controversy.  The  nrapires,  one  of  whom  is  classical, 
and  quotes  three  times  "  Non  nostrum  inter  vos,"  &c.,  while 
another  of  satirical  vein,  calls  them  "  Arcadtts  ambo,"  and  tran»- 
laics  it  (aside)  "both  are  crtrfjf,"  at  length  give  a  decision,  but 
what  it  was  I  really  never  cared  lo  inquire,  and  cannot  therefore 
inform  my  reader.  I  leave  Trevor  and  Sparkey  belting  about  a 
trick  with  three  cards,  which  a  vagabond  was  displaying  to  a 
select  knot  of  men  round  him,  much  to  bis  self-aggrandizement, 
and  return  to  the  ladies  on  the  bridge.  The  Rev.  Tomlinson,  who 
is  very  strong  in  small  talk,  is  still  there — the  ladies  are  all  laugh- 
ing. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  I  have  not  been  missed,  and  need 
not  apologize  for  my  absence.  But  Tumlinsun,  of  course,  rallies 
me.  and  says  that,  during  my  wanderings  ou  the  bank,  it  seemed 
to  the  ladies  **  the  bridge  of  sighs.'  *'  Pons  asinonim,"  I  retort,  in 
a  low  voice,  to  the  reverend  wag.  He  takes  forthwith  to  conun- 
drums, informs  ihe  ladies  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
spirii<rappings  and  tublc-monng,  because  he  says  the  table,  a«  it 
goes  round,  is  a  circulating  medium.  He  asserts  that  when  the 
spirits  do  not  reply,  it  is  because  they  do  not  care  a  rap  for  the 
inlerrosator,  and,  waxing  classical,  avers  that  the  Horaiian  reason 
for  ubie-moviiig  is  "  Solvuutur  risu  tabula;."  I  finish  the  line 
to  him,  ^  tu  missus  abibis,"  and  Tomlinson  thinking  that,  after 
his  jnkcs,  he  can  make  what  is  called  a  "  strong  exit,"  takes  off 
simultaneously  his  hat — and  himself. 

By  this  time  the  bridge  looks  gayer,  the  river  more  beautiful, 
and  the  whole  scene  more  exciting.  The  bands  are  playing 
popular  polkas  and  stirrin;.;  waltzes  on  the  barge  ;  the  church 
bells  are  ringing,  the  sun  comes  out  brightly,  and  the  wide  reach 
of  river  sparkles  below  us  :  the  two  uuiversity  eiglit-oar  boats  pass 
under  tlie  arches  of  the  bridge,  on  their  way  to  the  starting  post, 
Kverv  one  is  lunching  on  the  carriages,  although  the  dust  is  blow- 
ing into  the  champagne  and  the  lobster  salad.  The  gipsies  are  as 
troublesome  as  c^er.  University  men,  in  neck-ties  of  dark  blue 
aud  light  blue,  many  with  "zephyrs,"  afew«vilh  white  hats,  and 
inanv,  I  fear,  smoking,  pass  to  aud  fro.  The  little  iron  steamer 
from  u  neighbouring  town,  nms  up  and  down  the  river,  with  its 
IJWpmiaB  /iinnt'}  pufBvg  and  suoiling  most  hilariously  ;  on  the 
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left  banlc,  Bome  people  enjoy  the  Regatta,  in  a  haughty  and  exclu- 
mv9  mmnerfroni  their  own  windows;  and  gardens  ;  the  right  bank 
is  crowded  with  spectators,  and  with  the  green  fields  behind,  and 
the  wu)!-wooded  hill  aborc  them,  there  lies  before  us  such  a  sight 
Aft  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

Bo(  ifte  race  of  the  day  will  now  take  place.  Popjoy  and  Pedder 
are  forgotlen.  A  contest  between  a  college  at  Cambridge  and  the 
Cur&air  Club  has  pone  off  without  enthusiasm,  but  now  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  with  picked  river  heroes,  will  strive  for  aquatic  pre- 
cminencD  Now,  plausible  young  gentlemen,  of  a  sporting  turn, 
with  book  and  pencil  in  hand,  ask  if  you  will  lay  the  odds  on 
Oxiord.  Of  course  you  reply  that  you  expect  he  will  lay  them 
OQ  Cambridge  ;  a  small  bet,  on  even  terms,  is  concluded,  and  you 
fcel,  for  the  time,  very  sporting  indeed.  'ITic  boats  have  started  ; 
Dol  three  or  four,  but  three  or  four  hundred,  shouting  maniacs  rush 
along  the  river  side;  Tomlinson,  who  passes  me  at  the  ntomcnt, 
obMTTus  drily  that  there  is  "a  run  on  tJic  bank."  I  have  so  oftca 
ron  ot'cr  people,  and  been  run  over  at  Henley,  that,  on  this  occa- 
Hoo,  I  stay  with  the  ladies.  It  is  a  stoutly  contested  race.  If 
you  want  a  description  of  it,  read  the  fifth  .Eucid,  or  **  Bell's  Life.'* 
In  the  latter  you  may  find,  some  two  or  three  years  back,  pro- 
foundeftl  criticisms  by  Charon,  and  slashing  letters  from  Meuippus 
— Cerberus  also  had  his  bark.  Suffice  it  that  Oxford  wins — 1  am 
in  ecstasies.  From  the  combined  effects  of  the  champagne  and 
the  ricti^ry,  I  feel  almost  maudlin  with  sentimental  joy,  and  so  I 
stroll  up  llie  town  by  myself,  and  ransn  over  past  llegaltas.  There 
stands  the  balcony  of  the  inn  where  I  was  introduced  to  the  crowd 
of  small  boys  as  Feargns  O'Connor — a  frolic  long  ago  chronicled 
in  "  Benlley*s  Miscellany."  There  ia  the  long  room  used  on 
Sundays  for  schismatical  teaching,  which  we,  with  daring  pro- 
fanity, turned  into  a  theatre,  and  in  it  played  classic  tragedy, 
travesties  most  laughable,  and  screaming  farce.  Which  of  us 
does  not  remember  the  pulpit  in  the  green  room  ?  who  can  forget 
how  Slapyldon  and  I,  who  were  noble  Greek  youths  in  the  tragedy, 
had  but  one  pair  of  sandals  between  us,  and  how  he  went  on  in 
his  stockings;  how  I  had  to  borrow  a  sheet  from  the  hotel  fur  a 
togs;  how  Herringham,  having  to  pronounce  a  benediction  in 
blank  verse,  nn  the  youthful  hero  of  the  play,  put  his  hand  upon 
lus  head,  and  lusting  his  presence  of  mind,  said,  "God  bless  you, 
iny  boyj"  how  Stapyldon,  having  appointed  his  man-servant 
check-uker,  the  said  check-taker  got  drunk,  and  when  a  great 
civic  authority  presented  an  order  for  admission,  signed  by  Staply- 
don,  the  inebriated  treasurer  first  denied  him  entrance,  and,  on  his 
remonstrating,  thrashed  him. 

Next  t  pass  a  spot  where  we  pulled  down  a  pig-sty,  and  erected 
a  barricade,  but,  as  Cicero  says  of  Athens  "  quacunque  ingredinmr 
in  aliquam  historiam  vestigiinn  ponimus;"  and  as  1  should  only 
grow  more  sentimental  as  1  think  over  those  days  of  reckless 
jollity,  I  will,  therefore,  cry  "  vive  valequc'*  to  my  reader,  and 
tell  him  that,  though  J  still  go  to  Henhy,  I  am  now  a  vn^cr  a^ud^ 
s  sadfivr  men. 
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Tiin  spirits  and  l!ic  powers  of  North,  East,  and  West,  the  South 
Ibdng  idunti6ed  will)  the  East,  meet  at  tliat  central  point  of  the  old 
icontinent,  the  Bo8phonis,and  earn-  on,  as  they  have  done  for  cen- 
turies, an  inveterate  slrnggle.     Greece,  Persia,  and  Scylbia  met 
and  fougbt  there  in  the  time  of  Hcrodotns.    The  fortune  of  the 
quarrel  has  since  then   gone  cverr  n-ay,  yet  heen  never  definitely 
decided.     Orcece  conquered  Asia,  and  Asia,  in  turn,  conquered 
I  Greece.     Turhan  has  sncceeded  liehnct,  the  crescent  the  cross. 
"Now  iho  cocked  lint  mnsi  have  its  day,  and  t!ie  Papas  threaten 
to  make  short  work  of  the  Mufli. 

Nations  will  never  want  pretexts  for  intcrferinj:  with  one  anothcr- 
In  the  olden  times,  it  was  a  plain  stand  and  delirer  quarrel, — the 
Strong  came  lo  strip  and  enslave  the  weak.  Non-a-dnys,  con- 
querors come  forward  with  much  more  polileuess  in  their  mani- 
festos. They  arc  never  actuated  by  avarice  or  ambition — oh,  no! 
it  would  be  a  very  aiMis  belli  to  suspect  them.  Sometimes  the 
wolf  says  to  the  Jamb,  yon  are  troubling  the  popular  waters,  you 
are  too  nnisy,  too  democratic,  and  1  will  devour  you.  Bui  even 
this  is  growing  exploded,  and  now  the  pretext  is  humanity.  Eng- 
land, with  great  phi!:inlhropy,  has  coerced  the  whole  world  lojoin 
the  crusade  against  black  slavery.  And  now  Russia  says,  she  will 
not  have  Christians  maltreated  by  Mahomedans.  The  Czar  stands 
forth  as  the  patron  of  all  the  Gi"eek  Church  in  the  Olloman  em- 
pire, and  demands  to  be  recognised  as  such. 

Hereupon  all  the  press  of  London  and  Paris  set  up  a  clamour, 
that  Russia  demands  the  sovereignty  over  the  twelve  millions  of 
Turkish  Christians,  h-aving  hut  two  millions  of  Turkish  Mahom- 
edans for  the  Sultan  to  reign  over.  This  is  such  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  case,  that  it  had  better  be  rcetilied  at  once.  However, 
the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe  may  be  twelve  millions  to  three 
or  four  millions  of  Mahomedans,  counting  the  Amauls ;  in  Asia 
there  are  ten  or  eleven  millions  of  Turks  to  one  or  two  of  Cfaris- 
tians.  Then,  again,  the  Christians  of  Turkey  in  Europe  arc  con- 
glonjented  In  the  northern  ])rovinces :  four  millions  in  Bulgaria, 
fonr  millions  in  Wuliachia  and  Moldana,  one  million  in  Scrvia. 
With  respect  to  all  these,  Russia  makes  do  demand  beyond  the 
statu  quo. 

But  bef<tre  proceeding  to  give  such  local  and  personal  sketches 
as  may  ponrtray  ihc  scat  of  strife,  and  afford  some  acquaintance 
with  its  dramatic  permita;  let  ns  stale  the  case  and  the  quarrel 
briefly  and  inipaitinlly  and  truly,  without  either  bowing  the  knee, 
or  blowing  the  trumpet,  as  is  the  necessity  of  diurnal  writers. 

The  gallant  and  prominent  part  which  Prance  took  in  the  great 

crusades  is  well  known.     It  is  well  known  also,  that  French  and 

other  knights  estabVjshe(i  kingdoms  in  the  Ho\y  \awA,  tmd  a^  an 

adjunct  to  those  kingdonis,  founded  convent*  av^d  IjaVVti  cV\iTc\vcfi. 
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Wbro  the  Idngdoms  were  orertfaromi,  the  convents  and  churches 
nnnauir<[.  The  French  made  what  tenns  ihej  coutd  for  them, 
amooDtiog  indeed  to  mere  complimentan'  words,  such  as  the  giv- 
in^  ifacm  tb(<  keys  of  the  Churcli  of  tlie  Hnly  Sepulclire,  tirms 
which  the  Turks  soon  forgot.  When,  however,  Francis  the  First 
node  an  ally  of  the  Turk  a^insl  his  grtat  rival  Charles  the  Fifth, 
ihe  French,  naturally  la  favour  at  C)in5tanttnopIe,  marie  use  of  it 
to  procure  protection  for  the  convents  and  churches  of  the  Holy 
Land  Bod  of  the  Archipehigo. 

A  ci-ntury  later,  the  French  sought  to  make  active  use  of  their 
privilege,  and  uiidor  llie  influence  of  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  Jc^niu 
were  despatched  to  C^lnst^nti^ople,  as  well  as  to  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  to  gain  a  looting.  In  llicse  aUcmpts,  tlie  French  were 
oppnwd  by  the  envoye  of  Venice  and  of  England, who  represented 
llw  Jesuit";  not  only  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  but  as  emissaries  of 
Spain.  A  Greek  priest,  of  Iho  name  of  Metaxa,  at  this  time,  hod 
Ht  up  a  printing-oHice  at  Constantinople,  for  the  circulation  of 
nhgious  works,  and  the  strcngtliening  of  the  national  creed.  Ttic 
Jrsuii-v  got  up  «  tumult  and  inlrigne,  had  ftfeta^a  Kent  to  prison, 
xod  his  books  seized.  Bui  Sir  Thomas  Roe  defeated  tliis  con- 
•pincy,  and  laboured  sa  ctfectually,  that  he  procured  the  complete 
nfmbion  of  the  Jesuits,  not  only  from  Constantinople,  but  from 
Scio,  from  Naxos,  and  from  Jerusalem.  Not  all  the  efforts  of  I)e 
Horlfty,  the  French  ambassador,  though  aided  by  the  Austrian 
eikroy,  could  reverse  the  victory  gained  by  the  envoys  of  England 
And  Venice  over  llit  Jesuits. 

The  French  journals  have  been  trumpeting  the  great  res]?ect  paid 
•t  Constautinople  to  the  envoys  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Vet  iho 
Cilder  Kiprinli,  when  Grand  Vizier,  ordered  M.  dc  La  Haye,  the 
French  envoy,  to  receive  the  bastinado.  The  very  samo  envoy 
retiimed  in  1663,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  refusing  to  rise  as  Ihe 
ambassador  entered,  the  latter  flung  the  Capitulations  at  hi»  feet. 
Wbcrest  the  Vizier  called  him  a  Jew,  the  chnmbeHaiu  took  the 
stool  from  under  La  l^aye,  and  began  to  thmnh  him  with  it — La 
Have  drew  his  sword,  when  a  tschaou.«h  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 
and  the  Vizier  Kiprinli  ended  by  shutting  him  up  for  three  days. 
The  whole  story,  with  the  references,  will  be  found  in  Hammer 
(Book  53.)  Louis  the  Fonrteentli,  however,  avenged  this  in.suU; 
or  conipellwl  the  Tnrks  so  far  to  make  rcparaliun,  as  to  receive 
with  great  houour  another  French  ambassador.  The  Capitulations 
weie  renewed;  tlic  Latins  were  placed  in  possession  of  tlie  Holy 
Scptdchre,  and  as  no  Power  of  any  importance  then  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Greek  Church,  whilst  Austria  and  Franre  sustained 
tbosuprcmacy  of  the  Latins,  the  latter  pursued  their  advantages  at 
Jcmiuilem.  'I'he  French  renewed  their  Capitulations  in  1740,  and 
creo  later.  But  with  French  philosophy,  and  the  revolution  which 
il  produced,  the  anxieties  of  FVance  were  little  turned  towards  the 
Holy  Land.  Hooaparte's  expedition  to  Eg^vpt,  and  attack  on 
Acre,  Ifft  the  French  small  chance  of  preserving  influence  or 
privilr^  at  JvruAaleat.  And  i'oDJoiiIal,  the  grcal  cAxam^iVo-a  ^ 
French  rights,  admits  that,  when  he  visited  the  \loAy  \*and  somfc 
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twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  there  was  not  a  single  French  monk 
or  ecclesiastic  in  Palestine. 

During  a  quarter  of  a  century,  France  had  waived  the  right  and 
lost  the  habit  of  being  the  first  Cathdlic  power,  and  a  Bonaparte 
had  icw  claims  to  the  inherilance  of  sovereignty^  from  Godfi-ey  of 
Bouillon.  During  that  long  suspension  of  the  religious  zeal  and 
influence  of  France,  the  Greek  Church  had  grown  in  power  and 
numbers  at  Jerusalem.  An  Emperor,  professing  the  creed  of  this 
Church,  had  sprung  to  the  first  rank  iu  the  East  and  in  Asia.  In 
1808,  the  Church  of  the  Uoly  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  burnt. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  Greeks  who  rebuilt  it.  The  French  were 
absorbed  in  other  anxieties  and  struggles.  At  length,  in  1811 
and  1815,  the  Most  Chriftlian  King  of  France  owed  his  throne  in 
grcjit  measure  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.  He  could  scarcely  in 
gratitude  proceed  to  dispute  the  asccndnncy  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Jerusalem.  What  was  gained  by  the  French  was,iu  fact,  craved 
and  won  from  Russia's  condescension. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  the  French  gorern- 
ment  pursued  a  double  mode  of  recovering  ascendancy  in  the 
Uoly  Land.  It  at  the  same  time  supjKirted  Mahomed  Alt  in  bis 
project  of  getting  possession  of  Syria,  and  supported  the  Maronitcs 
in  iheir  scheme  of  becoming  independent.  In  this  double  purpose 
the  French  were  totally  defeated.  But  as  ihcy  persisted  in  convert- 
ing their  ancient  Catholicism  into  political  capital,  England  and 
Prussia  appointed  a  l^rotestant  bishop  at  Jerusalem.  And  thus  were 
the  three  great  Christian  princes  represented  in  the  Holy  Land. 

It  was  ail  unwise  policy  of  the  French  President  to  stir  that  ques- 
tion of  rivalry  with  Kussia  at  Jerusalem.  The  hope  of  rendering  the 
Latin  or  Italian  church  predominant  in  the  Levant,  or  in  any  part 
of  it,  is  futile.  If  Christianity  sunive  east  of  llie  Dosphorus  and 
the  Mediterranean,  it  must  evidently  be  in  some  form  of  the  Greek 
or  old  Oriental  persuasion.  In  Jerusalem,  however,  and  for  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  there  was  certainly  a  difficulty. 
The  Greeks  not  oidy  claimed  to  worship  there,  but  claimed  aUo  the 
right  of  performing  an  annual  miracle,  that  of  getting  down  the 
sacred  fire  from  heaven,  which  illumes  that  tomb.  This  sacred  fire 
is  in  reality  the  net  of  a  guardian,  who  introduces  a  lighted  candle 
into  the  aperture  at  the  right  moment.  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  would  not  consent  to  be  parties  to  such  a  mystification. 
But  the  fees  were  euhancL-d  and  produced  by  it,  and,  therefore, 
the  Greeks  could  not  dispense  with  it.  Ilcnce  the  struggle  for  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  of  which  it  might  bo  truly  said,  as  of  the  Temple 
of  old,  that  the  House  of  Prayer  wan  convened  inro  a  den  of 
thieves. 

The  Frencli  Government  thought  that  if  it  respected  the  demar- 
cations and  the  treaties  of  Europe  in  great  things,  it  might  at  least 
show  its  zeal  and  gain  advantage  in  small  ones.  To  recover,  at 
least,  a  parity  of  right  with  the  Greeks  in  Jeiiisalem  seemed  one 
of  these  humble  questions,  which  might  be  pushed  to  any  length, 
and  which  avould  vastly  Hatter  Rome,  without  oSending  Vienna  or 
■Sir.  Petersburg. 
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A  ND^lar  ambassador  was  chosen  for  the  purpose.     Every  one 

in   Paris  Voew  the  Marquis  of  LaraleUe,  who,  notwithsUnding 

hU  name,  was  no   conneclion  of  either  the  fatnous    commaDder 

of  ifac  Knighls  of  Malta,  nor  of  that  follower  of  Napoleon,  whom 

,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  saved.     The  Marquis  of  Lavalette  was  rather 

hktiuwu  for  being  an   impassioned  admirer  of  Fanny  Elsler.     His 

[finl  employ  in  diplomacy  was  that  of  Secretary  to  Monsieur  de 

i8cTc«f ,  who  was  scut  by  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Guizot,  ambassador 

I  to  Persia.    M.  de  Sercey  seeking  to  present  himself  in  bis  most 

tmpoiing  manner,  sent  iiis  Secretary  on  before  him. 

It  happened  that  the  Shah,  who  expected  the  French  ambassador, 

Atriit  a  dignitary  to  meet  him,  and  lie   having  met  the  Secretary 

Lavalette,  splendidly  clothed  and  accompanied,  look  him  for  the 

[amhaiadnr.  and  made  liim  all  the  presents  and  courtesies  pre- 

IpAredl  for  the  envoy  himself.     When  M.  de  Sercey  arrived,  there 

kvas  DOthiDg  left  for  btm.      M.  de  Lavalette  bad  already  got  the 

lliononr  and   the  shawls.      M.  dc  Lavalette  was   afterwards  cm- 

Iployed  iu  Egypt,  and,  finally,  having  married  a  rich  widow,  found 

liim»eir  installed  in  the  French  embassy  at  ConsUinlinople. 

At  llie  tiuje  when  this  chauge  look  jilace,  the  Kussian  and  .Austrian 
ambttHudors  bad  withdrawn  Uicroselves  within  their  country -pal  aces 
at  BoTukdere,  highly  indignant  at  the  protection  which  the  Porte 
bad  aifurded  to  Kossuth,  and  the  full  freedom  of  action  whicb 
England  had  procured  for  that  personage.  They  never  went  near 
etlber  the  SuUan  orKescliid  Pa-sha,  and  M.  dc  Lavalette  imagined 
be  had  got  a  nice  quiet  opportuuity  fur  pushing  his  poiut  of  put* 
ting  the  i>atins  on  an  equality  with  the  (rrecks  at  Jenisalem. 

Here  begins  the  duplicity  of  the  Kussian  di])lou]atisls.  There 
U  Dot  a  doubt  that  ifM.  deTitoff  had  come  forward  at  Cunstauli- 
nopic,  aud  explained  to  Keschid  Pasha,  that  Russia  would  not 
suoer  France  to  obtain  advantages  at  Jenisalem,  at  the  expense 
of  iho  Greeks— had  the  Russian  envoy  told  the  Turkish  miuister 
this  —  HOC  a  doubt  but  that  Rcschid  would  have  made  use 
of  the  pretext  to  refuse  M.  de  Lavalette  his  demands,  and  tbus 
the  cause  of  complaint  would  have  been  avoided  on  both  sides. 
But  M.  deTitoff  remained  silent.  The  English  envoy  would  not 
interfere.  And  Rcschid  seemed  lo  have  no  reason  for  refusing 
the  demands  of  >[.  de  Lavalette,  but  his  own  ill-will.  Lavalette, 
ih<m:fore,  went  with  liis  impatience  and  his  complaint,  to  the 
fountain-head,  the  Sultan. 

The  Sultan  is  a  very  sleepy  man,  who  loves  to  repose  on  soft 
coshions — and  Rescind  Pasha  is  one  of  those  cushions.  Reachid 
Pasha  is,  in  the  Sultan's  eye,  his  bond  and  his  security  for  the 
support  and  alliance  of  France  and  of  England.  Reschid  was 
vrell  calculated  to  fill  this  part,  and  he  urged  the  Sultan  to  do  all 
that  is  required  to  preserve  the  quiet  frieudship  of  the  powers  of 
the  We$t.  Rut  Reschid  is  not  young,  and  loves  to  slumber  too. 
And  in  litis  mood  Lavalette  found  the  Grand  Vi/.ier,  in  his  new* 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus.  Reschid  Pasha  pooh-poohed  the  fiery, 
_vtx.  }itt)e  Frcacbiaan,  ii7io,  in  his  impatience,  went  actoaa 
iwsier  to  Begiierbcys,  and  awoke  the  Sultan. 
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There  is  nothing  that  moDarcb  so  mucli  dUlikcB  as  to  be  obliged 
to  quit  Uie  harem  for  the  palace  of  reception.  He  there  Icanied 
that  his  cushion,  R«schicl,  instead  of  securing  to  him  the  friendship 
oi'  France  nnd  J'^ngland,  had  actually  atfionted  and  turned  one  of 
these  Powers,  or  its  represenlalire,  into  a  foe.  What  do  you  want? 
ffaid  the  Snltan  to  M.  de  LaTaictte.  Five  centuries  ago,  M.  de 
Lftvalelte  would  have  replied,  the  head  of  Rescind  Pasha.  But 
it  being  no  longer  in  fashion,  even  at  Constantinople,  to  ask  fnr 
a  man's  bead,  M.  de  Lavalclte  could  only  ask  for  his  place.  Il 
'\ras  but  a  fcir  weeks  before  tiiat  the  Sultan  had  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a  son  of  Reschid's.  It  inaltered  not,  the  Sultan 
had  hern  awaked,  and  was  iuipetuous.  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
could  he  have  been  gotten  to  interfere,  could  have  saved  Rcschid 
a  hundred  times.  But  Reschid  had  quarrelled  with  the  Kngli»h 
ambassador;  he  proved  very  lazv  in  furthering  sonic  favourite  ideas 
and  reforms.  A  road  fruin  Trebiz'Jiid  towards  Erzennn  was  a 
favourite  jmyect  of  the  Knglish  envoy  to  facilitate  the  way  for 
Bnglish  commerce.  Reschid  could  not  he  got  to  provide  funds 
and  facilities  for  the  road.  Sir  Stratford  wonld  not  aid  Uoschid. 
nor  risk  a  quarrel  with  France  in  his  behalf.  So  the  fat  and 
liberal  minister  fell,  and  weut  lamenting  about  his  unfinished  villa 
and  his  pet  farm. 

Reschid  was  succeeded  by  AH  Pasha,  little  Ali,  well  known  on 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  and  in  the  clubs  of  London.  He  was 
%'cry  much  terrified,  but  M.  de  Lavalette  gave  him  courage  and 
confidence  by  assuring  him  that  he  would  communicate  to  him  a 
vast  deal  of  political  sagacity,  and  that  between  tliem  they  woold 
do  wonders  \vith  the  Ottoman  empire.  Lavalette  and  Ali  Pasha 
are  two  pretty  little  fellows — to  whom  a  prudent  man  would,  at 
most,  give  his  shoes  to  black.  Fate  and  the  Sultan  chose  to  give 
them  the  reins  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Of  course  they  agreed  to 
kick  Greek  and  Russian  out  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
as  if  that  were  the  easiest  and  most  innocent  thing  iniaginable. 
Russia,  they  imagined,  was  asleep,  and,  to  all  appearance,  indeed, 
M.  de  1'itofF  was  in  as  profound  and  nonchalant  a  slumber  as  the 
Sultan.  Not  satisfied  nilh  having  laid  a  mine  at  Jerusalem,  ca- 
pable of  blowing  up  the  peace  of  the  whtde  Fast,  this  worthy  pair 
resolved  to  settle,  in  their  own  fashion,  the  still  more  dillicult  and 
delicate  matter  of  the  Turkish  Kxchequer. 

Tlicy  resolved  to  raise  a  loan,  a  thing  unknown  in  Turkey,  and 
in  order  to  have  the  pickings  and  patrimage  accruing  from  it 
all  to  themselves,  ihey  resolved  not  to  have  recourse  to  tJie 
London  market,  but  to  do  the  whole  business  in  Paris.  When 
Turks  manipulate  money,  a  great  deal  of  it  sticks  to  ihuir  fingers. 
Therefore  at  the  first  rumour  of  the  loan  every  Turk  said,"  Ali 
Pasha  is  going  to  make  his  fortune  nnd  that  of  his  brother  mini- 
sters. As  we  are  not  to  have  a  share,  we  must  stop  it."  And  so, 
from  the  Sheik  el  Islam  down  to  the  Bimbachi,  all  declared  ihat 
the  loan  was  not  only  a  bad  speculation,  but  an  impiety.  The 
clamour,  which  hereupon  arose,  again  found  its  way  into  liie  palace 
of  the  Saltan,  aod  aroused  him  to  the  anxietieft  ol  goxeiwmcnl. 
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His  Hi^fhnew  no  sooner  look  cogniznncc  of  Ihc  matter,  than  h© 
again  ucrificcil  hU  romislr}-,  and  luniecl  oul  little  AH;  and  the 
VC«rI.r-]mnlec1  <£cnp,  which  so  many  had  sold  at  a  prcmiam,  was 
;  declared  to  be  wastu  paper. 

Thii*  did  tlie  tapicnt  M.  dc  Lavnlcttc,  having  up!:ct  the  chief  of 
the  RctorinerB  for  refusing  him  the  keys  of  the  Holy  ^sepulchre, 
vpitiol  and  eject  the  last  of  the  Roform  party  by  inducing  him  to 
coolract  a  Imd.  without  conciliating  any  of  the  nuiuvrons  person- 
wfaoae  anovt  and  s.iipport  were  indispensable. 

AH  this  limr  the  Russian  and  Aiisiiian  enroys  remained  tran- 
quil at  ltiiyakdt.'rc,  and  gave  no  aipn  cren  of  hfe.  The  Sullau,  feel- 
9S  that  he  had  ufl'ended  both  England  and  France,  by  'jecting 
Sekdiid  and  then  Ali  Pasha  from  oiBcc,  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
ig  gone,  and  M.dcLavalelte  being  odious  to  him,  thought  he 
vouM  gmltfy  Russia  and  Austria  by  calling  to  favour  all  their 
old  cronicB. 

Whoever  wants  to  get  a  summary  history  of  the  state  of  politics 
and  personal  influence  at  Constantinople,  has  nolliing  more  to  do 
to  take  an  intelligent  boatman  to  row  him  np  the  Uosphorus. 
The  ahofcs  of  that  far-faraed  strait  he  H-ill  observe  covertd  with 
palaces,  some  just  erected  and  quite  new,  others  dingy  and  tum- 
bling into  ruin.  Let  him  ask  the  names  of  the  onncrs,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  mint'd  and  tottering  mauMons  belong  to  ex- 
minivii Ts,  the  new  and  the  rising  cdilices  to  those  in  the  force  of 
influence  and  power.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  splendid  has 
iMen  boilt  by  Fuad. 

Wben  the  events  of  IH48  aronsed  a  spirit  of  insurrcclion  in  Mol- 
dftTia  and  Wallachia,  the  Russians  marched  in  to  suppress  it.  But 
from  the  other  side,  Snleymim  Pusha  marched  in  also,  not  so  much 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  as  to  regularize  the  liberties  demanded. 
lUucia  forthwith  denmmced  Sulcvntan  Pasha  as  ii  revolutionist 
and  a  diwiple  of  Palinerslon.  The  Porte  was  weak  enough  to 
dittpTace  him,  and  Fuad  Kifeiidi  was  sent  in  his  steatl  to  conciliate 
RwMa.  The  result  was  that  Convention  of  Balta  Liman,  ou  which 
Blusia  at  the  present  moment  rests  her  right  of  inlcrl'ercnce  and 
occupation. 

When  the  Rus«an  envoy  wtis  sent  to  demand  so  percmpto- 
nly  ihr  extradition  of  Kossiitli,  and  had  received  a  firm  refusal,  it 
waa  thought  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Czar  by  an  cmbas.^y.  But 
the  case  wa«  hopeless ;  no  one  liked  to  undertake  it,  for,  in 
tmth,  DO  one  thought  that  anything  could  be  made  of  it.  Even 
the  Pashas,  who  were  anxions  to  favour  Rtissia,  declined  facing 
^Idncas  and  affront  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg; 
■od  Iheniesion  w^is  handed  ovt^r  to  Fuad,  who  had  so  well  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  Russia  by  sacrificing  the  principalities. 
Cc'Ttain  it  i«,  that  Fuad  was  not  ill  received  at  St.  PetiTsburg; 
quite  tl»e  rererse.  He  was  feted  and  welcomed.  The  Czar  did 
not  visit  upon  Fuad  his  indignation  against  the  Porte;  on  the 
conlrBPi',  he  dissembled,  received  tlic  envoy  wltli  groat  politeness, 
enierttinetf  him  in  a  princely  way.  and  dismissed  Viun  \v\l\^  y''*^^* 
Tfifuc/j  munitjccitce  as  quite  asto'uiifled  Vmdy  tmd  wt^^ViX  Aov;u 
«v  oo/r  his  heart  with  graiiiude,  but  his  sadd\e-bags  v.\v\\  gi«\». 
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Fuad  returned  to  Constanlinople  and  built  himself  the  most  mag- 
nificent palace  which  was  ever  beheld  on  the  Dosphonis. 

These  things  are  not  secret  to  Turkey,  nor  arc  ihcy  a  crime. 
The  Sultan  was  well  pleased  that  a  servant  of  hU  had  found 
favour  with  the  Czar;  and  on  concocting  his  new  ministry  his 
Highness  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  conciliate  Russia 
by  iho  appointment  of  a  person,  whom  it  so  treated  and  liked,  os-j 
Fuad.  How  Prince  Menschikoff  treated  Fuad  the  other  day  is  iaf 
every  one's  recollection.  Neither  Russia  nor  Austria  was  to  bo 
conciliated.  Deeply  afiecled  and  discomfited  in  tlie  affair  of  the 
refugees,  which  had  checked  their  influence  and  humbled  their 
pride,  they  silently  awaited,  each  of  them,  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth,  playing  the  insolent,  and  humiliating  the 
Porte.  The  affair  of  Montenegro  afforded  .\uslTia  the  cue;  and 
conflicting  orders  to  Jerusalem  giving  preference  both  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  gave  to  Russia  that  pretext  for  iulcrventiou  which,  after 
Count  J^einingcn  had  performed  his  part,  brought  Priuce  Men- 
schikoff to  Coustantiuuple. 

More  recent  demands  or  events  it  is  useless  to  recapitulate. 
They  are  before  every  one ;  the  insolence  of  Priuce  Menschikofff 
the  firmness  of  the  Sultan,  the  return  of  Lord  Stratford,  the  restora- 
tion of  Rescbid  Pasha  aud  of  his  sun,  aud  the  union  of  all  Turkish 
political  parties,  tn  resist  the  dictation  of  Russia  and  fnllow  the 
councils  of  Knglaiid  aud  of  France.  Never  was  a  more  noble  op- 
portunity uffered  for  reforming  the  great  abuses  of  iho  Turkish 
governments,  putting  the  Christians  at  length  on  the  footing  which 
they  ought  to  hold,  yet  enabling  the  Turk  to  maintain  that  supre- 
macy and  that  government,  which  tliey  alone  can  carry  on  for  the 
present,  with  any  hope  of  prolonged  amity  and  peace  betweea 
creeds  and  races. 

People  talk  of  crushiug  the  Turks,  of  their  cinjiire  falling  to 
pieces  of  itself,  iu  such  a  way  as  to  give  those  who  would  succeed 
to  thai  empire  the  mere  trouble  of  picking  up  the  fragments.  This 
is  a  very  grave  mistake.  The  Turks  are  still  a  bravo  and  ealbu- 
siastic  race,  %vhich  has  so  far  allowed  their  religious  prejudices  to 
die  out,  that  they  no  longer  have  a  llni-st  for,  or  a  pleasure  in» 
blood,  aud  are  by  degrees  coming  down  to  the  admission  that 
Mahomcdaus  may  and  must  come  to  a  level  with  Clirisliauity. 
Time  and  peace  are  doing  this  for  them.  Hut  if,  instead  of  allow- 
ing lime  aud  peace  to  do  their  work,  the  Russian  bayonet  under- 
take to  do  it,  then  all  they  do  fanaticism  will  counteract.  The 
most  ignorant  and  ferocious  spirits  of  the  race  will  come  to  domi-( 
nate  the  civilized  and  the  cuUivaled,  and  the  result  will  be  a  civil! 
war,  extending  from  the  Danube  and  the  Dravc  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  this  struggle,  even  if  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  left  to  themselves,  the  mutual  sacrifices 
would  bo  drcadftil,  and  the  result  doubtful.  The  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  destroyed  to  a  man ;  Asiatic 
hordes  would  cross  the  Hosphonis  to  lake  their  share  in  a  war, 
which  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  and  Bosnia,  at  leasts  would  be 
prohoged  far  beyond  a  campaign.     If  Cbriauan  povjei*  XooV  i^art 
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vilh  the  Turks,  the  conquest  would  be  iufinitcly  longer,  and  the 
result  most  dubious. 

11  QDianity,  therefore,  nould  dictate  a  prescrration  and  conlinu> 
aDe«  of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Sulian  and  tlie  class  of  poli- 
ticuns  around  biin  being  bound  and  interested  to  lessen  in  every 
vay  the  remaining  prejudices  of  the  race,  which  prevent  its  amal- 
gamation with  men  of  other  origin  and  creed.  If,  whilst  Turks 
were  allowed  power  on  such  conditions,  the  Chrisliaus  were 
■ecured  in  their  rights  of  property  and  personal  freedom,  as  well 
as  iu  certain  habits  of  munici))al  and  provincial  self-government,  ' 
such  as,  indeed,  tlie  edict  of  GuUiane  laid  out  for  tlicm,  this 
would  be  the  state  of  things  to  be  desired. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  rxpcrtments  that  have  been  hilberto 
mftde,  have  proceeded  ou  the  principle,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  Mahomcdun  and  Clirisliao,  taking  it  for  granted  lliat  the 
rmcea  could  never  live  together.  Thus,  ivhen  Wallachia  anr!  Mol- 
davia were  destined  not  to  be  under  Turkish  suzerainty,  but  under 
their  own  government,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Turk  should  ever 
Teside  north  of  the  Danube,  and  that  all  Turks,  having  properly  on 
ibat  side  of  the  river,  should  sell  it  witliin  a  certain  time.  ^V'ilh 
rcfrpect  to  Servia  it  was  the  same,  except  that  the  Turks  were 
allowed  to  garrison  the  fortresses,  a  proviso  rendered  nccessaiy  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  high  road  to  Kurope  from  Conslantiuople 
passing  through  Serbia. 

In  Greece  itie  same  maxim  was  adhered  to.  All  Maliomcdans 
wore  ordered  to  sell  their  properties  in  Greece.  This  ejection 
and  repudiation  of'Mahome<lau  by  Greek  and  Sclavonian  Chris- 
tians from  the  territories  declared  to  be  in  the  independent  juris- 
diction of  the  latter,  has  greatly  increased  the  mutual  inveteracy 
of  the  races,  and  instead  of  facilitating  or  advancing  the  improve- 
ment ur  settlement  of  their  provinces  of  mixed  races  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Balkan  and  Albania,  it  has  for  a  century'  rctarderl  them. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Russia,  in  her  present  demands  upon  the 
Porte,  goes  upon  the  old  principle,  upon  which  Fiirojienn  powers 
have  ^ways  gone  in  their  treaties  with  Turkey.  They  hare 
always  supposed,  that  the  races  could  not  amalgamate,  that  a 
Turkish  governor  of  a  province  could  never  be  generous  or  just, 
thai  a  Turkish  jndge  could  never  be  expected  to  give  a  fair  sen- 
tence. No  matter  liow  liberal  the  laws  may  be,  a  Christian  can 
^^a  never  depend  upon  them  with  security,  invoke  them  with  success, 
^^fi  err  be  protected  from  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  unless  he  have 
^^  an  armed  and  powerful  protector  near,  such  as  a  European  consul, 
I         or  a  Christian  Patriarch. 

I  When  Russia  makes  these  demands,  Turkey  replies,  that  had 

I  she  couferred  iiidepcodenl  aud  semi-sovereign  rights,  under  Rus- 
I  aian  guarantees,  upon  a  Greek  Patriarch,  it  would  have  been 
I  or  little  matter  formerly,  when  a  Tizier  could  cut  off  a  patri- 
■  arch's  head,  and  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Seven  Towers; 
^H  but  that  now  it  would  be  not  merely  lowering,  but  abdi- 
^^L  eating,  the  sovereignty  of  Uie  Sultan.  The  Pali'iarcU  o(  Cow- 
^H  BtMDtitjopIe  wieUh  an  imtneaee  power,  and  raises  a  \aTgc  Tcxeiivt?, 


as  he  enjovs  a  teiiLh  of  all  the  emoluunents  of  the  liighei*  clergy. 
From  llie  exclusive  power  of  solemnizing  marriages,  and  hy 
ihc  rigiU  belief  of  the  uiembers  of  the  Greek  Church  iu  ihe 
terrible  efficacy  of  cxcommunicalion,  the  patriarch  aiul  ihe  clergy 
possess  va^l  aitlhortly — an  auliiority  which  is  as  much  abused 
as  Umt  of  ihe  Pa.<^ha.  So  much  did  the  Kmpcror  of  Ru&sia  fear 
the  powers  of  his  own  Patriarch,  that  he  made  himself  the 
chief  of  his  religion,  and  subjected  ihe  synod  to  his  control 
A  striking  proof  iu  what  light  politiriniis  uf  the  Russian  tcbool 
regard  i)ie  chnrch,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  Count  Capo 
d'lstrias,  who,  when  placed  permaneDLly,  as  he  imagined,  at  the 
head  of  Greece,  passed  a  decree,  giving  bimsellj  as  civil  governor, 
supremacy  over  the  Greek  Church  within  liis  dominions.  When 
the  Russians  occupied  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  tlieir  Brsl  step 
was  to  diMuiss  thu  archbishop,  Gregory,  who  opposed  them. 
Tho  Emperor  Nicholas  no*v  demands  the  Sultan  to  bestow  pri- 
vileges and  power  on  tho  Patriarch  of  Cou!>iatitinople,  that  be, 
Nicholas,  will  not  beslow  on  the  Russiau  Patriarch,  precisely 
because  lie  knows  the  political  use  to  wUich  patriarchal  power 
can  l>e  converted. 

lostead  of  such  ancient  jurisdiction,  what  the  Sultao  and 
Rcschid  Pasha  ]iroj)osed  for  the  government  of  proviuces  consist- 
ing of  mixed  races,  is  to  be  found  in  the  edict  of  Gidhauc.  Ac- 
cording to  this  edict,  ererj*  province  is  to  have  ils  civil  guvernor, 
its  6scal  receiver,  and  ils  military  chief.  The  latter  is  to  con- 
fine his  jurisdiction  to  the  army,  and  lend  his  aid  to  the  civil 
chief.  The  governor  is  to  luke  tho  advice  of  a  council,  which  ii 
to  consider  and  discuss  administrative  affairs,  as  well  as  give 
dcciMons  in  judicial  reports,  especially  iu  the  composition  ajid 
contents  of  tribunals.  It  is  even  to  act  as  a  tribunal  in  ccrtaiu 
cases.  This  Medjili  or  provincial  council,  was  ordained  to  con- 
sist of  tlie  civil  governor,  the  6scal  receiver,  the  Greek,  or  Arme- 
nian Bishop,  or  tbu  Rabbi,  the  especial  delegates  of  the  munici- 
palities, and,  iinally,  rudjuuks,  or  deputies  from  the  entire 
population. 

Were  sudi  a  council  as  this  established,  according  to  the 
intention  of  Rescbid  Pasha  and  the  edict  of  the  Sullan — were 
its  8iltin<rs  iK'rnianent  and  publicly  open  to  the  appeals  of  all  who 
wore  wronged,  such  institutions  could  not  hut  regenerate  Tuikey, 
and  put  Christian  and  Turk  on  b  fair  equality,  giving  that  con* 
fidencc  aud  i^ecurily  t"  the  former,  the  want  of  which  paralyses  bis 
industr}'  and  fosters  his  discontent. 

The  best  of  legislation  may,  however,  be  turned  to  a  bad  pur- 
pose. And,  w'c  regret  to  say,  that  however  sapient  iu  llicorj-,  and 
liberal  iu  intentions  were  the  Reform  party  iu  Turkey,  they  were 
by  no  means  so  active  and  courageous  in  carrying  out  their  i^laus 
and  enfurcing  tlieir  laws,  as  iu  drawing  them  up  and  promul- 
gating them.  Tho  same  edict  of  Gulhane  is  an  instance,  ll  was 
no  fiofiner  issued,  than  slfips  were  taken  for  dividing  the  liuancial 
and  military  authorities  iu  the  provinces.  A  fiscal  chief  and  a 
Pasiia  H'tiul  down  together.     Now,  there  was  not  the  least  use  in 
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EidtMg  a  finaocia]  ftnicitonaiy,  and  telling  the  Pasba  to  cocfine 
kiBMalf  tu  military  atTiiirSf  unless  Uic  Pasbft  was  of  some  other 
thaa  ibe  i»ita]  kiud.  who  have  uol  a  parti  at  the  time  of  tlieir 
■ppaioUbetil,  whu  are  obliged  to  borruw  money  of  the  Artueniaa 
uaurars  u>  equip  UieuiHelrcn,  and  who,  of  courac,  cannot  diHpense 
wiih  the  Ubual  epolialiuu  uf  the  proviuccfiin  order  in  repay  ifac 
AlBMoiaas.  The  l^asha  could  not  wait  for  his  salary  and  ap- 
poinllttenC  till  the  collector  had  money  to  s))are.  He  set  about 
leryiDg  for  hiiu^elf,  conirnry  to  lanr.  But  be  had  ao  excuse,  and 
tbcre  H-aa  as  vt^t  no  auUiurity  fur  the  oppressed  population  to 
apfMftl  to.  This  was  ttie  stale  of  things  in  Bulgaria  subsequent 
lo  ifaif  iKKuing  uf  lh«  edict  of  Gulhane.  The  unfurLuuute  villages 
ai)d  inhabitants  had,  in  a  long  scries  of  years,  become  accuiitomed 
la  like  rapacity  uf  the  Pachas,  and  knew  huw  to  re.sisl,  li4>w  to 
baflU*,  bow  lo  conciliate,  huw  to  compound.  One  bright  morning 
(bey  are  told  that  this  systt-m  uf  uppressiuu  is  at  an  eud,  aud  that 
ibvy  arc  lo  pay  their  tribute  to  a  regulor  tax -gatherer.  Delighted 
■t  ti>e  news,  the  vithigers  aud  their  chiefs  hasleu  tu  pay.  But  a 
■wntii  has  not  elapsed,  when  down  comes  the  l^asba's  officers  and 
tsroupa,  demanding  payment  over  ugaiu  of  the  same  tux.  In  vaio 
did  tbu  litilgarifui  villagers  protest,  rarely  did  the  producing  their 
rrecipls  avail  to  stup  compulsion.  Most  of  them  had  not  kept 
written  receipt,  or  cared  for  il.  The  land  was  covered  by 
leuce  and  extortion.  There  were  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars. 
Boa  sounded  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  where  Cfaristiaa  popu- 
were  resisLtug  Mnssuluion  troops.  The  signal  was  sufli- 
nl.  The  Bulgarians  rose  in  insurreclion.  The  Pasha  had  no 
'  regular  troops.  Iluv  could  the  govemmeot  send  him  any,  or 
gire  bim  any  orders,  save  to  caU  upon  the  irregular  hordes  of 
Alhuuans,  on  the  condition  that  diey  should  pay  tliemsuives  in 
ntpprcsaiDg  the  rcbeUion,  by  the  plunder  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
ri«rc«  Arnaiits  demanded  no  belter  bargain.  They  descended 
in\  the  uiounlaiLis,  cruabed  llic  puny  efforts  of  the  Bulgarians  lo 
SI,  and  laid  waste  the  counli-y  wilh  fire,  sword,  and  rapine. 
rhcre  was  an  end,  for  many  a  long  day,  lo  Mcdjili  in  Bulgaria 
-  it#  confines,  or  even  in  Kuumelia.  And,  from  that  time  to  lliis, 
Uw  Edict  of  Gulhan^  has  remained  pretty  much  of  a  dead  letter 
even  ikiti  Kuropeou  provinces  of  Turkey.  Let  us  not,  therc- 
fr,  bo  riolently  asionislied  at  Auss'a's  invoking  some  other  giia- 
nlce  for  the  Christians,  than  the  reform  laws  or  inleotions  of 

Lihitl  p4isha. 

M.  Guixot  who,  soon   after  tlie   insmreclion   of  Bulgaria,  suc- 

raeedcd  to  ministenal  power  in  France,  was  bbocked  and  uH'ecled 

by  the  snfferingfi  of  the  Bulgarians.     Having  already  run  a  muck 

ihe  Kgyptiaus,  it  mus  difhcult  for  Louis  Philippe  to  veer  round 

run  unoUier  for  Ltie  Bulgarian.s.     However,  M.Ciuizut  thought 

be  would  at  least  liend  to  inquire  how  ihc  Bulgarians  were,  and 

Bl  they  wtuted.     Accordingly  he  looked  around  him,  aud  cboso 

I  of  thciAtlea  meuihen  of  ihe  In^t)lutc,  uho  knew  uo  hin>juiigo 

dcr  the  sun  stive  French,  bul  who  was  a  political  oconovui^V,  \o 

Uarcirw  Bu/garitif  aad  make  lutu  a  report  thcrcou.     ^1.  tt\aut^ 
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&et  forth  in  the  costume  of  a  Chasxeur  d'A/riquCy  and  traversed 
the  high  road  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople.  He  visited  the 
several  Pashas  as  he  journeyed,  and  one  of  them  forwarded  bim 
on  his  exploring  journey  in  a  hen-coop,  to  which,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  a  dozen  Christians  were  harnessed  for  the  purpose  of 
Hraggiug  the  Chasseur  tFA/ri^tte  over  the  Balkan.  Hussein 
Pasha,  who  gave  this  order,  must  have  had  a  slirewd  vein  for 
satire,  has  to  have  forwarded  a  French  philanthropist  in  military 
costume  athwart  the  difficulties  and  amenities  of  Turkish  trareL 

M.  Guizol  was  right,  however,  in  the  object  of  his  inquiries,  for 
if  Russia  is  to  be  prevented  from  establishing  herself  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  dominating  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bulgaria  is  the  only 
bulwark  that  stands  in  her  way.  Koumclia  has  no  population  of 
more  account  than  the  sands  of  ll»e  sea.  The  Greeks  are  too 
distant  and  loo  scarce,  whereas  the  Slavonian  population  of 
Bulgaria  is  dense,  is  numerous,  numbering  more  millions  than  the 
Greeks,  very  industrious,  excellent  agriculturists,  and  the  most 
independently  inclined  of  all  the  Slavonians.  They  do  not  forget 
that  they  once  had  a  kingdom  and  a  king  of  their  own;  that  they 
formed  a  nation,  whilst  that  of  Russia  was  not  even  in  the  shell; 
and  lliat  il  was  they,  in  fact,  whose  arms  brought  the  Greek 
empire  so  low,  that  she  was  at  last  unable  to  resist  the  attack 
of  Mahomet  the  Second.  If  the  western  powers  of  Kurope 
desire  seriously  to  preserve  Constantinople  from  Russia,  tliey  will 
raise  Bulgaria,  or  restore  it  rather,  to  be  a  separate  kingdom  or 
country,  and  guarantee  its  independence  by  a  solemn  treaty.  Unless 
some  such  bold  and  decisive  step  is  taken,  all  that  is  doing,  and 
vapouring,  and  expending,  is  merely  the  throwing  away  of  spirit 
and  pounds  sterling  for  nothing.  If  the  Porte  can  constitute 
Bulgaria  under  its  own  sovereignty,  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
and  cutnparativo  independence,  it  would  be  still  belter,  as  we 
before  said.  It  shoulcl  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Porte  has 
no  time  to  lose,  for  if  it  does  not  accomplish  this  at  once,  il  will 
soon  be  too  late,  and  other  powers,  in  default  of  Russia  her«elf> 
must  undertake  il. 

Recurring  to  the  sj-stem  of  provincial  assemblies,  and  to  some 
other  forms  tlian  that  of  the  Turkish  Pashas  of  the  old  school, 
surrounded  by  Turkish  ftillowers,  we  come  to  the  grand  necessity 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  thai  of  raising  Christian  ti-oops,  and 
having  a  Christian  force  to  depend  upon.  The  Kdict  of  Gnlham* 
meditated  the  extension  of  the  canscripliou  to  Christians.  It 
was  found  unpopular  and  dangerous  to  execute,  so  that  there  stand 
the  Turkish  population  armed  and  curegimenled  un  one  side;  the 
Christian  population  disarmed,  and  of  course  occnpyiug  an  in- 
ferior position  on  the  olher.  This  ought  to  be  remedied.  Austria 
raises  Italian  soldiers  as  well  as  German,  but  does  not  station 
Italian  regiments  in  Italy.  AVhy  should  not  a  Greek  regiment 
sen*e  at  Trebizond  or  Kntayieh  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  in  the 
power  of  a  refonning  Turkish  governor  to  depend  upon  such  aid, 
if  necessary,  against  a  fanatic  population  such  as  that  of  Da- 
wascus?    it  m&y  be  delicate  grout\d,but  V\\4l.  taftasMte  \&  \i\dis- 
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peonble,  for  if  the  Turkish  Goveroment  cannot  invent  some 
node,  bj"  which  they  may  tnnke  use  of  soldiers  and  civilians  of 
ihe  Christian  races,  the  empire  vW]  not  last  long  enougli  to 
legeiieiate  itKlf ;  it  will  fall  a.  prey  to  Russia. 

Tb«  enterprise  is  worthy  of  a  great  military  governor,  if, 
iadted,  the  Turks  possess  one.  The  Turkish  race  hare  never 
prodaccd  any  successful  commanders.  Their  great  Viziers  and 
i-cotMoerors  were  almost  all  of  Christian  descent.  lu  order  to  do 
isytning  with  Turkish  troops,  or  with  the  population  of  the 
•■pire,  a  great  military  aiilhority  is  requisite.  Aud  for  that  the 
pRveoce  and  power  of  the  t^ultan  or  one  of  his  family  would  be 
iVeqainie.  'ilie  Viziers  once  could  make  themselves  instantly  and 
iprorpcrly  respected;  but  that  was  done  by  means  of  acts  of  cruelty 
•od  fcrocity,  such  as  cannot  now  be  practised.  Such  men  as 
Tabir  in  the  fleet,  and  Khnsrcw  as  Scraskier  were  of  Uiis  kind ; 
old  contemporaries  ofMebemet Ali  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
•Bat  each  men  have  died  out.  And  although  their  school  and 
party  were  lately  restored  to  place  and  favour,  aud  to  the  council 
«f  the  Sultan,  not  one  of  them  shows  that  courage  and  presence 

mind,  which  would  prompt  Abdul  Medjid  to  trust  them.     They 

ea  quailed  and  hesitated,  and  it  became  a  necessity  to  send  for 
hid  Pasha. 

The  first  genius  of  a  great  niilitari-  commander  is  not  to  ma- 
■acrnrre  in  the  field  of  battlf,  nor  yet  to  conceive  a  skilful  plan  of 
Operation  for  a  campaign ;  these,  however  important  and  requisite 
to  generals  in  command,  are  but  secondary  to  the  great  science 
of  organizing  a  military  force.  To  lit  and  fa.'^bion  an  army  for 
conquering  is  more  ditlicult  than  to  conquer  with  it.  This  was 
thown  in  the  career  of  the  great  Frederic,  of  Napoleon,  and  of 
AV'elUnglnn.  The  Russians  have  fought  well  in  the  field,  and  their 
generals  hare  not  been  dnficirnt  in  the  science  of  tactics.  But 
Uictc  baa  been  no  genius  in  Rui^sia  for  organizing  an  army  since 
the  days  of  reler  the  Great.  We  have  but  to  read  Miiflling's  work 
to  appreciate  what  tlie  Russian  army  and  generals  were  in  1813 
mnd  I*l4.  In  1929,  the  efl"orts  of  Turkey  and  Russia  were  those 
of  children  rather  than  the  hostilities  of  two  great  empires. 
Turkey  never  brought  more  than  40,00t)  regular  troops  into  the 
field  ;  and  the  Kusniau  general,  when  he  crossed  the  Balkan, 
And  occupied  Adrinnople,  did  this  by  alenling  a  march  on  his 
adverBiir>-,  and  pushing  fomard  not  more  than  •10,000  men. 
TI»o  very  Turks  would  hare  slain  and  beaten  tliem  there,  if 
the  diplomatists  had  not  been  frightened,  and  patched  up  a  preci- 
]ritate  peace.  The  war  cost  the  Russians  from  sixty  to  au  hundred 
thousand  men.  And  when  we  know  lliat  the  other  day  the  siege 
of  Venice  cost  the  .Austriansa  loss  of  '20,000  men,  we  may  imagine 
how  defective  in  military  skill  anil  appurtenances  are  even  the 
best  regulated  armies  of  tlie  east  of  Europe,  and  how  fatal  a 
determined  resistance  even  upon  one  point  or  in  one  fortified 
town,  may  he  tn  the  strongest  military  empire. 

If  an  organizing  and  regenerating  genius  is  wanting  for  the 
7urkhh  army,  it  is  stiJI  wore  iraoting  for  the  fleet,  \v\iHc\\  \\(i?»  aV 
roi.JLVsjy.  (i 
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anclioT  all  the  winter  at  the  Goldnn  Horn,  and  all  tlie  summer 
at  the  mouth  or  tbc  Bosphorua,  without  stirring  a  rope  or  unfuii- 
iof^  a  sail.  This  rear  it  did  not  eren  go  into  ilie  sea  of  Mannora. 
There  is  never  auvlhing  seen  but  a  scnttucl  on  the  forecoBtle. 
This  fellow,  as  soon  as  a  boat,  not  merely  Rpproachcs.  but  appears 
at  half  a  mile  distance  with  a  dignitary  on  buanl,  gives  the  aJarm, 
turns  out  the  guard*  and  you  see  forthwith  a  &core  of  bayonets 
and  fezes  opou  decli,  while  the  dniniK  bent  u  salute.  To  this 
the  Pasha  or  the  Hey  and  his  eipiht-oared,  or  his  six-oared 
caique  returns  a  salaam,  and  the  Turkish  sailors  go  back  to  tboir 
prayers  and  pipes,  till  the  next  boat  of  a  dignitary  nppeant,  whiofa 
will  be  in  about  five  niiniites,  ko  that  the  entire  day  of  a  Turkic 
man-of-war's  crew,  off  the  Ooldeo  llorD,  is  passed  in  salaaming 
and  "aluting. 

If  one  wishes  to  have  a  high  idea  of  Turkey  ns  a  formidable 
military  power,  ode  should  not  visit  Turkish  camps,  batteries,  or 
f  tiarrackfl,  but  cross  the  frontier,  and  contemplate  the  immense  pm- 
pnrationa  which  the  neighbours  of  Turkey  have  made,  nominallv 
for  defence — really  for  (»ffence.  Almost  the  entire  of  the  Austrian 
frontier,  adjoining  Turkey,  or  a  wide  belt  of  tenitorily,  is  devoted 
to  a  Holdier-populatinn.  A  soldier  tills  the  ground,  sows  the  grain, 
amasses  provisions  and  materials,  leonis  and  practises  the  arts  of 
war.  and  tenches  it  to  his  children.  The  simple  produce  of  these 
regions,  instead  of  going  to  landlords  in  the  shape  of  rent,  pajra 
officers  of  regimcntK,  who  exercise  the  entire  administration  and 
'judicial  authority.  .Austria  has  seventy-five  thousand  men  in 
tlicie  military  colonies,  who  add  nothing  to  the  axnount  of  tU 
war  budget. 

Austria  may  hare  some  excuse  for  these  great  military  estab- 
lishments, for  Bosnia  is  still  fendally  organized;  its  landed  pro- 
prietors are  boimd  to  muster  their  vassals  lo  arms,  and  lead  them  for 
expedition  or  a  foray.  But  Russia  can  have  no  defensive  pretext  for 
ffhe  Inrge  mihta-y  colonies,  which,  in  rivalry  more  of  Austria  than 
of  Turkey,  ^he  has  of  late  years  esiabliKhed  on  the  Bug.  The»e 
■fixed  and  enlnnizcd  regiments  of  HusKia  are  all  cavalr}',  whilst  the 
Austrian  grenzer*  arc  all  infantry.  The  southern  Rnssianis.  being 
ntost  of  the  Cossack  race,  accustomed  to  a  life  on  horseback,  ami 
living  amongst  deep  pasturages,  necessarily  suggest  a  cavalrjr 
rather  tlmn  an  in  aniry  force.  Bui  horse  is  much  more  aggressive^ 
much  better  filled  for  invasion,  and  for  overrunning  the  counlrics 
to  and  hevond  (he  Oanube.  This,  indeed,  offers  a  recreation  and 
Bu  advantage,  that  Hu^sia  takes  care  to  procure  for  her  soldien 
everi'  five  or  six  years,  a  pretext  being  never  wanting  lo  pour  Litis 
avalanche  uf  Kussiiin  iiorse  into  the  rich  fields  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

Bnl  in  addition  to  her  uiililarj-  colonies,  RuKsia  keeps  a  large 
force  in  th*'  southern  provinces,  wlicre  suRt^uuncc  for  man  aud 
bor<ie  is  more  nbunrlani  than  in  any  )>art  of  Europe.  A  Uu8siaa 
soldier  corIr  less  than  one-fourth  <»f  an  Knglisli  soldier,  tso  lliat 
500  000  Kusnian  troops  are  maiutained  at  the  same  cosl  as  our 
100,000.     The  most  insolent  and  significant  of  Russiau  military 
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■s  ift,  however,  tbe  maintenauce  of  a  pennanent  camp  of 
lfll,MO  men  at  Sebastupol,  in  cootiguity  'n-ith  the  ^eet  of  vesftels 
iaqain-'d  to  trati?4pOfi  tneai.  It  is  cnlculated  ibat  these  16,000 
Men  woiUd  re<)uirc  two  davf^  to  eaiba.rlc,  and  but  fortr-four  houre 
in  aHdiliun  lo  be  waftvd  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Bnsplnjrus.  And 
whilut  tJbese  pjeparatiorMt  are  palont  and  avowL-d,  Uu»sia  has  had 
4b  eooecicoce  and  the  nddreiKB  to  obtain  of  the  Purte,  thai  no 
K— entail  fleet  or  vatel  of  war  shall  enter  the  OardanelIeK,  tbe 
aKiatb  of  vhich  is  mxteen  or  eighteen  hours'  sail  or  steam  Irom 
CoDKlantinople. 

We  need  not  say,  hovr  much  it  ia  the  interest  of  all  European 
powrffft,  ihiU-Conslaiilinople  shmdd  be  in  the  hands  of  a  power 
aot  aeltuled  bj  the  spirit  of  mibUr^'  aggrandizement,  but  govern- 
ieg  ka  condnct  and  its  poJicr  by  tbe  art*  of  peace,  commerce, 
■M  inlerchange.  If  RuKsia  bud  Constautiuople,ehe  would  iu  two 
year*  hsTe  it  a  fortress  bristling  wtlh  cannon.  The  Dardanelles 
oeofincd  in  the  (qinte  strait-waintcoat  of  artillery  would  be  impaa- 
wtkle.  The  Black  Sea  would  be  converted  inlo  a  doclt  for  the 
Cmnslioii  of  a  RuKHian  navy»  destined  to  inalte  the  Mediterranean 
■  RuHsian  not  a  French  lake,  and  ]>repared  tu  establish  a  like 
wapmney  orer  the  ocean.  Tlie  war  that  would  be  inevitably 
•eeewery  to  resist  this,  would  be  ten  times  more  dangerous,  more 
■■nierous,  and  more  expennve,  than  any  litUe  war,  or  menaces  of 
it,  or  preparation B  louurds  it,  uudci-taken  to  maintain  the  ii^c- 
yemfaeou  of  ConKianliuuplc  and  of  Tnrkey  from  tbe  hands  of  any 
of  the  greet  military  powers. 

To  keep  ihe  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  open,  by  maintaining 
Ae  alnntii  which  lead  lo  both  seas  in  the  hands  of  a  power  of  no 
everwfaelming  force,  is,  we  all  know,  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
Korepean  jwtitice.  Sonic  allege,  in  contradiction  of  this,  that 
**  M  is  too  ctroDg,  that  nothing  can  reaist  her  progress.  But 
dl,  tfarf^'fourths  of  the  8t)oreB  of  the  Black  Sea  are  Mabo- 
II, sod  it  requires  nothing  but  a  daring  spirit,  in  whora  all  the 
>  of  that  creed  might  put  trust  and  feci  proud,  in  order  to  do 
ler  nK«e  than  nsiM  Uusf^ia.  When  it  is  considered  what  a  barrier 
^m  CircaftaiaDs  have  presented  in  tbeir  limited  mountiiiii  territo- 
liee,  il  may  be  itnngined  wbul  Mahometan  resistance  would  be^ 
if  Tartar  and  Kurd,  Turk  and  Pension  joined  in  iL 

Vrms  Odeasa  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  lies,  in  fact,  tbe  only 
paition  of  tbe  shores  of  the  Black  Sua  that  h  Christian.  The 
pRkriocea  which  rise  from  the  Black  Sea  very  gradimlly  tnwards 
ibe  interior,  nnile  two  extreroca,  seldom  found  together,  of  being 
s  rirlt  alluvial  deposit,  and  at  tbe  same  time  being  subject  to 
terrible  droughts.  Such  large  alluvial  plains  and  pastures  are 
genenlly  at  the  foot,  or  at  some  distance  from  ranges  of  nioun- 
tnns,  which  keep  up  the  supply  of  moisture,  or  lie  in  the  midst 
of  winding  rivers,  which  exude  their  superfluous  waters  tbrotigb 
the  ficld.s.  But  in  Bessarabia  and  the  adjoining  province,  the 
abundance  of  mnislurc  which  jtrevails  in  spring,  and  makes  the 
wiMile  cwjntn'  a  rich  and  vordnut  pasturage,  disappeaTft,  aT\*\  V\w 
I  ot  Autiiiau  hares  a  bare  and  arid  soil,  on  vrb'icVi  m*:T\  aiii 


aoimals  arc  burnt  up  in  certain  years  with  famine  and  nitli  pesti- 
lence. Such  is  the  couulry  by  which  any  military  expedition  of 
the  maritime  powers  must  penetrate  into  llus^ia  from  the  South. 
In  such  acountry  the  population  is  naturally  divideil  into  lord  and 
serf.  For  the  larger  proprietors  alone  can  provide  for  the  barrage 
and  keeping  oT  the  waters  on  the  high  grouudti,  as  well  as  for 
providing  in  a  bad  season  for  the  sustenance  of  the  families  de- 
pendent on  them.  Thus  some  estates  will  be  found  flourishing, 
others  a  desert,  according  to  the  skill  and  care  shown  and  applied 
by  the  proprietor. 

»The  countries  beyond  the  Pruth,  tliose  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, ai'c  far  superior  to  tlio  oues  north  of  it,  which  we  have 
described.     And  hence  the  natural  desire  of  the  possessors  of 

»  Bessarabia  and  the  Ukraine  to  extend  their  dominion  south. 
The  principalities  have  mountains,  mines,  varied  climes  and  soils, 
all  llie  capacities  of  a  fertile  and  self-dependent  country.  The 
Danube  oflors  thom  a  high  road  to  the  world  and  to  its  markets. 
And  the  independence  in  which  they  have  ever  lived,  for  the  Porte 

I  never  completely  subdued  tlicm,  has  given  a  spirit  adaplod  to  such 
circumstances  and  recollections. 
Two  centuries  ago  the  Tartars,  Maliomedan  Tartars,  were 
wasters  of  the  country  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Pnilh,  and 
these  'I'artars  were  in  subjection  to  the  Porte,  aiding  the  Turkish 
rogimenls  in  their  war  with  Poland,  and  iheirl  princes  not  only 

■  ruling  over  the  Crimea,  but  sometimes  appointed  Vaivodes  of 
Wallachia  also.  Nevertheless  this  dignity  was  in  general  con- 
ferred on  some  of  the  great  Greek  Byzantines,  or  Fanariot 
families,  Dukas,  or  Cantacuzcni,  or  Sontzo.  For  the  Greek  nw- 
blfsse  of  Constantinople  had  no  connection  with  what  we  consider 
Greece  Proper.  Their  power  lay  on  the  Danube.  There  the 
Turks  did  more  for  the  remnants  of  the  noble  Cireek  race,  than 

■  either   Russia   or   Austria   had  done.      The   Turks   made   them 

■  princes,  as  well  as  gave  them   high  dignity  and    employ.     Since 
Euro]>eau  states  have  interfered  there,  ihey  have  perished-     And 

•  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  remained  Greek  uudcr  the  rule 
of  Turkey,  was  fain  to  become  Muscovite  uuder  the  protection 
and  interference  of  Russia. 

•  There  exists,  however,  in  the  principalities,  as  in  Servia,  a 
national  party,  as  well  as  a  Russian  one.  The  truly  national 
party  is  anxious  to  make  use  of  Turkish  protection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  Rouman  independence ;  for  Rouman  is  the 
I  appellation  of  race,  which  they  prefer,  as  indicating  a  more 
honourable  descent  tlian  Slavon.  If  the  western  jjowers  of 
Europe  were  to  interfere  boldly  and  liberally  in  the  Danubian 
principalities,  they  could!  easily  give  life  and  consistency  to  this 
party,  not  merely  amongst  peasants,  but  with  the  boyards,  who, 
during  last  year,  have  been  mado  to  feel  Russian  tyranny,  and  it 
is  long  since  they  have  experienced  any  wrong  from  the  I'urks. 

tWe  are  forgetting,  however,  as  Europe  herself  is  apt  to  forget, 
that  Turkey  is  much   more  assailable   from  Austria   tliau   from 
Hussia.    A  cottp'dc'fftain  might  be  made  from  sea  aX  Coto^aih- 
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tixkople,  bnt  the  Turks  ougitt,  with  their  fleet,  and  artilleiy,  and 
so  very  large  Lintl  forces,  lo  be  always  able  to  resist  this.  In  a 
iand  lOTasiDD,  Russia  has  the  Danube  to  crOKS  in  llie  face  of 
its  foe,  and  afterwards  the  Balkan^  every  pass  of  which  is  well 
koown  and  fortified.  Austria  could  at  any  time  throw  a  large 
vmj  across  the  Danube  into  Scrvia,  far  from  any  possibility  of 
being  disturbed  by  Turkish  resistance.  The  high  and  the  plain 
road  to  Constantinople  runs  through  Serria,  avoiding  the  dif- 
fictilties  of  the  Balkan,  and  reaching  Constantinople  tvithout  an 
impediment  If  there  h  danger  from  Bosnia  or  Albania  on  one 
side,  these  can  always  be  paralysed  by  an  Auslrian  army  from  any 
part  of  Dalmatia,  the  possession  of  which  lies  open  to  the  side 
of  Turkey.  It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  prized  above  all 
ihitigs  his  hold  on  Dalmatia,  which  he  wi^^hcd  to  extend  over 
Albania,  as  giving  him,  he  said,  a  complete  prize  over  the  Turkish 
enpirc.  whenever  it  became  his  interest  or  humour  to  attack  it. 
Bol  Austria  is  a  kind  uf  star-fish,  all  limbs  and  no  body,  obliged 
to  spend  its  energies  in  keeping  these  limbs  together,  without 
miDg  them  for  any  common  or  extrinsic  purpose.  If  it  has 
recently  reconquered  the  leading  position  iu  Germany,  it  has 
only  achieved  that  by  Russian  support.  It  can  only  oppose 
Rowia  by  regaining  Gcniian  confidenee.  And  such  a  political 
taafc  as  that  is  not  performed  by  a  superannuated  court  and  an 
nowieldly  empire  in  a  day. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  Greece  in  any  crisis  of  the 
OUovan  Empire?  Greece,  since  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
peodcol  kingdom  by  France  and  England,  contributed,  in  1829, 
lo  the  humiliation  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians.  Greece  then  kept 
ft  threatening  corps  of  observation  on  its  most  western  frontier, 
and  prevented  the  Mussulman  levies  of  tliat  region  from  march- 
ing* as  they  were  expected  and  ordered  to  do,  to  the  defence  of  the 
Balkan.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  Russians  could  not  have 
passed  the  Balkan,  nor  succeeded  in  dictating  the  terms  of  peaca 
at  AHrianople.  So  much  for  Greece  itventy  years  ago.  Wou.d 
it  bdiaTe  better  now  ?  Certainly  not,  King  Otho  and  his  Court 
lave  but  one  idea,  that  of  an  onslaught  upon  Turkey,  whenever 
the  6lting  opportunity  may  occur,  in  order  that,  when  Russia 
knocks  down  the  quan'y,  the  jackal  may  be  allowed  to  feed  on  tlie 
offiU.  With  this  view,  King  Otho  has  attached  to  his  court,  aud 
made  personal  friends  with  the  most  objectionable  of  the  moun- 
tain chiels,  with  men  most  famous  for  rapine  and  murder,  aud  for 
little  else.  King  Otho  looks  upon  them  as  likely  to  be  his  more 
useful  friends  and  most  practical  servants.  lie  infinitely  prefers 
Grivas  and  Colocotroni  to  orators  and  constitutionalists.  By  such 
conduct  Otho  is  ruining  llie  Greek  cause.  The  western  powers 
of  Europe  have  lo  choose  between  tlic  Rouman  and  tho  Greek, 
between  the  Fanariot  and  the  Bavarian.  However  inclined  they 
might  be  to  favour  a  really  constitutional,  pacific,  Greek  Po- 
tentate, they  have  no  respect  for  the  arbitrary,  the  corrupt,  the 
rapine* lovJM^^  munier-staincd  Palikar.  By  idenuiy'raij  \\\mwi\J 
wii/i  the  latter,  OUio  forfeits  that  claim  of  h\»  race.  anA»  uiAo^'^'- 
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nately,  of  his  nation  ever  to  occupy  Byzanliuni,  to  restore  to 
Clirislian  worshippers  Son  SoptuJLf  atid  sec  bim&elf  as  tbft 
successor  of  the  Ottoman  on  iJie  Eastern  thruue. 

'ilie  fate  of  Turkey,  or  rather,  of  the  Turks,  rouat,  like  that  of 
every  other  race,  depeud  less  upon  the  c<mduct  of  either  friends  or 
foes,  than  upon  the  people  themselves.  Can  they,  by  retaining 
their  old  fanaticism  and  their  old  spirit,  prevail  against  the  mili* 
tary  science  and  discipline  o£  Europe  ?  ImposMbl*;.  Can  they, 
adopt  Einnpean  habits  »o  far,  an  to  give  security  to  the  Chria- 
tian  ?  allow  them  to  be  industrious  and  to  accumulate  wcaUh  f 
Can  they  give  to  Turks  themselves  the  blessings  of  an  udministra- 
tion  fuuiided  upon  justice,  working  upon  some  otlicr  spring  ihaa 
fear,  and  allowing  society,  Itlcc  a  well-regulated  machine,  to  pcr- 
£Drm  it^  functions  of  itself?  Can  Turks  be  tnlcrant  ?  Can  they  in 
a  public  office  display  tliat  honesty  which  marks  them  in  private? 
Can  they  become  human  ?  Can  they  be  ever  brought  to  reatore 
woman  to  her  rights?  For  if  this  cannot  be  doue,  the  Tuxka 
must  perish,  physically  and  morally. 

All  tliis  may  be  done,  if,  as  we  hare  said,  there  was  any  autbo' 
rity  or  power  to  do  it.  But  bow  is  that  to  arise  and  to  be 
acquired  ?  The  Sultan  is  not  powerful  enough,  still  less  tlicGrand 
Vizier,  with  all  Kescliid's  talents.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  MnlU 
or  of  ^hcik  el  Islam ;  still  less  would  a  dervisb  do  it.  Thus 
reform  can  <»nly  be  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  a  Sultan  or 
a  Vizier,  who  shall  liare  gained  ascendancy  by  success  in  anns. 
If  one  of  the  old  Turkish  heroes,  who  led  Spaliis  and  Janissaries  to 
victory,  were  again  to  arise,  he  might  make  use  of  his  power  to 
reform  the  army  and  civil  administration.  lie  alone  cculd  com- 
pel the  ulemas  to  serve  him.  If  Sullan  Maliuioud  had  proved  as 
successful  again!«t  the  Rus;^ians,  as  he  did  against  the  Janissa- 
ries, he  might  not  merely  have;  inaugurated,  but  completed  reform. 
Military  talent,  however,  canuol  be  improvised,  it  is  only  to  be 
bad  by  practice;  and  that  army  will  have  the  most  of  it  which 
have  most  fought.     This  was  the  secret  of  Ibrahim's  success. 

There  are  no  better  .soldiers  than  the  'J'urks  are  capable  of 
becoming,  no  worse  soldiers  than  they  would  be  found  in  a  first 
action.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  even  this  chuncc  dues  not  lie  open 
to  the  Turks,  for  since  they  have  learned  to  trust  to  some  Euro, 
pean  power  in  order  to  rc»isl  others,  they  seem  to  have  abandoned 
CTen  the  aim  of  reform. 

The  fortresses  of  the  Danube  were  declared  the  other  day  to  be 
completely  dismantled.  Formerly,  Silistria  alune  would  have  de- 
layed au  invading  enemy  thrt-e  ninnLlis :  now  it  is  an  open  town. 
However,  tliere  is  certainly  a  nuuiber  of  officers  about  to  issue 
from  the  military  schools,  as  well  as  from  courses  of  study  in 
£nropcao  capitals.  Amongi^l  them  may  be  found  distinguished 
men,  in  the  military,  as  in  other  careers.  One  must  wait  to  sec 
what  the  young  generation  of  tlcformers  will  produce,  ere  deciding 
that  its  fruits  are  likely  to  prove  worthless. 

One  regrets  to  find,  and  to  have  to  Kay,  that  more  is  to  be  hoped 
ofjouag  men  bred  in  Turkey,  than  of  those  wbo  \iave  tTC(\\ic\Ati 
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««tfier  Uw  acbooU  or  ibe  society  of  London  or  Paris.    The  young 

Tur^  iudigenously  reared,  if  he  retain  some  of  the  iguorauce  of 

bii  7BCO,  has  also  its  npirit.     The  Fraukilied  young  Turk  may  have 

spirit,  btil  il  li«s  no  longer  that  old  spirit,  arising  half  from  fana- 

[  tKMXD,  half  fruoi  a  seme  of  superiurity,  which  Jistiuguiuhed   hia 

i.  £orefiatbor.     The  younf(  European  in  honorable  and  brave,  n'hat- 

erer  be  his  natural  temperament.     He  parlakus  uf  llie  naUire  and 

tb*  smtimeuls  of  the  sociely  in  which  lie  lires,  and  whose  many 

eya*  are  on  him.      The  young  European  Turk  vould  acknoiv- 

f  ledge  (he  sauo  law,  if  be  continued  to  live  in  the  West.     But  at 

[CooataDtinoplu  there  is  no  sociely,  no  public,  no  people.     There 

[arc  merely  the  Sultan,  and  the  high  functinnaries,  to  whom  it  is 

>  VKCeti^ary  to  pay  cuurl,  and  whom  it  is  necessary  to  please.  There 

I  in  no  broad  public,  before  whose  august  presence  a  noble  part  ia 

to  be  pUyed,  and  a  high  character  muiutained.     There  being  no 

public  to  appeal  to,  or  vhoso  respect  is  worth  presen-iug,  the 

TDtmg  Turk  seeks  merely  to  please  lliose  who  can  advance  him. 

[tie  eaa  do  this  without  much   efi'ort  of  virtue  or  of  learning. 

[Hiefe  is  no  reason  why  he  should  put  that  check  upon  luxury 

iaad  epicureanism,  which  is  requisite  in  Europe.     There  are  uo 

I  {^alcT  sensualists  ui  Constantinople  than  those  Turks  who  have 

been  bi«d  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

There  ia  uno  Aing  which  present  events  have  brought  about, 

tbal  nay  have  some  effect     This  is  the  mingling  of  the  Turki^ih 

I  tad  £g}'ptiaii  forces.     Abba  Pasha  has  sent  au  auxiliary  army,  as 

jwdl  »»  a  fleet.     The  soldiers,  sailors,  officers,  and  boys  of  the 

ftvo  faoflS  must  meet  and  get  tlirowu  together,  and  being  engaged 

,  in  a  common  cause,  those  most  behindhand  will  see  in  what  their 

feUow-Mussuloians  surpass   ihem.     Shoidd   war   spring  up,  and 

both  take  the  field  against  the  Russians,  the  Turks  will  hud  in 

the  £gypltans   a  system  of  disciphne  and   tactics  more  perfect 

thttn  tbeir  own,   and  more    approaching  the   European   umdel. 

,  Gfeal  hopes  were  lormerly  entertained  of  an  amalgamation  of  the 

j  TUMk  ana  Arab  by  means  of  Arab  conquest.     It  would  be  more 

^deetrable  to  have  that  amalgamation  take  place  whilst  resisting 

ft  counnou  enemy,  than  by  the  results  of  a  civil  war. 

it  rather  jars   with    modem,  at   least  modern  English  ideas, 

,1o  Iftjr  so  much   stiess   upon   military   refnnn   and  upon   warlike 

[•ttmgtli.    But  the  scymclar  is  the  only  sceptre  uf  the  East,  where 

jil  is  teapected,  not  meanly  as  the  symbol  of  force,  but  of  divine 

[power  and  saiictiuu.      The  diviue  right  of  the  East  is  not  that 

of  birlb,  but  of  conquest.     The  only  way  to  win  the  heart  and 

bow  the  beads   of  such  a  people  is  by  being  victorious.     No 

one  understood  Ibis  better,  or  acted  upon  it  mure  completely,  than 

Mahomet,      lie  founded  his  religion  upon  the  sabre.     That  waa 

not  only  bis  sceptre,  but  his  logic.     It  ffas  his  basis  of  morala, 

'  the  proof  of  his  being  a  prupfaeL     The  sabre,  therefore,  is  as 

^Slecessary  in  the  East  to  moral  change  and  legislative  reform,  as  il 

is  to  tlie  founding  of  territorial  empire. 

One  of  the  gtvate^t  changes  in  a  state,  is  to  allow  any  owe  ■po'KW 
or  profession  alone  to  form  a  corporation,  handing  d«\vu  \\a  sv\nX, 
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iU  wealth,  and  its  influence  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
church  nas  one  of  the  corporations  in  Weistem  Europe,  but  there 
were  the  feudal  nobiesscj  and  in  some  countries,  as  in  France,  an 
organized  body  of  lawyers  to  counteract  it.  At  present  in  Turkey 
there  is  no  great  corporation,  save  that  of  the  Uleroas.  There 
was  formerly  the  feudal  and  military  class  to  counteract  them, 
with  the  formidable  Viziers  aud  Pashas.  The  Sultan  had  the  power 
even  to  decapitate  the  Mufti  that  displeased  hiui.  But  the 
Sultan  no  longer  cuts  off  beads.  And  there  is  no  longer  a  military 
corporatiuu,  feudal  or  otherwise.  The  Pashas  are  little  more  thau 
civil  govcruers ;  there  is  no  esprit  de  corps  amongst  them,  nor  are 
iho  troops  attached  to  lliem. 

Russia,  the  great  antagonist  of  Turkey,  and  which  boasts  to  be 
80  superior  in  civilisation  and  organisation,  is  in  short  nothing  but 
1  military  power.  There  is  but  one  apprenticeship  and  existence, 
one  avenue  to  life  and  rank  in  llussia,  that  of  the  army.  The  sod 
of  the  highest  noble  is  nothing  until  he  has  served.  The  empire 
is  a  camp,  and  every  man  of  education  and  worth  an  ollicer  in  it. 
It  counts  a  million  of  soldiers,  while  the  Sultan,  with  such  a  wide 
and  certainly  as  rich  a  territory,  has  not  more  than  a  150,000. 
This  military  organisation  has  not  prevented  Russia  from  enjoy- 
ing most  of  the  blessings  of  advancing  civilisation.  It  bas  uoL 
checked  industry.  Had  the  Sultan  a  similar  system — had  he  more 
soldiers,  less  latvs  and  lawgivers,  priests  and  fanaticism,  he  would 
be  as  much  advanced  in  the  path  of  civilisation  as  Russia,  and  be 
as  well  prepared  to  defend  his  independence. 

The  laws  which  confine  the  males  of  the  imperial  family  to 
the  harem,  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  warhke  Sulian.  When 
of  old,  the  Sultans  used  lo  entnist  provinces  and  expeditions  to 
their  sons,  Turkey  never  wanted  a  powerful  sovereign.  Since 
Sultans  have  been  llie  disciples  and  the  companions  of  women,  till 
they  are  dragged  from  the  women's  apartments  and  placed  upon  the 
throne,  the  Mussulmen  have  never  had  a  chief  worthy  of  thenj. 
Meheraet  Ali  managed  better.  The  heir-apparent  of  (he  thruoe 
of  Kgypt  commands  its  fleet,  and  has  learned  to  know  and  to  rule 
over  his  fellow-men.  The  Sultan,  besides  his  young  children,  bas 
a  brother,  who  is  heir  to  his  throne.  No  one  has  ever  seen  or 
spoken  to  this  brother.  It  is  nut  supposed,  that  even  the  brothers- 
in-law  of  (he  Sultan  have  made  his  acquaintance.  The  Alahomcdan 
law  sets  aside  hereditary  right,  and  places  the  crown  on  the  uncle's 
head,  rather  than  on  lliat  of  the  deceased  Sultan's  son,  because 
maturity  is  indispensable.  And  yet,  at  the  same  lime  that 
maturity,  which  mingling  in  the  world  and  its  business  gives,  ia 
rejected  and  rendered  impossible.  Insolence  and  cruelly  were  once 
the  maxims  of  Turkish  rule.  Humility,  humanity,  and  feai' — fear 
both  of  Turks  and  foreigt)ers,  and  even  relatives — have  taken  their 
place,  and  rendered  the  Turk  in  spirit,  as  in  real  power,  but  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self. 
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BY   F.  A.  HtONET. 
AOTBOM   or   **  TaB   mVTORT   or   MAKT,    qOSBlf  or  KOT«.* 

Bkfdkb  Charles  the  Fiflb  lt;i\  Flushing  ancl  sailed  towards 
■Ajr,  Philip  the  Second  had  announced  to  the  Princess  Donna 
Juina,  \rho  was  Regent  of  Spain  in  his  absence,  tlic  approaching 
^Arrival  of  their  fatlicr  the  Emperor.  On  the  27th  of  July,  he 
written  to  her  to  send  lu  the  port  of  Laredo  an  alcalde  of 
Court,  named  Duraugo,  with  sufficient  money  for  the  pur- 
of  all  the  provisions  and  the  collection  o(  all  the  means  of 
tnn*|X}rt  which  would  be  required  at  his  arrival,  and  during  his 
journey  across  the  north-easlcra  provinces  of  the  Peninsula. 
Daningo  was  further  to  bring  with  him  the  pay  of  tlie  ileet,  and 
chaplains,  whom  the  Emperor  desired  to  meet  on  his  dis- 
ibarkation.  On  the  28lh  of  August,  the  day  on  which  Charles 
Fiflh  left  Ghent  fur  Zealand,  Philip  the  Second  sent  a  second 
kUcT  of  instructions  to  his  sister;  and,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1m  wrote  to  her  a  third  time  : — 

**  Most  serene  Princess,  my  dear  and  beloved  sister,  my  lord 
the  Emperor  .  .  .  who  is  in  good  health,  thank  God  !  will  embark 
oo  the  earliest  day  ...  in  order  not  to  cause  you  any  incon- 
emencc.  His  Majesty  has  resolved  to  lodge  at  Valladolid,  in 
e  boose  of  Gomez  Perez  dc  las  Maiinas,  where  Ray  Gomez 
d  to  lire.  You  will  order  that  it  be  eleuucd  and  arranged, 
thai  furniture  be  bougitt,  and  that  every  preparation  be  made ; 
that  the  apartmeuls  may  be,  with  great  celerity,  rendered  lit  to 
receive  his  Majesty,  who,  on  disembarking,  will  send  before  him 
Roggicr>  his  aposentador  de palacio  {.harbinger  of  the  royal  house- 
hold], to  make  ready  his  loilgings  on  the  road,  and  to  arrange  his 
apartments  according  to  his  will  at  Valladolid."  Not  salisficd  with 
entering  into  all  these  details  to  secure  his  father  a  comfortable 
reception  in  Spain,  Philip  the  Second  wished  that  he  should 
be  paid  those  attentions  and  receive  those  honours  with  wliich  be 
««*,  for  his  own  part,  anxious  to  dispense.  For  instance,  he 
adds  :  "  Although  his  Majesty  has  made  no  allusion  to  this  point, 
it  would  be  fitting  that  some  of  the  principal  personages  and 
gentlemen  should  repair  to  the  port  at  which  he  means  to  dis> 
embark,  and  that  they  should  be  uccumpanied  by  a  bishop  and 
six  chaplains,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  ,  .  .  His 
Imperijil  Majesty  is  on  boaid  the  ship  Bvriendonay  lu  which  an 
apartment  has  been  fitted  up  for  him  with  every  convenience. 
You  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  this  vessel  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  the  crews  oi  which  must  receive  (hat  part  of  their  pay  %'V\\cK 

*  Cootioticd  from  p,  668,  toI.  xxxiii. 
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is  still  due  to  iheiD,  without  fail,  and  you  will  please  to  inform  me 
of  what  has  been  done." 

After  having  received  this  letter  on  the  I7th  of  September,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  fleet,  wliich  was  to  convey  llic  Emperor 
into  Spain,  left  the  port  of  Itamniekens,  the  Priucesa  Dotiua 
Juana  hastened  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  King,  her  brother. 
She  directed  that  ihe  house  of  Gomez  Perez  shoidd  be  prepared 
for  his  reception  at  Valladolid,  which  was  then  the  residence  of 
the  Court  and  the  seat  of  the  GovernmenU  She  again  com- 
manded the  alcalde,  Duraugu,  to  proceed  with  his  alguazils  to 
Laredo,  and  to  perform  the  duties  which  she  had  entrusted  to  him. 
At  the  same  time,  she  ordered  that  public  prayers  should  be 
offered  for  llie  safe  arrival  of  the  Emperor;  she  directed  the 
Constable  and  Admiral  of  Castile  to  hold  tbcmselves  in  readiness  Co 
go  and  congratulate  him  on  reaching  Spain  ;  and  she  requested  Don 
Pedro  Manrique,  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  chaplain  to  the  King, 
to  start  without  delay  for  Laredo:  "I  know,"  she  said,  "that 
his  Majesty  will  see  you  with  greater  pleasure  than  any  other  per- 
son, as  he  will  be  delighted  to  meet,  on  his  arrival,  so  old  and 
so  faithful  a  scrvanL" 

But  the  measures,  suggested  with  such  provident  urgency  by- 
Philip  the  Second,  and  directed  with  such  affectionate  zeal  bv 
his  sister,  were  executed,  for  the  most  part,  with  true  Spani.^h 
slowness.  At  that  lime,  and  in  that  countr}'  especiidly,  nothing 
was  ever  done  quickly,  and  actions  always  lagged  veiy  far  behind 
orders.  KvcrythiuK,  therefore,  was  not  ready  when  Charles  the 
Fifth  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Biscay.  His  voyage  had  been  suc- 
cessful and  tolerably  rapid.  The  vessel,  of  565  tons  burden,  on 
board  of  which  he  travelled,  and  which  he  entirely  occupied, 
was  arranged  solely  fur  his  service,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  tu 
render  his  passage  down  the  Channel  and  across  the  Gulf  of 
Gascuny  less  painful  to  his  infimutics.  On  tlie  upper  deck,  be- 
tween the  mainmast  and  the  poop,  were  the  imperial  apartments, 
consisting  of  two  rooms  ana  two  closets,  flanked  by  au  oblong 
room,  which  served  as  a  corridor  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  sur- 
rounded by  three  other  small  chambers,  intended  for  his  body- 
servant,  his  chamberlain,  and  an  assistant  (ayudn  de  camara). 
They  were  handsomely  carved  inside  and  hung  with  green  cloth  ; 
draughts  of  air  were  carefully  excluded,  and  eight  glass  windows 
afforded  views  over  the  sea.  Tlic  Emperor's  bed,  and  several  othor 
articles  of  fumitarc,  were  suspended  firom  the  ceiling  like  swings, 
and  fastened  by  wooden  props,  so  as  not  to  follow  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  ship,  and  to  remain  tolerably  still  while  it  was  tossed 
about  by  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  other  end  of  the  deck, 
near  the  prow,  was  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  Emperor's 
sen'icc.  The  lower  deck  contained  the  pantry,  the  kitchen,  the 
store-rooms,  the  cellar,  and  the  apartments  of  all  the  officers 
belonging  to  these  departments  of  the  household.  Finally,  the 
provisions  for  the  journey  and  the  supply  of  fresh  water,  which 
was  contained  in  enormous  earthenware  jars  with  padlocked  lids, 
tt-ere  dcposiwd  in  the  hold. 
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H&rmg  deared  the  dangerous  sand-banks  of  Zealand,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  in  very  fine  weather,  the  Oeet  arrived,  ou  the 
18tfa,  hetween  Dorer  and  Caluis,  where  an  English  admiral  came 
ovt  with  five  ships  to  salulo  the  fathc'r  of  his  king,  aud  kiss  his 
httida.  Hie  £mp(?ror  did  not  get  out  of  the  Channel  lUl  the 
Mnd.  On  that  day,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  tlie  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  had  aL  tirel  been  fixed  upon  as  a  haUiug-placc,  aud  profit- 
ing by  a  favourable  wind,  which  Usted  through  the  voyage,  ihe 
fleet  made  all  sail  towards  Spain,  and  on  the  2Sth  arrived  at  the 
pott  of  Loredo  at  rather  a  late  hour.  The  Eruperor  went  on 
ibon  the  same  evening,  and  not  one  of  thusc  who  accompanied 
him  Mam  liim  kisa  the  groand  on  landing,  or  heard  him  utter  the 
wofda  ascribed  to  him  by  Slrada  and  Robertson, — *'  O  common 
nodtev!  naked  came  I  forth  from  thy  womb,  and  naked  am  I 
■bvul  to  return  thiilier."  He  found  no  one  at  Laredo  but  the 
Bishop  of  Salamanca,  and  the  Court  Alcalde,  Durango,  who  liad 
ooC  jrei  received  the  money  necessary  for  the  snpply  of  the  Em- 
pVDr*B  wants  and  for  the  pa\iuent  uf  the  fleet.  He  was  greatly 
Sritated  at  this,  and  Martin  Goztelu  wrote  thus  to  Vasquc-Z  de 
MoHna,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  :  — 

**  His  Majesty  is  angry  at  the  negligence  displayed  tn  not 
proTiding  certain  things  which  it  was  bc6tting  to  prepare,  and 
which  the  King  had  ordained.  The  six  chaplains  who  ought  to 
hare  coibm  to  serve  him,  are  all  tlic  more  wanted,  because  thoso 
viunk  lie  brought  willi  liim  are  ill,  and  it  is  necessary  every 
da^  to  go  in  search  of  a  priest  to  say  mass.  He  is  in  want  also 
«f  two  physicians,  becauise  half  the  people  in  his  fleet  are  ill, 
M>d  norcn  or  eight  of  his  servants  are  aead.  The  postmaster 
•oghl  to  hare  eeot  an  oflScer  of  couriers  for  his  service;  he  has 
fekf  and  still  feels,  the  privation  very  much.  If  the  Bishop  of 
Saftaaaaca  had  not  procured  him  certain  commodities,  he  would 
have  fbwad  nothing  on  the  spot  suitable  to  a  majesty  like  his.  No 
ooe  has  written  him  a  single  letter,  or  sent  to  inquire  how  he  is 
eoning.  All  this  should  have  been  done  stinullaneously  at 
Saauader,  Comnna,  and  here.  These  ai-e  the  things  of  which  he 
eaaiplaina ;  and  he  savs  other  things  of  a  very  sanguinaxy  cli&- 
netar.'* 

This  ill-explained  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  Philip 
the  Second,  and  this  ill-judged  expression  of  the  dissati.-ifactidU 
af  Charles  the  Fifth,  have  boen  transformed  into  an  act  of  ingra- 
dtnde  on  the  part  of  the  one.  and  a  token  of  regret  on  the  part  of 
Uw  other.  Most  historians  have  asserted  that,  on  the  very  day 
cArr  his  father's  abdication,  Philip  the  Second  liad,  if  not  refused, 
at  least  neglected  to  place  at  his  disposal  a  hundred  thousand 
^den  cruwus  which  the  Emperor  had  reserved  for  his  own  use 
■I  hu  retirement.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  the  case.  There  is 
allosaon  whatever  in  the  letter  wo  have  quoted  to  these  lmn> 
thousand  crowns.  The  Emperor's  complaints  Imve  reference 
to  the  preparations,  which  had  been  made  neither  soon  enough, 
coTopleuiy  eiiatigby  for  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  and  he  is  tax 
tbrowiag  any  blame  upon  his  son,  who  had  comiuumcaXci 
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his  wishes  on  lliis  point  several  times,  in  the  most  peremptcirjr 
and  precise  manner.  The  Court  of  Valladolid  it«elf  had  been  not 
go  much  negligent  as  taken  by  surprii^e.  Charles  the  Fifth, 
whose  return  had  been  announced  and  postponed  so  often,  was 
not  expected  so  soon.  Besides,  it  was  always  very  difficult  in 
Spain  to  find  money  at  the  right  time,  and  to  ensure  obedience  at 
the  necessary  moment. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  as  soon  as  the  Princess  Donna  Juana 
was  informed  of  the  Empcror^s  disembarkation  by  Don  Alonzo  de 
Car\njal,  who  had  been  dispatched  lo  her  from  Laredo,  she  sent 
a  supply  of  money  for  tlie  fleet,  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  for  her 
father.  She  hastened  to  write,  on  the  same  day,  to  Luis  Qiiixada^ 
who  was  at  his  country-house  of  Villa-Garcia.  *'  This  morning,** 
she  says, "  I  received  information  that  my  lord  the  Emperor,  and 
t)ie  most  serene  Queens  my  aunts,  arrived  on  Monday  last,  the 
eve  of  St.  Michael,  at  Laredo  ;  that  his  Majesty  went  on  shore  the 
same  evening ;  that  my  aunts  disembarked  the  next  day,  and  that 
all  are  well.  I  have  rendered  heariy  thanks  lo  Our  Lord  for  thia; 
and  it  has  caused  me,  as  in  reason  it  should,  extreme  joy-  As 
the  Emperor  will  have  need  of  you  for  his  journey,  and  as  it  is 
important  for  me  to  know  the  exact  time  at  which  he  wilt  arrive 
in  this  city,  I  beseech  you  to  set  out  as  soon  as  you  receive  this 
letter,  and  to  travel  post-haste  to  join  his  Majesty.  As  soon  as  you 
arrive,  give  him  an  account  of  the  two  sorts  of  lodgings  which  yon 
know  he  can  have  here,  and  inform  me,  with  all  diligence,  which 
of  the  two  his  Majesty  prefers,  and  whether  he  wishes  that  stoves 
or  any  other  things  should  be  placed  in  the  rooms,  so  that  all 
may  be  in  readiness  when  he  arrives. 

**  I  beg  you  also  to  inquire  of  his  Majesty  whether  he  desires 
that  I  shall  send  him  a  guard  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  for  his  own 
escort,  or  for  that  of  the  most  Serene  Queens,  xny  aunts.  Whether 
he  wishes  that  any  grandees  or  gentlemen  should  come  to  fonn  his 
retinue.  Whether  he  wishes  that  any  reception  should  be  prepared 
for  his  Majesty,  or  for  my  aunts,  at  Burgos,  and  in  this  city  ;  and 
what  kind  of  a  reception.  Whether  he  commands  the  prince,  his 
grandson,  to  come  to  meet  him,  and  where.  Wliether  he  tliinks  it 
desirable  that  I  should  do  the  same,  or  that  the  council*  which  arc 
at  Valladolid  should  do  so.  Inform  me  diligently  and  particularly 
of  his  will  in  all  these  matters. 

*'  I  charge  you  also  to  take  care,  during  the  journey,  that  his 
Majesty  is  abundantly  provided  witli  all  things  of  which  he  may- 
have  need,  as  well  as  the  most  Serene  Queens,  my  aunts.  Acquaint 
tlje  Alcalde  Durango  of  what  he  will  have  to  procure,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting,  and  let  me  know  what  I  must  send  from  hence. 
By  doing  all  this,  you  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 

She  sent  Don  Euriquez  dc  Guzman  to  congratulate  the  Emperor 
in  her  name  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  young  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  then  eleven  years  of  age,  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to 
his  grandfather  to  inquire  his  orders:  "  Sacred,  Imperial,  and  Ca- 
tholic Majesty,  I  have  learned  that  your  Majesty  is  in  good  lieoltfa, 
sod  I  inAniiely  rejoice  to  bear  iu  so  mucVi  so,  iXiaX  1  cov^^  luA. 
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pOinbiT  be  more  delighted.  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  am  lo  come  lo  meet  you,  and  haw  far  ?  I  send  to 
jnu  Dun  Pedro  Pimeutcl,  a  gentleman  ofrnv  bedchamber,  and  my 
ftmbossador,  lo  wfaom  I  beseech  yotir  Majesty  to  give  orders  of 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this,  that  he  may  write  to  me  about  it.  I 
kiss  the  hands  of  your  Majesty.  Your  Majesty's  very  humble 
«on,  the  PriDCc.** 

Qaixiula  started  from  Villagarcia  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  Oe- 
tober,and  airired  at  Laredo  on  the  5lh.  His  prrsence  was  a  source 
of  gmi  satisfaction  to  the  Emperor,  who  began  his  journey  on  the 
fitb, — the  Alcalde  Durango  having  succeeded  in  collecting  together 
all  that  was  necessary  fur  tlie  route.  Quixada  annomiced  to  the 
SccnHurr  of  Stale,  Vasquez,  that  the  Emperor  expected  to  reach 
Medina  (le  Pomar  in  four  days,  and  to  arrive  at  Valladulid  in  about 
cevcnteen. 

Charles  the  Fifth  would  not  alloiv  any  solemn  reception  to  be 
fMVparcd  for  him,  cither  on  the  road,  or  at  Valladolid.  He  formally 
expressed  his  wish  that  Secretary  Vasquez  should  not  leave  his 
banners  to  come  to  meet  him»  and  that  the  princess,  his  daughter, 
cboald  await  his  arrival  in  her  palace  at  Valladulid;  hut  he  gave 
pemisKinn  to  his  grandson,  Don  Carlos,  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
onbran*,  to  come  and  meet  him  at  Cabezon. 

Tbt'  Kmperor  journeyed  slowly  through  the  Asturias,  travelling 
only  a  few  leagues  daily.  Although  liis  suite  wns  not  very  numerous, 
he  was  obliged  to  divide  it  into  detachments,  while  in  this  sterile  and 
mgged  province,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  road  and  the  difli> 
colly  of  ublaining  lodgings.  His  Utter,  by  the  side  of  which  rode 
his  chaml>erlain  Quixada. opened  the  march,  which  was  continued, 
■t  a  day's  interval,  by  the  litters  of  his  two  sisters,  and  tenoinatcd  by 
him  gentlemen  and  mounted  servants.  The  baggage  was  carried  on 
raule».  As  his  only  guard,  the  Emperor  had  the  Alcalde  Durango, 
who  preceded  him  with  his  five  alguazils,  armed  with  their  suves 
of  office,  so  that  they  seemed  much  less  to  escort  a  sovereign  than 
lo  accompany  a  prisoner.  He  was  carried  over  the  steep  moun- 
tain passes  in  a  hand-chair.  He  halted  on  the  first  day  at  Ampu- 
ero;  on  the  second,  at  La  Neslosa,  where  he  met  Don  Enrique  de 
Ouzman  and  Don  Pedro  Pimcntel,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
the  Princess  Donna  Juaua  and  the  Prince  Don  Carlos;  ou  the 
third  day  at  Aguera;  and  on  the  fourth  at  Medina  de  Poraar,  where 
be  stopped  to  rest.  He  ate  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  especially  melons 
and  waler-meloDs,  of  M-hich  he  had  long  been  deprived.  At  Me- 
dhw  de  Pomar,  he  found  the  abundant  supply  of  provisions  which 
hU  daughter  had  sent  him,  and  he  became  rather  unwell  through 
eating  too  much  fish,  chiefly  fresh  tunny. 

Delighted,  ft)r  the  moment,  lo  be  fix'ed  from  all  cares  of  business, 
Charles  the  Fifth  would  not  allow  any  reference  to  be  made  to 
public  affairs,  and  he  entertained  a  temporary  resolution  to  keep 
inniulf  entirely  aloof  from  them  in  future,  and  to  enter  the  monas- 
tery of  Yuste  (m  All  Saints'  day,  with  a  very  small  number  of  at- 
taodanls.  "  Tlie  Emperor,*'  wrote  Gazlelu  to  Vasquc?.,"  says  \hal 
Ae  JBOUH  to  dismiss  his  aerraDts  and  lo  remain  alone  \v'iV\v\\\V 
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liam  Malines  (Van  Male)  and  two  or  ihrce  harheron  (chambcrtaios 
o\'  the  second  class),  whom  he  will  ukc  with  bira  lo  attend  to  fcts 
gout  if  it  should  attack  him  again,  to  dress  a  wound  which  he  faa6 
in  the  little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  which  is  constantly  nm- 
ning,  as  well  as  his  liivmorrlioids,  and  to  acn-e  him  in  many  oUmt 
things.  He  says  tliat  he  will  pay  lo  the  prior  of  the  monasteiy^ 
money  enough  to  enable  liiui  to  supply  luiu  with  proTisions;  And 
that  he  will  retain  one  or  two  cooks  to  pi-epare  his  food  according 
to  his  tasLe.  He  uill  not  take  a  physician,  for  he  says  that  dw 
n)onk8  always  have  good  ones  to  attend  upon  them.  He  propoaw 
lokeep  Salamauqtiez  as  his  confessor,  in  order  lo  remove  all  cattse 
of  division  and  jealousy  among  (he  monks.  He  add.s  that  he  will 
retaiu  some  others  also,  bat  that  he  wishes  to  be  rid  of  .ill  fktrlbflr 
embarrassment,  and  that,  when  he  has  arrived  within  two  leagan 
of  the  monastery, he  will  dismiss  all  who  accompany  him,  that  they 
may  rctnm  to  their  own  homes.  It  appears  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  character,  that  he  will  not  carry  this  plan  into 
eff(;ct;  he  evm  is  beginning  to  say  that  Yuste,  as  he  is  informed!, 
is  a  damp  and  rainy  place  in  winter,  and  will  therefore  be  bad  for 
his  gout  and  a.sthnia.  To  conchide,  nntil  we  arrive  there  ;nid  see 
what  he  will  decide,  we  can  entertain  uo  certain  ficws  of  the  mat- 
ter, !>ecause  be  is  very  secret  with  regard  to  his  wishes." 

When  the  news  of  his  arrival  became  known,  the  principal  towns 
wut  their  regidors  to  meet  him  ;  and  the  most  important  men 
among  the  clcrj^y,  in  the  State,  and  of  the  councils,  wrote  to  him. 
When  he  drew  near  Burgos,  although  he  did  not  wish  for  any 
public  reception,  the  Constable  of  Castile  came  to  kiss  his  hands 
at  two  leagues  from  the  city,  which  he  entered  on  the  evening  of 
the  I3th  S^ioptember,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  a  general  illn- 
miuation  of  the  streets.  On  the  following  day,  the  ayvntamienio, 
or  ti>wn-council,  presented  him  an  addreas  in  the  cathedral. 

While  in  that  city,  he  was  %*isited  by  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
Viceroy  of  Navarre,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  gentlemnn  of  that 
country,  named  Escurra,  who  for  several  years  had  been  charged 
with  an  impnrtant  and  mysterious  negotiation,  regarding  which 
he  liad  come  to  confer  tvith  the  Kmperor  oo  his  passage  through 
Burgos.  Spanish  Navarre,  situaiH  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  had  been  wrested,  in  1519,  from  the  house  of  Albret  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had  incorporated  it  into  the  mon- 
archy of  which  it  was  the  natural  continuation.  Since  that  time, 
the  dispossessed  princes  had  not  been  able — notwithstanding  the 
persevering  support  of  the  Kings  of  France,  who  were  related  to 
them  by  the  closest  ties  of  kindred  and  policy — to  obtain  cither 
its  restitution  or  even  a  territorial  equivalent  for  its  loss ;  and  they 
had  ended  by  resting  tlieir  hoj)es  entirely  upon  the  Kings  of  Spain. 
Henry  of  Albret,  during  the  Inst  war,  had  senl  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  to  offer  to  break  off  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  take 
np  ann.'i  in  his  favour,  if  he  would  grant  him  a  suitable  cotnpenia- 
tion  for  the  loss  of  Navarre.  After  his  death,  in  May,  1555,  the 
negotiation  had  been  continued  by  his  son-in-law  and  sncces- 
tfttjj  Anlouy  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Vcnd6TOft.    Wo\Y\  H-ent^  BluA. 
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Antony  made  use  of  Escurra  to  conrey  tlioir  dcraaods  and  offers 
firon  N6nu:  lo  Pampeluna  to  the  Uuke  of  Altuqiierqnc,  who 
aftfrwarda  transmitted  them  in  cypher  to  Charles  the  Fift.li  or 
PhiUp  the  Second.  In  recnmpeuse  far  Navarre,  the  Duke  of 
Vcud^e  denuDdod  the  I)uchv  o(  Milan,  wfaich  should  be  erected 
into  the  Kin);dom  of  Ix)mbardy ;  and  engaged,  on  his  side,  to  be* 
ccme  the  perpetual  cnnfcdrrate  of  the  Kmperor  and  of  the  King 
hit  •oq;  to  fiinii&h  during  the  war  five  thousand  infantry,  five 
bondred  light  cavalry,  two  hundred  pioneers,  three  thousand  yoke 
oToxan,  and  twenty  pieces  of  iutillery  of  various  calihre;  and  to 
gire,  as  pledges  of  his  iidelity,  his  eldest  son  (aftonvards  Henry 
Uie  Fourtn  of  France),  the  fortress  of  Navurreius,  and  the  other 
Urotigholds  within  bis  territory.  He  even  insinuated  that  he 
would  oprn  to  the  Spaniards  tlif  gales  of  Bayonne  and  Rnnlcoux, 
which  he  had  under  bi«  command  as  Governor  of  Guienne.  As 
UiC  Truce  of  Vaucelles  had  been  concluded  before  the  Emperor 
had  giren  bis  answer  to  tliu  proposidoos  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon^ 
EsciUTa  caroc  to  obtain  it  at  Burgos, 

Chorics  the  FifUi  felt  sonic  scruples  about  the  very  useful,  but 
rery  wrongfully  obtained,  possession  of  Navarre.  In  a  secret 
c^Mose  iu  hin)  will,  which  was  dated  in  1550,  and  which  he  liad 
lift  with  PhiUp  the  Second  on  bis  departure  from  Brussels,  be 
MM»d  ihut  bis  grandfather  bad  undoubtedly  conquered  that  Ving- 
doQ  juatly,  and  that  be  bad  certainly  retained  it  honently,  but  be 
added,  **  Nevertheless,  for  the  greater  security  of  our  conscience, 
ve  reconmend  and  enjoin  the  most  serene  Prince  Don  Philip, 
OUT  son,  lo  examine  and  verify,  as  speedily  and  sincerely  as  poa- 
aiblc,  whether  in  reason  and  justice  he  is  bound  to  restore  that 
kiagdooy  or  to  furnish  compensation  for  it,  lo  an}'  person  wbatso- 
arer.  And  that  which  be  shall  find  aud  declare  to  be  just,  let 
him  execute  iu  such  a  manner  that  my  soul  and  conscience  shall 
be  fnlly  discharged.**  After  having  taken  such  a  precaution, 
which  quieted  him  as  a  Christian,  and  proved  no  hindrance  to  his 
policy,  aud  which  woa  to  be  handed  down  from  reign  to  reign  as 
a  kind  of  cxpiati:>ry  formula,  Charles  the  Fifth  bad  listened  to  the 
ovcrtnres  of  tlie  King  of  Navarre,  without  either  satiKfyiug  bis 
dsBMUids  or  discouraging  his  ho]>es.  At  Burgos,  he  contented 
hivaeir  wiili  Lelliog  Escuna  that  he  would  write  on  the  subject 
lo  the  King  his  son,  whose  arrival  in  Spain  might  shortly  be 
expected;  and  that,  iu  the  meanwhile,  be  must  y>iu-8ue  his  nego- 
tiaiion,  which  would  then  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 
$imA  A  postponement  could  not  fail  to  be  taken  very  ill  by 
jyitooy  of  Bourbon. 
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The  Cathedra!  of  Pisa  is  a  mass  of  richly  oraate  masonry  of  & 
fine  fawn  colour ;  and  the  baptistrj-,  in  the  eanie  stj'le,  stands  at 
the  further  end  of  the  oblong  piazza  in  the  line  of  the  tower  and 
cathedral,  looking;  like  a  holiday  mausoleum  decorated  to  the  verf 
top  of  the  dome. 

But  baptism  and  burial  are  the  two  ends  of  life,  and  it  is  fit  that 
edifices  devoted  to  these  kindred  ends  should  have  a  family  like- 
ness. Only  it  is  not  so  certain  which  ought  to  be  the  gayest  in 
its  style  of  architecture.  It  has  been  asserted  by  St.  Augustine 
that  the  blessed  wear  mourning  robes  in  Paradise  when  the  soul 
of  a  descendant,  accordinjr  to  the  llcsh,  is  bom  into  tliis  world, 
and  that  they  specially  rejoice  when  a  soul  of  their  family  dies  in 
peace. 

A  death  to  us  is  a  new  birth  to  them.  They  receive  a  new 
companion  when  a  good  old  Christian  dies,  as  we  do  when  a  babe 
is  boni.  Wc  throw  water  on  the  one  and  earth  upon  the  other, 
and  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  has  fire  for  the  residue. 

Let  us  leave  the  four  elements  in  possession  of  the  grand  piazza 
at  Pisa,  for  the  Florence  train  will  not  wait  for  such  reflections  as 
these. 

It  ran  through  a  patchy,  minutely  cultivated  country,  not  like 
small  snug  farms  but  large  slovenly  gardens.  The  evening  was 
fine,  and  the  sunset  made  splendid  pmples  and  pinks  among  the 
cloud-wreathed  peaks  of  the  Appenines  in  a  manner  to  convince 
one  that  it  was  really  Italy. 

In  fact  to-day  may  be  said  to  be  my  first  day  in  Italy,  for 
Genoa  is  neither  precisely  Italy  nor  France,  but  a  sort  of  half- 
way-house compromise. 

Italy  !  the  land  of  art,  nature,  history, — let  us  be  entbusi&stic  ! 
But  perhaps  I  had  better  wait  till  Rome  for  my  great  fireworks 
about  the  empress  of  nations  and  her  crumbling  tomb.  1  am  at 
present  about  to  arrive  in  Florence,  the  city  of  the  nmaixKancey 
which  I  confess  interests  me  much  more,  with  its  grand  Michael 
Angelesque  and  quaint  Cellenic  efforts  in  a  new-bom  art  and 
literature — whose  progeny  is  still  extant,  though  not  perhaps 
thriving  greatly  —  than  do  all  the  cumbersome  defunct  and 
hackneyed  remains  of  times  eutirely  departed  and  classic,  over 
whom  the  tide  of  the  Dark  Ages  has  rolled. 

It  was  dark  as  any  age  when,  followed  by  our  luggage  on  a 
carretta,  or  little  hanii-cart,  wc  enu^red  Florence  by  the  Porta  a 
Prato.  The  etiects  had  been  all  plomfte  at  Leghorn,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  to  occupy  the  inquisitorial  attention  of  the  small 
cclFoi  douani^re  of  the  gale,  they  made  the  most  of  some  cloaks 
mad pJaida  and  great  coats  strewn  over  the  cartelVQ.'ft  coTil«t\\&. 
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In  the  pocket  of  one  of  these  tliey  discovRred  an  exceedingly 
try  litUc  bruim  pnpcr  parcel,  and  the  obnoxiuuH  revolver  was 
ducc<l.     A  crowd  of  official  lanterns  were  gathered  ronnd  it, 
and  a  hubbub  of  vociferation  echoed  beueatli  tht>  portal. 

1  tried  to  do  soniethint^  temporary  by  reading  a  Spanish  per- 
to  CMTry  arms  into  the  nearcbt  ap])roacb  tn  Italian  I  could 
phrase  extempore,  trusting  as  the  languages  are  somewhat 
■miiar,  that  my  illiterate  audience  might  be  satisfied- 
Bat  tboogh  tliey  seemed  to  reach  a  vague  conception  of  what  I 
WAS  reading,  I  fully  believe  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  permis- 
aoo  was  m  the  English  language,  and  that  1  was  addressing  them 
ia  tbo  same,  for  they  said  1  must  hare  a  permission  from  the  Tus- 
caD  as  well  as  mj  own  government. 
i  wrote  my  name  and  hotel  on  an  official  slip  of  paper,  and 
Bva  up  my  pistol  for  lost,  conceiving  that  it  would  certainly  take 
!  trouble  than  the  object  was  worth  to  recover  it.  However, 
tter  a  few  days  I  n^'ccivcd  a  mysttrrious  summons  rhrongh  a  hanger- 
on  of  tht:  hotel,  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Politzia. 

**  Now,"  thought  1,  "  we  are  in  for  a  practical  collision  with  the 
ilark  and  subtle  tyranny  of  a  Machiavellian  constitution.  I  sliall 
be  coDvicted  of  having  smuggled  arms  through  Leghorn,  and  im- 
ptisoned  a^  a  dangerous  envoy  of  revolution.  What  cuuld  be 
norr  rlcar  ?  for  was  not  a  revolver  a  rcvolutionart'  weapon  ? 

He  cuuduL-ted  rae  to  a  low,  darkly-frowuiug  arch,  in  the  wall  of 
what  seemed  a  prison,  every  ma.ssivc  titrtiscan  granite  block  of 
wltose  seared  and  hoary  face  seemed  furrowed  with  tire  hard  lines 
of  remorseless  oppression.  Up  a  dark  and  narrow  stone-stair,  and 
ugh  a  heavy  clanking  door,  and  I  stood  before  the  awful 
[ice  of  my  accuser  and  judge. 
It  was  a  sombre-vaulted  stone-chamber  whore  the  light  of  day 
only  entered  bj-  a  narrow  slit  high  up  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer, 
■udwas  jnst  sufficient  to  make  the  brazen  crescent  that  hung  over 
judgment-seal  burn  the  more  ghastly,  showing  that  it  was 
day  outside. 
Tbo  still  and  breath]es.s  flame  cast  a  deep  and  steady  shadow 
CO  cfae  stem  brow  of  the  Tuscan  Prefect.  His  eyes  were  in  shade, 
bet  danger  and  crurlty  seemed  to  Uieker  through  the  dark;  tike 
the  eves  of  a  ser|>eut  in  the  black  mouth  of  a  cave. 

••  Your  name  is ? " 

**  It  is.'* 

"  You  are  liic  owner  of  this  terrible  weapon,  which  was  taken 
1  at  such  a  gale  on  such  a  night  ?'*  (]>rodueiug  the  pistol 
,igit  on  his  desk  with  a  clank).    "  It  was  found  among  your 
ifecis.  was  it  not:" 
**  It  w.is."' 

'  Will  you  do  roc  the  favour  to  sign  this  document ':''    Here  he 
a  huge  sheet  of  manuscript  about  the  size  of  Galignani's 
jir,  containing,  I  suppose,  a  full  and  accurate  re|>ort  of  the 
roptnre  of  the  weapon,  with   subsequent   proceedings   and    for- 
malities. 
rx?£.  xxxtv.  ^ 
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Willi  a  trembling  hand  I  took  the  pen,  and  signed  ffhal  might 
(for  all  1  couM  read  of  it)  have  been  my  death  warrant. 

The  proceedings  having  now  come  to  a  crisis,  the  reader  \»  do 
doubt  iuijiatient  to  havn  a  pictnTOBqiio  acrniintof  the  clammy  dun- 
geon below  the  level  of  the  Aruo,  into  which  1  was  cast,  to  con- 
clude with  n  thrilling  description  of  »n  Italian  execution,  in  r 
postscript  by  the  sporting  caiitaiu  from  Corsica,  who,  of  coiirsOr 
would  be  on  the  spot  to  console  mr  in  my  last  moments,  and  re- 
ceive the  blotted  record  of  my  last  hours  as  I  moiintud  the  sculTold. 
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Being  at  Florence  for  ten  days,  we  cannot  help  seeing  a  great 
many  pictures.  I  am  tempted  to  publish,  in  this  month's  Muga- 
zino,  a  catalogue  with  comments,  but  I  shall  have  to  disguise  it 
ingeniously  some  way,  for  fear  of  the  editor.  By  the  way,  I  have 
never  seen  him,  but  they  say  ho  is  a  terrible  man  somewhere  in  ■ 
the  back  premises,  and  his  awful  name  is  used  to  frighten  naughty  ■ 
contributors  now  and  then ;  just  as  tlio  black  Douglas  was  men- 
tioned, in  his  day,  to  refractory  children. 

There  are  two  gigantic  galleries  in  Florence.  One  is  called  tlie 
Uffizzi,  or  Medicean  Gallery,  and  the  other  the  Pitti  Palace. 

To  begin  witli  tlie  Uffizzi.  Vou  turn  from  the  quay,  a  little 
beyond  the  Ponto  Veccbio  into  a  colonnaded  court,  with  nichea 
filled  by  J'^o^cntine  wortliies  along  the  loggia;  Dante,  Boccaccio, 
Michael  Angelo,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Gbiotto,  Orgagna,  Cosmo  di 
Medici,  and  the  like. 

The  building  is  called  the  UfTizj  because  tlierc  arc  public  offices 
in  it  below  the  galleries  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Ten  to  one 
you  go  up  throe  or  four  staircase  entrances,  and  6nd  yourself  tu 
a  like  number  of  red  tape  departments  before  you  hit  on  the  right 
one,  and  get  to  the  upper  story. 

.\t  the  top  of  the  stairs  there  are  some  porpbyr)'  bust**  of  Cosmo 
the  First,  and  his  descendants.  The  (lu'idii-book  says  that  the  art 
of  cutting  this  hard  and  brittle  malrrial  had  to  be  rediscovered  in 
modern  times,  in  order  to  produce  those  busts.  I  hope  it  did  not 
take  much  trouble,  for  it  was  scarcely  worth  while.  Porphyry 
might  be  a  very  good  material  to  chisel  Soulouque  in,  but  isareij 
indifTerent  one  for  lighter  coloured  princes.  The  Kgyptians  had 
some  colour  fur  the  original  introduction  uf  this  material. 

In  the  second  vestibule  is  the  great  Florentine  boar,  who  seemed 
just  to  have  raised  liimsell'  up  on  liis  fore  legs  to  grunt  with  for- 
midable impatience  at  a  plasterer,  who  had  sat  upon  his  bristly 
back,  to  take  a  cast  of  him  unawares.  There  was  something  emi- 
nently ludicrous  in  the  contrast  between  the  calm  piece  mould- 
artiJiccr,  padding  up  bits  of  grey  cement,  and  thumbing  them  into 
the  massive  articulaiionB  of  tlie  angry  mane,  and  the  fierce  alti- 
tude and  expression  of  the  heavy  monster,  n4>w  roused  from  his 
wallowing  ease,  with  half  sleepy  porcine  indignation  winking  in 
his  bendy  eyes,  and  ruckling  up  the  grizzly  welts  of  bis  snout 
above  the  murderous  tusks.  Ho  is  the  incamato  majesty  of  pig- 
liness,  far  more  imperial  than  Vitellius. 

There  are  a  pair  oC  antique  woll'-Uounds,  too,  w\t\\  pnciW<:«x%t 
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vith  (Uktorlcrl  necks  and  wislful  faceSf  who  seom  to  hare  bcon 
trying  lu  hoirl  orer  their   shoulder*  for  at  liraBt  two  tliouBand 

Now  wc  get  into  the  rast  corridor,  lined  with  hnsts  of  the 
C9MU«,  ftUDg  with  pictun^R  of  the  old  Florentine  school,  and 
frivKed  with  jwrtrails  of  five  hundred  and  thirtv*threc  celebrated 
tncliTidualit,  including  Sir  Isaac  Neivton  and  TaiUfrlanc,  who  are 
bttdlr  painu-'d,  and  ranged  out  of  (^yo-shot,  thn  jnnst  tronspiciioua 

{>art  of  them  tHu^  lh*;ir  names  in  large  yellow  paint  letters.     Tho 
»u»itn  are  the  mon  interesting  department. 

There  is  Julius  Cirsar,  a  bullet-headed,  lanteni-jawed,  leathery, 
KMber-beaten  reteran.  Augustus,  a  severe^,  intelligent,  com- 
BandiiiK.  not  ver^-  amiable,  cuunlcnanco.  I  don't  think  1  should 
h«r»  liked  him  if  I  had  known  him.  All  tho  Cflpsars  have  wondor- 
folly  destructive  heads^  a  terrible  breadth  of  wickedness  bulging 
orrr  their  ears. 

MesMlina  hfls  a  beautiful  forehead  and  eyes ;  the  lower  part  of 
her  face  is  weak,  but  uot  wicked  looking. 

On  different  sides  of  the  corri<lnr,  nenrlv  opposite  one  another, 
are  two  busts  of  Nero,  which  afl'ord  a  happy  opportunity  to 
soraliee  in  stepping  over  tho  way.  One  is  a  smiling  cherub  face 
of  infttnry ;  the  oiher,  n  bloated,  gloomy,  niiddle<aged  tyrant; 
twi  I  will  leave  yOQ  to  make  your  own  reflections. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  busts  to  me,  was  Caligula.  Tho 
bMul  is  not  without  a  ctrtaiu  degi'cc  of  grace  and  beauty  ;  but 
there  is  a  most  painful  oxjiression  of  eager,  rcstlesH,  morbid  scn- 
snality,  ns  if,  with  uidimit^^d  opportunities,  he  felt  perplexed  liow 
to  bo  wicked  enough. 

A  writhing  turn  of  head  and  neck,  a  weary  yet  uusotiated  curl 
of  the  upper  lip,  and,  above  all,  a  watchful  wicked  shyness  in  tho 
eyea,  give  a  Laocooittic  caftt  of  torture  to  his  aspect,  which  sug- 
grsted  the  idea  of  a  nietaphoncal  serjieiit  wriggling  in  .slimy  coiU 
of  cold-blooded  anger,  and  gnaving  into  the  vitals  of  his  soul. 
Caltgida  is  the  npodiabolosis  of  sensuality,  and  this  is  the  best 
b«st  of  him. 

Ac  the  end  of  tho  gallery,  which,  as  i]ie  Guido-book  says,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pi  (not  a  pie  with  crust,  but  the  Greek  letter  II), 
there  is  the  celebrated  Hacchus  and  Faim,  which  Michael  Augelo 
baried,  keeping  the  baud  he  Iiad  broken  off  to  show  ho  was  the 
hmU  UAker  of  the  supposed  antique. 

Ererybody  knows  the  story,  which  is  familiar  in  children's  siory* 
hook%  and  therefore  the  statue  interested  me  the  more.  It  is  not 
the  same  tiling  to  see  what  you  have  read  about  in  the  common- 
place confidence  of  after  study,  when  you  say,  "  of  course,  as  the 
maD  savs,  be  saw  it,  itV  there  ;  and  I  might  see  it  any  time  by 
taking  the  trouble  to  go.*' 

Tiut,  if  what  we  learn  in  the  twilight  of  childhood's  dawn,  that 
sweet  ago  of  srmi-crcdulons  inexperience,  when  the  marvellnua 
and  the  probable  range  theroselvcS}  without  much  quesUon,  under 
oiw  eimMMiSeation,  nil  that  tarns  out  to  be  actual  in  the  siibse(\\\etvV 
eoatwe  of  our  trarch  aOicts  ua  njuch  m  the  same  manner  a»  it  mc 
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were  grarcl)''  shown  in  some  authentic  mtucum,  the  very  sword  or 
sharjineKS,  and  the  very  shoes  of  swiftness,  which  Jack  tbr  giant- 
killer,  unexpectedly  become  a  historical  personage,  actually  wielded 
and  wore. 

Mcthinlis  the  history  of  the  world  should  be  riddled  of  its  sand 
and  dust  through  a  large  sieve,  that  the  biggest  and  fairest  and 
most  precious  of  its  pebbles  might  be  given  to  children  for  play- 
things. The  days  of  children  are  wasted  in  acquirin;;  habits  and 
methods,  when  they  should  be  busy  with  things  and  thoughts. 

Oh,  how  many  opening  buds  of  genius  are  dwarfed  and  stunted 
yearly  over  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  classical  branches  ! 

But  the  world  is  practical ;  it  doesn't  want  buds  of  genius,  nor 
flowers  of  genius.  It  wants  grocers,  tea-dealers,  butchers,  bakers, 
and  attorneys ;  it  wants  dusty  dried-up  counsellors,  lean  and  hungry 
politicians,  and  pulpy  succulent  aldermen. 

Oh,  practical-physical  puneyors  of  the  necessaries  of  this  life ! 
are  you  so  eminently  practical  after  all  ?  Don't  you  ratlter  forget 
the  practical  necessaries  of  the  life  to  come,  for  which  real  grown- 
up world  this  little  planet  is  only  a  classical  and  commercial 
academy  ? 

And  for  the  sake  of  what?  ITiis  life's  pleasures?  No!  for 
more  tea,  sugar,  cheese,  bread,  butcher's  meat,  upholster)',  and 
litigation,  than  you  practically  want;  useless,  except  as  far  as  it 
may  induce  Wiggins,  over  the  way,  to  perceive  and  confess  that 
yuu  are  doing  a  thriving  business,  to  the  stiignation  of  yuur 
mental  faculties  and  the  swamping  of  your  God-likened  soul. 

Oh,  Heaven  !  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  the  world  was  a  pigsty, 
if  thou  hadst  not  made  the  troughs,  and  didst  not  continue  to 
feed  the  pigs.  Therefore,  my  fellow  bucou-machines,  bo  not 
disheartened,  nor  let  my  discontented  gruntiugs  sour  the  savour 
of  your  swill.  Only  mind  you  don't  be  surprised  in  the  next 
world  when  they  hang  you  np  in  hams  and  flitches. 

Rercnonn  (de  noa  pores)  u  nos  moulons !  1  was  going  to  tell 
yoti  about  the  Bacchus  and  Faun  of  Michael  Angela.  The  Faun 
is  nothing  particular,  a  mere  goat-legged  child  to  use  up  the 
corner  of  the  block.  Bacchus  is  a  fine,  handsome,  tipsy  younjj 
Helot,  holding  a  broad-lipped  cup  to  the  level  of  his  eye. 

The  looseniug  and  benumbing  effect  of  liquor  is  well  expressed 
in  his  limp  and  slouching  form.  But  where  is  the  sublime  elation 
of  dignified  and  deified  drunkenness?  Do  you  think  Horace 
painted  on  his  awe-struck  imagination  such  an  apparition  as  this 
when  he  exclaimed, 

"  Ev»,  reccnti  mens  trepidat  mcro, 
Plenoquo  Bacclii  pcctore  lurbidum 
Lsptaturl     EIvcc  :  parce.  I.jbcr, 
Parce,  gravi  tnctueniJc  thyrso." 

Jow,  having  got  to  the  end  of  the  11,  you  have  to  turn  baclc^ 
and  having  leisure  to  peep  and  pry  about,  and  to  try  how  many  of 
the  folding-doors  along  the  corridor  arc  openabic,  you  stumble  on 
thcf  fnw'i)y  circle  of  Ddma  Niobe,  with  all  ber  uncomfortable  sons 
and  duughterB* 
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Nrxt  Toa  discorer  a  snite  of  three  large  and  lofty  rooms 
covered  with  autograph  portraits  of  more  painters  than  ever  oue 
hesrdoC 

To  begin  with  the  prince  of  painters :  T  was  disappointed  with  the^ 
diTiDO  Rsphael.  He  seemed  to  me  at  Hrst  sight  a  sallow,  vacant, 
lewn-jawca,  ascd-up  young  rake,  with  a  disagreeable  expression 
of  impudent  apathy.  Still  there  was  something  in  the  lack-lustre 
roand  eyes  which  caught  your  attention  more  immediately,  and 
held  it  longer  in  suKpeuse  than  any  of  the  portraits  which 
furroundcd  him. 

I  hari!  a  great  belief  in  physiognomy,  and  as  I  was  aboat  to 
make  ibe  acquaintance  of  many  of  these  worthies  in  their  works, 
i  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  jtidge  them  first  by  their  coun- 
tenances, so  I  wandered  about  as  I  was  attracted  here  or  there  by 
temarkable  faces,  irrespective  of  their  names,  many  of  which  were 
unknown  to  me.  And,  that  1  might  nut  confuse  my  Lavaterian 
reminiscences,  I  made  short  eclectic  entries  in  my  pocket-book 
ia  order  to  remember  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 

Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  summary  manner  in  which 
they  wore  treated. 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  drop-jowled  florid  philosopher  of  about 
fifty. 

Salvator  Rosa,  clever  and  conceited ;  something  like  portraits  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  but  not  so  coarse, 

l/eonardo  da  Vinci,  venerable  old  goat,  with  overflowing  streams 
of  while  hair. 

Atmibal  Caracci,  a  coarse,  hard-headed,  industrious  black- 
smith. 

Carlo  Dolci,  a  melancholy,  seedy,  dreamy  old  simpleton. 

Retro  Perugino,  an  intelligent  mechanic. 

Giovanni  de  Sun  Giovanni,  a  romantic  young  man,  "  in  tlie 
•tyle  of  BjTon." 

Ribera,  a  swashing  rake  of  Charles  the  Second's  time. 

Velasquez,  a  grim,  shrewd,  sulky  alcalde. 

Mieris,  a  pinched,  parchmtnty  miser,  full  of  anxiety. 

Albert  Durer,  a  good-looking  pleasant  youth,  with  curious 
golden-wiry  hair  curUng  over  his  shoulders,  with  motto  that  this 
was  his  **  ffesiaii**  when  he  was  "  Jtechs  und  ztcanzig  jahr  alt^ 

Vandyke,  head  of  a  poet ;  no  great  strength  of  character. 

Rubens,  a  jolly,  sensible  man,  with,  a  good  deal  of  characU^r 
aud  very  little  poetry. 

Rembrandt,  a  blob-nosed,  mump-chinned,  vrrinkled  old  wretch. 

Guercino,  sly,  squinting  cut-throat. 

Parmegiano,  very  clever,  bad,  dark  Italian  face.  lie  wears  a 
barritta  like  those  of  the  Pyrenees. 

lltian,  a  drj-  and  giey  old  picture, 

Guidu,  fine  furt'liead  and  eyes,  white  moustache  and  imperial. 

Michael  Angelo,  face  of  a  swarthy  and  grizzled  satyr,  dried  up 
ift  an  anatoiuit-uJ  spccimcv. 

Ctraraj^gio,  a  moping  maudlin   M.aijiac,   or   a    flubVAin«\v    Wi\- 
ruuxed  corpse. 
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Bigaud,  a  glorious  periwigged  Frenchman ;  a  fit  man  to  peint 
liOuia  the  Fourteenth  and  bis  Court. 

Raphael  Mengs,  a  heary  drop-mouthed  ass,  not  without  KWie 
slight  touch  of  genius. 

The  last  room  is  principally  filled  with  modem  portraits  of 
artists,  presented  by  themselves,  not  sought  for  by  the  coUecton. 
They  are  not  without  their  use  or  moral  in  the  absurd  pypnj 
contrast  they  afford  to  the  grand  style  of  their  predecessors.  The 
only  modem  painter  who  seems  at  all  to  belong  to  the  ame 
family  of  genius  is  Sir  Joshua,  whose  queer  ugly  face  shames  all 
the  poor  inane  flattered  daubs  that  hang  around. 

Another  favourable  exception  of  modem  art  is  La  Vigee  U 
Brun,  a  pretty  young  woman  who  has  painted  herself  nicely,  but 
being  a  pretty  young  woman  is  her  principal  excuse. 

Next  I  lit  upon  a  room,  where,  among  other  good  pictoni, 
hangs  the  queen  of  all  painted  women,  the  more  than  lovely,  anfl 
yet  not  at  all  divine,  Flora  of  Titian.  Oh,  what  a  complexion! 
what  hfur !  what  power  and  majesty  of  love  !  But  Flora's  righl 
eye  offends  me  with  a  slight  cat-like  expression.  I  will  be  boiuid 
that  young  lady  caused  Titian  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  veu' 
lion.  But  however  bad  she  was,  nobody  could  help  loving  ber 
desperately  for  her  beauty  alone.  Her  coldest  kisses  would  bo 
worth  ten  pound  notes. 

In  the  anteroom  of  Flora's  presence-chamber  there  la  a  pordvil 
by  TincUi  which  struck  me.  Tinelli  is  the  Vandyke  of  the  south, 
as  Rubens  is  the  Titian  of  the  north.  Tinelli  has  as  much  poeticai 
conception  of  character  and  expression,  with  more  power,  I  think, 
than  the  Flemiug.  He  was  a  Venetian,  and  died  in  1648,  aged 
fifty-two  ;  so,  I  suppose,  they  were  just  about  contemporaries. 

Returning  towards  the  end  of  the  gallery'  where  I  had  come  in, 
and  trying  the  doors  on  that  side,  I  found  at  last  the  tribune, 
which  is  the  gem  of  the  place,  and  the  focus  of  the  gem  is 

"  The  statue  that  encliants  the  world." 

It  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  as  far  as  beauty  can  bci  perfect 
without  sentiment-  The  model  from  whom  that  sculptor  wrought 
had  very  little  heart ;  a  slavish  spirit  slunk  beneath  the  conscioos 
pride  and  power  of  her  beauty.  She  was  cold  widiout  being 
chaste  if  I  know  the  expression  of  those  eyes,  wtiich  I  would 
swear  never  yet  had  looked  on  anybody  with  any  earnest  depth 
of  love,  even  if  Praxiteles  could  have  endowed  the  woman  wittt 
the  same  perpetual  youth  he  moulded  on  the  Paria,n  block,  and 
she  had  been  selling  smiles  and  kisses  ever  since — for  I  feel  sore 
she  would  have  given  none  away. 

Vou  say  I  talk  as  if  Praxiteles  had  not  created  her  out  of  his 
own  head.  I  don't  believe  anything  very  great,  or  true,  or  beau- 
tiful, ever  was  created  out  of  anybody's  own  head. 

The  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  poet,  are  only  interpre^r*  of 
nature.  Their  minds  are  magic  lenses,  through  which  an  object 
in  nature  may  appear  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  i(  ^ally 
was :  yet  not  more  than  it  really  vas,  perhaps,  bift  more  thwn  it 
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would  have  seemed  to  less  inspired  oyus.  Their  soiils  understood 
ibc  diriue  idea  of  beauty  expressed  in  lomis,  wliicb  bad,  loo,  their 
tlloy  of  iniporfection.  They  chipped  away  the  imperfection,  but 
kept  the  characier. 

Man  cannot  invent  character :  that  is  a  department  which  be-' 
Imtga  to  a  hij^ber   artificer.     All  greuL  artists  draw  largely  from 
BACnre,  and  all  thuy  draw  scetns  original ;  lor  the  world  is  an  ex- 
humlti  quarry*,  and  all  the  xparry  and  ury  iVa^uieiits  Man  hews 
out,  lake  new  and  beautiful  forms  on  ihu  point  of  his  pickoxo. 

Bm  let  him  take  a  lump  of  glass  from  the  blower's  furnace,  and 
a  tttce  of  a  balfpenuy,  and  a  handful  of  eartti,  and  mould  a  vitro- 
OH  eyjatal  of  copjier  ore  nut  of  his  on-n  huad.  He  will  as  soon 
panoada  a  Comiah  miner  that  his  factitious  specimen  came  out  of 
tba  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  ho  who  invents  a  character  or  a  face 
ihiU  persuade  his  fcllow-iucn  that  such  a  person  ever  walked  on 
oanh*s  surface,  or  so  looked  at  the  tight  of  day. 

All  that  comes  out  of  iho  unguideij  imagination  of  a  man  has  a 
bmily  likeness,  whose  point  of  union  is  incapacity,  to  all  that  has 
been  produced  in  the  same  way  by  any  other  man. 

Modem  sculpture  fancies  it  can  cleverly  combine  beauty  from 
various  models,  and  steal  (unperceived)  from  a  great  variety  of 
die  antiques  a  generalized  share  of  perfection.  They  succeed  in 
making  beautiful  inanities,  which  interest  nobody  but  persons 
desirous  of  laying  out  so  many  hundred  or  thousand  pounds  on 
(he  best  statues  to  bo  bought  at  the  period. 

ThtTe  arc  two  nunlem  Vciiuses  by  ']  itian,  rather  naked,  and 
lying  at  full  length;  but  they  have  not  the  power  ot'  the  Mrdieean 
goddess.  Itnlhcl's  Koniarina,  too,  looks  coarse,  and  greasy,  and 
dirty-cumplexioned.  Decidedly  the  statue  that  enchants  thu  world 
i»  Ibe  Queen  of  the  Tribune,  and  Flora  only  disputes  with  her  the 
sovereignly  of  the  whole  palace  of  the  Uflizzi. 

The  tribune  is  an  octagonal  drum-shaped  room,  lighted  from  a 
cupola,  and  has  more  precious  things  in  it  than  anywhere  else  are 
Uf  be  found  in  the  same  compass ;  for  further  specificatious  see 
Gaide*book,  for  I  will  tell  you  no  more  about  the  Ufiizzi,  whether 
yoa  an  glad  ur  sorry. 


One  day,  emerging  from  Oltr'anio  u]>on  the  statued  bridge  of 
Saota  Trinita,  1  heard  a  hackney-coachman  say  to  another  that  he 
WH  ovdered  for  Kiesolu  tliai  afternoon. 

Fieiole  !  said  I  to  myself,  the  name  in  familiar  to  my  ear  some- 
how \  where  is  Fiesole  ?  1  hai;o  surely  heard  it  mentioned  aa 
bright  Fiesole  and  fair  Fiosole  in  poetr)*,  but  I  never  thought  of 
asking  where  it  was;  howcTer,  it  can't  be  far  ofi,  that  is  evident, 
for  people  go  there  in  hackncy-coacbcs  of  an  afternoon.  1  n'ally 
ftUt  very  much  asliamcd  of  my  ignorance ;  which,  if  the  reader  is 
learned,  he  will  hardly  believe,  and  if  ignorant,  ho  will  wonder 
why  1  should  make  such  a  fuss  about  not  knowing  by  heart  all 
about  a  place  he  neror  heard  of  in  hJs  life ;  nur,  for  the  YnaXtAV  of 
t/tst,  much  cares  to  hear  now. 

Hnwt'ierthat  may  be,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  aotueihmft  aXivi\iV 
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it,  for  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  there  aud  see  what  Fiesole  was 
that  very  afternoon. 

Asking  my  way,  I  passed  the  long  broad  street  of  Santa  Gallo, 
beyond  whose  roofs  the  dark  mountains  rose  like  great  leadea 
domes  in  the  distance.  1  passed  under  an  old  medieval  gate,  and 
a  brand-new  triumphal  arch  outside.  Then  there  was  an  avenue 
road  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  theu  beyond  the  rusliing  waters  of 
Magellone  rose  lofty  Fiesole,  \-il!a-lerraced  and  coiivent-crowneil. 

I  crossed  on  cohimn  stepping-stones,  and  climbed  llie  sleep 
ascent.  The  view  of  Florence,  cliwtcring  her  massive  palaces 
round  the  great  dome,  and  scattering  a  profusion  of  shining  villa* 
over  plain  and  hills,  now  bronzed  with  winter,  but  which  spring 
mnst  make  very  green  and  beaulilul  in  tiieir  contrast  with  the 
white  dwellings  nluch  closely  sprinkle  them,  is  very  fine,  aud  tm- 
like  any  other  I  havo  seen. 

Fiesole  itself  has  a  quaint  old  church,  aud  some  Cyclopian  re- 
mains of  battlements, — for  it  proved,  by  reference  to  the  Guide- 
book, that  she  was  an  ancient  Ktruscan  city. 

The  traveller  is  very  much  pestercil  by  little  hoys,  who  insist 
on  showing  him  everything  ;  one  of  these  little  miscreants  seized 
me  against  my  will,  and  insisted  on  showing  mc  the  remains  of  on 
amphitheatre. 

He  vainly  beat  the  door  of  a  garden  for  some  time — I  scolding 
him  for  having  brought  me  to  au  unopeuable  stoppage.  While  hft  i 
was  making  frantic  efforts,  a  gust  of  wind  from  the  mountain  gnl-f 
leys  came  to  his  assistance,  and  blew  the  gate  in  his  face.  We 
entered  the  garden  and  came  to  a  house,  out  of  which  we  got  the 
dishevelled  remains  of  a  torch,  with  a  man  tn  carry  it  and  guide 
us  through  the  dark  subterranean  vaults  of  tlie  ampliitheatre. 

We  bad  a  good  deal  of  stooping,  and  groping,  and  plodding 
through  low-arched  caverns,  with  muddy  iloors,  and  were  pro- 
fusely dropped  upon  by  percolations  from  above.     We  stood   in 
the  den  of  the  wild  beasts.    There  was  the  hole  in  the  wall  througb| 
which  Numidian  lions  leapt  out  with  a  yell  to  worry  Cisalpin©] 
gladiators  in  the  arena  while  yet  the  world  was  in  its  cruel  boy-»| 
hood.     Th(?re  was  the  little  round  aperture  in  the  roof  where  food 
was  shovelled  down  into  the  den.     It  was  quite  the  sort  of  place 
for  an    oi-iental    potentate   to   come    aud  make  inquiries  how  a 
favourite  prime  minister  of  the  Hebrew  ]ifrsiiasiou  had  passed  the 
night.     Of  course  I  do  not  mention  names,  from  a  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  the  bad  taste  of  all  personalities,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  sacred  or  profane. 

Finally,  leaving  the  lions'  den,  1  went  up  to  the  highest  peak  of 
the   forked    hill    of  Fiesole.      The    mountain-tops   around    were 
pillowed  aud  bolstered  with  great  clouds  of  a  leaden-grey  colour^j 
and  it  began  to  snow  a  little.     So  I  went  down  into  Florencu* 
which  lay  about  four  miles  distant. 

On  my  way  down,  I  saw  a  pretty  little  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  with 
Ibis  iuscrijilion  on  a  marble  slab: — 

"DeU  bU  nil  guidfl  oeU*  etoi  fugnce, 

E  net  punto  di  inortc,  o  VfrpneWa, 
Mi  citiudo  ia  tua  mano  i  lume  in  pace." 
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whtcU  I  took  down  in  tny  pocket-book  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Romsn  Catholic  friend,  and  thus  translate  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
reader : — 

**  Ah !  be  my  saide  ihroughout  these  flMtin;;  years. 

And  ac  tieatli  i  tiuur.  sweet  Vii^it.  iliy  suh  haod 

Seal  up  in  peace  llii?  fuutitnina  of  my  tcar<." 

Nov  I  am  going  to  mash  np  the  rest  of  Florence  into  n  littlt? 
chaos,  for  I  want  to  havo  done  witli  it,  and  be  off  to  llome,  for  the 
Camiral  h  coining. 

The  third  wonder  of  Florence,  aftor  the  A'^enus  and  the  Flora, 
Bildeed,  I  don't  think  after  them,  but  on  a  level  with  those  first- 
chm  miracles  of  art,  stands  iJie  great  bronze  Perseus  of  Ben- 
T«aalo  Cellini,  under  the  lofty  arctics  of  the  Logg:ia  dci  Lanzi. 

With  a  grand  ethereal  grace,  and  <lignity,  and  beauty,  such  as 
might  befit  a  semi'divine  hero,  who  has  triumphed  over  demons, 
be  holds  out  the  gor^n^s  snake-wreathed  head  in  token  of  victory, 
■od  leata  hts  sworcl-noint  on  tlie  ground.  It  strikes  me  as  in- 
fittiteljr  nobler  in  reeling,  and  more  beautiful  in  cxeculiun,  than 
the  wetl-kuowu  likenesR  of  that  poetical  and  dandified  stripling, 
taken  in  the  toxophilate  attitude  in  which  lio  shut  the  great 
•erpent  witli  hia  bow  and  arrow. 

Kverybody  comes  to  Italy  with  a  ma^ifjcent  expectation  of  tho 
triple-arled  giant,  Michael  Angelo,  and  1  think  everybody  is  disap- 
pointed. 1,  at  auy  rate^  from  all  I  have  seen  of  him  in  Florence, 
am  inclined  to  consider  him  a  grand  mediocrity. 

If  he  had  devoted  Innmelf  to  making  spirited  anatomical  models 
of  difficult  contortions  of  the  human  frame,  he  would  have  suc- 
cv«diMl  admirably ;  indeed,  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  doin^ 
so,  whether  he  meant  it  or  not. 

Uetwecn  the  two  statues  of  Night  and  Day,  who  are  performing 
9po^f  phjftique  at  the  feet  of  Giuhano  in  the  Medicean  chapel,  it  i& 
impowvihle  to  decide  whether  the  dreaming  or  waking  lady  is 
going  ihmngh  the  most  rigorous  course  of  gj-mnastics. 

There  is  something  grand  in  the  attitude  of  Lorenzo,  who  sits 
with  his  chin  on  his  hand^  and  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  in  an 
ittilude  so  real  and  life-like,  that  he  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
seized  with  some  petrilying  thought,  and  had  been  condemned  to 
sit  in  marble  on  his  own  monument,  considering  how  he  should 
straighten  a  labyrinth  of  crooked  Italian  politics  till  doomsday. 
But  this  is  the  only  poetry  I  have  seen  in  his  dfiings. 

lie  is  great,  because  he  made  the  first  great  stride  in  art 
after  the  lung  slumber  of  sculpture.  Before  his  lime,  they  were 
making  fignres  little  better  than  skeletons  iu  skin.  He  added  the 
muscular  tissue.  His  men  are  real  mountebank  athletes,  fit  and 
ready  to  do  any  wondL-rful  feat,  except  the  expression  of  sublime 
beauty,  whetlier  of  form  or  feeling. 

Uis  being  the  first  to  make  a  great  stride,  is  no  excuse  for  the 

want  of  an  inspired  genius,    llie  first  great  painter  has  never 

been  surpassed,  anil  probably  never  will  be.     What  was  lo  ^iv.- 

wtfut  JJuoititnttti  f^ohtf^  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  aa  muc\\  a* -we. 

M/>/H^.<e  iiafaci  to  hare  exceeded  Zeuiis  and  ApeWes  ?     TV\ou%\i, 
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by  the  way,  we  calmly  take  it  for  granted,  without  mucli  acquaint- 
ance with  those  artists,  "  Liquidis  culoribuH  sollertes  nauc  homi- 
nem  ponere  nuuc  deum," 

I  saw  the  tomb  of  Galileo  in  the  charch  of  Santa  Crocc.  By 
the  way,  I  don't  remember  whether  I  told  you  1  saw  the  loug- 
chained  bronze  lamp  which,  vibrating  from  the  roof  of  Pisa's 
cathedral,  jjave  him  the  idea  of  planets  revolving  round  suns, 
which  new  ii(^lit  lie  subsBquenlly  hung  up  in  the  tumple  of  science 
by  a  chain  of  reasoning. 

At  an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  a  hospitable  and  accom- 
plished Marquis,  I  met  another  Marquis,  who  was  Prefect  of  ibo 
palace,  and  asked  me  to  come  and  see  tlie  Grand  Duke's  plate. 
I  saw  Bouio  very  pretty  sinaltatu  cups  by  Bcnvcnuto  Cellini,  cups 
fit  for  a  gentleman  or  a  king  to  drink  out  of,  wrought  in  the  purest 
gold,  and  richly  sculptured,  cliased,  and  enamelled. 

Also,  among  the  plato,  there  were  some  ancient  engravings  on 
large  plates  of  silvur,  which  wuuld  havu  made  impressions,  but 
thoy  had  been  made  merely  as  pictures.  'Hie  custode  informed 
mo  that  the  art  of  printing  from  platev  had  been  discovered  by 
tliis  engraver,  Tommaso  Fiitiqucrra. 

Whrn  [  had  done  witli  the  plate,  I  took  a  turn  in  the  Pilti 
Gallery,  which  is  also  in  the  palace.  1  don't  like  Carlo  Uolce: 
the  cadaverous  sentimentality  of  whosu  sacred  subjects  make  him 
very  popular  vrith  enihusiastio  ladies. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  is  my  choice  of  a  sacred  subject  painter  in 
Florence.  Thei-e  are  two  lovely  angel  babes  at  the  fool  of 
Rafael's  Baldacchino  leaning  on  each  others  shoulders  to  read  a 
scroll.  I  liked  Alton's  Judith,  and  Roselli's  Dancing  before  the 
Ark.  Also  some  poitraits  by  Sustcrmanns,  of  whom  I  never 
heard  before.  I  was  ikol  very  much  astonished  by  the  Pitti 
gallery,  but  I  shall  take  another  look  befoi-e  1  go  to  Home,  though 
1  daru  say  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  result. 
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LONDON  AGAIN.— I  BECO.MK  I'llOKESSIONALLV  ENGAU&D. 

ril  Mrve  this  tlukr. 
And  tjiKiik  to  biin  in  many  nort^  of  music. 
Thai  «iU  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 

SllAXSPRARB. 

HsRS  I  am — in  love — and  in  London  ;  rich  in  the  possession  of  a 
joang  ladj's  tender  regard  ;  but,  otherwige.  *'poor  indeed,"  save  in 
m^  **good  name"  and  in  the  bountiful  esiimation  of  several  good 

(hend».      In  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  1} and  hia  sons,  I  find 

a  temporary  home;  and  on  each  succeeding  day»  for  some  weeks,  I 
•  ftramp  about  in  search  of  employment.     Kindly  reception  and  re- 
retful  expressions  of  "  no  need  for  assistance  at  present)"  continue 
IId  be  the  only  responses  to  ruy  numeruusi  applications  at  the  offices 
tof  the  leading  practitioners.     They  have  heard  of  rac  from  Mr. 
IBritton  and  othcra,  and  thoy  express  themselves  much  pleased  with 
Isiy  portfolio  of  Italian  drawings  and  sketches,  or,  at  all  events,  with 
||lie  industry  they  exhibit,     'i'hey  take  my  name  and  address,  and 
romiie  to  **  bear  me  in  mind."     It  must  be  confessed,  the  contrast 
rtween  my  late  period  of  studious  travel  and  my  present  position 
f^f  humiliating  solicitation,  is  trying  to  my  senhihitiiies.     Wholly 
labsiraoted  in  (he  "  pursuit  of  knowledge,"  I  bad  been  for  a  whole 
Ijear  without  a  thought  of  the  "difficulties"  vhirb  might  subsc- 
jquently  attend  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  any  beneficial 
[Te^ult.     During  the  past  twelvemonth,  it  had  been  my  undivided 
I  duty  to   *' lie^rve  success/'     Not  only  were  all  fears  of  possible 
fiulure  precluded  from  influencing  my  single- purposed  mind;  but 
even  the  hope  of  probable  reward  remained  uncared  for  as  a  stimu- 
UnL     So  pleasant  had  been  my  earnest  pursuit,  so  conformable  to 
my  taste  and  enthusiasm,  that  it  more  resembled  the  remunerative 
fruits  of  past  pains  than  the  forerunner  of  further  pains  to  come. 
To  revel,  with  my  sketch-book,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Y'oruin ;  to  ramble  as  a  gleaner  among  the  mi)>cellaneou8  fragmonta 
of  the  Vatican  Museum  ;  to  sit  contemplative  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Florentine  Duomo ;  and  to  wander  enchanted  under  the  arcades 
of  the  \'enecian  Fiazza,  San  Marco; — all  this  was  vastly  different 
from  pacing  the  streets  and  lanes  of  London  ("stony  hearted  step- 
mother") in  search  of  means  for  living  and  hving.     As  Carlyle 
laya  in  his  ^Chartism,"  "^  a  man  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  tind 
work,  is  ^rhaps  the  saddest  sight  that  Fortune's  inequality  exhibits 
undor  thts  sun.*^     Such  continued  to  be  my  owu  condition  for  so 
ilon^  a  lime,  that  J  began  to  feel  myself  a  pauper  without  a  yau'^f  4 
~^fA/*,  nDif  Jeapairiagly  to  entertain  the  question  whelhei  V  ovi^Vv 
f  MS  onctf  to  release  the  fair  object  of  my  afftcUowa  ?ioto  aw^ 
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further  regard  for  so  rootless  a  sapling  as  myself.  I  seemed  indeed 
to  be  **  a  rotten  tree,  tliat  could  not  so  much  as  a  blossom  vield,  \n 
lieu  of  all  the  pains  of  husbandry ;''  and  "cut  it  down  :  why  cum- 
beroth  it  the  ground?"  was  still  the  burden  of  my  unmanly  de- 
sponding. I  remembered  a  queer  and  equivocal  expression  of  a 
soft-hearted  woman  id  whose  house  I  had  formerly  lodged :  "  Ah, 

Mr. ,"  said  she,  "you're  a  tender  tvetd!"     She  intended,  ] 

believe,  a  floral  compliment ;  but  the  justice  of  the  term  "weed" 
now  appeared  to  be  unquestionable.  Certain  it  U,  however,  that  no 
unworthy  and  sickly  flower  was  ever  cherished  with  more  tender- 
ness and  sustaining  care  than  I  was  by  my  friends ;  and,  had  I  been 
one  of  those  easy-going  gentlemen,  who  can  receive  all  gratuitous 
benefits  as  flattering  evidences  of  heaven's  care, — without  any  over- 
burthening  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  happy  people  who  are 
privileged  with  the  means  and  opportunity  of  serving  their  differ- 
ently conditioned  equals,  I  should  have  had  little  to  occasion  dis- 
comfort or  anxiety. 

By  the  way,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  rae  to  remark  on  the  fact,  that 
none  of  the  then  popular  writers,  who  swayed  public  feeling, — none 
of  the  great  masters  of  fiction, — presented  those  wholesome  por- 
traitures of  cheerfulness  under  adverse  trial,  which  have  since  been 
aflbrdcd,  to  correct  the  morbid  tendencies  of  egotistic  sensibility, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  I  could  have  made  acquaintance,  at 
that  period,  with  Dick  Swiveller,  and  Mark  Tapley,  and  Tom 
Pinch,  and  other  tike  heroes  of  the  Dickens  school,  I  should  have 
bene6ted  by  their  alliance  and  example.  A  something  of  lighter 
quality  than  the  great  tonics  of  Shakspeare  is  at  times  desirable,  as 
a  kind  of  exhilarating  beverage  to  be  quaffed  for  temporary  fillip, 
'File  most  depressible  natures  are  oftentimes  keenly  susceptible  of 
the  elevating  effects  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  constitutionni 
content  and  elastic  happiness ;  and  the  highest  praise  due  to  the 
writer  whose  name  has  been  mentioned,  applies  to  the  pre-eminent 
regard  he  has  ever  manifested  for  the  unscffish  in  its  most  cheering 
guise.  It  may  be  said,  that  "  constitutional "  contentedness  and 
elasticity  are  possessions  which  rather  confer  happiness  than  credit 
on  the  holders;  and  that  they,  who  are  by  uature  otherwise,  merit 
proportional  indulgence.  At  the  same  time,  the  weakest  and  most 
unarmed  soldier  in  the  "  Battle  of  Life,"  may  have  courage  beyond 
his  strength  and  principle,  enabling  him  to  endure  what  he  cannot 
subdue:  nor  can  anything  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  moral 
bealthfulness  than  the  recognition  of  any  especial  immunity  from 
the  active  and  determinate  exertions  of  self-sustainment  under  trial. 
Christianity  apart,  there  is  enough  in  mere  moral  philosophy  to 
prove  the  resultant  felicity  of  patient  and  cheerful  endurance.  The 
"Resolves"  of  Owen  i'eltham  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  their 
alliance  with  ihe  word  of  Divine  Truth;  hut  the  ''  Morals"  of  the 
heathen  Epictctus  are  none  the  less  influential,  though  independent 
of  the  sacred  confirmation  which  subsequeDtly  gave  them  additional 
vrarratit. 
Of  the  many  London  architects,  who  m\g\vlbe  b\\^\»o%pA  \.Q\\a.Nft 
tfmphymeat  for  an  additioual  band,  there  was  ouc  to '«\xon\  \  \wv4 
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uol  yetaj^pUed;  for  his  reported  eccentricity  of  mind  and  irrita- 
bility of  temper  occasioned  me  to  reserve  himj  as  ttie  desperate 
ullimatum  of  forlorn  hope.  1  had  once  looked  upon  his  person,  and 
bore  in  mind  uo  very  decided  impression  of  its  loveliness.  I  bad 
again  and  again  contemplated  that  person's  dwcliing-placef  a  very 
odd  shell, — denoting  the  abode  of  a  very  "odd  fish."  The  most 
itnohservant  passenger  couUI  not  traverse  the  north  side  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  without  having  his  attention  positively  '*  arrested '*  by 
the  strange /ufad«  of  the  house  occupying  about  the  centre  of  the 
range;  while  the  most  informed  observer,  conversant  with  all  the 
architectural  varieties  of  the  world,  from  the  age  of  Pharaoh  to  that 
of  Palladio,  would  stop  to  exclaim,  '* here's  something  orifjinal  aX 
all  events  !  **  He  would  remark  that,  although  queer,  the  thing  is 
unvulgar ;  eccentric,  but  not  inelegant ;  fantastical,  but  refined. 
Huseum-iike  in  ita  non-descript  character  and  in  its  miscellaneous 
ud  fragmental  appendages, — its  Gothic  bits,  Greek  caryatides,  and 
Italian  balustrades,  mingle  with  original  forms  and  details,  the  dis- 
position of  which  manifest  a  singular  union  of  niggardly  simplicity 
with  gratuitous  ornament.  But  still  more  extraordinary  than  the 
extern  is  the  interior  of  this  Musco  Cariosissimo.  It  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  unique  and  costly  toy  that  the  matured  man-baby 
ever  plaved  withal;  and  doubtless  much  within  it  is  of  high  quality, 
great  value  and  deep  interest :  but  there  is  a  positive  sense  of  suSb- 
cation  in  the  jilethoric  compcndiousness,  which  distends  its  little 
body  to  the  utmost  endurance  of  its  skin,  and  leaves  scarcely  any 
free  way  for  the  circulation  of  observance.  The  main  sitting-rooms 
are  reasonably  roomy,  but  all  besides  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  idea 
of  that  practical  freedom,  signitied  by  the  asEcrtcd  space  necessary 
to  those  who  are  given  to  the  t^eiiujint)  of  cats.  Never  was  there, 
before,  such  a  conglomerote  of  vast  ideas  in  little.     Domes,  arches, 


oeiore,  sucn  a  congiomcroie  oi  vasi  loeas  m  nine,     uomes,  arcnes, 

pendeotives,  columned  labyrinili*»,  monastic  retreats,  cunning  con-  ^H 

^^    uivAQCCS»  and  magic  effects,  up  views,  down  views,  and  thorougli  ^H 

^p   riews,  bewildering  narrow  passages,  seductive  corners,  silent  re-  1 

^F    ctfssee,  and   little  lobbies  hke  humane  man*trai>s;    such  are  the  1 


» 
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features  which  perplexingly  address  the  visitor,  and  leave  his  coun- 
tenance with  an  equivocal  expression  between  wondering  admira- 
tion and  smilin;^  furbearauce. 

lew  of  my  London  readers  need  be  told  that  1  have  been  just 
describing  the  general  characteristics  of  the  house  of  the  Ute  Sir 
John,  then  plam  Mr.  Sonne, — -the  one  remaining  architect  to  whom 
1  had  now  resolved  to  make  application  for  eiiiployment 

I  penned  a  letter.  My  hand-writing  was  then  the  very  reverse 
of  myself,  handsome,  clear,  and  manly.    1  took  care,  too,  to  express  i 

I  myself  with  not  less  brevity  than  respect,  and  with  all  the  literary 
phfciftion  of  which  I  was  capable.  It  took  at  once.  A  note  waa 
»enl  by  one  of  his  clerks,  saying  that  Mr.  Soane  would  see  me  at 
aa  api>ointed  time. 
Of  course  I  was  at  his  door  punctually  with  the  arrived  hour.  I 
waa  lold  by  the  directmrj  on  the  plate  to  "  knock  and  rmg •,"  \w\.  Bi 
roamouc  humility  subJacti  wo,  and  I  rang  only.  A  man-sfctNawX. 
^dmiueii  me  and  took  my  card.     In  a  few  iniuules  he  bcttVtotieA  mii 
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forward,  and  I  entered  the  breakfast-room,  where  the  renowned 
veteran  was  seated.  He  looked  up  at  me  through  his  spectaclefi, 
but  not  apparently  with  any  very  confirmed  notion  of  what  he  saw, 

and  I  therefore  ventured  to  iiuimate  that  I  was  iMr. .     'I'he 

expression  of  liis  face,  howe7er,  as  he  held  up  my  card,  seemed 
clearly  to  say,  "Thank  ye  for  nothing:  this  bit  of  pasteboard  telU 
me  &&  much." 

•*  To  whom  were  you  articled?'  he  inquired. — **  To  Mr. >" 

I  replied  t  continuing,  '*  he  is  not,  I  believe,  very  generally  known, 
but — ,*' — "  Thank  ye,"  said  my  ({uedtioner,  with  curt  interruption, 
"  I  'U  not  trouble  you  any  further  on  that  point,  thank  vc^  It 
must  be  understood  thai  these  "  thank  ye's"  were  ultereil  in  the 
mildest  tones  of  mock  obligation  and  subdued  impatience.  **  How 
long  were  you  in  Italy?"*-'*  Not  above  nine  months  in  Italy^  sir; 
but  I  was  some  time  in  France  and — ." — "  There.  That  *ll  do, 
thank  ye.  I  haven't  time  to  hear  ail  the  history  of  your  travels 
just  now.  What  have  you  there  ?"^"  My  portfolio  of  Italian 
Bketchee,  sir."—**  Let  me  see,"  I  opened  the  portfolio,  and  my 
view  o(  the  Pantheon  was  before  him.  '*  Ah !  all  verj*  fine.  Arc 
the  interspaces  between  the  columns  all  alike?" — "  I*m  not  quite 
sure,  sir;  but  I  believe—." — "  No;  now  don't  say  you  '  believe;* 
because  I  see  you  don't  know.  There,"  he  continued,  pointing  to 
a  sketch  (and  rather  a  rough  one)  by  poor  Ciandy ;  *'  can  you  do  as 
well  as  that?^  T  said  nothing;  for,  with  every  deference  to  Mr. 
Gaudy '8  vastly  superior  power,  1  could  have  done  as  well  as  ^^that" 
"  Ah!  You  think  you  can,  I  see.  I  think  you  can't."  1  closed 
the  portfolio,  and  began  to  think  of  walking  off.  *'  Don't  close 
your  portfolio."  I  opened  it  again,  with  a  sigh ;  and  I  fear  ray 
weakness  was  guilty  of  a  tear.  He  observed  vomethtug,  however, 
in  my  manner;  and,  looking  roe  steadfastly  in  the  face,  said, — 
"  Oh  !  you  've  fetUngSi  have  you  ?" — "  Indeed,  I  fear  I  have,  sir." 
— "Poor  devil!  then  I  pity  you;  that's  all  /can  say.  There; 
sit  down.  I  see  you  've  been  industrious.  Can  you  speak  French  ?" 
— "  Indiflferontly,  sir."—"  Can  you  read  it?"—"  Better  than  1 
speak  it,  sir." — *'  Read  me  that  passage,"  said  he,  handing  me  a 
volume  of  "  Gil  lllas,"  and  pointing  to  a  particular  paragraph.  I 
read  a  few  lines;  when  he  stopped  me,  adding,  *' that  will  do." 
Then,  putting  an  encouraging  tone  of  kindness  into  his  words,  he 
continued,  **  I  like  the  letter  you  sent  me.  It  was  simple,  and 
well  expressed ;  and  I  think  you  may  be  of  some  service  to  me." 
At  this  moment,  a  song  to  a  guitar  accompaniment  was  heard  in 
the  street  "  Fond  of  music?" — "  Very,  sir." — "  Understand 
Italian?" — ".About  as  much  aa  French,  sir."^"  Ah  !  and  you 
sing  to  the  guitar,  1  suppose  ?" — "  A  little,  sir." — **  Well,  I  've  no 
ol)jection  to  a  young  man's  having  a  feeling  for  music.  Will  you 
go  to  Bath  with  me?" — "Willingly,  sir."—"  And  what  do  ye 
expect  to  be  paid  ?" — "  Will  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  year  be  too 
much,  sir  ?" — "  I  certainly  shan't  give  you  that" — "  What  yon 
please,  sir." — *'  Stay.  I  'II  do  this  for  you.  I  'II  pay  you  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  and  allow  you  ViaVl  \\ie  ftx^wwift  o^ 
jour  board  wbtlo  you  're  at  Bath." — "TlsanV.  -jow^  &w." — "\o* 
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viil  go  down  by  next  MondAy's  coacti ;  and,  on  Tueeday  morning, 
at  nine  o'cJoek,  be  with  roe  at  No.  — ,  North  Parade.  Ciood 
cnorniDg." — "  May  I  be  allowed^  sir,  to  leave  my  portfolio  for  a 
day  or  two?" — •*  Thank  ye,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  look  over 
it.     Good  morning.** 

I  mm  again  *'  an  engaged  man.*"  I  go  to  my  friend's  home,  and 
vrite  ft  letter  to  Paris.  I  fling  serenades  to  favouring  ears,  and 
mtniTeat  a  buoyant  assurance  in  the  favour  of  Fortune.  As  my  en- 
oonngers  say,  it  is  not  the  eighty  pounds  per  aimum,  but  the  great 
renjlta  to  which  my  engagement  to  the  great  man  are  to  lead,  tbat  1 
must  coDtcmplato  ;  and  I  go  to  bed  to  dream  of  them.  Soanc  was 
biBwlf  "  taken  up  "  by  Thomas  Pitt ;  and  I  am  "''  taken  up  "  by 
JdlD  Soane.  "  Some  are  bom  to  be  great ;  others  aehieve  great- 
DM8 ;  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  ihcm."  1  have 
"Mhie^ed"  it;  or,  at  leaRt,  "the  prologue  to  the  swelling  act 
of  (my  ambitious)  theme "  is  written.  Who  knows  what  may 
rome  of  this?  The  great  architect  is  old— a  widower — with  only 
ene  son,  and  he  disinherited.  But  1  will  behave  nobly  to  that 
•on!  What  shall  I  become?  Perhaps  one  of  the  triumvirate  of 
the  Board  of  Works !     Possibly  architect  to  the  Bank  of  Kngland  ! 


MY  SOJOURN  AT  DATII. 

A  stmnge  man.  sir;  aad  uaaccoiintablp: 
But  1  cjiii  humour  him, — ti>i(l  humour  him 
For  thy  aftke. 


KNaWLES. 


Amio«t  the  bnstle  in  front  of  "The  While  Horse  Cellar," 
Pircadilly  (of  which  hustle  not  an  echo  now  rcmnius),  I  took 
Icavr  uf  Diy  friends,  D.  and  II.  B.,  mounted  to  my  scat  out- 
side Ihc  coach  for  Both,  and  arrived  at  the  "  Castle  Hotel"  of 
thai  famed  city,  at  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, flaring  secured  a  bedroom  for  the  night,  I  sallied  forth  in 
■vairh  v(  a  lodging,  and  soon  found  n)yself  in  Piorpout  Street, 
'  1  ■  f'  '*  Pierpout  lloarding-Uouse"'  invited  mo  lo  look  into  ita 

,  and  inquire  as  to  its  terms.  The  former  proved  suflicient, 
aud  thu  latter  moderate ;  I  therefore  engaged  to  bring  my  port- 
manteau and  take  possessiou,  at  a  quarter  to  nine  next  morning, 
so  that  I  might,  without  fail,  he  with  my  expecting  employer 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  nine,  as  directed. 

I  then  returned  and  "  took  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,"  on  this, 
the  last  evening  and  night  of  my  freedom;  ruminating  on  the 
past,  as  1  sipped  my  tea;  and  subsequently  mrditating  on  the 
future.  a>i  I  sat,  in  a  jiair  of  veritable  hotel  «>Uppers,  quafTtng  my 
brandy-aiid-wuter.  I  had  not  at  thiN  period,  by  any  menus  .sur- 
mounted the  feeling  of  a  kind  of  presumption  in  assuming  the 
patronage  of  a  coffee-room.  To  this  day  I  have  scarcely  sub- 
dued my  modesty  in  this  paiticuliir.  At  all  events,  1  there  re- 
nrded  myself  as  a  kind  of  mild  impostor,  affecting,  rather  than 
having,  authorit^v  to  order  a  waiter,  to  call  a  chambermdid,  ot  lo 
girv  declare  bidding  ffveo  to  a  boots,     Thifi  gave  to  ta^  torn- 
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tnands  the  bland  colouring  of  apologetic  request;  but  I  never 
discovered  that  it  jiroduced  any  very  obvious  show  of  responsive 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  recipients;  so  that  I  was.ralliLT  left 
to  admire,  hopeless  of  its  emulation^  the  swaggering  manner  and 
somewhat  bullying  lone  of  my  compauion-huspitallcrs, — doubtless 
all  fellows  oi  means  and  mark, — for  whose  ready  convenience, 
waiters,  chambermaids,  and  boots,  were  merely  and  expressly 
created.  To  me,  on  the  contrnry,  thc^  functionaries  were  Kuperior 
creatures,  submitting  to  necessity,  and  pulling  up  with  me  for  ihe 
sake  of  my  betters.  Each  was,  to  me,  a  man — or  a  woman — as  the 
case  might  be^  of  intentional  importance,  biding  his,  or  her,  time 
for  proving  it;  while  I,  to  them,  was  merely  the  numeral  painted 
on  my  bedroom  door  or  chalked  on  the  soles  of  my  boots. 

I  slept  but  little  that  night ;  but  I  thouglit  much  of  my  young 
mistress,  of  com*se;  also  much,  as  might  be  expected,  of  my  new 
old  master;  and  I  determined  on  such  a  display  of  silent  obsen*a- 
lion,  brief  reply,  also  energetic  actiou,  as  should  induce  John 
Soanc  to  make  me, — as  Thomas  Pitt  (Lord  Camclford)  is  said  to 
liave  made  him.  His  strangeness  was  to  be  the  very  opporiuuily 
for  my  prompt  and  productive  sagacity ;  his  unaccountable  temper 
was  to  bo  the  mere  foil  for  my  "  quietness  for  spirit ;"  his  humour 
simply  the  theme  of  such  thamatic  consideration,  as  might  enable 
me,  tliereafter,  to  rival  Hen  Jonson,  as  his  geuius  appears  in  that 
comedy,  which  pourtrays  the  "Humour"  in  which  *■*  Every  Man" 
may  amusingly  show  himself.  1  had,  murcver,  a  still  stronger 
Hiutivc  to  the  endurance  of  any  caprice  he  might  exhibit;  and  I 
fancied  tliat  an  invocaliun,  in  the  name  of  Love,  would,  at  any 
lime  of  extreme  trial,  make  mc  beg,  that  the  slap  inflicted  upon 
uno  check  might  be  rej^eated  with  equal  emphasis  on  the  other. 

The  morning  came,  attended  by  *'  hoots,"  who  summoned  me 
with  sulky  precision  ;  and  when  I  had  hreakfa^stcd  and  paid  my 
bill,  they  let  me  go,  with  boot's  boy,  as  among  the  small  •*  things 
that  were,"  but  *'  are  not."  The  landlady  of  Hcrponi  House, 
however,  greeted  nte  with  a  smile ;  and,  as  I  took  my  morning's 
leave,  she  reminded  me  that  the  dinner  hour  was  five. 

As  the  abbey  clock  struck  nine,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  North 
Pamde.  It  opens  into  the  central  compartment  of  the  range. 
1'he  servant,  who  had  admitted  mc  iuto  the  house  in  Lincolns- 
inn-Fieldii,  admitted  me  into  this,  and  ushered  me  up  to  the  door 
of  "  the  arst  floor  front." 

Where  was  all  my  "sagacity?"  Where  my  "quietness  of 
spirit?"  Where  my  "dramatic  consideration?"  Like  an  im- 
measurable fool,  I  liastened  into  the  mom  with  a  buoyant  step, 
with  an  eye  looking  for  wclcnnie,  and  with  a  Lonfideul  and  cheer- 
ful "  good  moming,  sir  !"  as  if  the  distinguished  individual  before 
mo  had  been  my  godfatlicr  at  least. 

I  think  he  replied  "  good  morning"  but  am  not  sure  of  it.     At 

all  events,  he  looked  a  reproof  upon  the  exceeding  sclf'Satisfactton, 

which   made  me  in  tlie  instant  feel  Oiat  I    had    must    clumsily 

stuuiblvd  ut  the  threshold   of  my  bepnwuR.     A.r  a  steamboat 

sailor  woulil  say,  1  immediately  **  slopped  VW  cwgme  a,\\A\ja.cVtt^l 
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my  paddles "  There  n'as  a  table  covered  with  writing  materials 
twar  th«  firp-  Between  the  table  and  the  window  was  a  large 
folding  ftlrreen,  to  dim  the  glare  of  ihc  light.  Ou  the  inner  side 
of  ibo  uble,  with  his  back  to  ibe  fire,  stood  the  fully  <leveIoped 
fulUlnigtl)  of  John  Soaiie. 

He  waa  certAinly  distingtiished  looking:  taller  tlian  common; 
and  ao  thin  oa  Co  appear  taller:  his  age  at  this  time  about  surcnty- 
ibrve.  B«  waa  dreased  entirely  in  black;  his  waistcoat  being 
of  Tflvrt,  and  he  wore  knee-breeches  with  silk  stockings.  Of 
courae  the  exceptions  to  his  black,  were  his  cravat,  shirt-collar, 
and  shirt'fritl  of  the  period.  Let  a  man's  "  shanks"  be  ever 
K>  **  ahruokcn,"— if  they  be  but  straight,  the  costume  described 
DtfTer  £uls  upon  a  gentleman.  'Ihe  idea  of  John  Soane  in  a  pair 
oflooae  trowscm,  and  a  short  broad-taik-d  jacket,  after  the  fashion 
of  UM«e  latter  timet,  occurs  to  me  as  more  ludicrous  than  Liston's 
Ramro'  The  Professor  unquestionably  looked  the  professor — 
atid  the  gentleman.  His  face  was  long  in  Uic  extreme ;  for  bis 
chin — no  leas  than  his  futoheiid — contributed  to  make  it  so  ;  and 
it  »UlI  more  so  appeared  from  its  narrowness.     Sir  T.  Lawrence's 

imrtrait  of  him  (to  be  seen  in  Lincolns-inn-Fields)  is  extremely 
ike  ;  but  the  facial  breadth,  though  in  a  certain  light  it  may  have 
warranty  if  decidedly  flattering  in  respect  to  what  was  iiA  general 
aocnung.  It  is  true,  be  waa  ill  when  I  saw  him,  and  sorely  worn 
with  perplexity  and  x'exation  ;  and  therefore  I  ought  to  say,  that 
ai  that  time,  it  cau  be  scarcely  said  that  he  had  any  front  face. 
In  profilu  hiii  counlunanco  was  extensive;  but,  looking  at  it 
"edgeways,"  it  would  have  been  "  to  any  thick  sight"  something 
of  the  invisible.  A  brown  wig  carried  the  elevation  of  his  head 
to  the  utmost  attainable  height;  so  that,  alutgetber,  his  phy- 
aiogvomy  was  suggestive  of  the  picture  which  is  presented  on  the 
back  of  a  spnon,  held  vertically.  His  eyes,  now  sadly  failing  in 
ihrir  Mght,  looked  red  and  small  beneath  tlieir  full  lids  ;  but,  through 
ibirir  weakened  orbs,  the  firt-  of  his  spirit  would  often  show  iisrlf, 
in  proof  of  its  unimpaired  vigour.  Finally,  his  countenance 
prcM^tcd,  under  difl'ering  circumstances,  two  distinct  phases. 
In  the  one,  a  phy&iognumist  might  read  a  mild  amiability,  as 
cheerful  and  happy,  as  "  kind  and  courteous ;"  yielding,  and 
requiring,  gentle  sympathy;  a  delicate  sensibility  sjiiced  with 
humour;  towards  men,  a  politeness  in  which  condescension  and 
rrspect  were  mingled;  and,  towards  women,  a  suavity,  enlivened 
witii  a  show  of  gallantry,  rather  sly  than  shy.  The  other  phase  of 
his  conntenance  indicated  an  acute  sensitiveness,  and  a  fearful 
irritabihty,  dangerous  to  himself,  if  not  to  others;  an  embittered 
heart,  prompting  a  cutting  and  sarcastic  mind ;  uncompromising 
pride,  neither  respecting,  nor  desiring  respect;  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  bis  dependents  ;  and  yet,  himself,  the 
rerj-  victim  of  irrational  impuUe;  with  no  pity  for  the  trials  of 
his  neighbour,  and  nothing  but  frantic  despair  under  his  own. 

It  is  likely,  the  more  pleasing  side  of  the  picture  was  trulliful 
to  hh  oHjfiottJ  uatarc,  en  (he  feelings,  raanncrs,  m\A  coTiAueV, 
oecemar^-  to  his  rise  from  a  very  inferior  condiUon  mlo  oue  ot 
roi^  xxxrv.  '  . 
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distinction,  had  been  changed  by  the  pride  attendant  on  his  too 
rapid  success.  "Lowliness"  had  doubtless  been,  in  the  first 
inRtance,  his  **  young  ambition's  ladder,"  however  he  nught  aflcf' 
wards  turn  his  back  upon  it, 

"  Scornip^  tta-  ba»«  de^ets 
By  whidi  lie  did  ascend." 

And,  assuredly,  it  may  be  asserted^  there  is  no  profession  which  is 
more  subject  to  anxieties  and  vexations,  trying  to  the  mind  and 
temper,  —  or  to  alleruaiions  of  pride  and  humilialion,  sub- 
I  versive  of  content, — than  that  of  the  tirchitcct.  Mr.  Soane  had 
these,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  niucli  more  than  a  common  amount; 
and  he  had  also  domestic  afflictions  of  an  unusually  serere  nature. 
Tlie  nervous  system  had  been  constantly  worked  upon  by  the  con- 
flicting operation  of  violent  excitements  for  many  years;  and, 
without  8Ui)))o&ing  that  he  was  ever  to  be  felicitated  on  the  strength 
nf  his  niihl  jiatience  and  good  tem]>cr,  we  U]ay  give  him  credit 
for  having  had  his  patience  and  his  ten)per  (sucli  as  they  were) 
tried  to  a  degree,  which  proved  at  all  events,  that  there  was  a  con- 
stitutional p()Wor  of  resisting  **  wear  and  tear,"  marvellous  to  con- 
template. The  actual  character  of  tlie  man  will,  I  suppose,  be 
rightly  judged  by  an  estimate  deduced  from  the  two  extreme 
skutches  I  have  given  ;  illustrations  of  which,  in  detail,  may  pos- 
sibly appear  an  1  proceed  with  my  narration.  Ti>  complete  my 
portrait,  or,  rather,  to  make  it  a  "  speaking  one,"  1  must  refer  to 
nis  voice,  which  had  a  singular  undulation  of  high  and  low;  re- 
taining a  remnant  of  the  "  big,  manly,"  vnlh  the  "  childish  treble ;" 
and  curiously  rising  aud'falling,  up  towards  a  squeak,  or  down  to 
a  mild  guttural,  with  no  especial  reason  for  the  variety.  But  the 
most  singular  pecidiarity  in  its  delivery  was  manifested  when 
under  the  excitement  of  anger;  for,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
teeming  fulness  of  his  wrath,  wf)uld  be  the  diniiniKhing  quality  of 
his  tone.  He  would  truly  illustrate  Nick  Bottom's  expression  of 
speaking  "in  a  monstrous  little  voicc,^  and  of  "aggravating  his  voice 
so  as  Ui  roar  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,  or  as  'twere  any  night- 
ingale." Of  course,  fury,  in  its  last  excess,  was  signiBed  by  a 
terrific  silence ! 

"  Uif  vfordi  were  great,  because  iliej  were  lo  unuill, 
And,  tliereforc.  greater,  beiug  none  at  all." 

iWliat  the  tongue  (oiled  to  {In,  was  matlu  up  by  the  fiery  eye  and 
quiieritig  lip ;  lie  looked  daggers,  though  he  spoke  none.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  exhibit  the  amiable  in  all  its  conde- 
scending sweetness,  the  eyes  and  luuuth  would  exactly  appear  as 
ehown  in  Lawrence's  portrait,  which  is  also  equally  true  in  the 
slight  side-ways  inclination  of  the  head  ;  iuid  tlieu  the  voice  would 
meander  and  fluctuate  with  the  most  soothing  variety  of  intona- 
tion. Mathews  (who  knew  him  well)  would  imitate  him  with  an 
accuracy  exceeding  that  of  any  other  imitation  of  which  I  could 
judge;  for  he  gave  the  expression  of  countenance  as  well  as  the 
ro/re  and  action,  and  used  to  say,  that,  had  \\  b«eT\  cowrnVmlwAtb 

deiicacYf  he  trould  have  iolroduccd  the  \miuUon  on  iV\ft*U^. 
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Wk  «re  compelleH,  this  month,  to  say  less  than  is  our  wont,  of 
ihc  corrcnt  literature  King  attractively  before  us.  June  brought 
fortb  fewer  striking  novelties  than  its  predecessor;  but  the  growib 
i«  slill  suggesnve  of  more  critical  garrulity  than  we  are  able  to 
bestow  upon  it.  What  little  we  can  say  we  must  say  at  once,  with- 
out further  introduction.     First,  then,  of  History  and  Riography. 

At  the  present  lime,  when  the  future  government  of  India  is  the 
foremoiit  question  before  the  senate  uf  Great  Britain,  we  can  hardly 
inugine  a  more  important  contribution  to  literature,  than  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Tucker's  papers,*  which  has  just  been  given  to  the 
pnbUc,  They  treat  of  almost  every  subject  now  under  discussion, 
m  connection  with  the  administration  o^  the  British  empire  in  the 
£ut.  ITiore  is  nothing  wild  or  speculative  about  them.  They 
ate  the  result  of  half-a-century  of  experience,  either  as  a  resident 
ID  India,  or  a  member  of  that  moiety  of  the  home-government  of 
die  country'}  known  as  the  Court  of  Directors;  and  the  opinions 
ibey  contain  are  for  the  most  part  as  sound,  as  t)ie  language  in 
wliicli  those  opinions  are  expressed,  is  hicid  and  forcible.  The 
papent,  indeed,  are  eminently  well  written.  They  have  nothing  of 
ihe  dr}'-a8-dust  official  style  about  them.  They  have  not  the  mark 
of  the  red  tape  on  every  sentence;  but  there  is, on  the  other  hand, 
a  rrvi'dom  ami  vigour  about  them  which  excites  interest  and  fixes 
attention.  And  they  have  even  a  greater  charm  than  this  about 
them  ;  for  the  stamp  of  sincerity  is  on  every  page. 

WliaieTcr  Mr.  Tucker  said,  he  said  earnestly  and  from  the  full 
heart.  Mr.  Kayo  says  of  him  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work, 
tJtal  lie  was  "  honest  to  the  very  core."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
au  honc-ster  man  ever  lived.  When  tliat  famous  contentiou  arose 
between  ibe  Court  of  Directors  and  ihe  Board  of  Control,  which 
ended  at  last  in  ttie  submission  of  the  latter,  no  one  ever  <loubtcd 
thai  Mr.  Tucker  would  have  gone  to  prison,  rather  than  have  put 
his  hand,  even  minislenally,  tu  a  paper,  of  the  contents  of  which 
he  so  entirely  disapproved.  He  did  not  form  his  opinions  hastily 
—  but  when  he  had  once  formed  them  lie  supported  them  with  a 
manly  eiierg>-  which  was  proof  against  all  assaults  and  all  templa- 
liooa,  and  which  was  often  triumphant  in  the  end.  The  welfare  of 
In^a  was  ever  up[>ermost  in  his  tlioughts.  Mv  was  not  one  of 
lbo«e  admioistraiOTS,  who  think  of  nothing  so  much  as  "  screwing 
up  the  revenue,^  or  one  of  those  politicians,  who  think  that  the 
naliTe  princes  of  India  only  exist  to  be  deposed,  and  that  tlieir 
lcrrit4tnes  arc  only  good  to  be  confiscated.  There  was  ever  in 
Mr.  Tucker's  mind  a  permanent  sense  of  justice.  It  animated  his 
^H  vriiings ;  it  regulated  his  conduct.  But,  for  all  this,  be  was  emi- 
^V    neatly  a  practical  man.     He  believed  that  there  was  no  such  thing 

I       .       *  *•  Uctnortalu  of  htdiaa  Gorernment ;  beiiifE  a  selection  from  l\\e  Vawi^  ^ 

■  fffiirr  A,  Gewjfv  Tucker,  bite  Director  o(  the  East  Intliii  Conmimy'     t&Ve4 

■  tyr  J.   W.  Km*  i\ 
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as  unrighteous  expediency ;  summum  Jwi  summa  prudetttia  wu 
his  motto.  He  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who  dare  to  do  risht, 
and  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  convinced  that, 
even  humanly  spfialiing,  the  highest  wisdom  consists  in  a  conform- 
ance with  the  highest  principle.  He  resisted  everj'  act  of  un- 
righteous usurpation  or  uucalled-for  aggression,  and  when,  in  such 
cases,  he  vaticinated  disaster,  disaster  was  in  the  womb  of  time- 
Mr.  Tucker^s  protests  against  the  war  in  Afghanistan — that  great 
criminal  atrocity  which  now,  in  every  debate  on  the  India  ques- 
tion, is  deuGuucL'd  witli  equal  virulence  by  uien  of  all  grndaliuns  of 
parly,  arc  among  the  most  vigorously  written  state  papers  with 
which  we  are  acquainltul.  On  many  accounts,  they  demand  peru- 
sal at  the  present  time,  and  on  none  more  than  because  they  place 
clearly  before  the  public  the  great  fact,  thai  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  nothing  to  do  witli  the  war,  except  the  miserable  neces- 
sity of  paying  for  it.     Mr.  Tucker,  who  died  full  of  years,  with 

"  All  that  nhnulil  accompany  old  age, 
As  hunour,  love,  obetlieiicv.  lroo[i8  of  frieiuls," 

thick  around  him,  retained  all  his  intellectual  vigour  and  power 
expression  to  the  last,  and  some  of  the  ablest  papers  he  ever 
wrote  were  written  by  an  octogenarian  hand.  But  we  have  before 
us,  at  the  same  time,  records  of  the  life  of  one  who  lived,  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  beloved  and  respected,  to  a  still 
greater  age — Henrj-  Gathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich. •  Few  men 
were  better  known  in  their  day — and  that  nol  a  very  remote  one 
— than  this  most  liberal  of  prelates.  He  was  a  man,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  sui  generh.  The  writer  of  this  memoir,  with  very 
pardonable  filial  partiality,  compares  biin  with  Fenelon.  There 
are,  doubtless,  some  poiuts  of  resemblance  ;  but  the  parallel  is  not 
complete.  VVe  know  no  one  to  whom  we  can  fairly  liken  Bishop 
Bathurst  but  himself.  His  was  eminently  a  lovcable  character; 
in  all  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  shone  pre-eminently  as 
one  whose  geniality  won  all  hearts,  who  charmed  the  outer  circle 
of  the  "great  worid,"  into  which  he  freely  entered,  as  iiTesistihIy 
as  he  enchained  the  aflections  of  those  who  clustered  around  his 
own  fireside.  As  a  bishop,  he  was  not  distinguished  bv  any  great 
amount  of  biblical  erudition.  He  was  not  an  eminent  theologian, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  endowed  with  a  fine  classical 
taste,  and  an  ample  fund  of  good  sense.  He  might  never,  perhaps, 
have  obtained  a  mitre,  if  it  hud  not  been  for  his  family  conuectious. 
Doubtless  many  abler  men  go  mitreless  all  their  lives.  But  such 
a  bishop  was  of  eminent  service  to  the  church  in  his  time,  and  his 
example  will  long  be  a  service  to  it.  He  was  the  most  liberal  of 
prelates  ;  they  cjdled  him  the  friend  of  the  pope.  For  some  lime 
he  stood  out  aloue,  from  the  llench  of  Bishops,  as  the  one  sup- 
porter of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  On  this  account  he  was  held 
m  high  estimation  by  the  Wliigs,  and  bitterly  reviled  by  their 
opponents.     He  was,  in  other  respects,  especially  in  matters  of 

•  ••  Memoir*  and  Correspoiidcncv  of  Dr.  Ueury  Batbursl.  Lord  Bi«hop  uf 
JVorirfc/t,"by  hh  Daughter,  Mm.  1  liiitlethwoyie.    Lont\ou,  \%&^. 
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orHinBtiun,  far  nioFe  liberal  than  liis  brother  prelates ;  and  there 
weriT  those  who  rejoiced  in  llic  uccafiion  airorded  by  certain  of  the 
'  ftucial  and  convi\ial  propensities  of  t1)C  kind-hearted  old  bishop  lo 
censure  him  upon  other  accounts.  But,  after  all,  the  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  htm  whs^  that  he  enjoyed  a  rubber  of  whist. 

We  cannot  affurd  to  dwell,  at  any  length,  upon  the  character  of 
Rifthnp  Bathurst,  or  upnn  the  incidents  of  his  life;  but  we  must 
aay  a  few  words  ref^ardiii(»  llio  book  itself  now  before  us.     The 
ZDfloiuir  t«  written  by  Mrs.TliisUethwnytu.  the  favourite  daugliterof 
the  bishop.     It  is  written  with  tjreat  modesty.     The  bishop  is  left 
ler)-  nnich  to  biuinclf,  to  appear  as  his  own  autobio^rapher.     The 
correspondence  contained  in  the  volume  is  ample  and  interesting. 
[It  illustrates  sufficiently  both  the  public  and  the  private  hfe  of  the 
erable  prelate;  nor  is  the  interest  confined  entirely  to  the  good 
y\i  himself.     It  is  rery  mucli,  iudeu'd,  a  fauiily  uenioir,  and 
herr  i*  very  ninch  in  it  f<f  family  romanct!.      Many  of  tiur  n-aders 
'doubtless  remember  the  melancholy  fate  of  Uosa    Batliurst  — the 
bishop's  grand -daughter — who  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber;  and 
^itome  of  our  oldest  friends  may  remember  the  mysterious  disap- 
ance  of  her  father,   Henjannu   Baihurst,  llio  diplomatist,  whu 
Rns  lost  on  Ma  way  home,  after  a  mission  to  Vienna — in  all  pro- 
|lnbility  assassinated  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  French  government. 
llTie  ample  details  which  are  given  of  these  two  calamitous  events, 
r«re  full  of  romantic  interest.     And  we  must  not  omit  to  state  that 
the  appendix  to  this  memoir  of  Bishop  Bathurst,  unlike  most  ap- 
ipendicca,  into  which  bulky  documents  of  little    interest — mere 
tinake-uoighlif  or  slufRngs — are  thrown,  is  made  up  of  varied  and 
[most   interesting   matter.      We   may  especially  indicate  certain 
'  coiloquia,"  written  by  Joseph  Jnhn  Gutncy,  in  which  Dr.  Chal- 
Encrs  is  the  principal  talker — partly  in  Kdinburgh  an<l  partly  in 
Norwich.     Tliese  are  sufficient  to  impart  a  lively  interest  to  any 
work,  and  they  gready  increase  the  attractiveness  of  ttie  present, 
which  could  well  afford  to  stand  without  them.     The  memoir,  be- 
sides the  correspondence  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  himself,  eon- 
Ltains  letters  from  tlie  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkam, 
ILord  (irenvillc,  Lord   Holland,  lloger  Wilbraham,  Joseph  John 
[Guniey,   Dr.  Hampden,  and  others;  and  numerous  anecdotes  of 
Ltbc  distinguislied  characters  of  his  time — and  Bishop  Bathurst's 
ilitue  fell  little  short  of  a  century.     The  volume  is,  altogether,  full 
Pof  interest,  and   provocative   of  amusement.     It  is  pleasant  and 
IgoAsipy  for  those  who  abjure  anything  that  is  not  light  reading, 
iwhtUt  for  those  of  a  graver  sort  there  is  much  of  a  graver  kind. 
There   are  twt>  or  three  bmiks  of  travel  or  personal   adventure 
on  our  table,  deserving  more  extensive  notice  than  we  can  afford 
Ui  bestow  upon  them.     We  conceive  that  Mr.  Gallon's  volmne   of 
Afrimn  travel  •  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  honourable  to  the  writer. 
Mr.  Galton,  we  l>elieve,  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  last  meet- 
ling  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  we  are  certain  that  he  well 
desened  it.     As  it  was  his  vocation  lo  amuse  himself,  he  went 

■  '•  Narmtivi;  of  an  Explorer  in  Tropical  Suuih  Alncu,"  by  ¥rancui  0%\vov, 
BMf,      ^'itb  coloured  Maps,  Platen  aud  W'cradcuts.     London,  \ft5a. 
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abroad  to  <xp1ore  unknown  tracts  of  country,  and  he  has  added 
considerably  to  our  stores  uf  knowledge  illustrative  of  ibe  geogra- 
phy of  Central  Africa.  His  account  of  the  Dainaras  is  extremely 
interesting.  'Hie  vuluinc  is  full  uf  novel  information,  conveyed  in 
a  pleasant  unpretending  st>le,  not  nithoiU  an  elegance  of  its  own. 
Indeed,  we  have  not  recently  met  with  a  volume  of  travel  that  has 
pleased  u&  more.  I'he  "  explorer"  is  a  man  of  the  right  kind, 
cheerful  and  robust  in  body  and  mind,  not  shrinking  from  danger* 
but  possessing  far  too  much  good  sohkc  to  rush  into  it  without 
guou  occasion.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  when  to  stop.  Many 
valuable  livts  would  have  been  sa>ed,  and  much  would  have  butju 
gained  to  science,  if  all  our  travellers  had  kuuwn  how  to  tiirn  back 
at  the  right  point. 

Mr.  Galton  was  a  sportsman  —  not  of  the  tmculent  Cumming 
school,  but  still  a  hearty  and  vigorous  one.  Mr. Palliser,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  a  mightier  Nimrod.  With  Mr.  Galton  the  chase 
was  only  subsidiary  to  geographical  inquiry.  VViih  Mr.  Palliser  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  paramount  ubjuet  of  his  exploration  of  the 
Prairies.  His  volume,*  for  those  especially  who  delight  in  the 
wild  sports  of  the  West,  has  abundant  attractions.  It  teems  with 
accounts  of  perilous  adventures  in  tlie  heart  of  vast  forests,  deadly 
encounters  with  gigantic  animals,  illustrating  the  mastery  of  man 
over  even  the  most  tremendous  beasts  of  the  field.  The  volume  is 
sure  to  find  readers.  Until  the  manliness  of  Kugland  is  extinct 
such  works  as  Mr.  Pa]liser*s  will  surely  find  acceptance  amongst  us. 

Among  other  new  works,  of  a  less  exciting  character,  we  may 
especially  notice  Mr.  Loring  Bracu's  "Home  Life  in  Germany." 
Hie  title  of  the  volume  very  fitly  characterises  its  contents,  and  its 
style  is  in  keeping  with  them.  There  is  something  in  its  qniet 
earnestness  which  pleases  ws  greatly.  It  is  written  by  one  who 
thoroughly  m  derstands  the  German  people  in  their  social  and 
domestic  relations,  who  looks  beneath  the  surface  of  things  and 
gives  graceful  utterance  to  his  impres.sions.  Here  and  there  we 
are  reminded  of  Washington  Ining,  both  by  the  quiet  tone  of 
tliought  and  the  elegant  facility  of  expression.  Differing  much 
from  this  volume  is  *' Las  Alfoijas,"  iu  which  there  is  far  more 
action.  All  is  bustle  and  animation  ;  but  our  readers  know  Mr. 
Cayley,  and,  througli  him,  the  Dridle-roads  of  Spain,  too  well  to 
render  necessary  any  introduction  of  the  author  or  any  description 
of  his  work.  In  his  *' fine  Forests  ami  Hacmatac  Clearings'* 
Colonel  Kleigh  carries  us  over  different  ground.  His  is  a  volume 
of"  travel,  life  and  adventure,  in  the  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces.'" It  forms  an  admirable  supplement  to  Major  Strick- 
land's  "Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada."  Colonel  Sleigh,  like 
Major  Strickland,  writes  "  C.  M."  after  his  name,  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  Major's  robust  energj'.  But  wo  hardly  think  that  the 
title  of  the  book  does  full  justice  to  its  contents.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable moss  of  historical  and  other  information  n  it  which  such  a 
title  by  no  means  represent. 

•  "  Solitnrv  HambleMind  Adventures  of  a  Hunter  in  l\\e  Vmnet."   ft^  ioha 
PaU/fer.     London,  IMS. 
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^  tir^le  of  our  Oton  ^imr. 

By  SniRLRT  Brooks, 
AOTBoft  or  "  una  violet  and  mca  omu." 
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CBAPTBB   XX.  • 

A  r*mrr  at  tbs  tzmtlb  or  jakds. 

It  was  very  good  of  the  Marquis  aiid  Marchioness  of  Rother- 
Ikitbc  to  keep  0|'.en  house  at  this  period  of  the  political  crisis,  for 
thcT  boti:i  detest  crowds,  and  have  been  actually  known,  after 
tveoty  years  of  marriage,  to  spend  a  whole  month  in  one  of  their 
coonlry-seats  without  a  single  visitor,  and  in  what  they  arc  intrepid 

lOQgh  to  call,  and,  it  ia  believed,  deluded  enough  to  think,  the  en- 
iloyinent  of  one  another's  society.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  world  did  its  amiable  utmost  to  affix  a  disagreeable  signi- 
ficance to  their  matrimonial  nmity.  First,  it  was  urged  that  they 
were  stingy,  but  the  guud-natured,  open-handed  couple  speedily 
bTcd  down  this  scandal.  Then,  something  was  hinted  about  the 
>tate  o(  the  Marquis's  intellect,  and  little  Baldy  Curlew,  whose 
niiaeion  in  this  world  is  to  account  for  things,  Jiscuveied  tliat  a 
great  aunt  of  the  family  had  at  one  time  been  under  restraiitt, 
which,  as  times  go,  was  quite  enough  to  establish  the  desired  con- 
dusion.  But,  unluckily  for  Curlew,  the  Marquis  came  out  with  a 
mathematical  treatise  which  set  alt  tlie  universities  of  Kurope 
assailing  hira  with  eulogies  and  diplomas.  Then  people  said  it 
must  be  tlie  Marchioness,  and  speculated  whether  she  kept  out  of 
lociety  for  fear  of  meeting  some  only  man  she  had  really  luved,  but 
tlii^  h y  pothcsis  was  inconveniently  met  by  tlie  utter  impossibility  of 
fixing  upon  the  dreaded  man,  with  any  decent  show  of  probability. 
Next,  the  Uotherhithes  were  suspected  of  religion,  and  botli  St. 
Bariiatms's  and  Kxeter  Hall  were  closeJy  watched  bv  the  social 
police,  but  no  criminating  evidence,  Tractarian  or  Evangelical, 
could  be  obtained ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  unconscious 
couple  attended  Ascot  and  the  Opera  with  much  regularity.  So 
the  Kulutiun  was  left  to  time,  and  the  world  is  quite  certain  that 
one  of  these  days  the  truth  will  come  out.  Of  course  it  no  more 
occurred  to  the  worlJ  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  its  real 
cause,  than  ic  did  to  Pantogruel  and  his  friends,  when  walking  in 
the  fields  near  Paris,  to  apeak  to  Panurge  in  French,  until  ^ey 
had  tried  every  other  language  in  tlie  world;  but  the  simple  fact 
was,  that  the  Marquis  was  siucercly  attaclied  to  his  wife,  that  the 
Marchioness  loved  liim  very  earnestly,  and  lliat  they  vcete  both 
Mccoinphshcd  people;  he  having  a  good  deal  of  the  stuAcTvX^s 
-  ttiuv,  and  site  iikitig  best  tii&t  which  beat  pleased  luni.    iVT\Tao>ia 
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to  avoid  personality,  I  will  not  say  a  great  deal  about  people  whose 
in6rnnty  is  not  so  common  as  to  prevent  their  being  easily  recog- 
nised, but  it  is  fair  to  record,  that  among  the  innumerable  sacriAces 
made  by  patriots  at  the  period  of  the  crisis,  that  of  the  Rother- 
hithes,  who  held  all  crowds  to  Iw  a  bore,  was  not  the  smallest,  as 
will  be  admitted  by  those  who  recollect  that  at  the  same  eventful 
date,  several  expectant  statesmen  sacriEced  tlieir  pnnciples. 

It  was,  however,  but  common  charity  on  the  part  of  the  Rother- 
hithes  to  offer  a  neutral  ground  where  men  could  meet  their 
rieiids  and  enemies  witliuut  being  compromised.  There  was  a 
mass  of  bewildered  politicians,  who,  just  then,  could  go  nowhere 
with  safety.  The  various  leaders  on  Iwth  sides  kept  their  doors 
shut,  meditated  a  little  on  their  intended  policy,  and  a  great  deal 
on  speeches  explanatory  thereof.  To  the  houses  of  avowed  parti- 
saDS,  of  lesser  note,  it  was  of  course  dangerous  to  go  ontil  pa> 
triotism  saw  its  way.  But  Hotherhithe  House  was  a  harbour  of 
refuj^e,  where  the  pohtical  men  of  war  could  lie  at  anchor,  and 
indeed  He  in  any  way  that  occurred  to  tltero.  The  Marquis  had 
politics,  but  they  were  in  his  proxy,  and  his  proxy  was  in  the 
hamls  of  a  good  and  great  man  in  whose  keeping  many  a  good 
and  small  man's  conscience  was  better  placed  than  if  its  owner 
had  retained  it.  The  Marchioness  had  more  decided  (Kilitics,  but 
they  were  chieflv  foreign  and  very  impartial.  She  cultivated  re- 
fugees of  all  kinds.  So  that  a  man  hail  run  away  from  something, 
the  dear  Marchioness  cared  little  from  which  side  he  had  esojiped. 
She  was  Britannia  in  miniature.  Poles,  Carlists,  Magyars,  Jesuits, 
Beds,  Whites,  and  Blacks,  were  sure  of  a  place  under  the  Rother- 
liithe  tcgis.  And  the  story  of  each  victim  in  succession  produced 
its  due  effect  ou  her  kindly  nature,  and  she  is  ^id  tu  have  rather 
pestered  the  Fore^n  Secretary  with  the  startling  revchitions 
brought  over  by  the  f>o\y ^\ot  prottffts,  w1h>  supplied  her  with  new 
and  variously  coloured  light  upon  Kuropean  interests.  But  neither 
Lord  Rotherhithe  nor  his  wife  was  a  party  adherent,  and  their 
house  was  one  which  the  most  timid  time-server  could  haunt  with- 
out fear  of  consequences.  And  when  the  crisis  came,  and  the 
[Cabinet  fell,  the  Kotherhithes,  who  had  not  given  a  diiaen  dinner* 
]  during  the  season,  fairly  set  Rotherhithe  House  open.  It  was  rather 
Isnpposod  tiiat  tlie  Earl  of  Rookbury,  wlio  delighted  in  moving 
labout  in  such  gatherings  as  a  crisis  assembles,  and  tormenting 
'^ those  who  were  tdready  afflicted,  had  counselled  the  Rotherhithe* 
to  this  hospitality.  For  he  was  a  spurtsman  of  the  atrocio«B 
cinas  who  strew  food  for  the  poor  birds,  and  then  tiro  upon  them, 
inhospitably. 

The  Kotherhithcs  bad  "  entertained  a  small  and  select  party  at 
dimmer;"  and  among  the  entertained  people  were  Lord  Rookbury 
and  Francis  Selwyn,  who>  as  osval  had  a  theological  fight,  this  time 
on  the  article  on  Justification,  in  which  as  Schryn  was  getting  the 
advantage,  Lord  Rookbury  went  away  to  hear  tm  set  of  Luercoia 
Borgia.  There  was  also  a  new  bishtip  there,  a  rcrv  handsome  man, 
wMo  took  no  fiartin  the  controversy,  and  perha\»  listened  with  the 
/hiateat  possible  cuii  of  his  line  lip,  as  a  pvoiewonWi  vnU  >K>ieiv 
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unalcun  go  to  work.  Next  to  his  Lordship  had  sat  the  dandy 
demcxmt,  Ciavenn^  Dorset,  of  whom  the  bishop  had  been  a  little 
mfnwl,  knowing;  thikl  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  aristocracy,  Dor- 
set** avovTcd  faith,  hke  the  Book  of  Esther,  contained  neither  the 
word  Qod  nor  Lord.  But  Clarering  h&d  behaved  with  exceeding 
pfoprMtY,  and  had  gone  so  far  in  a^eeing  with  the  bishop  on  the 
topK  of  edacftbon.  and  likc^vise  on  that  of  Uie  Philhnrmonio 
Conoertif  that  hit  Lord^hii)  n'as  quite  pleased,  and  thought,  in  his 
h«art,  that  if  the  people  ware  led  by  no  worse  men  than  Dorset, 
thcf  oooJd  not  go  so  rerr  wrong  but  that  sermons  and  chnroh 
exlenston  might  do  the  rest.  There  were  a  few  other  people  of 
quiet  note,  and  the  RotUerliithcs  would  lisve  been  tolerably  pleased 
with  the  dinner,  but  that  a  cruwd  was  to  4;nme  in  later. 

The  moms  looked  very  well  when  filled.  If  they  were  mine,  I 
should  take  out  at  least  half  the  sculpture,  and  lighten  those 
heavy  lines  in  the  elubornte  ceiling  of  the  principal  saloon,  and 
han^  th«  larga  painting  M-here  it  could  not  be  seen  so  well ;  and 
I  fhfiuld  further  improre  the  house  by  keeping  out  Baldy  Curlew, 
sad  all  (he  men  who  talk  to  him  in  a  low  voice  on  landings,  and 
give  a  mamehmrd  mr  Co  their  proceedings.  But  Rotherhithe  House 
»  nne  of  the  best  houses  in  London,  and  this  evening  its  statues, 
and  its  flowers,  and  its  soft  lights,  and  its  music,  and  about  three 
ndred  people,  "l«ft  nothiny;  to  be  desired,"  as  people  say, 
fetcept.  perhaps,  the  absence  ut  Baldy  Curlew,  whose  mission  is 
ItD  arcoofit  for  things. 

Sclwjn  had  good  naturedly  got  an  evening  invitation  for  his  )'oung 

rVt  vho  had  commenced  his  duties,  and  had  given  some 

lBti*fii(lion  to  his  chief  by  the  tact  with  which  he  had  dismissed 

I  jubbing  deputation  whom  it  would  hare  been  inconvenient  to 

the  ex-minister  to  receive.     Carlyon  had  managed  to  eofivey  such 

I  intent  regreu  on  the  part  of  8flwyn  tliat  he  could  not  see  the 

Iparty,  and  had  to  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  them,  that,  if 

"bere  were  one  subject  in  the  world  to  which  the  Minister  devoted 

■omings  of  study  and  night*)  of  reflLOtion,  that  subject  was  the 

Jbpst  wny  in  which  Kcl-Pic  Island  could  be  made  a  naval  depdt, 

llhst  ihr'cotirtesy  of  Selwyn  had  l)een  trumpeted  at  half-a-duzen 

meetings.    And  the  feat  did  the  more  credit  to  the  Minister 

to  thr  Secretary,  seeing  that  the  former  had  utterly  forgotten 

appointment  until  the  deputntion  was  announced,  and  the 

'  had  only  time  to  catch  a  few  hurried  words  from  Stilwvn 

:  to  get  up  the  points  from  the  Kel-I*ie  memorial  ns  he  wiilked 

down  stairs  to  torn  the  memorialists  out.    Bernard  had,  therefore, 

honestly  earned  his  card  for  the  Marchioness's  |>arty. 

'DiaC  amiable  person  ha<l  also  extended  her  invitations  to  all 

tber  presentable  refugees,  and  tliore  were  a  good  many  picturesque 

IbeMis  and  weU-waxed  mou^aches  sprinkled  amonj  the  pnrtv,  and 

inch  French  and  Italian  swellfd  the  miscellaneous  murmur  which, 

by  pleasant  feminine  laughs,  came  upon  the  car  as  one 

„jided  the  pmnd  staircase.     As  Bernard  went  up,  Lord  RocAl- 

rr*  who  had  only  wn/ted  to  see  fJrisi  pt/ison  Ket  son,  &nd -WW 

now  marking  the  people  who  arrived,  called  to  him. 
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"Well,  Mr.  Cariyon,  Constructing  a  new  ministry,  eh  ?  What 
do  you  keep  for  yourself? " 

"  1  thought  of  asking  your  lordship  what  you  considered  me  fit 
for,"  said  Bernard. 

"Ah!  That's  ouite  another  matter.  Suppose  you  take  the 
colonies — they  will  improve  you  in  geography,  and  as  nobody 
cares  about  them,  any  httlc  blunder  at  starting  will  do  no  great 
harm.  There's  always  a  run  for  the  colonies  when  there's  a 
change — so  many  rising  men  want  to  qualify  themselves  for  more 
serious  business.  Do  you  know  the  Marchioness  ?  No  ?  I  'U 
.  present  you." 

Tile  introduction  made,  Cariyon  was  going  on  through  the 
rooms,  but  Lord  Rookbury  detained  him. 

"Stay  here  a  little — never  mind  the  women — a  statesman*! 
mind  should  be  above  such  trifles.  Here 's  Acton  Calveley, 
another  young  man  whose  geography  will  bear  improving,  vi^ 
his  last  hooky  passim.  He  has  a  notion  that  the  new  men  will 
give  him  something,  whereas  tiiey'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  for 
two  reasons.  Well,  Calveley,  are  we  to  congratulate  you  ?  I 
heard  your  name  mentioned  in  a  verv  high  place  this  mom- 
ing." 

"  I  believe  that — a — nothing  is  settled"  said  Acton  Calveley, 
in  a  confidential  voice  and  with  a  very  mysterious  look,  for  botli 
of  which  Lord  Rookbury  resolved  to  take  instant  vengeance. 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  Calveley,"  said  his 
lordsliip,  in  a  tone  of  great  interest,  "  as  it  implies  that  you  arc 
not  to  be  congratulated.  Were  it  otherwise,  you  would  have 
known  that  all  is  settled.'* 

Calveley  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  harder  work  than  a  man  at 
his  time  of  life  ought  to  be  put  to. 

"Your  information  is  always  so  unexceptionable, Lord  Rook* 
bury, — and  yet  I  am  disposed  to  tliink  that  you  are  mistaken — at 
least  premature." 

"  My  dear  Acton,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  witli  an  air  which 
implied  that  he  was  going  to  put  the  matter  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  "this  gentleman  —  you  should  know  one 
another,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Cariyon,  Mr.  Calveley  —  this  gentle- 
men is  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Selwi-n.  1  suppose  I  need  say 
I  no  more." 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Acton,  "  that  is  authority  which — but  I 
must  speak  to  Lady  Rothcrhithc."  And  he  entered  her  presence, 
rather  abruptly  for  so  very  well-mannered  a  person. 

"  Eligible  young  man,  that,  for  an  Under  Secretary,"  said  Lord 
Rookbury,  looking  after  him  for  a  moment.  "  What  could  you 
have  to  ^o  with  it  ? " 

''^That  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  asked  him,  if  he  had 
waited,"  oaid  Bernard.     "  But  why  did  you  refer  to  me?" 

"  To  show  you  what  feather-heads  these  talented  young  men  are. 
You  must  study  such  people,  as  you  will  l>e  in  contact  with  a 
good  many  of  tbcra  in  your  time,  Mr.  Sccrelar^  CatV-jOYx." 
Bernard  did  not  answer,  but  he  thouglat  Ui&^  on  ^^Nft^wV^^Ac^ 
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Calveley  was  in  i  more  respectable  position  than  the  Earl,  who 
had  simply  acted  a  lie,  and  had  mystified  the  younger  man.  Ke- 
•olving,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  undeceive  the  latter,  so  far 
%B  his  own  share  in  the  afTair  was  concerned*  Cartyon  again 
entered  the  saloon,  and  made  his  way  through  the  crowd.  Pre- 
sently he  met  Sclwyn,  ^rho  was  coming  away. 

**  Make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  Mr.  Cariyon,"  said  the  ex- 
minister,  smiling. 

"  Good  advice  from  anybody,"  said  an  exceedingly  pretty 
womao,  with  a  dark  eye  and  a  slightly  resolute  lip,  who  was  look- 
ingcaneativ  at  Setwyn  as  he  passed — "but  from  you  it  sounds 
Un  an  awnd  warning.  Anything  particularly  dreadful  going  to 
fawpen." 

Selwyn  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  rich  musical  voice  of  the 
flpeaker  were  not  particularly  welcome  to  his  ear,  but  the  expres- 
sion on  his  well-trained  features  was  so  evanescent  that  it  escaped 
Carlyon,  if  not  the  lady. 

**  Who  could  speak  of  dreadful  things  to  Mrs.  Forester,"  be 
laid,  with  a  half  smile>  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  an  advanc- 
ing group  comi>cllcd  him  to  pause  for  an  instant,  and  the  painted 
feathers  of  Mrs.  Forester's  fan  lay  on  his  arm. 

"  Why  do  you  avoid  me — why  do  you  cschev.^  me  ?  "  she  said, 
in  «  low,  earnest  tone.    ^'  You  understand  the  word — it  belongs 
to  your  own  school.    Tou  hate  me." 
^  Fancy,"  said  Selwyn,  coldly. 

"  No,"  she  whispered,  "  you  will  not  take  the  trouble  ?  I  am 
not  worth  your  hate  ?  That  is  the  thought  in  your  brain  at  this 
moment.     I  can  read  it." 

"  You  are  a  6rst-rate  actress  in  charades,  they  tell  me,  Mrs. 
Forester,"  said  Selwyn,  still  with  a  cold,  but  very  courteous, 
manner,  "  but  we  all  make  mistakes  at  times.  See,  there  is 
Alboni  going  to  the  instrument — how  delighted  we  are  going  to 
be!" 

"No  aJTected  pleasure,  Mr.  Selwyn.  You  arc  known  to  care 
nothing  fur  music.  But  anything  tu  evade  an  answer.  Sit  here 
and  listen  to  Alboni,  and  1  will  promise  not  to  interrupt  your 
newly-discovered  sensations." 

The  ex-minister's  glance  was  not  one  of  gratification  at  being 
thus  ordered  to  take  his  place  beside  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  in  London,  but  he  could  hardly  disobey  the  command, 
and  as  he  sat  down  he  met  tlie  keen  eye  of  Lord  Hookbury,  who 
was  watching  the  scene  with  evident  amusement.  As  soon  as  the 
^L  Earl  saw  that  Selwyn  had  observed  him,  he  made  a  little  mocking 
^H  bow,  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed,  except  by  his  theological  friend, 
^^  and  then  walked  away  and,  planting  himself  before  the  picture  of 
\  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  which  hangs  between  the  windows, 

^H     affected  to  study  the  story. 

^H  Tlie  finest  contralto  voice  in  the  world  then  silenced  everybody, 
^H  tmtil  the  artist,  with  a  frank,  hearty  smile,  put  out  one  plump 
^"  arm  for  the  ghves  which  a  Duke  Jianded  to  her,  and  iW  olivet 
I        fvr  the  bouquet,  orer  which  a  Field-Marshal  had  We\>X.  N\^\ax\X. 
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nurJ.     Amid    the    well-bred   rapturcB    which    followed,   Mn, 
Forester  said, 

'*  I  humbly  hope  she  has  repaid  you  for  the  Tcxation  of  haTing 
to  sit  by  mc  for  five  minutes." 

'*  Whnt  strange  things  you  say,"  replied  Selwyn. 

"  And  who  drives  me  botli  tu  do  mud  to  say  strange  thin|^  }** 
returned  the  lady,  reproachfully. 

"The  Devil,  1  believe,"  said  Selwyn  to  himself,  but  ho  framed 
the  reply  somewhat  more  courteously  for  the  lady.  "  Is  that 
another  charade?'"  he  asked,  laughing.    "  I  give  it  up.'' 

^' You  will  exasperate  me  into  frensy  one  of  these  days,  with 
your  mocking  coldness,  and  your  resolution  not  to  understand 
and  appreciate  me,  Francis  Selwyn,"  said  the  lady,  bitterly,  "and 
then  upon  your  conscience  will  lie  any  folly  I  may  commit.  I  do 
not  believe  yon  even  read  my  letters.  Do  you,  now  ?  On  your 
honour  as  a  gentleman  }" 

"  1  read  all  letters,"  said  Selwyn,  with  affected  solemnity,  ''and 
my  secretary  tliere,  Mr.  Carlyon,  folds,  indorses,  and  files  them. 
He  is  a  most  accurate  person,  1  assure  you.  Mr.  Carlyon,  ]  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  you  to  Mrs.  ForcMer.  Mr.  Carlyon's 
taste  for  music  is  highly  cultivated,  and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
whether  Alboni's  last  embroideries  were  legitimate  or  not,"  And 
Selwyn  managed  to  retreat  while  speaking.  The  look  which  fol- 
lowed Iriin  was  not  an  amiable  tine,  nor  was  it  lost  upon  a  couple  of 
perfectly -dressed  young  men  wlio  stood  near.  One  of  them  waa 
handsome,  and  wore  dark  moustaches,  which  descended  at  so  acute 
an  angle  that  their  point  up  at  his  nose  seemed  to  connect  the 
arrangement  with  the  invention  for  keeping  a  horse  from  throwing 
down  his  head.  The  other  was  very  fair,  snub-nosed,  rosy,  and 
whiskerless,  with  straitjlit  hair  and  a  hnge  chcrubV-wings  cravat, 

"I  say,  Alfred,"  said  the  mnustached  one,  "how  that  Mrs. 
Forester  bores  Selwyn.  The  poor  fellow  has  no  peace  of  his 
life." 

"  Serves  him  right,"  replied  the  gentleman  addressed  as  Alfred, 
glancing  down  at  his  magnificent  studs.  "  Why  don*t  he  tell  her 
to  not.  I  should  like  to  catch  her  or  any  other  woman  boring  me, 
if  I  didn't  choose  to  give  her  encouragement." 

**  Hang  it,  Manvers,"  said  the  other,  who  having  more  elements 

of  success  about  him,  spoke,  as  is  usual,  in  a  better  tone  than  tine 

mere  pretender,  *' what  *s  he  to  do?     If  she  hkcs  him,  there's  no 

'  law  to  prevent  her  telling  him  so.     I  only  wish  it  was  ray  case  in- 

stead  of  his." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  yours  or  mine  either^  if  wc  took  the 
trouble,"  replied  Mr.  Alfred  Manvers. 

Tlie  handsome  man  brought  his  chin  over  the  edge  of  his  neck- 
collar,  in  order  to  look  loftily  at  the  speaker,  as  this  assumjition 
of  equality  by  no  means  pleased  him. 

"  Dare  say,"  he  said,  *'  hut  1  don*t  think  you  know  her." 

"But  I   do."  replied  Manvers;   "I  was  introduced  to  her  at 
Chiswick  by  the  IVintertons.     I  got  up  >\er  carnage." 
"H'ellf  I  want  to  hear  her  apeak  agun.     Go  »t\A  tsW  tft  Vk«, 
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thmt  a  ft  good  fellow.  Her  roice  reminds  me  of  somebody^s,  I 
cui't  teU  wboie.     1  'U  keep  neur  you." 

Mr.  MaBTon  did  not  appear  over-eager  to  accept  the  niUeion, 
but  he  could  hardly  refuse  it  after  what  he  had  said,  so  he  lounged 
up  to  the  couch  on  which  Mrs.  Koreater  «at,  talking  to  Bernard. 

"^  How  de  doo,  Mr».  Forester  }  Quite  a  crowd.  Alboni  really 
quite  anhearablc  to-night — can't  think  what's  possessed  lier  to 
atng  tbat  thing.     She  always  spoils  it." 

MiB.  Forester  could  sec  rather  better  than  most  persons  in  the 
ii>om>  but  that  van  no  reason  why  she  should  not  carry  a  weapon 
of  defence  against  Alfreds,  and  so,  having  put  up  her  glass  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  very  conscientioualy  for  some  time,  she 
nid — 

*  I  dare  say  it  was  rery  bad,  but  I  don't  remember  you." 

*  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  atChiswick  the  other  day," 
nid  Mr.  Manvers,  who  was  growing  hot,  the  rather  as  his  friend 
was  edging  aa  close  as  was  convenient.  ^'  I  was  with  Mrs. 
Wintertoo." 

**0!*'  said  Mrs.  Forester,  an  she  would  have  received  a  ser- 
vant's apology  fur  a  mistake,  and  iumiediately  resuming  her  oon- 
venation  with  Carlyon.  *'  Then  you  think  tlic  statue  idealised 
out  of  all  womanhood — well — yes — but  then — " 

**  Tbat  will  do,  Al,"  said  his  friend,  passing  him.  "You  needn't 
wait.  I  remember  the  voice  now — it 's  Rachel's,  where  she  Kpcaks 
Mk  contemptuously  to  what's  his  name — you  know  the  play." 

And  as  Mrs.  Forester  did  not  betray  ttic  slightest  intention  of 
looking  round  again,  Mr.  Manvers,  after  a  pause,  thought  he  had 
better  not  wait,  and  departed  with  malice  in  his  little  heart,  and 
determined  to  hint  scandal  against  her  in  all  places.  6he  had 
better  have  spoken  to  the  fool,  whom  she  remembered  perfectly 
(Lucy  Forester  only  forgot  one  thing  in  all  her  life),  and  Lhaiiked 
hixn  for  gettins  up  her  carriage,  and  then  he  would  have  been 
harmlMS.  To  oe  sure  he  could  not  do  much  harm,  but  one  never 
knows,  and  besides,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  not 
Christian-hke  tu  annoy  people. 

Mr.  Manvers,  disconcerted,  made  his  way  into  one  of  the 
■nailer  rooms,  and  found  that  some  kind  of  scene  was  in  progress. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  girls  and  men  encircling  somebody, 
who  seemed  busily  making  arrangements  for  a  display  of  inge- 
nuity. Being  n  smallish  person,  Xf  r.  Manvers  soon  penetrated  to 
the  h«art  of  the  mysterv.  One  of  Lady  Rutherhithe's  foreign 
perta  was  preparing  to  "  distinguish  himself,"  a  process  which  all 
ezoetpt  the  best  class  of  foreigners  dtcm  necessary  in  society.  The 
actor  in  question  was  a  fat  man,  with  rather  short  legs,  over  which 
bii  trousers  were  severely  tightened.  He  showed  an  ample  ex- 
paose  of  white  waistcoat,  and  his  hair  was  crop|ied  so  short,  and 
■o  Isstened  back  witb  cunning  appliances,  that  his  large  elephant 
•an  wore  brot^ht  inta  tdmost  undesirable  prominence.  With  eyes 
Tery  wide  apart,  with  a  hus'e  and  terrible  nose,  and  with  a  black 
hetfge  of  comne  woastiiche  bristling  round  his  roou1.\\,\\e  toS^V 
perhaps  bare  been  called  hideous  by  those  whose   BtanAaTi  oV 
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beauty  is  conventional,  a  class  now  being  heavily  discouraged  by  the 
P.  R.  B.  and  others.  He  was  addressing  liis  very  select  audience 
in  perfectly  good  English,  but  illustrating  it  with  Conlinent&l 
energy. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  my  dear  friends,  tbat  as  regards 
music  I  am,  myself,  wild,  mad,  frantic,  insane,  distracted,  in  short, 
lunatic.  But  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  wretch  who 
blasphemed  music  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  noblest  professors 
is  as  true  as  the  stars.  You  all  know  me,  all  Europe  knows  me, 
all  the  world  knows  the  name  of  Maximilien  St.  Croix  d'Or; 
therefore,  I  would  not  lie  to  you.     Attend." 

With  this  modest  lo^ic,  M.  Maximilien  look  a  chair  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  admiring  circle. 

"  You  all  know,"  he  said,  "  that  grand  and  glorified  opera  of  the 

heaveiUy  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  1  mean,  of  course,  Der  Frei- 

,  tckutz.     I  need  not   speak   about   it.     You   know  every  scene. 

^  Attend.     When  that  opera  was  first  given  to  the  world,  1  was  a 

!  Student  of  medicine  in  tlie  town  of  Sarlzburg      I  sang,  smoked, 

(  danced,  drank,  loved — what  is  a  student's  life  ?     My  best  friend, 

[Alexis  LamtdofiT,  a  young  Russian,  Shared  my  song,  my  tobacco 

bag,   my   partners,   my  wine — everything,"  added  the  fat  man, 

"  but  one — tlie  heart  of  my  Lavinia." 

A  little  laughter  here  hinted  to  the  narrator,  that  sentiment  was 
ineffective  in  an  English  saloon.  He  remembered  how  in  Germany 
full-sized  men  will  grunt  their  sympathy  at  a  love-tale,  but  he 
went  on. 

**  Der  Freiachutz  was  produced  at  our  theatre.  The  students 
attended  en  majtse.  Alexis  and  myself  sat  side  by  side.  The 
opera  was  triumphant — it  was  a  glory — it  was  a  madness.  Yet  there 
were  some  who  resisted  its  inspiration.  Among  them,  I  grieve  to 
tell  you,  was  my  own  dearest  friend,  my  Alexis.  He  saw  no 
beauty  in  those  wild  and  demoniac  wailings,  and  he  turned  the 
sweet  love-strains  to  ridicule.  I  bore  it  long,  for  the  first  notes 
bad  done  their  work  on  me,  and  I  could  have  gone  proudly  to 
death  for  the  man  who  thought  out  that  god-like  overture.  Scene 
by  scene,  the  hearts  of  Alexis  and  myself  became  more  and  more 
estranged.  I  remonstrated,  I  implored,  I  entreated,  I  wept,  but 
he  was  first  cold,  then  angry,  then  insulting.  Finally,  when  the 
terrific  scene  opened,  and  Caspar,  surrounded  by  the  skulls,  and 
with  the  fire-eyed  owl  beside  him,  dragged  Adolph  into  the  diabo- 
lical circle,  and  pronuunced  the  incantation,  amid  thunder,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  owl,  and  the  howls  of  the  demons,  Alexis 
burst  into  a  scornful  laughter,  and  hissed.  Yes,  he  Alexis  Larai- 
doft"  dared  to  hiss  Von  Weber,  1  can  toll  you  little  more — my 
love  was  hate — I  struck  him,  and  in  a  fierce  battle  we  rolled  under 
the  seats,  and  were  both  kicked  out  of  the  theatre.  Wc  mutually 
swore  a  deadly  revenge,  and  parted  for  ever." 

"  Deuced  amusing— glad  it's  over — drawled  a  haughty-looking 
guardsman  to  the  pretty  girl  on  his  arm.    "  Will  you  have  an  ice  ?" 
'^But  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  over,"  awd  the  ^oun^XaA'j.    « 1 
/aust  hear  it  aU.     It 's  dehglitful." 
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*•  Too  TJolent  for  my  taste,  but  as  you  please," 
goardsfnan,  with  tlte  air  of  a  martyr. 

**  But  limes  changed/*  said  M.  Maximilien,  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and  looking  at  it,  to  see  whether 
the  dye  came  off  his  hair ;  "  and  I  had  for  some  years  left  the 
medical  profession,  and  had  become  the  mnnager  uf  the  opera  in 
the  city  of  Schlossaltcnburg.  The  revolution  broke  out.  I  did 
my  best  to  keep  my  opera  going,  for  music  has  no  party.  When 
llie  aristocrats  triumphed,  I  wrote  a  song  in  their  glory,  which  ray 
nrimo  donna  sang  in  an  ecstasy  for  loyalty,  wrapping  the  Duke's 
banner  around  her.  And  when  they  were  murdered  1  wrote  an- 
other song  in  glory  of  the  revolutionists,  which  my  prima  donna 
sang  in  an  ecstacy  for  liberty,  wrapping  the  tricolor  around  her. 
AU  went  wc)l.  Among  ray  operas  1  re^nvcd  Der  Freischutz,  with 
splendour,  and  though  my  actors  were  fighting  in  the  barri- 
in  the  morning,  and  could  not  attend  rehearsals,  still  our 
bie  was  superb.  But  one  afternoon,  after  much  Bghting  in 
streets,  I  %vas  called  to  the  hospital  to  see  one  of  my  per- 
formers, who  had  been  wounded.  As  I  consoled  him,  ray  eye 
fell  on  the  face  of  a  badly-h'urt  patient  on  another  bed.  lie  wore 
a  uniform,  crimson  with  blood,  dark  with  stains.  It  was  Alexis, 
who  had  entered  the  military  service,  and  who  had  come  to 
Schlossaltcnburg  to  Ml  upon  our  barricades.  Our  eyes  met 
sara^ly.  Each  remembered  the  oath  of  deadly  vengeance.  That 
night  he  died." 

M.Maximilicn  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  clearing  his  way  right 
and  left  amid  the  circle,  seized  a  footstool,  a  vase  of  flowers  from 
a  side-table,  a  candeUbruni  from  a  bracket,  and  snatching  several 
hats  from  their  astounded  owners,  proceeded  to  range  the  various 
objects  in  a  circle  on  tlic  floor.  Casting  his  eyes  around,  he  per- 
ceived one  of  those  quaint  little  owl-inkstands  which  stare  an 
author  out  of  countenance,  and  this  he  placed  on  the  chair  by  his 
side.  Then  tearing  at  a  poker  from  the  hearth,  he  sprang  into  tlie 
ring^  he  had  made. 

'*  I  am  Caipar.  Round  me  are  the  skuUs  from  which  the  fiend- 
Hfht  is  to  gleam  out.  Here  is  the  devil-owl.  But  where  is 
Adolph?  Ma !"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  in  his  strong  and  brawny 
hand  the  startled  Mr.  .Mfrcd  Manvers,  he  dragged  that  dandified 
young  eentleman  over  the  hats,  and  into  the  ring,  and,  despite  his 
uncomfcrtable  protests,  held  him,  as  in  a  rice,  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  spectators. 

«  Do  not  laugh,"  he  thundered,  "  but  attend.  I  have  told  you 
that  Alexis  died.  Tlic  guardians  of  the  hospital  were  ray  friends. 
It  is  enough.  Three  nights  later,  Z>er  FrmcAu/r  was  perfonued — 
the  theatre  was  crowded,  shouting,  maddened.  I  was  the  Caspar. 
The  incantation  scene  came  on,  and  Caspar  stood,  as  now,  in  the 
ring,  and  by  his  side  the  shuddering  Adolph.  The  dreadful  music 
was  played,  the  skulls  flamed  out,  the  owl  shrieked,  tlie  demons 
yelled,  and  Caspar,  as  now,  /elJ  upon  his  knees,  ho\d\u^  aWmMV 
skuU  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  fecndft.  "  \\»V 
Ji»  /"  he  shouted,  holding  up  another  hat  on  the  end  ot  \\v»  ^V«, 
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that  skull  was  the  skull  of  my  friend  Alexis.  *  My  friend/  I  ex- 
claimedy  *  you  have  hissed  the  music  of  Der  Freischatz.  Now,  ycm 
assist  at  its  performance — have  I  kept  my  oath?'" 

The  group  broke  up,  some  of  the  girls  being  the  least  in  the 
wotIi!  fluttered  by  the  story,  and  the  grim  intensity  with  which 
M.  St.  Croix  D'Or  !md  told  the  last  portion. 

"  Of  course  you  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  to  Mrs. 
Forester,  who,  on  Bernard's  arm,  had  been  listening  to  the  cata- 
itrophe. 

"  I  believe  everything,"  said  beaatifal  Lucy  Forester,  "it  saves 
one  such  a  world  of  bore  from  intelligent  people  who  are  anxious 
to  explain  things  you  doubt  about." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Lord  Rookbury.  "  Well,  Calveley,  any 
fresh  news?  I  told  yon  how  things  were  going,  but  you  did  not 
look  as  if  you  believed  me,  though  you  saw  I  was  speaking  to  Mr. 
Selwyn's  confidential  secretary." 

"Who,  however,"  suid  Carlyon,  "begs  to  disclaim  having  fur- 
nished Lord  Rookbury  with  any  information,  or  having  had  any 
to  furnish  him  with." 

"That's  the  way  these  young  diplomatists  talk,"  said  the  Earl, 
coolly.  "They  have  no  conscience.  The  statement  comes  well 
from  him,  as,  now  that  Selwyn  is  gone,  he  and  I  are  the  only 
persons  in  the  room  who  know  that  there  is  to  be  no  new 
ministry." 

Acton  Calveley  looked  astonished.  Mrs.  Forester  looked  as- 
toniifhed.  Bernard  Carlyon  was  going  to  look  astonished,  when 
he  remembered  the  peculiar  talents  of  Lord  Rookbury.  The 
Marquis  of  Rothcrhithe  came  up. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Rookbury.  Selwyn  has  told  Maria 
that  they  are  nil  back  again.     Can  she  have  mistaken  him?" 

"  No,  jrAi?  never  mistakes  Mr.  Selwyn,"  ^^aid  the  Enrl.  looking 
straight  at  Mrs.  Forester  as  he  spoke.  "But  then  the  Mar- 
chioness is  a  person  of  tact." 

The  answer  might  have  been  in  Arabic  or  Chinese  for  aught 
that  it  conveyed  to  any  of  the  hearers  except  the  lady,  who  strug- 
gled hard  against  a  flush,  and  kept  it  down. 

"  How  you  all  stare,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Mr.  Selwyn's  own  secre- 
tary, too,  pretending  that  he  did  not  know  this  afternoon  that  the 
Queen,  on  the  Duke^s  advice,  has  ordered  all  the  Ministers  back 
to  tlieir  places  until  further  notice.  Yes,  Mrs.  Forester,  Mr.  Sel- 
W)'n  and  all,  with  a  thousand  apologies  for  anticipating  your  en- 
pnuiry.  It  is  time  of  peace  again,  now,  my  dear  Marquis,  and  your 
Temple  of  Janus  may  rlosc  as  soon  as  you  like.  'I'he  crisis  is  over, 
and  the  country  rather  better  than  could  be  expected." 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

OntTLT   nmiNDED    FOK   LAWTEE*. 

•*  But  whctfcer  yoa  intend  to  follow  your  profession  or  not," 
said  Mr.  >folrsworlh  to  Bernard,  shortly  after  the  return  of  the 
bltirr  from  A9[>en  Court,  **  you  should  qualify  yourself  for  it  by 
passing  your  examination.  It  will  do  you  no  harm,  in  after  life, 
to  have  acquitted  yourself  well,  and  besides,  it  looks  vague  and 
scrambling  to  have  given  your  notices  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
have  served  out  your  time,  as  you  have  done,  and  then  to  turn 
away  from  the  Hidl.  A  man  should  complete  what  he  undertakes.'^ 

Th«  arguments  were  unexceptionable,  and  Bernard  Carlyon 
prepared  for  the  examination  which  solicitors  have  been  of  late 
ymn  required  to  undergo,  before  receiving  the  certificate  that 
thrv  are  competent  to  be  trusted  with  (he  interests  of  their  fellow- 
•olflcoCa.  The  legal  Great-Go  is  not  a  very  formidable  affair, 
kevwcr,  and  the  young  gentleman  who  fails  in  it  must  have 
given  beer  and  cigars  an  unfair  preference  over  Blackstone  and 
Cbitty.  In  the  old  times,  the  judge  who  admitted  the  solicitor  to 
nractice  was  sapposed  to  investigate  his  le^l  acquirements ;  but, 
tor  BAiiy  years  nefore  the  regular  examination  was  ordained,  the 
jw%e«  imagined  that  they  had  almost  enough  to  do,  without  per- 
famtllf  this  educational  operation,  and  t]\c  thing  became  a  form. 
Sone  stock  anecdotes  on  the  subject  are  still  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  novice — ihcy  are,  however,  the  Joe  Millers  of 
Chancery  Lane,  and  nobody  repeats  them  except  in  lay  company. 
One  of  them  records  that  the  great  lawyer,  Lord  RUenborougn, 
observing  a  country  youth  of  an  ingenuous  appearance  come  np 
to  be  admitted  as  a  solicitor,  burst  upon  him  with  tlie  following 
•nquiries — 

**  Well,  Sir,  you  have  learned  the  law  ?" 

**  Yes,  Sir;  yea,  my  lord  I  mean,  at  least  I  hope  so,"  was  the 
vsry  proper  reply  of  the  candidate.'* 

"  >ery  well.  Now,  suppose  a  tenant  for  life  should  hold  over, 
wbafs  the  remedy  against  him  ?'' 

"  Well,  my  lord,  that  is  a  case  in  which — let  me  see— yes, 
with  deference  to  your  lordship,  I  presume  that  the  course  would 
be  regular — I  should  proceed  by  ejectment." 

And  the  hope  of  the  village  looked  for  approbation. 

**  Ha !  And  you  'd  serve  the  notice  by  nading  it  on  the  outside 
of  bis  coffin,  I  suppose  }" 

The  story  is  variously  Bnished,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
namtor.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  aspirant  for  a  licence,  on 
comprehending  that  lie  hsd  been  '' sold,"  fell  down  in  a  fit,  or 
JMBped  out  of  window,  or  took  the  coach  back  to  Suffolk  and 
cultivated  turnips  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life,  or  assented  to 
fcb«  judge's  view,  adding  an  enquiry  whether  he  would  like  any- 
thing to  drink,  in  all  of  which  ways  facetious  men  have  cctncVudid 
it  in  oar  hairing.  But  to  the  uneducated  multitude  "\t  raa^  \vt  «i 
weiS  far    jou    to    explain    tiiat     iiord     EUfinbotQ\njV  a    "  M^l'*^ 
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amounted  to  this,  "  Holding  over"  means  keeping  possession  of 
property  longer  than  you  are  entitled  to  do,  as  a  man  would  who 
had  a  lease  for  seven  years  and  stayed  for  eight.  But  a  "  tenant 
for  life  "  can  hardly  adopt  this  unlawful  course,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  apprentice  of  the  law,  who  was  instantly  anxious,  at  the  very 
sound  of  an  apparent  wrong,  to  be  down  upon  the  wrong-doer,  was, 
therefore,  a  little  liasty.  But  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  tell 
this  or  any  other  story  that  requires  explanation. 

The  Hall  of  the  Law  Society,  in  Ciianccry  Lane,  has  various 
merits,  and  one  of  them  is  the  remarkable  talent  with  which  the 
architect  has  jammed  it  into  the  narrow  slit  which  alone  could  be 
spared  to  it  in  that  costly  territory.  The  interior  of  the  Hall  is 
handsome,  and  many  bills  of  costs  must  have  been  duly  paid 
before  the  funds  for  raising  the  structure  could  have  been  accu- 
mulated. The  portrait  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honoured 
members  of  the  profession  is  the  only  offering  by  the  fine  arts  to 
their  sulky  sister,  described  by  Lord  Coke  as  "  tlie.  Lady  Law, 
who  loveth  to  lie  alone."  There  are  lectures  delivered,  at  night, 
to  the  rising  generation  of  legalists;  and  under  the  same  roof, 
moreover,  is  a  ver)*  good  club,  whose  wines  are  choice,  and  have 
been  shed  in  honour  of  many  verdicts  gained — and  lost.  It  was 
into  this  Hall  that  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon  and  about  a  hundred 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  paid  their  country  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ^ineas,  were  inducted  one  morning,  in  order  to  its  being 
seen  how  far  ihey  were  qualified  for  getting  back  that  liberal 
outlay,  and  perhaps  the  odd  thousand  or  thirteen  hundred  pounds 
which  their  fees  and  five  years'  probation  had  cost  most  of  them. 
Far  be  it  from  a  writer  who  hath  to  do  with  social  life  to 
repudiate  the  valued  and  time-honoured  right  of  caricaturing 
lawyers.  What  substitute  could  we  find  for  that  easy  and  popular 
satire,  which  finds  a  response  in  the  heart  of  even'  man  who  has 
ever  been  defended  or  punished  by  law  ?  But  there  may  be  no 
objection  to  the  disabusing  the  popular  mind  of  a  current  im- 
pression that  a  solicitor's  education  is  a  cheap  thing ;  and,  indeed, 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  not  an  artful  way  of  further  prejudicing 
the  public  against  the  profession,  seeing  that  it  will  naturally  and 
liberally  he  supposed  that  the  more  a  lawyer  has  spent,  the  more 
eager  he  will  be  to  get  his  money  back. 

It  was  a  gloomy,  chilly  morning,  and  as  the  assemblage  of  soli- 
citors in  expectancy  waited  the  opening  of  the  doors,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  crowd  was  not  lively.  The  young  lawyer,  however, 
becomes  a  grave  man  of  business  long  before  the  collegian  or  the 
medical  student  has  finished  what  I  am  told  is  called  larking.  There 
is  such  an  utter  absence  of  everything  but  prosaic  commonplace  in 
the  lawyer's  avocation  (with  llie  exception  of  that  very  small  pro- 
portion of  his  engagements  which  connects  itself  with  the  public 
trials)  and  such  an  absolute  necessity  for  that  commonplace  to  be 
regularly  and  strictly  followed  out,  that  a  few  montlis  of  such 
pursuit  tones  down  the  young  professional  man  into  order  and 
gravity.  He  has  no  animating  strugg\c,  t\o  coWe^ate  V\oT\o\vr»  Vi 
prompt  and  to  reward  his  nights  of  toU  and  Vaboui  ■,  Vve  «*«  tvouc 
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of  the  strange  and  varying  physical  phenomena  which  render  the 
medical  career  one  of  inceuantly  shiftinj^  excitement.  And  with- 
out any  valgar  disparagement  uf  a  noble  calling,  rendered  ignoble 
only  by  exoeptioual  followers,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  while 
the  collegian's  studies  are  chiefly  of  an  elevating  character,  and 
while  the  wildest  young  fellow  who  ever  ran  the  hospital  must  feel 
that  in  every  bandage  he  secures,  every  muscle  he  learns,  be  is 
iTcrsonally  doing  something  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the  young 
lawyv  must  take  an  unusually  extended  view  of  his  business,  if 
he  leea  in  it  much  more  than  a  complicated  machine  for  helping 
mankind  to  indulge  its  antagonism  according  to  rule.  His  own 
share  in  the  working  of  the  engine  into  one  end  of  which  we  cram 
a  furious,  bewildered,  and  prejudiced  brace  of  enemies,  while  from 
the  other  we  draw  a  pellucid  stream  of  equity,  is  usually  so  in- 
direct as  scarcely  to  be  appreciable.  The  absence  of  any  direct 
and  risible  purpose  in  nine-tenths  of  a  young  lawyer's  work  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  premature  absence  of  outward 
interest  in  it.  The  groups  which  clustered  in  the  portico  of  the 
Lav  Hall  on  the  morning  in  question,  presented  a  marked  con- 
trast to  similar  gatherings  at  Guy's  and  at  the  University. 

Most  of  the  men  looked  as  if  they  had  been  reading  hard,  and 
these  were  calm  and  confident  enough.  But  there  were  a  few  who 
had  scorned  any  preparatory  training,  and  had  been  very  vauntful 
until  within  a  few  days  of  the  appointed  date,  when  they  suddenly 
grew  tightened  and  laid  out  for  themselves  a  system  of  reading 
which  no  one  but  the  man  who  got  through  Euclid  at  breakfast 
(omttting  the  childish  ABC  and  Dand  the  foolish  pictures)  could 
ever  accomplish  in  the  time.  Consequently  they  came  up,  ill  with 
their  gigantic  e6forts,  and  flustered  at  their  ineflicacy.  It  was  a 
little  piteous  to  hear  a  few  of  the  questions  these  men  pot  to 
belter  informed  friends,  and  the  helpless  want  of  mental  digestion 
displayed  by  the  enquirers.  Among  them  there  was  a  fast  young 
gentJeman,  named  Bliber  (somewhat  of  our  friend  Mr.  Chtiquer- 
bent's  sdiool),  who  was  especially  conscious  of  having  neglected 
his  studies.  He,  in  bis  despair,  had  devised  a  small  theory  of 
mnemonics,  which  he  trusted  would  help  h'uu  to  recollect  some  of 
the  more  salient  points  in  the  law  creed.  He  had  been  living 
rather  too  hard  in  more  senses  than  one.  Coming  up  to  Bernard, 
whom  he  knew,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  I  say — do  me  a  favour.  Ask  me  a  question  or  two,  such  as 
you  tliink  the  fellows  inside  will  put." 

Carlyon  laughed,  and,  knowing  his  man,  asked  him  a  very 
simple  Chancery  question  indeed — one  equivalent  to  asking  a 
young  lady  over  her  first  music-book,  how  many  semitones  there 
are  in  an  octave. 

"  Stop,"  he  answered,  "  don't  hurry  me.  I  '11  tell  you.  William, 
that  means  a  bill;  resurrectionist,  that 's revivor;  don't  hurry  me 
—last  part  of  the  7^r/ief,  that's  supplement." 

**  Just  so, a  bill  uf  revivor  and  supplement,"  said  Bernard.  "I 
think  I  like  your  system,  but  you  liave  only  ansvcTcd  W\t  ^^\tt  , 
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**  I  knnw  that.  1  'm  going  oa,"  and  he  straggled  to  recall  his 
imitgery.  "  Confound  it,  if  they  would  examine  me  in  my  own 
chambers  I  should  be  perfect,  because  I  know  to  what  corners  to 
look  for  my  aigns,  but  here  I  am  lost.  Revivor  and  supplement, 
well,  so  far  so  good.  Then  there  *s  a  nobleman's  eldest  son 
William,  that^s  a  second  title  to  the  bill ;  and  then  a  chap  beating 
clothes,  that 's  abating  the  suit;  and  then,  a  theatrical  bespeak, 
that's  praying  a  specific  performance.  No,  I  don't  seem  to  have 
got  what  you  ask.     Try  another." 

"  Yes — what's  that  dirty  fellow  eyeing  yoa  in  that  carious  way 
for.  He  looks  like  one  of  Tango's  men.  Arc  you  afraid  of  any- 
thing? Shall  I  speak  to  him?  It  won't  do  to  be  caught  to-day, 
you  know." 

"  Would  you  be  so  good,"  returned  the  fast  man,  looking  round 
in  some  trepidation. 

Bernard  had  seen  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  watcher  and  became 
quickly  to  an  understanding,  promoted  by  Carlyon's  fingers  coming 
into  contact  with  the  others  dirty  paw  for  a  moment. 

"  1  can't  say  after  to-day,"  saad  the  roan  mysteriously. 

"After  to-day,  I  dare  say  he  don't  care,"  said  Bernard,  "and 
he  '■  always  to  be  foand,  you  know." 

•*Nogo,"  said  a  keen-faced,  dark-eyed,  not  ilMooking  person, 
cwdently  of  the  Hebraic  faith,  gliding;  from  round  a  column — '*  1 
mxist  have  him,  Mr.  Carlyon.  The  clerk  to  the  firm  that  sues  is 
actually  standing  there,  going  up  to  be  examined.  He  sent  over 
for  me.  There  's  no  help,  unless  he  had  the  sense  to  bolt,  and  oow 
it's  too  late" 

"Deticed  hard  upon  n  fellow,  on  the  day  on  which  bis  chances 
all  depend.     I'll  speak  to  the  other  man." 

"No  go,  T  tell  you.  He  's  now  pointing  at  Blibcr  with  his 
thumb,  behind  his  back.  What  an  ass  Blibcr  was  not  to  cut. 
Ah,  he  'b  going  to  try  it  now,  but  it's  of  no  use.  Exactly  so,  the 
other  man  is  pretending  to  be  friendly  and  really  stopping  him, 
sec.  Between  you  and  me  and  this  stone  post  it  don't  mutter,  for 
Blibcr  *s  no  more  chance  of  parsing  than  that  cab,  which  m 
passing — you'll  say,  not  bad.  My  boy,  Solomon,  who  'b  eleven,  has 
picked  up  more  law,     Mr.  Bliber,  sir." 

The  capture  was  made,  and  Mr.  Bliber  was  in  the  custody  of 
the  sheriff.  He  looked  ratJier  depressed,  poor  fellow,  as  he  de- 
parted across  the  street  with  the  officer. 

"  I  '11  come  over  to  you  as  soon  as  this  is  done,"  said  Bernard ; 
"keep  up  your  spirits.  And,''  he  said,  rather  loudly,  addressing 
those  a)>out  him,  "  if  any  other  person  has  apprehensions,  I 
advise  him  to  be  off  at  once,  as  there  is  a  gentleman  here,"  and  be 
looked  at  the  informant,  '*  whose  good  feeling  at  such  a  time 
teaches  bim  to  point  out  his  fellow-candidates  to  the  bailiSs." 

The  individual  in  question,  an  undersized,  wiry,  rather  unclean 
looking  person,  angrily  desired  Mr.   CarJyon   to  mind  his  own 
business. 
•'/  aJiould  recommend  anybody   to  mVnd  \v\3  owt\   \vu%\T\e«s, 
rather  than  entrust  it  to  such  dirty  hands  as  ^ouih,"  te^WeA  B«t- 
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nard,  a  retort  «bicb»  being  impertinent  rather  than  witty,  told  with 
gmi  effect  upon  the  by-»t*ndcra.  One  of  them,  a  stalwart  young 
ocotehman,  brought  a  long,  lean,  but  heavy  arm  upun  tiie  hat  o£ 
the  small  man,  and  inextricably  bonneted  him  with  the  blow. 
The  doon  at  that  moment  opened,  and  the  blinded  man,  stru^ling 
in  his  bat,  was  hustled  by  the  indignant  crowd,  and  thrust  with 
Buuiy  kicks  into  the  rear  of  the  group.  Aitd  as  several  of  the  men, 
as  they  went  in»  gravely  assured  tlie  doorkeepers  that  the  fellow 
VBs  a  well-known  pickpocket,  the  entry  which  he  was  ultimately 
permitted  to  make  into  tiic  Hall  was  not  altogether  triumphant. 

For  the  awful  ceremony  of  the  examination,  rows  of  tables, 
ooTcred  with  green  baiae,  and  furnished  with  writing  materials, 
ran  ap  ihe  Hail,  and  at  the  end  a  transverse  tabic  was  placed  for 
the  examiners,  who  were  lending  members  of  the  prufession,  and 
Mfttleaen  in  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  place  the  fullest  con- 
MtfM»'  The  candidates  took  their  seats,  and  there  was  a  pause 
Jar  aome  minutes,  during  which  recognitions  were  made,  and  quiet 

I         jokes  exchanged. 

I  ^  Which  department  are  you  strongeBt  in,  Tom  V*  asked  a  can- 

i         didalc  of  his  neighbour. 

^K      **  I  diin'l  know;  but  I'm  weakest  in  criminal  law." 

^1       "  What,  after  appearing  so  often  before  the  beaks  to  be  fined  ?" 
"Ob,  you  be  hanged  1"  repUed  the  other,  closing  the  dialogue 
with  a  retort  that  resembles  the  barber's  cliair,  mentioned  by  one 
of  Shaitspeare's  clowns,  which  tits  everybodv. 

"  I  hare  been  reading  in  a  conveyancer's  chambers,"  said  a  third 
expcctanL  "None  of  your  pettifogging  work  for  me.  I  ahall 
tieHt  tbem  with  such  essays  on  shiflmg  clauses,  and  discontinu- 
■noe,  aod  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  ihcy  will  take  tlie  rest  for 
granted." 

('*  On  the  contrary,  you  write  toch  a  band  that  they'll  plock  you 
out  of  mere  sjiite,  for  giving  them  so  much  trouble." 
The  printed  papers  of  questions  were  now  handed  round,  and 
k  waa  with  a  sort  uf  Butter  that  t!ie  majority  of  the  candidates 
eagrHy  skimmed  the  list  to  sec  what  was  their  general  chance,  of 
asking  aatisfaurtory  replies.  There  were  about  eighty  questions, 
■id  these  were  divided  into  six  or  seven  classes,  eacli  set  being 
nopouttded  in  reference  to  some  separate  department  of  law. 
Beroard  speedily  sav  that  in  four  of  tlie  classes  he  was  perfectly  easy, 
lad  that  he  couid  give  a  sufEciency  of  reasonably  exact  replies  to 
the  RmuniDg  queries.  The  distinction  will  Ix:  understood,  when 
it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  more  aristocratic  offices  conveyancing 
aod  chancery  practice  are  chieflv  attended  to,  while  in  others  com> 
mon  Uv  is  the  sheet  anchor.  Criminal  law  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  certain  establishments,  and  few  of  the  generality  of 
young  lawyers  know  more  about  it  than  thev  learn  from  the  police 
reporta.  ' 

la  the  first  half  hour  there  was  a  dead  silence,  every  man  study- 
ng  his  paper,      'ihe  seats  arc  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  c«>m- 
fmmioation  between  the  candidates  is  not  easy,  and  there  \s,\ieM^ca> 
m  mat  of gentienjtutly ptitroi  cooatantly  walking  up  and  downlo  fcta 
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lat  men  do  not  help  one  another.  But  they  manage  to  do  a  little 
that  way,  and  small  rolls  of  paper  might  be  seen  gliding  alung- 
i  the  green  haize,  like  miniature  billiard-balls,  in  several  directions, 
[sometimes  in  any  line  but  that  desired  by  the  propeller.  They  were 
Inot  always,  however,  petitions  for  advice,  some  of  them  containing 
Iniscellaneous  criticism.  One  rolled  so  near  the  patrol,  that  though 
fjiot  willing  to  see  more  than  he  was  obliged,  be  could  not  refrain 
r/rom  taking  it  up,  and  though  no  steps  resulted,  it  was  subse- 
jqucntly  known  to  have  been  read  at  the  examiners*  Ijoard.  It 
^contained  a  very  irreverent  and  indecorous  illustration  of  the 
whole  proceeding, 

"  The  old  Fagins  at  the  end  of  the  Hail  refpec{fuUy  request  thai 
their  pupiU,  the  ifoung  prigs,  vjiil  look  alive.  Thereforej  JatneSj  go 
a-head." 

An  hour  passed,  and  a  few  of  the  more  rapid  candidates  com- 
pleted their  work,  and  successively  carried  up  their  replies  to  the 
examination  table.  They  were  desired  to  leave  them,  and  not  to 
retain  copies  of  their  answers. 

"  What 's  that  injunction  for,  do  you  suppose  ?"  asked  one  man 
of  another,  as  they  went  out. 

"  That  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  them  in  the  wrong,  if  they 
pluck  us  for  incumpetency." 

"  I  conclude  that  one  of  the  examiners  is  going  to  publish  a 
law  book,  and  wished  to  avail  himself  of  my  incomparable  notes 
on  the  subject.  I  hope  he  means  to  write  uti  Criminal  law,  as  I 
6atter  myself  1  have  rather  done  the  thing.  1  know  nothing  about 
it,  but  I  have  answered  all  the  questions." 

*'  Deuce  you  have  ?  I  left  them  blank.  Before  whom  have 
Tou  said  that  offences  committed  on  the  High  Seas  are  to  be 
tried?" 

"  Before  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  course." 
"Nonsense.     Why?'* 

"  Because  he  is  Coniservator  of  the  River  Thames.    That 's  n 
enough  fur  a  gentleman,  who  never  dirtied  his  liaiids  with  Crim- 
inal law." 

Carlyon  was  not  among  the  first  group  who  went  up,  nor  was 

he  latest.     Long  after  he  had  left,  a  large  body  of  the  candidates 

sat,  and  some  of  them  lingered  until  late  in  the  day.     Considering 

I  tliat  no  young  lawyer  receives  the  slightest  training  or  direction 

from  his  employers  as  to  his  course  of  study,  beyond,  possibly,  a 

recommendation  to  buy  one  or  two  of  the  standard  buuks,  and,  as 

[ttiere  is  no  recognized  system  round  which  his  reading  can  be  con- 

centratcdjit  is  creditable  to  the  shrewdness  and  industryof  the  rising 

legal  generation  that  they  manage  to  collect  so  large  a  quantity  of 

information,  and  to  pass  their  examinations  creditably.     It  would 

be  unjust,  under  the  ci||umstances,  to  make  the  trial  very  severe, 

but  even  conducted  a^  is,  with  every  desire  to  help  rather  than 

to  hinder  the  candidates,  a  few  fall  victims  to  their  own  idleness, 

and  to  the  want  of  the  ordinar)'  assistance  atVorded  to  every  other 

class  to  whom  such  tests  are  proposed.     A.  tew  Wcvute^  Vi  -wVucU 

t^e  guardiBn  of  our  interests  (and  w\io,  accorOiuig  Vo  V\ve  ^^ttaxeax. 
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living  lawyer,  must  now  be  always  at  our  elbow  to  scare  away  the 
Socwwion-Puty  vultures)  may  subscribe  or  not  as  he  pleases,  are 
mil  the  asstatui<»  a&rded  to  help  him  in  seU-quahfication. 

It  was  contrived  that  the  story  of  the  bailiff  and  the  man  who 
bmd  pointed  out  the  victim  should  reach  the  examiners'  table,  and 
poaaioly,  when  the  paper  was  brought  up,  the  tone  of  the  receiver 
was  more  brusque  than  it  had  been  in  other  cases.  But  the  un- 
clean litUe  itidividual  knew  his  work,  and  had  done  it  fairly,  and 
however  glad  the  authorities  might  have  been  to  pluck  a  man  by 
no  means  likely  to  adorn  the  profession,  they  would  not  commit 
the  injustice  of  straining  the  slightest  point  against  him.  I  am 
glad  that  he  was  kicked,  but  I  should  have  been  sorry  had  he  been 
plocked,  for,  unclean  and  discourteous  as  he  was,  and  mean  as  ap- 
peared the  act  he  had  committed — I  fear  he  had  no  option — he 
executed  the  express  orders  given  him  by  the  £rm  which  he  was 
serving.  A  gentleman  would  have  refused  compliance,  but  this 
person  was  not  one,  but  had  his  articles  given  him,  as  the  phrase 
IB,  in  exchange  for  exceeding  hard  service,  and  on  a  miserable  sti- 
pend he  was  just  keeping  alive  a  long  white  sicklv  wife,  and  seven 
or  eight  little  children,  as  wiry  and  as  unclean  as  himself.  How  he 
had  scraped  together  his  stamp-money  is  only  known  to  himself, 
■nd  perhaps  to  some  disreputable  clients  in  the  Borough  for  whom 
be  collected  rents,  and  did  all  sorts  of  work  at  over-hours.  He 
was  a  poor,  struggling,  ill-conditioned  creature,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  ruined.  Such  men,  however,  wriggle 
into  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  those  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them,  never  quite  forget  it, 
even  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  hundred  high-bred  and  honourable 
feliowB,  DomiiiaUy  of  the  same  calling.  But  this  is  another  sense 
in  which  the  law — and  not  the  London  Tavern — is  open  to  "  every- 
body." 

CHAPTER    XXtt. 
HE.  CAKLYOX'S   COKUESFONOENTS. 


No.  1.— Ths  Misses  Wilmslow. 

Aspea  Court,  Wedne*d^, 
AR  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  several  other  days, 

We  have  devised  a  much  better  plan  than  yours.  Instead 
of  our  writing  sei»irate  notes  to  you,  and  boring  you  with  the 
same  tilings  three  times  over,  which  we  should  very  likely  do,  we 
intend  all  three  to  join  in  the  same  letter,  and  so  each  can  relieve 
the  other.  This  we  consider  a  most  clever  invention,  and  what- 
ever merit  it  has  belongs  to  Kate.  [A  great  storj*.  Amy  thought 
of  it  first.  A.]  First  you  will,  of  course,  be  naturally  anxious  to 
know  how  the  squirrel  is.  Well,  it  is  dead.  We  think  that  the 
poor  thing's  loss  is  entirely  the  result  of^Aray's  allowing  it  to 
nibble  a  cake  of  vermilion  out  of  her  colour-box.  [We  don*t 
think  anything  of  the  kind,  Bernard,  it  was  frightened  to  d%%\.\\  \j^ 
a  Mtrange  cat.  A,]  However,  perliaps  it  is  for  the  Viesl,  Kqx  '\\. 
used  to  eat  holes  in  the  new  curtains,  and  though  mamma. '\a  B^i'CT^ 
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it  is  dead,  we  think  nhe  used  to  set  the  window  open  to  let  it  nm 
Bway,  wliich  was  very  artful  of  her.  We  tell  her  we  shonid  like 
her  very  much  if  uhe  -were  not  so  artful.     [SJic*s  a  dear.     A.] 

We  suppose  that  you  go  every  night  to  the  Opera,  and,  there- 
foTCy  ve  expect  that  you  will  send  us  some  new  music,  of  the  b«st 
kind,  but  it  had  better  not  be  too  difficult.  You  will  easily  gneos 
whose  laziness  dictated  this  last  sentence.  [Not  mine.  A.l 
Kate  and  Emma  can  now  manage  Giorno  d^orrore  tolerably  wcQ 
in  their  own  estimation,  but  their  parents  do  not  listen  to  it  with 
much  enthusiasm,  mamma  saying  that  wc  "want  practice,"  and 

Sspa  telling  us,  in  rather  strong  terms,  that  we  want  diabte .' 
late  thinks  tlmt  if  she  could  hear  it  once  given  by  U>e  first-rate 
people,  she  should  know,  at  all  events,  where  our  weakness  is. 
As  for  Amy,  she  snircely  ever  touches  the  instrument,  except  to 
ridicule  us.  [Do  not  believe  them.  She  practised  yesterday.  A.] 
Yes,  while  we  were  putting  on  our  bonnets. 

Martha  brought  us  in  four  hedge-hogs  yesterday,  but  they 
»re  stupid  little  things,  and  we  are  going  to  send  them  away, 
because  papa  sets  Blue  at  them,  and  the  foolish  dog  gets  his  nose 
all  scratched  to  pieces.  There  is  a  superstition  about  them,  it 
seems,  that  they  keep  off  evil  eyes.  We  told  this  to  Lord  Rook- 
bury,  who  has  been  over  here  several  times,  and  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  said  something  in  French  which  we  could  none  of  us 
catch.  Perhaps  it  was  a  proverb,  and  you  know  it  ?  Lord  Rfwk- 
bury  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  liking  for  papa,  and  walks  about 
the  grounds  with  him  for  an  hour  together.  They  seem  to  have 
knoMoi  a  good  many  people  in  common,  whom  they  call  by  the 
oddest  names.  [Mamma  dun*t  like  the  Earl.  A.]  Amy  has  no 
right  to  say  this,  Mr.  Carlyon.  Mamma  has  never  said  auything 
of  the  kind,  and  we  have  scolded  Amy  for  putting  it  in,  but  she 
insists  in  having  her  way,  [They  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  A.] 
Pray  take  no  notice  of  such  nonsense. 

You  must  write  very  soon  and  fell  us  how  you  are  going  on, 
and  how  you  like  your  new  engagements.  Amy  says  that  if  there 
are  any  young  ladies  in  the  family  you  are  not  to  offer  to  improve 
their  writing,  as  hers  does  yon  no  credit.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
she  has  not  written  a  copy  since  you  left.  She  has  now  run  up- 
stairs, we  believe  to  scramble  over  one,  in  ordw  to  contradict 
this. 

Dear  Mr.  Carlyon,  one  word  in  perfect  confidence^  and  do  not 
allude  to  it  when  you  write  back.  We  are  not  quite  happy  aboot 
the  friendship  between  papa  and  a  certain  person.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  it,  and  mamma,  we  arc  certain,  Listens  earnestly  to 
what  they  say  when  she  meets  them  ;  but  liefore  they  come  up  to 
her  Lord  R.  changes  lus  voice,  and  papa  looks  very  mysterious. 
If  it  is  wrong  to  ask  you  whether  you  understand  it  at  all,  wc  are 
very  sorry  that  we  hal*  mentioned  it.  Kate  wishes  it  known  that 
she  advised  this  to  he  written.  We  hope  that  there  arc  no  more 
troubles  in  store  for  mamma.  Pray  excuse  the  liberty  of  asking 
jva  whether  it  means  anything.     ff?ia(  can  Lard  A.  toant  teith 
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Amy  insists  on  finishing  the  letter.  I  assure  you,  Bernard,  I 
hftvc  practised  a  grost  <k«i,  and  have  written  n  bcautifal  copy. 
"You  might  send  nic  something  from  town  to  amuse  me,  but  I 
suppose  you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  fine  ladies  and  your  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  your  operas,  that  you  nerer  think  of  me. 
>i'cvcr  mind,  "  1  am  but  as  one  cast  auavi"  but  I  think  you nu^ht 
send  the  drawing-bnok,  and  the  pattern  for  tlie  slippers. 
Vie  enclose  you  our  united  kind  regards,  and  are, 
Dear  Mr.  Carlyon, 

Toursj  very  sincerely, 

KaTB.  >  WlUNSLOW. 
I  CarlyoD,  Esq.  Amy.     5 

fP.S,  Atuwer  to  Kate.     1  am  certain  she  will  HJce  it. — A-] 


I9*.  i, — ^Ma.  Paul  Cbcqokbbekt. 
My  Dcab  Carlyon,  Southend,  Esses. 

Once  more  I  want  you  to  get  mc  out  of  a  scrape,  and  posl* 
tively  for  the  third  and  last  time  of  askiug.  I  was  going  to  write 
that  1  would  do  the  same  for  you,  but  you  never  get  into  scrapes, 
at  least  not  to  my  knowledge,  so  I  can  only  say,  that  if  ever  you. 
dc^  command  Paul  Chequcrbent. 

**  AmOj  arftat,  I  love  a  la^s.'*  If  that  does  not  tell  you  the  whole 
story,  t  cannot  help  it.  But  the  fact  is  this.  I  ought  to  have 
gone  down  to  you  at  Thingamy  Court.  Well,  I  did  not.  1  went 
to  a  ball,  and  t>ien  to  the  station-house,  and  then  to  dinner  (a 
precious  bad  one),  and  then  to  Gruvesend,  and  then  I  nearly  went 
to  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  Tliauies,  and  but  for  a  spcndid  display  of] 
lieroism  on  my  part,  whitcbiiit  would  be  luncbiog  on  me  at  this 
present  writine. 

I  am  liere— nerc  means  a  horribly  retired  watering-place  on  the 
Thames,  and  I  am  at  the  principal  inn,  with  two  virtuous  females 
in  distress  hving  witli  me.  One  of  them  weighs  about  nii>ctecn 
stone.  We  arc  in  pawn.  I  liavc  spent  all  mv  money,  and  there- 
fore make  it  up  in  swnggcr,  for  fear  the  landlord  should  suspect 
anything.  Just  now,  as  a  mere  financial  operation,  I  threatened  ta* 
snush  the  waiter,  a  warlike  attitude  sending  up  the  funds.  But 
this  cannot  go  on. 

Will  you  do  two  things?     See  the  old  Mole,  and  make  it  all 

right  for  mo  to  come  back  to  tlie  oflfice.     Tell  him  I  am  innocent  j 

or  penitent,  or  have  g<jt  the  measles,  or  anything  you  think  will  I 

soften  his  lieart,  for  lie  is  a  stern  and  oyster  man.     Next,  manage] 

to  send   mc  a  post-ofticc  order  far  ten  pounds,  and  1  will  pa]r| 

you  back  in  a  fortnight  at  latest,  adding  the  blessings  of  a  shi|: 

-wrecked  mariner.     If  you  knew  what  a  pretty  girl  was  in  pawaj 

•with    mc,    to    say   nothing  of   an    exceediagly   heavy    Christian^j 

nineteen  stone  as  aforc&aid,  you  would  hasten  to  uke  us  out,^ 

TiU  yuu  do^  1  must  go  on  ordering  chumpt^nc  and  insulting  the 

waiter.  Perpetually  yours, 

Paul  CuEausn&v.NT. 
BtroMtti  Catyott,  "Esq.  t.  ^ 
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No.  3.— Mft.  MoLIfWOKTH. 

Dbar  Bebnahd, 

I  dined  at  the  Law  Club  thU  evening,  and  of  course  met 
some  of  the  dons  who  hnd  presided  at  the  examination.  You 
may  tike  to  know  that  your  answers  are  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  something  more,  and  regret  was  expressed  that  a  man  who 
had  mastered  his  work  should  desert  It  when  likely  to  be  profit- 
able.    I  forestal  the  ofl5cial  intimation.    Let  me  see  you  to-morrow. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  M0LE8WOBTH. 
Mr.  Carlyon» 

No.  4. LtUAN    TUVELTAN. 

Five  letters  from  you,  dearest  Bernard,  and  only  one  poor 
little  note  from  me  in  answer,  and  yet  perhapHj  that  one  little  note 
caused  me  more  thought  tlian   you  bestowed  upon  all  your  kind 

■  letters.  Ah  !  I  hear  your  reply  as  clearly  as  if  you  were  murmur- 
ing it  at  my  ear.  You  would  tell  me  to  let  my  heart  speak  as  you 
do  yours,  and  then  there  would  be  little  need  for  thought.  Tell 
me  when  you  write,  Bernard,  whether  those  were  not  the  words 
that  flew  to  your  lips  when  you  read  what  1  have  written.  And 
yet  you  need  not,  for  I  am  certain  they  were.  Indeed  my  heart 
w  speaking  to  you.  Sometimes  I  think  that  it  can  speak  better 
in  a  letter  than  when  we  are  together,  and  then  again  I  know  that 
it  is  not  so.     Bernard,  you  must  not  read  my  letters  with  vour 

|'«je  only,  bat  take  them  into  some  quiet  place  and  read  tliem 
aloud  to  yourself.  Try  to  put  Lilian's  accents  upon  Lilian's 
words.  She  will  trust  you  to  be  her  interpreter,  for  she  believes 
that  you  understand  her.     I  will  answer  for  that  on  her  part. 

You  have  never  loved  before,  dear  Bernard  (do  I  write  your 
name  too  often  ? — ah,  if  you  could  only  see — but  never  mind),  but 
you  must  have  been  loved.  Perhaps  there  is  some  poor  woman's 
heart  that  loves  you  now.  1  rest  so  perfectly  tranquil  in  my 
entire  faith  in  vou,  that  I  could  hear  tliat  it  was  so,  and  feel  only 
kindness  for  her  and  pity.  But  I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  know 
whether  all  women  who  truly  love  are  possessed  by  that  bewilder- 
ing sense  of  emotion,  which  is  now  my'trouble  and  ray  delight.  Ber- 
nu^,  since  that  day,  all  that  I  see,  all  that  I  read,  all  that  I  hear, 
has  a  new  meaning.  There  is  a  whirl  around  me,  and  yet  I  am  at 
pence.     I  feel  a  thousand  times  more  estranged  from  the  world, 

Lvid  Tct  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  do  not  feci  an  interest.     I 

'liiTe  neard  of  the  selfishness  of  love,  and  I  may  be  unknowingly 
selfish,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  my  heart  has  expanded,  and  finds 
something  good  and  joyous,  turn  where  it  will.  But  I  have  a 
^ood  mind  to  strike  out  all  that  I  have  said.  Tf  I  let  it  remain  it 
u  only  on  condition  tfeat  you  promise  to  remember  this,  that  1 
have  been  brought  up  in  almost  isolation,  and  if  I  speak  too 
frankly — no,  I  do  not,  but  perhaps  I  am  giving  but  a  foolish,  im- 

pti/sire  utterance  to  my  sensations.     Axe  you  reading  this  iJoud, 
Bernard  }    If  vou  are,  you  will  not  smVbe,  but.  \  am  aixaxi  Xa  VioV 
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back  and  see  what  I  have  written.  How  different  is  the  feeling 
with  which  I  read  every  Hne,  every  word  of  yours — read  it  as  a 
whole,  and  in  separate  sentences,  and  comparing  one  word  with 
another — come,  1  will  let  you  smile  now. 

Not  a  word  has  passed  between  Mr,  lleywood  and  me  upon  the 
subject.  He  has  never  introduced  your  name,  and,  as  you  may  be 
sure,  1  bare  not  done  so.  But  I  am  certain  that  you  are  not  out 
of  his  thoughts — I  know  this  from  little  symptoms  which  it  is  but 
of  late  that  1  have  thought  of  remarking.  In  speaking  only  yes- 
terday to  a  visitor,  he  quoted  something  that  you  said,  on  your 
tirst  visit,  and  he  used  your  exact  words,  and  then  scoffqfl  at  the 
opinion,  but  he  never  alluded  to  you.  And  he  has  discarded  a 
favoarite  book  which  used  seldom  to  be  out  of  his  hand — the  title 
is  "  The  works  of  F,  Rabelais,  Physician.'*  1  am  certain  that  you 
spoke  of  the  book,  and  be  threw  it  awav  one  day,  remarking  that 
be  supposed  that  it  would  be  a  school-book  one  of  these  days, 
considering  what  sort  of  persons  profeiised  to  understand  it  now. 
1  am  positive  that  he  alluded  to  yuu,  and  the  more  so,  because  he 
would  not  look  at  me  while  he  spoke.  Am  I  not  a  keen-sighted 
little  spy  ?  But  I  hope  it  does  not  vex  you  to  hear  this  ?  Mr, 
Heynrood  is  a  clever  person,  but  dreadfully  prejudiced,  and  bitter 
when  he  takes  an  antipathy. 

My  dear,  dear  Bernard  !  Tliat  is  what  I  want  to  repeat  to  you 
until  you  arc  tired  of  hearing  it,  and  so  long  as  you  please  you  may 
bay  it  to  yourself  for  me.  You  must  pardon  anything  that  you  do 
nut  altogether  like  in  my  letter,  and  say  to  yourself  *  puor  Lilian 
has  been  neglected,  but  we  will  teach  her  better.'  God  bless  you» 
my  own  Bernard.  Tour  aifectionate 

Lilian. 

Benuut)  CarlycHi,  Etq. 

P.S. — Every  day  ?  Of  course.  And  if  there  are  two  posts, 
which  I  think  there  are,  you  are  to  write  twice  a-day.  I  wonder 
whether  you  wear  that  chain. 

No.  6. — Mas.  Foftsana. 

Mv   Dear  Mb.  CAHbYOM,  P"k  Street,  Friday. 

If  you  are  the  good-natured  person  you  professed  yourself  to 
be,  you  will  look  in  here  to-morrow  night,  after  the  Opera.  There 
will  be  two  or  three  pleasant  girls,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  a 
tHe-a^Ute  with 

That  Mrs.  Forester. 

P.S.  Mind.     I  should  not  a^k  you,  if  I  did  not  teant  you. 


No.  6. — Ma.  Blisbi. 
My  Dear  CaRLVON,  Hotel  Jerusalem. 

I  can*t  turn  in  until  I  have  scribbled  a  few  words  to  thank 
you  for  vour  kindness  to-day,  and,  as  they  charge  threepence  fot'sL 
ahect  of  pApcr,  a  penny  for  a  wafer,  and  twopence  5oT  a  (^uectv  ft 
head,  here  goes  for  six  penn'orth  of  gratitude.     Nonseuae  a.^*^ 
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old  man,  I  am  derilishly  thankfol  to  you.  As  (;o  the  tnoposes,  of 
course,  we  'U  ptit  that  all  straij^ht  as  soon  as  I  can,  meantime,  I 
enclose  my  !  O  U,  which  if  the  Bank  of  Kiiglanrl  were  carried  on 
upon  the  Iruc  principles  of  currency,  would  be  discounted  im- 
promptu, and,  in  fact,  with  thanks  to  me  for  encouraging  their  estab- 
lishment.    I  drink  your  health. 

Well,  I  'm  locked  up,  and,  I  fancy,  likely  to  be,  for  between  you 
and  me,  I  *ve  rather  oTcrdtinc  tlie  thing.  The  governor  has  paid 
me  out  twice,  but  he  can^t  manage  it  again,  hid  living  ^s  a  small 
one ;  and  then  I  liave  a  set  of  unnatural  brothers  and  sisters  who 
think  th«y  ought  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  me,  and  they  may 
have  some  faint  show  of  right  on  tlieir  side.  They  hare  clubbed 
their  little  sixpences  for  mc,  often,  and  I  mean  to  pay  them  back 
soioti  day.  But,  clearly,  1  shall  not  let  the  Rectory  party  know 
of  the  preaent  state  of  affaint.  I  shall  write  that  I  am  sent  to 
Paris  on  a  special  mission. 

Somebody  told  me,  a  fool  I  suppose,  that  you  w^ere  going  to 
cut  the  law.  The  best  answer  to  that  was  my  seeing  you  at  the 
law  shop  to-day.  If  I  had  your  chances  and  your  talent,  I  would 
make  a  fortune.  Don't  you  think  of  going  out.  Now,  to  en- 
courage you,  I  will  give  you  a  job.  You  shall  have  the  honour  of 
taking  mc  through  the  Insolvent  Court.  Such  a  chance  does  not 
often  occur  to  a  young  beginner.  1  see  in  it  your  first  step  to  a 
brilliant  career,  and  I  drink  your  health. 

I  shall  be  moved  over  to  the  Bench  at  once,  as,  though  mine 
host  here  is  not  a  bad  fellow  in  his  way,  half  a  guinea  a  day  for 
leave  to  walk  in  a  cage  is  too  much.  So  1  shall  cross  the  water, 
and  as  soon  as  I  get  a  good  room,  I  shall  give  a  bit  of  a  party, 
and  vou  must  come.  I  know  a  fellow  who  will  bring  a  flute,  and 
we  'li  have  cards  and  kippered  salmon,  and  all  the  oUicr  delicacies 
of  the  season.     Your  health ! 

There 's  nobody  here,  scarcely,  except  an  unfortunate  young 
fellow  who  says  he  put  his  name  to  a  bill  to  9cn*e  a  friend,  (I  am 
told  tliat  a  good  many  people  do  that),  and  never  received  any  of 
the  money,  but  believed  that  Uie  bill  was  taken  up.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  a  bill  was  ever  taken  up  ?  He  cannot  pay,  being  a  clerk 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  rear.  Moreover  he  will 
assuredly  lose  his  situation  if  he  is  not  at  his  desk  to-morrow,  as 
his  employers  are  city  jwople,  very  religious,  who  say  that  it  is 
wicked  not  to  psry  your  debts  whether  you  can  or  not,  and  will 
infallibly  give  him  the  sack.  Another  thing  against  him  is  that  he 
has  been  married  about  three  months  only,  having  exhausted  what 
little  credit  he  had  to  furnish  a  couple  of  rooms.  Ilatber  a  pretty 
girl  his  wife.  She  has  been  here,  crying  her  poor  little  soul  out, 
and  wanting  to  stop  with  him  and  comfort  him  ;  a  very  irregular 
prupusal.  So  /promised  to  comfort  him,  and  the  poor  girl  went 
away  convulsed  with  sobbing,  but,  on  the  whole,  gratefnh  She 
brought  him  a  nice  little  bundle — shaving  things,  a  night-cap,  and 
some  cough  ioEenges.  How  the  women  think  of  you  wlwn  you 
are  in  a  mess.  As  soon  as  1  have  gone  througli  the  Court, T  Rhall 
\mMnjr,     J  wish  1  had  done  it  sooner.    The  clerk  talked  of  poison- 
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ing  faimsflU ;  »  Duty  idea,  out  of  which  I  have  argued  him,  I  ap. 
pfMJrrl  to  his  mora]  sense,  but  that  shop  was  shut  up.  But  luckily 
m  has  BSMLFcd  his  life  for  some  trumpery  hundred  pounds  for 
poor  liltia  Mary — that 's  his  wife — and  as  soon  as  1  reminded  him 
that  Ute  policy  would  be  vitiated,  he  actually  spirted  out  the 
bramdv  aiul  «ater  from  his  mouth,  as  if  that  were  poison  too,  and 
be  was  not  far  wrong.  1  sujiposc  there 's  nothing  can  he  done  for 
the  Uttlc  wretch;  if  there  could,  I  should  be  glad,  as  his  wife's 
eves  an  hkit  my  sister  Fann)''s.     Yuur  health  ! 

Tlua  is  a  long  rigiui^le  ;  but  what  'a  a  fellow  to  do  but  write 
whma  Im  is  locked  up  in  a  sponging-house,  with  nobody  but  a 
WOtipiafc  dot-and'go-wuimer  to  talk  to<  Come  over  tu>morrow, 
that  i*  a  good  old  man,  and  bring  some  cigars  and  a  sporting 
paper.     Fiiullyy  your  health  !  £ver  yours 

Samuel  Blidbr. 
lU.  Carlyon. 

P.S.  I  hear  that  MTarlane  nearly  smashed  that  rascal,  and  that 
yoD  all  kicked  him  round  an4  round  the  Hall.  What  a  lark! 
When  1  get  out  1  shall  study  the  art  of  cookery  with  express  re- 
ference to  his  gooae. 

No.  7. — Tas  Riv.  CyrniAH  Hstwood. 
Dbab  Si  r,  ZomfieU  tbgiu. 

Mrantiir  and,  cither  voluntarily  or  accidentally,  you  have  ab- 
it^Dcd  Crom  giving  me  on  opportunity  of  hearing  you  further  on 
the  matter  of  which  we  spoke.  The  subsequent  interview  at 
vlnch  1  had  tlic  honour  uf  assisting,  when  yon  and  L*T.  appeared 
to  have  completed  certain  personal  explanations,  in  no  degree  in- 
teifcres  with  the  arrangement  made  t>etvvecn  ourselves.  The  only 
nJMWi  for  my  referring  to  that  iiiter\'tew  is,  that  I  may  duly  re- 
eogriixe  tlic  fact  that  you  did  not  take  the  step  which  was  to  an- 
nounce the  cod  of  our  negotiation.  This,  therefore,  I  hold  rati- 
fied. Von  are  prepared  to  win  the  hand  of  L.  T.  upon  the  terms 
we  discussed.  The  high  contracting  parties  understand  one  an- 
other. 

1  apprised  you  that  if  you  should  accept  our  proposals,  you 
would  tind  yourself  ably  supported.  Measures  have  been  already 
taken  to  prepare  such  support  for  you.  You  will  see  the  impos- 
sibitity  of  my  entering  by  letter  into  details ;  but  in  order  to  show 
ycm  that  such  is  the  case,  let  mc  say  that  the  same  influence  which 
hai  to  recently  given  you  an  important  advancement  in  the  path 
you  have  chalked  out  for  yourself,  has  been  at  work  in  the  quarter 
yuu  have  recently  quitted.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  yuu  al- 
ready understand  this  statement,  but  if  not,  your  correspondence 
m  the  course  of  a  few  days  will  fully  explain  and  confirm  it.  If 
1  add  that  in  replying  tu  tliat  quarter  you  will  do  well  to  use  a 
dncrction  which  the  character  of  }*our  correspondents  does  not 
•eeni  to  call  for,  I  think  you  will  give  me  credit  fur  not  advising 
yoviidly.  I  have  only  to  add,  for  tlie  moment,  that  I  shall  re- 
ceive with  satisftiction  any  communication  from  you. 

So  much  for  business.     And  so,  young  Carlyon,  ^ou  nvb^  to 
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serre  the  state,  and  to  that  end  have  gone  into  harness.  I  ap. 
nUad  your  resolution ;  any  audience  is  better  than  the  Furred 
Law  Cats.  And  you  have  got  a  strong  man  for  your  driver,  a 
perfect  Talus  of  a  charioteer,  with  an  iron  flail  for  a  whin.  Good 
also — you  will  learn  your  paces  tlie  faster.  I  know  Selwyn.  \ 
steady  coachman,  with  his  Protestant  lights  well  trimmed,  and 
small  mercy  for  the  wicked  who  run  under  his  wheels.  But  all 
public  men  are  alike.  You  will  have  to  play  liypocrite  with  him 
and  for  him,  just  as  if  he  were  as  insouciant  a  Gallio  as  Mel- 
bourne, whom  you  hardly  recollect.  Only  that  when  the  work  is 
done,  and  the  mask  off,  beware  of  expecting  Selwyn  to  laugh  with 
you  at  the  imposition,  He  will  be  stern,  and  grave,  and  con- 
scientious. He  may  have  brought  himself  to  think,  with  Vol- 
taire, that  le  fMnsonge  n'est  un  vice  que  qnand  xl  fait  du  trial,  nay, 
tJie  worthy  Evangelical  may  even  believe  that  c'eat  itne  grande 
rerfu  quand  il  fait  du  bien,  but  you  will  not  catch  him  saying  it. 
Shall  I  tell  vou  another  thing  which  it  would  take  you  some  time 
to  find  out  tor  yourself?  Talus  i^a  man  of  intensely  strong  pas- 
sions, which  he  governs  witli  great  resolution ;  but,  when  he  does 
abdicate,  the  world  comes  to  an  end,  for  the  hour.  I  recommend 
you  to  see,  rather  than  to  aid  in  bringing  about  one  of  bis  vol- 
canic explosions,  as  the  stones  fly  in  all  directions. 

I  would  tell  you  some  scandal  about  him,  but  I  hear  that  you 
are  being  initiated  into  the  Eleusinia,  and  you  will  hear  every- 
thing in  due  course.  Does  he  still  refuse  one  government  office 
in  particular — the  Woods  and  Foresters  ?  Do  people  still  say 
that  he  derives  the  name  Lucy,  a  nan  dare  iucem  ?  (You  see  that  I 
have  sat  at  good  men's  feasts.)     The  poor,  good,  virtuous  Selwyn. 

I  know  that  you  are  looking  forward  to  Parliament.  You  will 
attain  your  object.  What  else  you  will  obtain  is  anotlier  stor)-. 
Parliament  has  never  been  worth  a  sensible  man's  notice  since  the 
good  days  came  to  an  end.  Walpotcpaid  the  Scotch  members  ten 
guineas  a-weck  during  the  session  ;  they  richly  deserve  it  now  for 
the  exemplary  way  in  which  they  settle  business  out  of  the 
House,  and  never  keep  people  sitting  over  Scotch  bills.  And 
tliere  have  been  j^ayments  to  English  members  since  his  days.  But 
that  seems  all  over.  You  will  be  bribed  by  a  cirawibendibust  if 
you  turn  out  worth  bribing.  It  will  run  through  some  very  good 
dining  rooms  and  some  brilliant  assemblies,  and,  possibly — 1 
don't  know  —  may  promise  to  run  near  some  small  judicial 
appointment.  By  the  way,  reconsider  your  fancy,  and  enter  an 
inn  o£  Court.    Like  Abel  Drugger,  you  do  not  know — 

"  What  grace  her  Grace  may  do  you — in  black  stufT." 

Rely  upon  it,  the  barrister's  gown  is  the  wedding  garment  of  the 
British  feast  of  fat  things. 

^Filld  lime  to  write  to  me,  if  in  charity.     It  is  a  comfort  to  have 
a  letter  from  anybody  who  contradicts  and  irritates  rae.     I  have 
broken  down  the  hearts  of  the  folks  of  Lynfield,  and  they  agree 
tr/e/i  we  in  aJl  tilings  in  a  contemptible  manner,  iot  ^e  v)\iv^  V  , 
JjMic  them.     ^4&ij  iector,  C  tt. 
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BT  W.  H.  RU8BBLL. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  attic,  very  high  indeed,  up  a  collegiate 
Jacob's  Udder,  in  St.  John's,  Cam.  My  pipe  and  £re  had 
gone  cpot  together.  The  festivities  of  Grouter's  party  on  the  other 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  as  they  celebrated  the  wrant;lership  of  that 
wofthr,  hut  intense,  *'old  stupid,"  sounded  through  my  dreary 
domicile. 

I,  too,  had  Tun  my  academic  race ;  but  alas !  I  had  been  dis- 
tanced— beaten  from  the  very  start.  I  had  worked  hard,  to  be 
sure,  for  many  years,  but  the  conviction  settled  slowly  down  on 
me  that  I  could  not  do  it.  I  never  got  on  well  at  lecture — the 
Reverend  Jack  Lupus  was  always  down  on  me  (I  wasn't  on  his 
side,  it  is  true,  but  then  he  changed  sides  to  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  a  cut  at  me).  Proctors  were  always  taking  me  up  on 
suspicion,  and  discharging  me  with  apologies — the  proctoring  be- 
oame  known — the  apologies  were  never  heard  of.  I  used  now  and 
tli«n  to  take  a  quiet  pull  from  Logan's  to  Chesterton.  It  was  forth- 
with hinted  I  was  always  on  the  water  instead  of  reading;  and  once 
hiving  been  found  in  a  secluded  walk  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth,  I 
vu  made  the  theme  of  an  eloquent  discourse  by  Gubbins,  our  tutor, 
who  got  80  confused  between  King  James's  *'  Counterblast  to  To- 
ba<*co"  (from  which  he  quoted  copiously),  the  Apocalypse  and  Gre- 
gory the  Ninth, that  he  identitied  one  with  tlie  other  at  last, and  never 
got  right,  all  through  his  sermon  ;  which  had,  however,  the  effect  of 
damaging  me  t^eiitly  with  the  "heads  of  houses."  But  the  thing 
that  de<nded  my  fate  was  my  inability  to  pay  the  Ucvcrend  Driver 
— our  crack  "Coach" — the  fee  necessary  to  come  out  in  honours. 
I  say  this  without  disrespect  to  anybody — even  to  the  Reverend 
Driver,  the  coach — hewta  awfully  slow,  but  dreadfully  sure,  that's 
certain.  1  don't  mean  to  assert  that  fees  arc  demanded  for  ho- 
nours by  the  authorities — far  from  it — but  just  go  to  Cambridge, 
and  get  lionours  without  a  coach,  or  get  a  coach  without  paying 
for  that  pleasant  mode  of  classical  and  mathematical  locomotion, 
and  then — why  then — I'll  engage  to  give  you  one  of  tlie  new  East 
India  cadetships,  when  they  are  thrown  open  to  public  competition. 
Public  schoolmen  do  it  sometimes;  sometimes,  too,  men  tie  wet 
towels  round  tlieir  heatln  every  night  for  years,  and  "  read  "  till  their 
brains  are  as  limp  and  watery  as  the  flax  outside  their  skulls,  make 
a  dash  at  6rst  class  and  wranglership,  get  either  or  both,  and  then 
quietly  retire  into  some  hole  or  comer  to  die  in  their  laurels.  But 
as  a  rule,  tlie  coaches  arc  the  boys — I  could  not  afford  a  coach — I 
could  not  read  continuously — for,  on  the  sly,  I  gave  lessons  to 
some  pupils,  one  so  fair — so  (hut  I'll  tell  you  about  her  M\vjX!fttT 
dsxJf  and  besides,  I  do  believe  I  was  stupid.  M  al\  e\ei\ta,v\\«t 
/  woM,  ^iium  Macca^aurew,     My  "greaUgo"   passed,  anA  Xiv* 
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world,  that  very  extensive  and  variegated  prospect,  before  me.  1 
was  not  fit  for  the  Church,  for  the  law,  or  for  the  dispensary.  It 
is  an  awfully  abrupt  thing  when,  at  two-and-twcnty,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, without  any  money,  is  told,  "  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  go 
forth  and  make  your  /ortune,"  or  when  he  has  to  ask  himself, 
"  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  now ! "  1  felt  it  so,  I  can  aiisure 
you.  There  was  G  router  ;  now,  as  sure  as  fate,  he  Ml  be  a  bishop, 
or,  if  very  ill  treated,  a  dean.  He  is  heavy  and  honourable — 
ponderous,  uprigiit,  and  plnloaophicaJ  to  a  degree — a  hard-wurking 
sixar,  whom  Mr.  Sine,  our  crack  tutor,  cuached  up  for  tlie  filory 
of  his  "  side,"  and  to  uphold  "^  John's  ''  against  her  8[mbby  neigh- 
bour, Trinity.  But  he  is  made  to  get  on  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Gram- 
pound,  a  great  whig  peer,  has  already  engaged  him  at  a  fabulooi 
stipend  to  make  the  grand  tour  with  Lord  Sarum  ;  and  as  he  is  a 
tr^Dcndous  Grecian,  he  is  safe  on  his  way  to  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster.  There 's  Sandstone,  the  hardest  going  fellow  that 
ever  spirted  up  the  river;  but  he  came  up  from  Winchester,  has 
coached  carefully,  and  is  sure  of  his  fellowship  after  to-day. 
There  *s — but  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  What  am  1  to  do  ? 
My  eye  fell  mechanically  on  the  newspaper  which  had  been  left  in 
my  room  by  Grouter,  when  I  refused  to  join  his  party,  with  tbe  re- 
mark, that  " 'ITicre  were  some  instructive  remarks,  highly  adapted 
for  a  cuntempluLi\'e  state  of  mind,  in  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Cinderlcv's  speech,  at  the  Destitute  Goldsmiths'  and  Jewellers' 
Annual  Dinner,"  and  so  to  divert  rny  thoughts  from  myself  and  my 
ft^imes,  1  turned,  with  a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction,  to  read  the 
debate  on  a  matter  in  which  1  had  nut  the  smallest  interest,  *'  the 
Income  Tax."  As  I  read  on,  1  came  across  the  florid  reference 
of  Mr.  Shicl  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  the  reporters'  gal- 
lery ;  and  first,  I  was  astonished  to  find  tliey  came  within  the  tax 
at  all,  and  next,  that  tlie  accomplished  little  orator  who  was. 
talking  of  them,  should  have  carried  with  him  the  applaose  of 
the  house  when  giving  a  highly  eulogistic  sketch  of  their  attain- 
ments and  abilities.  My  slight  knowledge  uf  the  mysterious 
Iterations  of  that  great  agent  was  derived  from  occasionally 
seeing  a  red-faced,  dirty,  bald-headed  man,  in  a  state  of  cxtremeat 
seediness,  attending  the  meetings  of  a  political  club  of  whidi  I 
was  a  member,  as  the  rcpresentotivc  of  the  "  County  Luminary," 
which  certainly  cast  a  most  unsteady  and  aloohoUc  light  on  moat 
of  the  topics  presented  to  it  by  the  gentleman  in  question.  The 
idea  suddenly  flashed  across  me,  tiiat  I  would  join  the  press ;  it 
seemed  easy  work,  was  more  lucrative  than  I  had  imagined,  and 
I  was  astonished  to  find  it  respectable.  1  remembered  that  a 
great  friend  of  mine,  little  Bcerington,  of  Magdalen,  knew  the 
editor  of  the  great  MetropoUtan  journal,  ''The  Morning  Deflagn- 
tor"  very  well,  and  my  plan  was  made  out  at  once. 

A  few  rial's  completed  all  my  arraiigeuients.    My  compact  little 

rooms,  overlooking  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  was  handed  over  to  a 

lanky  liospitaila^,  and  I  was  on  my  vay  to  Limdim, much  cheered 

bv Beerin^ton^s  awurances  that  I  would  fend  ^i.  V>a.aMi«T, ^3o» 

eth'^r,  M  '*  most  regular  good  brick  as  ever  was  \  ** 
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Why  are  oewspaper  offices  always  fod  of  dirty  little  boys  } 
Why  trc  th«y  intrriorily  seedy  exceedingly  ?  (there  is,  to  be  sure, 
OIK  exception  probably,  the  ^  Hyinen*a  Journal ;"  bnt  then  all 
tiw  mtttKkt*  are  compelled  to  wash  themselves  once  a  day,  and  the 
gentlemen  when  placed  on  the  establishment  have  orders  for  l)erga- 
mott  scented  soap  and  macaissarto  nn  unlimited  extent.)  Why  are 
they,  m»  a  general  rule,  retired  into  the  most  myaterioas  quarters 
of  the  town,  in  proportion  to  their  influence  and  circulaUon,  so  that 
one  would  iroa^ne  the  great  object  of  the  proprietors  was  to  baffle 
news  ageuta  and  cut  off  the  stream  of  adTcrtisements  as  far  as 
the  greatest  ingenuity  in  selecting  abstruse  recesses  in  unintelli- 
riMe  portions  of  the  metropolis  could  do  it?  These  and  many  other 
»h)i|[8  did  1  revolve  within  myself  while  seated  in  a  very  rickety 
chair  in  a  dingy  room,  awaiting  the  advent  of  Dammcr,  who 
bad  left  directions  that  I  should  call  on  him  at  12  o'clock  at 

[night,  for  the  sake  of  oonTcniencc  and  a  quick  dispatch  of  busi- 
neaa.  I  was  listening  to  a  great  deal  of  bell-pulling  and  tinkling 
— «  aoccesaion  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  as  of  men  running  up  and  down 
on  perpetual  errands — a  hazy  murmur  out  of  the  upper  regions  of 
the  huuae,  which  flared  brightly  out  through  the  windows  witli 
ga»-4igfit,  white  shirt's! eeves,  and  pale  faces — and  a  heavy  thud- 
£fur  sort  of  hammering  noise  from  time  to  time,  which  put  me  in 
Blind  of  a  set-to  with  the  gloves  between  the  Rev.  Billy  Pounder, 
of  Ktng*s,  and  his  friend  "The  Deaf'un  " — when  Daramer  rushed 
ia.  His  personal  appearance  is  a  subject  too  awful  to  be  treated 
of.  Who  shall  dare  to  roll  l)ack  the  clouds  which  enshrined  the 
Olympian  Jupiter?  Who  shall  live  and  see — clothed  with  that 
partiCDlar  description  of  garment,  of  which  we  have  all  read,  that 
an  ancient  sinner  fabricated  his  "strong  expressions" — the 
incHable,  intangible,  impersonal  **  We  ? "'  Those  who  like  may 
essay  to  Umn  the  terrors  of  his  beak  (probably  somewhat  roseate 
and  fuliginous,  as  to  tlte  tip,  witli  snuff)  and  behold  the  lightnings 
of  his  eye  dimmed,  haply  thougli  they  be  by  the  ostreafying  pro- 
peitiea  of  Hodge's  Balm  of  Gitead — I  tremble  and  am  silent. 
^  Dammer  soon  ftiund  out  1  was  as  nearly  uselc^n  for  his  pur- 

^H  poaes,  or,  indeed,  for  most  things,  as  a  gt^d  university  education 
^V  could  have  rendered  me,  and  was  evidently  niucii  perplexed. 
He  could  not  tiirow  me  over — that  was  out  of  the  question; 
Tom  Bccrington  had  written  him  such  a  tetter,  had  recalled  so 
many  boasts  and  promises,  and  had  put  on  the  screw  with  such 
Tigonr,  that  Dammer  was  afraid  of  cutting  off  tlie  supplies  of  fat 
revml  haunches,  of  birds,  liares,  grouse,  of  good  mounts  and  runs, 
and  dinners,  which  "The  Swill,'*  nty  friend's  family  mansion  had 
always  afforded  him  in  due  season,  if  he  did  not  do  ''something 
deviliafa  handsome  and  permaneDt  for  my  best  friend,  Wentworth 
Roahton/'  I  was  yoang,  lanky,  with  a  fine  run  of  spare  rilw,  and 
altogether  in  good  condition  for  work — a  great  desideratum  for 
newspaper  men — but  Dammer  had  found  out  I  did  not  write 
Aort-hand,  though  I  wan  indi/Tcrent  well  at  GrecW  ^cTae.-,  X\\'at 
I etjutd  not  anderuke  the  composition  of  '* leaders"  on  aft^  «i^ft 
^  the  exuaaiJF9  mbjects  he  pjaced  before  me— notw'a\i%Vanivi\«t 
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I  had  ^ined  the  prize  of  my  college  for  English  composition  (sul 
ject,  "The  Advantages  of  Steam-power")  —and  that  I  was,  in  fact, 
generally  unfit  for  anything.  "  Beeringtoii/'  quoth  he,  "  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Rushton — when  in  the  jungles  of  Ava,  shoot- 
ing.— However,  I  roust  tell  you  that  some  other  time.  I'm 
anxious  to  oblige  him  and  to  do  you  a  service  as  a  friend  of  bis. 
If  you  were  going  into  the  church,  I  'd  get  you  a  living  at  once 
from  my  best  friend  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — we  travelled 
through  Arabia  Petrsca  together,  and  I  fed  him  through  a  reed  for 
weeks  iti  tiie  jungle — but  you're  not.  I  'd  ask  Lord  John,  but 
that  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  lately— d—n  him.  However,  I 
dare  say  I  '11  find  something  for  yuu  to  do,  and  meantime  you  can, 
by  a  little  application,  render  yourself  better  fitted  for  a  good 
engagement. — When  I  commanded  the  irregular  horse  of  my 
friend  Shah  Murdo  Jung,  I  —  but  just  wait  a  moment,  if  you 
please  ;  I  '11  just  see  if  I  can't  try  you  at  q  dinner  or  two." 

Dammer  returned  in  a  moment  with  two  large  envelopes^ 
placed  them  in  my  hand,  and  said,  "Would  you  be  good  enough, 
to  attend  to  these  to-morrow — they're  only  dinners — I  must  now. 
bid  you  good  night — I've  got  your  address — a  short  paragraph 
will  do— good  night ! "  and  left  me  in  such  a  state  of  mind  I 
could  scarcely  find  my  way  into  the  street.  Under  the  first  lamp 
I  stopped  and  tore  open  the  envelopes.  No.  1  was  a  request 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  Man- 
kind that  the  editor  of  the  "  Morning  Dcflagrator  "  would  favour 
them  with  his  company  to  dinner  at  the  Metropolis  Tavern,  at 
6  o'clock  the  following  day.  No.  2  was  a  magnificent-looking 
ukase  from  the  managers  of  the  Profligate  Females*  Restoration 
Association  to  the  same  individual,  deniunding  his  attendance 
at  a  dinner,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Association,  the  same  day 
at  7  o'clock.  Two  dinners  in  one  day !  I  did  perceive  there  a 
divided  duty,  but  knowing  I  had  a  good  digestion  and  a  stout 
constitution,  I  went  to  bed  with  a  clear  conscience  and  dreamt  all 
night  of  charging  the  Amelioration  Society  at  the  head  of  Murdo 
Jung's  Irregular  Horse. 

Vn  ho  has  not  heard  of  the  Metropolis  Tavern  ?  It  is  the  temple 
of  hungry  benevolence,  the  shrine  where  Lazarus  kneels  in  con- 
fidence to  the  beneficent  Dives,  and  where  the  appeals  of  suf- 
fering humanity  go  direct  to  the  heart  tlirough  tlie  chylopoieticii. 
Day   after   day   may   streams    of    black-coated,   white   chokered 

t  people,  of  waiters,  "professionals"  and  "company"  of  whom  in 
my  early  times  of  dining  out,  I  might  have  .said  with  truth  "Troa 
Tyriusve  mihi  nuUo  discrimine  agetur,"be  seen  pouring  in  to  that 
shady  hall  within  which  resounds  for  ever  the  clang  of  covers  and 
the  rattle  of  tlie  dinner  steel  mingled  with  the  faintest  soup^on  of 
French  cookery  from  the  remoter  kitchen.  Day  after  day  carriages 
and  cabs  there  deposit  their  joyous  burthens  towards  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  band  of  the  Guards  seem  there  to  be  on  constant  duty. 
Fresh  posters  outside  announce  diurnally  new  objects  to  be 
achieved  in  the  paths  of  ^gastronomic  regeneratVon,  wot  w  x.\\eTe  "vn. 
this  age  of  progress  ttny  development  of  ficVence,  ot  aocui  Vito^- 
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tedge»  or  of  political  life  in  which  the  Metropolis  TaTem  Euid  its 
dinnerm  do  not  play  an  important  part. 

**  Mankind  AJnealorations  ? "  said  the  fat  porter  in  his  arm  chair, 
ms  I  timidlT  made  my  enquiried;  "up  stairs,  Sir,  tliird  flight. 
X<«aTes  yer  hat  and  coat  at  the  tahle,  please,  Sir." 

And  ao  T  ascended  a  lofty  flight  of  stairs,  the  walls  hy  the  side 
of  which  Trere  decked  with  portraits  of  great  kings  and  admirals 
and  generals  who  had  feasted  in  their  day  riglit  gloriously  in  these 
saloons,  amid  files  of  smiling  waiters  and  plethoric  guests  'till  I 
reached  the  banqaeting-room.  What  a  new  world  it  was  to  me  1 
Three  long  tables  glittering  with  plate,  with  centre-pieces  ladea 
with  bonqnets,  with  stupendous  wine-coolers^  side-covers,  and 
heaps  of  sdver  knives  and  forks  flashing  brii^htly  beneath  the  light 
of  wax  and  gas,  ran  the  length  of  a  noble  and  richly  decorated 
hall,  till  they  effected  a  junction  with  a  transverse  cross  table — the 
seat  of  honour — at  the  end  of  the  room,  covered  with  dazzling 
ornaments,  such  as  the  Roman  in  his  conquering  hour  might  have 
snatched  from  the  treasure-houses  of  an  Eastern  monarch.  In 
the  orchestra  over  the  entrance  were  the  fair  ladies  whose  happi- 
ttess  it  was  to  be  about  to  see  the  Ameliorators  feeding,  and  be- 
neath it  that  indefatigable  band  of  the  Guards  was  already  bleating 
throuffh  all  its  lungs  of  brass  a  preparatory  rehearsal  of  the  march 
in  Nabucco.  The  cards  before  the  dishes  bespoke  the  rank  of  the 
guests.  There  was  L#urd  Cinderley  the  benevolent  chairman. 
Lord  Brufliam,  Mr.  Benjamin  Ligament  Cable,  tlve  vice,  Mr.Wirey, 
the  great  city  orator,  Mr.  Deputy  Greenpca,  .Mdermnn  Carcaseman, 
Lord  Fudleigh  Steward,  Sir  Benjamin  Bawl,  8£,c.,  all  in  due  order. 
Lower  down,  little  cards  stuck  into  sponee-cakes  pointed  out  the 
local  boundaries  for  "  the  Press,"  which  I  approached  with  muci 
humility.  A  stout  gentleman  with  spectacles  was  busy  pointin^^ 
a  ncncd,  and  prematurely  sipping  hock  as  I  sidled  up.  He 
looked  at  me — brushed  the  crumbs  of  bread  off  his  highly  ornate 
"  tommy,"  and  addressed  me  in  some  cabalistic  phraseology  of 
which  I  only  understood  the  words  **  Going  to  make  much  of 
this  ? "  as  I  felt  hungry,  1  replied,  **  Well,  I  should  rather  say  so ;" 
on  which  the  stout  gentleman  immediately  turning  his  back  on 
me,  merely  remarked  "  You*l  h*vc  it  all  to  yourself  then,"  an  ob- 
servation which  left  me  to  infer  that  he  was  slightly  deranged  and 
<le^dedly  ill-bred,  for  1  could  not  at  all  fancy  that  I  would  l>e  really 
eaUed  on  to  consume  the  whole  banquet.  By  and  by  the  press 
seats  became  fuller  and  fuller,  and  I  was  aware  that  I  was  a  mack 
sheep,  a  "  new  boy  at  school,"  for  as  no  one  could  say  who  I  was, 
it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  1  was  nobody.  Spriggs  of  the 
"Star,"  who  wore  a  bright  blue  cravat, and  a  white  vest,  with  gold 
flowers,  hinted  audibly  to  Brown  of  tlie  "  Moon,"  that  I  was  some 
"  outsider,'*  that  Ginner  of  the  "  Deflagrator"  had  engaged  for  the 
evening,  but  Brandyer's  theory  that  I  was  "  doing  it"  on  my 
own  *'  hook,"  for  the  society,  seemed  to  be  most  generally  accep- 
table. 

]t  rs  not  pleasant  to  be  the  subject  of  baseleas  tbeotvca  m  owt*a 
owa  heMTing;  and  for  some  few  minutes  1  felt  \m\\&p\>7  W\d  dw- 
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^^^^r  terms  with  cadi  other. 

^^m  Koter  at  last  a  grand  procession  !  Smiling  stewards  with  wbite 

^H  wands  in  their  hands,  and  rosettes  in  tlieir  button-holes,  precede 
^H  a  stately  pomp  of  lords,  and  baronets,  and  knights,  and  alderroea^ 
^H  axkd  gcnticnacn  (ought  not  the  last  to  be  first,  by  the  by  ?).  and 
^H  €SOurt  them  to  the  tup  table ;  and  amid  the  strains  of  the  baud  and 

W  the  waving  of  kerchiefs  from  the  gallery,  the  Ameliorators  take 

^i  their  places.     A  crowd  of  waiters  struggling   Ijeneath  the  weight 

^H  of  mighty  covers  fills  up  tlte  void  wiiich  has  been  Left  by  the 
'  march  of  white-headed  nobles,  with  red  noses  and  ribands,  and  is 
at  last  precipitated  on  the  tables  in  a  sediment  of  tureens  and 
smoking  dishes.  While  I  gaze  in  wonderment  on  this  strange  accne, 
the  triumphal  strains  of  the  band  cease,  and  I  feel  a  gentle  niidge  at 
my  elbow.  A  party  gorgeously  apparelled,  with  rills  of  aliirt-trills 
and  bossy  studs,  and  an  engaging  smile  at  once  familiar  and  de- 
precating offence,  says  to  me,  "  Mr.  a — a — a —  (a  bow),  I  haven't 
the  pleasure  of  your  name  (a  bow),  but  my  name  is  Harkaway, 
Bir — well  known  to  Mr.  Giiuier,  of  your  paper,  Sir  (a  bow) — and 
if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  »«y  Hnrkaway,  the  toast-master,  was  as 
— anything  you're  gnnd  enough  to  think.  Sir — as  usual  (two  bows). 
Thank  you.  Sir,  ynuVe  very  kind  "  (three  bows,  and  vauish  the 
vision  amid  the  waiters). 

And  now  a  clergyman  rises  to  bless  tlie  feast,  and  as  his  general 
exhortation,  not  to  be  fond  of  creature-coroforts,  but  rather  to 
eschew  feasting  and  revelling,  is  something  of  the  longest,  many 
of  the  company  raise  the  covers,  and  peep  slily  into  the  dishes  to 
ascertain  tlie  contents,  and  then,  as  the  Ameliorators  are  great  mar- 
tyrs in  this  way,  and  stave  off  what  they  so  much  desire,  as  far  as 
tliey  can,  a  stout  gentleman,  with  a  bass  voice,  a  lean  gentleman, 
witli  a  barytone  tenor  ditto,  and  a  cherry-cheeked,  rotuitd  iittW 
body,  whether  boy  or  man  one  cannot  say  at  the  distance,  «'ith  a 
juggle  and  a  warble  in  the  tiiroal  like  that  of  an  overfed  nig^ht- 
ingale,  execute  that  droary  ode  to  the  deity  of  dinners,  "Noii 
nobis  Domine." 

What  a  clatter  as  the  peaceful  army  sits  down  to  battle  !  If 
old  Homer  had  heard  it  he  might  have  culled  one  more  simile  to 
describe  tlie  marcli  of  the  Grecian  host.  Ladles,  spoons,  knives, 
forks,  plates,  covers,  and  glasses  keep  up  a  perpetual  clash,  tingle^ 
clang,  witich  rise  above  the  crash  of  a  waltz  by  Lanner,  and  tlie 
rows  of  the  waiters  by  doaens.  A  red-faoed  gentleman  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  who  has  been  working  away  at  a  Urge  tureen 
for  same  time,  catches  «  glimpse  of  my  plate  whilst  I  am  staring 
about  me,  and  with  horror  exclaims,  "  VVhy,  good  gracious,  Sirl 
you've  had  no  turtle  1  and  it's  getting  cold!  here,  waiter,  that 
young  gentleman's  plate  opposite.  I  *ve  a  nice  bit  of  the  meat 
for  you  left."  What  a  mine  of  happiness  I  am  for  that  man!  he 
has  discovered  I  never  ivas  at  a  pubUc  dinner  before,  and  he  is — 
he  confesses  with  a  sigh — the  hero  of  hundreds  of  them  ;  he  takes 
t)mn?  of  me  us  a  father  would  of  a  favourite  cViild — he  telU  me  when 
to  drink  my  cold  punch,  my  champagne,  xn^  cWet  \)3a  Siuast%  otl 
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ite  being  a  light  red-sealed  bottle — orange  won^t  do,  nor  snarleit), 
the  exact  moment  at  which  port  may  be  ventured  oiit  and  be 
fuar»hals  the  made  dishes,  and  reveals  their  secrets  with  rare  pre- 
science; he  is  my  Mentor  as  to  what  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid, 
makes  enemies  of  Wis  best  friends  by  giving  me  all  the  titbits  of 
flcsb,  6«h»aKl  fowl,  and  hears  unmoved  the  whispered  b  be  I  that 
**  Old  Goldfiab  is  buttering;  up  that  young  press  chap  to  get  & 
report  o(  the  speech,"  absorbed  in  the  rare  enjoyment  of  what, 
he  sBTi.  with  a  si^h,  is  now  his  greatest  pleasures,  "  Seeing  a  man 
«si  wicb  an  appetite.*' 

WicK  tUe  ud  of  Goidhsb  1  ^ot  on  Kmarkably  well.  My 
bietlatP  of  the  peocU  relaxed  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  take  wine  in 
rotation,  and  to  tuform  me  that  this  was  the  best  dinner  going,  as 
it  «»■  expeosire  utd  lliere  was  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  speech- 
writing.  Several  times  1  had  observed  a  tall,  slight,  courteous- 
loaka^g  person,  in  evening  dress,  hovering  round  our  chairs  and 
tpedciog  contidenttalty  to  my  coit/reres,  but  could  not  make  him 
oat ;  waiter,  bead  or  tail,  he  evidently  was  not,  and  yet  he,  some- 
how or  other,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  MetropoUs  Tavern,  There 
wms  all  air  of  diplomatic  grace  about  him — a  soft,  oily  gait,  wliich 
slid  kim  i^ut  here,  there  and  everywhere,  as  though  he  travelled 
OR  felt  springs — a  bland  smile  and  a  hearty  genial  manner, 
Mailed  with  excessive  respectfulness  and  deference  nf  address 
iheMttmoted  attention  at  once.  Just  as  I  was  inquiring  who  tlus 
very  sgreesble  person  was,  and  had  learned  it  was  Mr.  Lave,  the 
proprietor,  lie  appeared  at  my  elbow,  and  as  K  I  had  become  the 
ODC  object  of  his  thought  and  exertions,  in  his  inimitable  tones 
Mdt  **  Dear  me,  dear  me,  Mr.  Kuxton,  you  have  eaten  notliing — 
mimthUefy  nothing!  Is  there  nothing  I  could  get  to  tempt  you? 
1  have  kept  a  woodcock  just  for  you  and  our  excellent  fnend, 
Mr.  Goid6ush.  Ab  !  there  is  a  man,  Mr.  RuAton  !  Such  a  man. 
Sir  (forte) ;  I  often  my  what  would  we  do  only  for  him,  Sir 
(pisnoj, — enormously  rich — dines  here  four  times  a  week.  You 
really  wiL  not  take  anything  more?  dined  so  well!  delighted, 
imined  I  And  how  is  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  G  inner  ?  No  in- 
dhpontion,  I  hop«?  Ah,  well,  that's  reaH*/  well,  Sir,  So  glad  to 
hear  yoa  believe  him  in  his  usual  health."  By  this  time  a  waiter 
bad  whtsperod  something  in  L&ve*a  ear.  "And  now,  Sir,  I'll  just 
rWe  you,  if  you  will  allow  me,  a  taste — ^just  a  taste,  *pGn  my  word, 
Mr.  kuxton,  it's  my  last  dozen  of  Prince  Metternich's  Cabinet 
hock — keep  it  just  down  there,  Ix^tween  your  legs — and  give  a 
glass  or  so  to  your  trig-ti-vh.  Ali  !  Mr.  Goldfish,  you  know  what 
we  have  got  here.  Tell  our  escellent  fnend  here  (myself),  who 
has  bonoured  us  with  his  company  this  evening,  its  histon.',  I 
pray,  sir — James  {to  a  waiter)  attend  particutarhj  to  these  gen- 
tleriien  here  and  tt)  this  gentleman  especially,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  before. — No  Chompainie  but  Moet  and  Chardens — do  you 
like  La  Rose  or  Chateau  Lufitte,  as  a  claret?  I  think  you  will, 
I'll  send  both — now  do,  I  beseech  you,  make  yourselves  com- 
fortsMe,"  And  Mr.  Lave  glided  off  to  spread  bappinesia  Tovmd 
A/ID.  and  to  wia  the  hearts  of  a/derraenj  common  councduvcTV, 
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stewards,  and   committee-men    by  appeals   to  their  vanity  and 
their  stomach. 

And  now  came  "TJie  Queen,"  "The  Prince  Albert,"  &c.,  which 
are  irreverently  described  in  the  prints  as  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 
and  "The  Army  and  Navyj"  Mr.  Sims,  of  the  City  Artillery 
Company,  returned  thanks  for  the  army,  observing,  that,  when  the 
time  came,  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  would  do  its  dooty 
{great  cheers),  and  Lieut.  Knocks,  of  the  R.N.,  did  the  same  for 
the  navy,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  introduced  a  spirited 
account  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen — the  professionals  warbling 
sweetly  in  the  intervals,  and  Harkaway  bellowing  like  all  the  bulls 
of  Bashan  his  perpetual  injunctions  to  gentlemen  to  charge  their 
glasses,  as  if  poor  human  nature  was  not  prone  enough  to  do  it 
without  any  such  stimulus.  My  mind  having  been  set  at  rest  by 
an  assurance  from  my  stenographic  friend  on  the  right,  that  Lave 
would  get  me  the  names  of  the  people  at  the  other  dinner,  and 
that  a  line  or  two  would  be  enough  for  it,  I  resigned  myself  to 
the  joys  of  the  table,  amid  which  was  Lord  Cinderley's  speech  on 
the  gradual  approach  of  an  ameliorated-mankind  era,  which  he 
illustrated  by  some  astounding  statisdcs  from  all  parts  of  the 
criminal  world.  The  noble  lord  had  spent  the  day  in  hunting  up 
young  thieves  through  all  the  alleys  of  London,  in  attending  a 
dog-fight  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  two  very  pet  criminals  who 
hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  read  tracts,  and  live  on  the  fat  of 
the  land  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and  in  distributing  some 
religious  pocket  handkerchiefs ;  but  as  he  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  cracksman  out  of  luck,  and  two  repentant  cabbies,  and 
taking  them  off  to  the  retreat,  he  was  in  the  best  humour  possible 
and  spoke  sanguinely  of  his  ultimate  success.  The  end  of  that 
dinner— what  was  it  ?  when  was  it  ?  I  know  not.  I  remember  a 
small  room  tilled  with  cigar  smoke,  faces  looming  out  above  it, 
and  the  fumes  of  hot  brandy  and  water ;  also  a  number  of  songs 
and  broiled  bones,  and  an  enthusiastic  speech  from  myself,  in 
which  I  wished  to  embrace  all  the  company,  and  hailed  them 
all  as  my  best  friends—  and  then  a  cab  to  the  "  Deilagrator,^* — a 
dignified  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  walk  steadily  up  stairs,  with 
a  consciousness  that  men  in  white  shirt  sleeves  were  grinning  at 
me — most  extraordinary  paper  and  pens  and  ink  in  a  desk  in  a 
big  room  with  a  rotatory  motion,  and  a  poem  commencing — 

*'5ing,  musa,  sing  the  banquet  of  oar  Lave, 
Which  not  Lucullus" — 

The  meeting  with  Dammer  was  awful.  However,  I  got  over 
it,  and  ever  since  I  liave  been  a  '*diuer  out"  for  the  papers.  It 
is  not  improbable  but  that  I  may  give  some  account  of  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  wonderful  scenes  I  have 
witnessed  in  that  capacity — but  it 's  very  trying  to  the  consti- 
tution— particularly  as  there  is  no  coali^on  I  know  of  can  be 
called  in  to  mind  it. 
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,  while  on  the  Cc 


,ontincnt,  thu  advantage  of  companion- 
ship wiih  one  whose  experience  in  the  service  entitled  his  opinion, 
to  lOne  weight,  I  was  enabled  to  draw  comparisons  between  the 
anmef  of  England  and  Belgium,  which,  despite  the  prestige 
attocfcod  to  the  very  name  of  the  British  soldier,  wore,  I  must 
cofUesB,  on  some  essential  points  not  to  our  advantage,  or  to  the 
credit  of  our  military  rei^tdations.  I  must  premise  that  the  prin- 
ciples pervading  the  niilitarj'  economy  of  Belgium  are  based  on 
the  French  system,  and  from  this,  believe  me,  we  may  take  many 
ft  useful  hint. 

The  noble  plain  of  St.  Denis,  the  race-course  and  drill-ground 
of  (he  venerable  city  of  Ghent,  was  the  scene  on  which  we  were 
Gnt  enabled  to  view  a  mililar}-  spectacle  iu  Belgium. 

On  the  day  we  visited  the  plain,  it  was  occupied  by  a  body 
at  uroops  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  as  if  awaiting  an  enemy 
iHboee  approach  was  concealed  by  a  wood.  The  day  was  sultry 
•ad  still,  and  though  four  thousand  men  were  on  the  ground, 
■earcely  a  whisper  full  upon  the  air.  The  old  church  of  St. 
Pierre  loomed  hazily  in  the  distance,  the  clouds  parting  now  aud 
then,  and  admitting  the  light  in  strange  hues  upon  its  grey  dome; 
all  was  hushed,  except  at  intervals,  when  the  sound  of  the  sickle  in 
the  adjacent  cornfields  reminded  one  of  peace.  Suddenly  a  band 
atrocV  up,  and,  when  tliat  gay  music  ceased,  the  roll  of  the  drum 
ftnnounced  the  approach  of  the  general  in  command.  Tlie  effect 
of  the  long  line  of  helmets  under  the  superb  trees,  with  the  glow 
of  a  sultry  day,  struggling  through  the  pendent  clouds  upon  the 
scene,  was  siriiiing  beyond  description,  and  the  foreground  in 
which  we  stood  iiuished  the  picture  admirably.  Over  our  heads 
clustered  a  group  of  noble  elms  ;  close  at  hand  was  a  company  of 
coni-reapers,  and  near  us  were  cougrogatcd  the  cantittures  or 
viwmmdieres,  and  the  venders  of  lemonade,  the  fonner  in  female 
rBgiiDcntals,  tho  Umonadiers  in  motley  costume,  with  tlicir  painted 
vessels  of  yellow  and  green  picked  out  with  scarlet. 

Witbitt  a  short  timCf  the  troops  drew  up  for  the  attack,  with 
that  dread  silence  whicli  we  can  imagine  u&ually  precedes  tlie 
shock  of  battle. 

Squares  of  infantry  now  dotted  the  plain,  tl)e  dragoons  and 
rifles  formed  the  reserve,  and  tliti  artillery  took  up  a  position  in 
the  rear.  The  horses  on  which  the  general  and  his  staff  were 
mounted,  were  snperb.  The  mancDuvres  which  followed,  if  not 
petiectly  comprehensible  to  the  spectators,  were  exceedingly  pic- 
tana^oe,  and  the  dress  of  some  of  the  regiments  would  Wvi:  aft'oiOkc^ 
asefuJ  hints  to  the  foDCy  taihra  of  our  English  troops.  'I\ic  \oowi 
rot,  .xxx/r.  ^ 
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e&sy  trowscrs  of  the  dragoons,  the  comfortable  coat,  albeit  too  long 
for  */y/^,  of  the  lineRmen,  thecomplet*  equipmentof  arms,  so  supe-d 
rior  to  our  own,  should  all  be  8tu<licd  by  thuso  uutlioritics  who  are 
never  at  rest  as  to  the  costume  of  our  soldiers,  the  finest  race  of 
men  of  their  class  in  the  world,  but  decidedly  the  wontt  appointed 
for  work.     Compare,  for  instance,  the  light  French  shako  with  the 
hideous  head-gear  of  our  men,  the  goat'skin  knapsack  with  our 
huge  canvass  pack — cumbersome  to  wear, and  difficult  to  put  on; 
and  think  too   of  the  smart   moustache,  shading   the   upper  lipi 
from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  or  protecting  the  month  frunj] 
the  cruel  advances  of  a  keen  wind,  not  to  speak  of  its  martial  air,] 
We  must  only  hope  that,  on  these  excursive  days,  those  who  pass] 
from  Chobham  to  Sartorj',*  or  St.  Omer,  and  back  again  to  Chob^ 
ham,  will  offer  the  bcnf6t  of  their  experience,  in  the  shape  of 
suf^estions,  to  those  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  remedying' 
deflects  and  incongruities  which  hare  long  been  but  two  apparent 
in  ttic  British  army. 

'i'he  Chassfiurx  h  Cnrahhtes,  tlie  riflemen  of  Ilel|pum,  though 
perfectly  equipped  as  to  arms,  appeared  to  us  somewhat  lantaMical 
in  their  dress,  which  was  after  Hobiu  Hood^s  fashion,  but  the 
artillery  were  admirably  accoutred.  Even  tlic  short -necked,  short- 
lepgcd  horses,  which  drew  the  guns,  had  a  sturdy  look,  and  ' 
jaunty  air,  peculiarly  befitting  their  character.  In  a  wonl,  how- 
ever proud  Kngland  may  he  of  her  mew,  in  equipment  France  and 
Belgium  beat  her  fairly  out  of  the  field. 

After  an  hour's  exercise,  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  fall  out 
of  the  ranks  ;  the  cuirassiers  dismounted  to  attend  to  their  horses, 
the  infantry  piled  arms^  and  a  band  struck  uji.  Straishrway  the 
viratidi'tes  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  and  dispensed  their  tiny 
glasses  of  spirits.  Before  handing  the  draught  to  the  soldier,  tho 
woman  invariably  tastes  it,  and  this  custom,  we  learned,  dates., 
from  the  days  of  Spanish  thraldom  in  the  Netherlands,  whea 
treacherj'  and  poison  were  suspected  at  every  turn:  it  is  now 
considered  a  token  of  good  will. 

Tlicsc  "  women  of  the  regiment  '*  are  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  soldiers,  and  their  ajipearance  on  the  parade-ground  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  picture.  Their  dress,  to  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  is  extremely  becoming;  a  short  skirt,  of  regimental 
cloth,  descends  to  the  knee,  and  pantaloons  (pf  the  same  material 
are  strapped  over  a  hoot  or  high  shoe  ;  the  jacket  is  precisely  like 
that  of  a  riding'hahit,  and  a  wide-brimmed  beaver  hat,  placed 
jauntily  on  the  head,  is  ornamented  l>y  a  regimental  plnuie.  Tho 
hat  is  tied  beneath  the  chin,  and  a  »tnart  coloured  rosette  mingles 
with  the  braids  or  ringlets  on  cither  side  the  temples;  a  pretty 
collar,  smart  neffk-ribbon,  and  white  muslin  apron,  complete  the 
costume,  and  the  well-polished,  brazen -clamped  barrel  is  slung 
across  the  shoidders.  The  rhmndiire  also  carries  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  with  clean  glasses,  while  a  linen  napkin,  for  wiping  them,  and 
a  lacc-trimmed   handkerchief,   depend   from   her  waist.      Thus 

*  T/ie  canp-grountl  near  \ei»\nk«. 
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equipped,  slic  ukes  her  stand  in  rear  of  the  company  to  whicli 
the  ifi  atuclied,  till  tbe  order  to  march  is  Kivcn,  v)icn  she  wheeU 
into  h<!r  place,  and  treadij  the  ground  wiiti  as  martial  a  step  as  tho 
be»t  man  then; !  If  she  belong  to  a  cavalry  corps,  she  is  on  horse- 
bwk»  but  0964  a  uiau*s  saddle.  There  is  something  about  tliese 
woiBea  «bich  thoroughly  realizes  Uie  idea  of  the  word  dashing. 
Tbey  b*vo  a  frank,  fearless  look,  but  nothing  vociferous  or  bold, 
and,  in  eases  of  difficulty  and  danger,  have  proved  themselves 
iovaloftble  as  nurses  and  assistants. 

Tber  arc  well  cared  for,  loo— not  like  our  poor  soldiers*  wivesi 
obliged  to  eat,  drink,  cook,  wash,  and  sleep,  in  the  same  room 
with  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  ! 

On  my  admitting,  unwillingly  enough,  to  a  foreign  officer  ihat, 
acconling  to  the  rule  of  the  Hritish  service,  nien,  women,  and 
chiUlVD  occupied  the  same  domicile  by  day  and  night,  he  cx- 
pwaaad  his  fturpri»c  that  ''*  so  great  and  civili;sed  a  nation  should 
taactioa  such  an  immoral  system."  He  could  only  hope,  n-ith 
B»e,  that,  as  the  heads  of  our  public  civil  institutions  were  in 
conaspondence  uith  Holland  and  i3elgium,  sonic  hints  nii^ht  be 
lidMO  from  (heir  social  arraogcmeuts  of  military  life.  'Mlere,** 
•nd  he,  **  the  Holdior  can  only  marry  with  the  leave  of  the  aiillio- 
rities,  the  indulgence  depending  on  his  good  conduct,  and  if  his 
wifii  iloes  not  demean  herself  properly,  she  is  deprived  o^  all  privi- 
lege*, and  expcUod  tho  quarters." 

As  it  is  found  necessary  to  attach  a  certain  namber  of  women 
to  each  corps.  Government  requires  that  these  women  should  not 
odIj  be  respectable  when  admitted  to  regimental  privileges,  but 
that  thry  should  remain  so,  or  be  discarded. 

But  to  return  to  the  militar>'  spectacle  in  St.  Denis.  Tlio 
plain  is  all  astir  wilh  the  mirth  of  the  young  soldiers,  and 
nothing  affords  a  better  proof  of  the  comfort,  as  well  as  ulility 
of  their  equipments,  than  the  way  in  which  they  enjoy  this 
hour  of  relaxation ;  for,  sec,  instead  of  casting  their  knapsacks 
oik  the  ground,  and  lying  down  n'ean'  wilh  ihe  weight  Ihcy  have 
been  carrying,  they  do  not  even  loosen  their  light  kits.  They 
fbnn  into  groups,  and  five  or  six  couple  whirl  by  in  a  circle, 
daactug  the  polka!  Tho  first  band  stopsj  away  hurry  the  dancers 
■nnHn-ann,  singing  as  Uiey  go,  to  the  bivouac  of  tbe7tli  regiment, 
and  here  a  charming  bolero  stirs  the  air  with  its  music,  while  a 
yoath  steps  into  a  rin<j,  snaps  his  fingers,  and  executes  the  old 
Spanish  dance  witli  such  spirit  that  the  circle  widens  round  him, 
■ad  some  begin  to  sing;  when,  lo!  the  meludy  is  iutcrrupied  by 
a  blast  from  the  tnmipots  of  the  cavalry,  ihe  troops  again  fall  in, 
and  a  mock  6ght  begins.  This  closes  with  a  dashing  charge  of 
enirassiers,  from  one  end  of  the  plain  to  the  oppysite  grove,  upon 
the  position  of  the  imaginary  enemy.  The  General,  with  hisstafl*, 
then  takes  up  his  ground,  and  the  little  army  marches  post  him. 
Ftfxt  comes  a  corps  of  llie  line,  wilh  its  superb  band,  iheu  tlio 
liflemen,  nextacrash  ortrumpets  and  brazcn-helmeted  cuirassierSy 
— the  taen  of  Uainatilt,  from  Mom,  Toumay  and  Vi'iogc.  TlVibw 
mmter  a  tiiomaad  eirong,  aad  as  they  ride  slowly  Uy,  we  OuuV  ot 
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William  de  la  Marck,  the  "  wild  boar  of  Uie  Ardcnne* ,"  and  Lis 
Wnlloons. 

In  fire  minutes  the  gr^at  plain  was  void  of  all  but  drinking 
booths  and  pavilions.  ()ne  of  the  lattcrnanicd  after  St.  Peter,  with 
a  bearded  likenese  of  the  Saint  o%*cr  the  entrance,  attracted  a  good 
many  loiterers,  but,  nolnith standing  this,  and  the  permission  to 
drink  ou  the  ground,  we  did  not  see  one  tipsy  soldier  during  ibe 
day. 

The  linesmen  left  the  field  witli  fixed  bayonets:  these,  and  the 
helmets  of  the  cuirassiers  made  a  glittering  show  in  the  long  gr^en 
alley  leading  to  the  highway,  and  the  motley  crowd  of  Umonadi^t^ 
cantiniireSf  peasants  in  blue  blouses,  stray  riflemen  in  "  Lincoln 
green  "  women  in  holiday  atlire,  and  children  in  wooden  shoes, 
gave  the  whole  scene  the  appearance  of  a  tableau  at  Astley's. 

The  countenances  were  as  varied  as  the  dress ;  the  peasant 
with  his  oval  face  and  aquiline  nose  was  totally  diflVrent  in  aspect 
to  the  flat-visaged  dragoon  ;  and  among  llie  soldiers  of  the  line 
many  a  long  black  Spanish  eye  shot  out  from  under  sable  lashes, 
while  the  lithe  limbs  of  the  marching  men  were  in  utter  contrast 
to  the  broad  chests  and  stalwart  anus  of  the  cavalry  from  the  Payt 
de  Vallon  (the  Walloon  country). 

After  having  witnessed  this  brilliant  spectacle,  it  was  not  quite 
agreeable  to  us  to  be  asked  by  our  military  acquaintance  on  the 
spot,  "  Have  you  nothing  of  this  kind  in  England,  nothing  but 
occasional  reviews,  involving  a  display  lasting  but  a  few  hours, 
and  presenting  none  of  those  details  which  make  our  annual  camp 
at  Beverloo  a  school  of  instruction  for  the  soldier,  and  keep  him 
daring  the  summer  fully  equipped  for  service  ?" 

In  many  English  towns  the  sight  of  a  soldier,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  recruiting- party,  is  a  novelty,  whereas  every  city  in  Bel- 
(^um  has  its  garrison,  and  at  intervals  a  review,  a  bivouac,  or  an 
encampment  draws  the  traveller  from  England  to  those  plains 
which  histof)-  hits  celebrated  as  the  battlc^gronnd  of  Europe. 

In  France  and  Belgium  the  whole  routine  of  a  soldier*s  life  is 
carried  on  as  though  iu  perpetual  preparation  for  war ;  and  it  is 
not  loo  much  to  say,  that  many  a  hint  has  been  gathered  by  mili- 
tary tourists  from  Continental  camps  and  bivouacs,  likely  to  be 
turued  to  good  account  in  our  own  army.  In  a  word,  who  sliall  say 
that  the  encampment  on  Chobham  heath  would  ever  have  been 
funned,  but  for  the  spleudid  displays  iu  Paris  since  1852?  And  who 
shall  deny  the  certainty  uf  benefit  to  the  soldier,  when  his  dress 
and  equipments  shall  be  remodelled  and  better  adapted  tlian  they 
are  at  present  tu  the  varied  nature  of  clime  and  service  iu  which  it 
may  be  his  lot  to  be  engaged  ? 

Those  who  visit  Chobham  must  not  come  away  with  the  belief 
that  they  have  seen  the  soldier  on  scnice.  They  may  there, 
indeed,  have  learned  something  of  his  duties,  and  gathered  a 
general  notion  of  actual  warfare,  but  thev  can  form  no  idea  of  bis 
Buflcrings  and  privations  when  accoutred  in  heavy  marching  order 
under  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun.  U\\  for  the  U^Im  l-'ccnch 
sJmko  ia  such  marcheSf  the  small  goat-sVin  pa.cV.  %\un^  ou  m\\xo>3X 
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needing  a  comrade's  assistance,  and  tlie  abolition  of  the  hateful 
}uini-g1a2cd  stock!  As  for  our  arms,  why  should  wo  not  take  a 
useful  hint  from  our  Belgian  neighbours,  whose  troops  are  armed 
with  a  muskot  that  can  be  readily  takt-n  to  pieces  by  unfastening 
three  screws,  and  is  cleaned  and  repaired  with  marvellous  expedi- 
tion, ^[ark  ouryoung  recruit,  too,  on  landing  from  a  transport  in 
an  cttcrar's  country' :  he  is  equipped  front  top  to  toe,  but  has,  pro- 
bably,  nerer  bad  a  musket  in  his  hand.  Visit  a  French  or  Belgian 
drill  ground,  and  you  shall  see  that  the  arm  is  the  tirst  thing 
thouglit  of  there  ;  the  young  soldier  becomes  a  tolerable  marks- 
nuui  before  be  "  carries  cap  and  pouch,"  and,  to  go  closer  into  the 
details  of  military  economy  abroad,  take  a  stroll  through  our 
nctgfabours"  barracks,  and  look  at  their  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort of  their  married  men. 

At  Cbobhom  the  visitor  will  hare  observed  certain  rude  huts,  set 
apart  for  the  women  whose  aid  is  required  as  regimental  lauu- 
(droscs.  Very  miserable  have  these  huts  looked  during  the  late 
k floods;  nevcrlheless,  they  are  less  objectionable  than  the  domicile 
foflhr  soldier's  wife  in  barracks,  where  she  reite  her  wearj' head 
at  night  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  are  up  and  astir 
to  the  sound  of  drum  anrl  bugle,  the  signal  for  Tier  too  to  rise  and 
>  arraiige  her  nook  as  daintily  as  her  poor  means  will  permit.  She 
lis  alluwed  no  skreen  by  day,  so  she  smooths  her  patchwork  quilt 
FHpon  her  bed,  arrays  her  husband's  chest, table-fashion,  with  a  few 
'  books,  a  basket  or  two,  some  shells,  aud  perchance  a  few  flowers. 
She  then  prepares  the  family  breakfast  as  wfU  as  she  can  among 
other  candidates  for  a  comer  of  the  hearth,  and,  such  domestic 
avocations  over  for  a  time,  she  sends  her  children,  neatly  dressed, 
to  the  regimental  school,  sings  her  infant  to  sleep,  lays  it  on  tho 
patchwork  qnilt,  and  takes  her  usual  place  at  the  washtub,  or  the 
military  chest,  on  which  she  conirivus  to  iron.* 

In  a  French  or  Belgian  barrack,  husband,  wife  and  children  are 
lo  be  seen  cheerfully  seated  together  at  their  board,  and,  whoever 
would  enter  there,  cither  knocks  for  admission  or  utters  some 
pleasant  word  of  apology-  fur  the  intrusion. 

But  the  dress  of  the  soldier  is  the  point  in  which  our  Conti- 
nental neighbours  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  The  Belgian 
-  Cuirassier  is  perfectly  accoutred,  and  is  fully  matched  in  tliat  re- 
spect by  the  Corp9  de  Guides.  When  we  saw  these,  we  longed  to 
change  the  costume  of  our  gay  Lancers  in  Katirland  for  such  a 
uniform.  The  ChoJtseurs  de  Vincennes  in  France  are  models  of 
light-infantry  equipment ;  but  few  have  heard  of  that  mar^'cllous 
•^body  of  men,  named  (es  ZottareSy  employed  in  Algeria.  These  men 
arc  selectc<l  from  other  corps  for  particular  service ;  they  are  niosUy 
|dark-coniplexioued,  keen-witted,  perfect  in  tho  Arab  language, 
Fiearless  riders,  and  of  undaunted  courage.  Arrayed  in  the  tur- 
l)an  and  the  loose  costume  of  the  East,  they  skim  the  desert  on 
their  untiring  horses,  and  acting  sometimes  the  spy,  and  at  others 
the  open  foe,  they  carry  on  their  predatory  mansuvros  with  a  skill 
which  astounds  and  deceivea  the  Arabs  themselves. 

•  Within  the  liut  thr^  years  the  marrj'ed  soldier  has  b«n  atanWii  l\w  vita 
^twopence  M^y  «  todging.tuoaoy  for  himself  and  family. 
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That  foreigners  will  be  gratified  by  the  military  display  on 
C'hubham  Heath  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Tliere  is  no  mistulcing 
tlieir  genuine  admiration  of  the />er-ir/wnW  of  our  array;  and  in  the 
various  visits  we  have  paid  to  Continental  garrieons  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  deferential  spirit  in  which  our  kind  guide* 
have  invariably  pointed  out  to  us  the  most  interesting  facts  marie- 
ing  the  difference  bciwecn  their  service  and  onr  own. 

To  judge  of  this  feeling,  the  reader  should  have  overheard  the 
exclamation  of  a  young  French  officer,  who  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  tlie  George  Hotel  at  Portsmouth,  when  the  93rd  High- 
landers marched  up  the  High-street  last  March.  His  counte- 
nance became  more  and  more  animated  as  its  expression  changed 
from  curiosity  to  wonder,  and  from  wonder  to  admiration,  when, 
having  watched  thcin  all  go  by,  he  raised  his  hands  id  an  ecstasy 
of  delighted  surprise,  and  cried,  "  Ciel !  quels  soldats!** 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  feeling  nf  interest  manifested  by 
the  people  of  Knglnnd  towards  the  soldier,  since  they  have 
been  brought  face  to  face  upon  the  peaceful  tented  field.  To 
bim  who  promoted  the  plan  of  an  encampment  amid  the  sunny 
hilts  of  Surrey,  the  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due,  not  only  for  a 
spcctiicle  fraught  with  interest  and  novelty,  but  for  a  purpose  of 
tlie  highest  national  utility,  while  the  soldier  himself  will  never 
forget  the  occasion  which  brought  him  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
hia  Sovereign,  whose  glory  and  renown  are  dearer  to  him  than  lifis. 


SONNET. 
To  a  Young  hadif  ok  her  Birthday,  July  23,  18J3. 

Not  in  the  chwrJcss  Winter  of  the  year. 

When  .sickly  suns  plorc  dimlj*  o'er  ihe  snow, 
When  Irccs  Hrii  slripp'd  of  yellow  leaf  and  sere, 

And  rivcra  rnge,  and  rough  winds  nitltly  blow,— 
But  in  ihe  sweet  time  of  the  Sunnner's  6uii. 

When  oU  is  bright  and  Itahny  bn-ezeB  blow. 
The  journey  of  thy  Ufeiimu  was  begun. 

The  merry  sunshine  warm'd  thef>  with  its  glow  \ 
The  rosy  Summer  kiss'd  thre  iuto  life. 
And  r!ut  the  hot  blood  dancinc  through  thy  veins; 
The  zephyrs  luli'd  thee  with  their  aottcst  stratnsi 

Love  etrcw'd  thy  pathway  with  tlie  faire&t  flowers. 
Dear  Girl,  wtute'er  thou  art,  or  maid,  or  wife. 

May  your  Life's  dial  show  but  sunny  hours. 

CUTBMBT  BasE,  B.A. 
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INDIA;  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION.* 

The  aanes  of  this  l^ook  aud  its  aiiihor  arc  as  familiar  to  tBe 
readers  of  tbo  recent  ParUamentary  Debates  as  the  name  of  India 
itself.  The  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  Government 
mewre  nude  use  of  it<<  facts  and  opinions  n'itb  equal  liberality  of 
quotation;  the  Opposition,  while  they  did  not  hesitate  to  describe 
it  15  the  work  of  an  advocate  of  the  Kast  India  Company,  drew 
ibe  ptincipal  materials  of  their  speeches  from  its  pages;  Ministers 
iwted  tbcir  cose  mainly  upon  its  statements ;  and  each  side 
eirohrd  in  an  advantage,  when  it  was  able  to  enforce  an  argnment 
or  stxeogthen  an  assertion  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kaye.  A  book 
that  has  thus  supplied  weapons  for  the  armories  of  contending 
particK  must  possess  some  unusual  claims  upon  attention ;  and 
few  publications  have  had  this  sort  of  compliment  paid  to  them  in 
ft  uiurt!  rfmarkahlt:  degree.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr. 
Kayc  should  consider  himself  flattered  by  the  variety  of  aims  to 
which  his  labours  have  been  so  dexterously  rendered  subservient  j 
And  whether  the  solid  and  permanent  character  of  his  work  has 
not  suffered  an  injustice  by  the  activity  with  which  its  details 
h»re  been  frittered  away,  to  suit  the  temporary  purposes  of  a 
political  discussion. 

Of  the  legion  of  books  and  pamphlets  upon  Indian  aflairs,  to 
which  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  has  given  birth,  this  volume  is 
tbo  most  important,  elaborate  and  authentic ;  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  it  should  be  frequently  and  largely  referred  to  as  a 
source  of  information  on  suhjcets  wilh  which  the  public  generally 
aro'^litilc,  or  imperfectly  acquainted.  But  this  very  recognition  of 
its  practical  merits  is  not  unlikely,  more  or  less,  tn  have  the  effect 
of  confounding  it  wilh  ihc  mass  of  ephemeral  publications  ad- 
dressed within  the  last  few  months  to  the  vexed  question  of 
Indian  Administration,  and  to  lead  the  reader  to  overlook,  in  its 
immediate  application  to  passing  occurrences,  its  more  durable 
claims  upon  cou.siderattou.  It  is  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Kaye's 
Tolume  is  chiefly  distingiiishcd  from  the  crowd  of  contemporary 
contributions  to  Iiidiau  liistory ;  and  we  may  say  of  his  book 
what  \ye  cannot  say  of  any  others,  that  while  it  embraces  and 
exhausts  evciy  topic  of  current  interest,  it  exhibits  a  complete 
Tic^v  of  the  whole  course  of  our  acquisitions  and  settlements  in 
iho  East,  drawn,  for  the  greater  part,  from  exclusive  and  hitherto 
inaccessible  materials,  and  treated  throughout  in  a  comprehensive 
and  historical  spirit  that  will  render  it  as  valuable  in  the  next 
century  as  it  is  found  to  be  at  the  present  moment. 

Nor  is  it  alone  as  ft  compendium  of  the  nets  of  the  East  India 
Company  that  this  work  asserts  a  distinct  and  original  character. 
Bir.  Kayc  is  not  satisfied  with  &  mere  display  of  statistics,  or 

'  AdauMMtntha  of  the  EB$t  Jodk  Company."  by  Jobn  WiWuuq  YLflCve. 
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the  dry  details  of  local  progress.  lie  ascends  to  the  higher 
functions  of  the  historian,  and  makes  his  book  as  attractive  as 
it  is  instructive.  He  enters  into  the  life  of  the  East  —  shows 
as  the  people  as  well  as  their  rulers  —  fills  up  with  the  warm 
colours  of  humanity  those  remote  scenes  which  others  have  left  in 
faint,  and  frequently  unintclli^blc  outlines ;  and  by  imparting 
action  and  vitality  to  subjects  upon  which  previous  writers  hare 
failed  tu  awaken  our  sympathies,  he  brings  the  Indian  empire, 
with  its  myriad  diversities,  in  actual  movement  before  us,  and 
enables  us  not  only  to  comprehend  how  these  vast  couques^ts 
have  been  won  and  consolidated,  but  to  take  as  direct  an  interest 
in  them  as  if  ihey  were  passing  uudcr  our  eyes.  If  Indian  his- 
tories have  not  been  as  generally  popular  in  this  country  as  our  re- 
lations with  the  East  require  thera  to  be,  and  if  llie  bulk  of  the 
commuuity  have  regarded  witli  indifference  those  vast  questions  of 
policy  which  the  extension  of  our  arms  and  arts  in  that  distant 
region  is  constantly  shaping  for  discussion  at  liome,  the  reason 
may  be  traced  to  the  lifeless  and  repellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  presented  to  us.  Ilie  writers  who  have  undertaken  to 
elucidate  tho  condition  of  the  East,  have  forgotten  tlic  necessity 
of  engaging  the  feelings  of  the  English  reader  in  themes  as 
.•;trangc  to  his  daily  experiences,  as  the  modes  and  customs  tliat 
have  their  mystical  types  in  tlie  sculptures  of  Nineveh.  They  aro 
wanting  in  the  vivifying  principle,  in  the  "  touch  of  nature"  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and  which  is  quite  as  indispensable 
in  books  that  depict  the  organization  and  action  of  societies,  as 
in  dramas  that  depict  the  individual  passions.  And  hence, 
general  readers,  without  some  strong  motive  to  enlist  their  atten- 
tion, will  seldom  persevere  in  the  perusal  of  works  that  fail  to 
attract  their  sympathies.  Indian  histories  and  treatises  havo 
rarely  obtained  the  popularity  in  England  which  the  gravity  and 
magnitude  of  their  matter  deserve,  and  ought  to  command.  Mr. 
Kayc  was  the  first  writer  who  invested  these  subjects  with  a 
universal  chann.  His  HiRlory  of  the  War  in  Affghauistan  has 
been  as  eagerly  and  cxtcusivcly  read  as  the  last  new  novel,  to  use 
tho  periphrastic  phrase  of  the  circulating  libraries,  'fho  most 
exciting  romance  could  not  have  made  a  more  lively  irapres&ioa 
on  the  susceptible  imagination  of  the  public.  The  young  and  the 
old  were  alike  delighted  with  it,  and  ladies,  who  had  seldom  ex- 

{itended  their  literar}'  researches  beyond  the  limits  of  fashionable 
authorship,  were  as  much  enchained  by  its  perusal  as  ministers  of 
slate  and  veterans  whose  laurels  were  dyed  in  blood.  The  secret 
lay  in  the  reality  of  the  treatment.  The  salient  features  of  these 
disastrous  campaigns,  the  personal  heroism  and  suffering,  tbo 
characters  of  the  leaders,  the  inner  life  of  the  camps,  the  actual 
emotions  that  palpitated  through  the  war,  were  delineated  with 
nervous  fidelity.  All  the  Blue  Books  that  ever  were  printed 
could  not  have  reached  the  heart,  or  fixed  the  curiosity  of 
England  with  such  eutltralling  power.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  volumes  were  written  with  vigour  and  literary  skill,  but  that, 

for  the  £rst  time,  they  extracted  from  the  aivna\ft  o^  VWuioiXasv 
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tliOM  elements  of  human  interest  which  have  a  common  altractioa 
for  all  mankind. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  book  before  us  is  less  proroifitng.  An  account 
uf  Ui«  admiuiKtratioD  of  Leadenball-street  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  jield  so  rich  a  crop  of  excitements  as  the  fatal  invasion  of  the 
Affghuustan  territory.  Yet  ho  who  looks  for  nothing  in  these 
pagvfl  but  an  account  of  judicial  sysleras  and  the  growth  of 
rerenues,  will  be  most  agreeably  disappointed.  He  will  iind  in 
thcro  a  maJtitude  of  picturesque  items  which  he  has  little  reason  to 
anticipate  from  the  title-page.  Mr.  Kaye  justly  considers  that  tho 
bistoiT  of  Indian  administration  is  no  less  a  history  nf  intellectual 
energies  and  moral  inHuencc,  than  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
physical  power;  and  in  conducting  us  through  the  mazes  of  one 
of  the  most  surprising  narratives  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world,  beginning  with  tlie  adventure  of  a  handful  of  traders 
planned  in  au  alderman's  house  iu  Londou,  and  ending  in  the 
ettablishmctit  of  an  empire  in  the  Indian  seas,  he  shows  us  the 
personal  and  combined  eObrls  aud  struggles,  llie  episodes  of  cou- 
nge  nod  endurance,  the  wisdom  that  was  gathered  out  of  error 
and  calamity,  and  the  conspicuous  examples  of  devotion  and 
ability  that  marked  the  march  and  crowned  the  triumph  of  theso 
great  events.  "  I  am  not  insensible  "  he  obsen-es  in  his  preface, 
"  of  the  value  of  statistics,  and,  indeed,  I  have  dealt  somewhat 
largely  in  them  ;  bvit  it  is  principally  by  representing  men  iu 
action  tliat  the  writer  on  Indian  affairs  must  hope  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  public."  This  is  the  key  to  his  book.  It  is  action 
from  first  to  last.  Statistics  of  every  useful  kind  arc  carefully 
condensed  and  esthibited  in  their  proper  places;  the  modes  of 
taxation  which  have  given  occasion  to  so  much  controversy  aud 
speculation  are  expounded  and  illustrated;  the  judicial  systems 
are  investigated;  and  all  practical  points  essential  to  a  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  local  administration  are  fully  explored ;  but 
these  details,  instead  of  impeding  or  suspending  the  paramount 
purpose  of  exhibiting  traditional  and  living  India,  ia  her  people 
and  her  governors,  her  usages  and  her  prospects,  her  past,  present, 
and  futiu-e,  arc  so  skilfully  employed  as  to  heighten  the  effects  of 
the  picture  which  the  artist  has  placed  upon  his  canvas  with  the 
truthful  hand,  and  sound  judgment  of  a  master. 

Dismissing  at  once  the  political  topics  of  the  work,  which  hare 
been  so  thoroughly  silled  in  the  debates  that  every  person  who 
reads  the  newspai>er8  may  be  presumed  to  be  already  acquainted 
with  them,  wo  will  glance  at  some  of  those  popular  features  which 
TSally  constitute  tliK  most  striking  and  novel  parts  of  Mr,  Kaye's 
labours,  although  they  have  suffered  eclipse  in  the  consideration 
given  to  other  passages  that  bear  more  directly  on  the  questions 
at  issue  before  the  legislature.  Our  space  is  not  only  limited,  but 
we  are  sorry  to  say  so  limited  that  we  can  do  nothing  more  than 
indicate  a  few  leading  characteristics,  leaving  the  reader  to  follow 
ihem  up  for  himself. 

We  niii  begin  MS  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  GreaV  Mogul  iu 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  to  show  what  India  was  un&t  '\\ft 
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native  regalities  in  those  ancient  times.  This  nublime  penonage, 
eveu  in  our  on^  recollection,  divided  with  llaroun  Alraschid  th« 
wonder  and  awful  admiration  of  the  voung,  and  to  this  hour,  al- 
tlioitgh  his  glories  have  long  since  deparlcd  from  him,  his  extinct 
])orop  survives  in  fantastic  costume  and  copious  beard  as  one  of 
the  four  mysterious  royalties  of  the  playing  cards.  We  do  not 
quote  this  passage  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  gorgeousoess.  It 
little  picture  with  a  moral  legend  attached  to  it. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  eutggerate  tlic  tdcn  which  in  those  dara  was  eat^ 
tuned  by  our  cuuntrymfn  uf  the  puwer,  wealth,  and  grandeur  uf  the  Greit 
Mogul.  Far  above  ail  kings  and  emprrurs,  ui  the  imoginotioiis  of  men,  ranked 
tfaU  mighty  Eastern  potentate  ;  and  two  centuries  later,  the  name  of  tlie  Great 
Uogul  capped,  with  its  traditionary  magnificeoce,  those  of  all  the  potentates  of 
the  earth  in  the  nursery  sports  of  English  children.  Nor  did  the  conceptioa 
owe  much  to  the  prudigalit^'of  the  imagination.  The  priuce  wlio  covered  acret 
of  Iiind  with  carpets  of  silk  and  gold,  who  reared  above  them  stately  paviliow 
glittering  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  whose  eleplianta  and  horses  wcr«  lustrous 
with  trappinKs  of  jewt^ls  and  ^old,  whose  crimson  tents  stretched  out  over  tong 
miles  of  level  country,  and  w1iu!>b  throne  the  practised  ryes  of  Eur<n>ean  lapi- 
daries valued  at  sjx  millions  uf  Eugli-ih  money,  might  well  be  reganled  as  the 
most  magnificent  sovereign  of  ttie  earth.  But  niafrnjficence  is  not  lienevolenor. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  thi?  most  lavish  of  our  English  viceroys  has  never  been 
more  than  partially  Sullamtcd.  Our  splendour  h  ut  best  but  tinsel  and  tawdri- 
ness  beside  the  lustrous  magnificence  of  the  Mogul  Courts.  We  have  never 
attempted  to  compete  with  them  in  this  direction.  Let  credit  be  allowed  them 
for  their  royal  progresses — their  stately  palaces — their  gorgeous  tombs.  The 
genius  of  otir  country  does  not  display  itself  in  demonstrations  of  this  kind. 
But  we  have  far  greater  wonders  to  show — ^far  greater  spectacles  to  exhihiL 
When  we  have  got  millions  to  spend,  wc  do  nut  lock  them  up  in  peacodi- 
thrones." 

And  now  for  our  European  predecessors  in  India,  who  were  the 
first  to  interfere  witli  the  magnificence  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Mr. 
Kaye  does  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  them,  having  more  at- 
tractive matter  to  deal  with.  Uc  depicts  them  briefly  in  a  sen- 
tence: "They  were  traders,  they  were  conquerors,  they  were 
spoliators,  they  were  proselytisers, — but  they  were  not  adminis- 
trators." Here  is  the  histor}'  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers  epi- 
tomised. 

"  The  progress  of  the  Portimiese  on  the  Continent  of  India  had  been  rapid 
and  diizxling.  But  the  seeds  of  decay  had  been  planted  deep  in  the  con«litution 
vf  the  Indo-  I.usilanian  power  from  its  birth.  Encouraged  by  the  fint  successes 
of  their  countrymen,  all  kind«  of  adventurers,  bound  by  no  laws,  and  restrained 
by  no  scrupU-s,  Auodcd  into  the  countr}*,  and  made  a  deluge  of  licentiousness 
wherever  they  went.  Soldiers  swaggernl.  and  priests  crept  about  the  seaports. 
Forts  and  churches  rose  up  at  their  bidding.  Strong  in  numbers,  with  all  the 
muniments  and  equipments  of  war  by  sea  and  by  land,  thi>y  had  no  need  to 
crouch  to  the  n.itive  princes  and  humbly  solicit  their  protecdon.  In&olence  and 
violence  were  the  cliarac  tens  tics  of  the  *  braggard  Portugals,'  and  for  a  little 
while  (hey  carried  everything  before  them." 

And  how  did  this  end  ?  The  Portuguese  empire  in  India  fell 
to  pieces  by  its  own  corruption.  Even  if  the  Dutch  had  not 
precipitated  its  fall,  it  must  have  been  crushed  by  its  own  insolent 
folly.  And  how  did  the  Dutch  act  towards  the  English,  who, 
about  this  periodj  were  slowly  cstablUbiug  ibemselves  in  their 
ir&dwg  relRiions  whh  the  Eort  \ 
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**  OotwanOy  Kbeie  RobMi  adventnrvn,  who  wer«  to  eager  to  gnpple  with 
the  Porfucaeae,  were  oar  aOHs.  But  they  were  false  friends,  and.  m  such, 
mor«  daafitHW  tbmt  open  enemies.  Our  own  seamen  and  factors  hjid  from  the 
hnt  brm  soaptdooa  of  the  Ae»ga*  of  these  *  hooest  Dutch,'  aod  liad  wTitten  co 
one  aonthrr,  from  ourin^ulur  et>tabtishnieots,  warning  them  that  thfy  were  'onr 
enrmie*  to  the  uuer  ruin  of  our  trade,  so  for  as  their  power  will  give  them 
Icare.'  Aod  \bm  wu  T*ry  soon  apparent.  The;  obstructed  us,  and  dictated  to 
a»4  TtMy  c— pePed  tu  to  do  wnjrt  we  did  not  wi^h,  and  preTonted  us  from 
doina  whtt  we  did.  Tliey  committed  eiccsse^,  and  we  paid  the  \teua\ty  in 
TJffiffM  fiaHUtures  and  iraprisonments.  They  wronged  us,  and  lorded  it  over 
vi  md  we  were  perpetually  si-rkinj;  redress  at  home  and  abroad,  but  never 
•QCCMdrd  erct]  in  obtaining  an  tii»Uilriient  of  tardy  justice.  According  to  all 
faoBwn  calenlAtions  at  this  time,  the  Dutch  were  nbout  to  paUdilish  ii  great 
cmpitt  in  India,  and  the  English  were  about  to  be  driven  igiuiminiou-ily  into 
new  iridt  of  rnlmprife  is  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  All  tnat  the  Cumpuiiy 
eoidddo  at  this  time  was  to  maintain  n  gasping  existence  agoinit  the  tlireateneu 
ikfigcrof  total  desiraction.  But  the  very  obstructions  whidi  seemed  to  menace 
the  life  of  the  C^unpony  were  the  elements  of  its  permanent  success." 

Sow  this  comlucls  us  to  ihe  point  of  our  oun  enterprise  and 
alablifthmcDt  in  Hindontun.  Wc  profiled  bj-  the  failures  of  our 
predecessors;  we  aroided  their  errors;  we  acted  with  prudence 
and  cautioti,  we  made  onr  acquisitions  gradually.  The  difficulOes 
in^our  way  were  appavenlly  insuperable;  the  disconrageraents 
were  diitheartcning:;  the  Utile  cluster  of  IionHon  merchants  that 
kaid  risked  life  and  fortune  in  this  prodigious  undertaking  were 
0jp/pO9cd  by  all  M)rls  of  obstacU*8,  and  exposed  to  the  worst 
calumnies;  tbeir  shares  were  unsaleable — nothing  but  ruin  seemed 
lo  be  before  thctn  :  but  they  persevered ;  the  F.nglish  qnalily  of 
indoDiitablc  resolution  nustaiued  them — they  persevered  and  suc- 
ceeded. What  is  the  result?  Take  up  the  map  of  Uritish  India, 
and  yoa  wDl  find  the  answer  in  tbc  extending  lines  of  a  new 
world,  speaking  our  langunge,  and  living  under  our  institutions. 

Lei  us  now  look  al  India  as  it  is  under  our  rule.  Wc  cannot 
go  through  all  the  articulations  of  our  goverxiincDt,but  must  select 
an  example. 

•'  The  .North. Westvm  Provinces  of  India  have  now  been  for  half  a  centary 
■ndev  British  rule.     Tlie  great  experiment  of  Indian  government  hn»  tliere  been 

Chcd  forward  with  remarkable  energy  and  uncommon  success.     In  no  part  of 
ia  are  lite  aigos  of  progress  so  great  and  so  clieering.     Iliere  is  a  freshness, 
a  vigpur,  a  healthy  robust  youth,  as  it  were,  apparent  everywhere  in  [he  admj- 
nisintioo  of  these  provinces.    Tlvc  physical  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
the  moral  improvement  of  die  people,  are  advancini;,  under  our  eyes,  with  a 
npidity  wjiich  would  All  the  by-goue  geuerations  of  Indian  adniiaistrators  with 
as  much  astonishment,  as  the  ancient  race  of  soldiers  wotdd  e?(perienee  at  the 
■igfal  of  the  mniniiHcent  dimensions  of  our  Indian   Empire.     I  do  not  believe 
thU.  there  is  in  lite  world  a  nioro  conscientious  and  more  laborious  class  of  civil 
lioctioiiaries,  than  those  who.  under  one  of  the  best  men  and  ablest  adminis- 
'  mur*  who  have  ever  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  people  of  hidia, 
i  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  in  serious  toilsome  efforts  to 
make  th«  yoke  of  foreign  conquest  sit  lightly  on  the  native  subjects  of  the 
Mikb  Oown.    EamestiMSB  and  energy  are  eootagious;  and  in  the  North- 
I'  Wenna  Provinces  of  India  the  heavy-paced  are  soon  roused  into  activity— .the 
pfafefmatlc  into  tingjiiw  life.      •      •      •      There  is  one  charncteri&tic  of  the 
pnseat  Government  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  which  I  would  further 
■peak  in  this  place,  thou^'h  ;>erbnp!i  it   might  more  fitly  be  inlrcKliiced   into 
^   mooiht^r  cbapier.     There  h  a  commanicatireoess  about  the  system,  w\\kVv  "»  i 
pecohMr  ifeafure  of  the  Mdministnidre  progress  now  working  in  Intf^a.    T^ 
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reprcsentaliTes  of  the  paramount  power  have  thus  shaken  off  their  secrecy  and 
reserve.  They  no  longer  live  with  a  cordon  of  official  cxclusiveness  aronad 
them  ;  they  no  longer  move  about  with  sealed  lips  and  veiled  iaces.  The  doors 
of  their  palanquins  are  thrown  back;  the  sides  of  their  tents  are  drawn  up; 
and  the  people  are  invited  to  come  freely  to  them.  The  Lieuteiiant-Govemor, 
vba  is  continutilly  moving  about  from  one  district  to  another,  and  watching  the 
results  of  the  (zreat  mensures  with  which  he  h  so  honourHbly  associated,  is  one 
of  the  most  accessible  of  men  ;  and  his  subordinates  emulate  the  courtesy  and 
openness  of  his  demeanour.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  this  personal  diifustTe- 
ness  of  which  1  would  speak,  as  of  the  great  efforts  which  are  btini;  made, 
principally  through  the  agency  of  the  press,  to  render  the  people  familiar  with 
the  acts  und  principles  of  Government — to  help  them  thoroughly  to  understand 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  adminiater  their  afioirs." 

This  is  the  moral  contnist  wU)i  the  times  of  the  Great  Moguls. 
The  ucres  of  silk  and  gold  are  no  more  to  be  seen.  Indolent 
grandeurs  of  every  kind  have  been  displaced  by  a  life  of  activity 
and  usefulness.  The  luufiled  faces  laugh  out  in  the  sun,  and 
Oriental  reserve  aud  suspicion  are  changed  into  confidence,  frank- 
ness, and  communicativeness.  There  are  more  siguilicanl  im- 
provements lying  under  tlieso  changes  thau  may  be  guessed  at 
from  the  surface.  When  the  native  rulers  were  at  the  height  of 
their  magniilceuce,  and  the  Aurungzebes  could  be  tracked  in  their 
progresses  over  the  land  by  the  blaze  of  sapphires  and  diamonds* 
in  what  condition  were  the  people  P  How  was  the  almost  fabu- 
loits  wealth  procured,  by  which  these  starry  potentates  maintained 
their  .state?  Hear  Mr.  Kaye  upon  this  point,  and  we  beg  oi  the 
reader  to  obsene  how  the  barbaric  splendours  of  these  great  mas- 
ters of  tlie  art  of  taxation  glow  under  his  pen. 

'  "  The  question  to  he  considered  is,  what  effect  had  all  this  upon  the  hsppi. 
ness  of  the  people  ?  It  is  certain  that  royal  magnificence  is  no  test  of  nattonid 
prosperity.  Tlie  wealth  which  was  lavished  upon  all  the  sumptuous  palaces 
aiid  the  panoramic  camps  of  these  restless  Emperors,  must  have  been  prirnarilv 
extracted  from  the  people,  llow  the  imperial  cofi'ers  were  filled  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture.  Some  of  the  early  Mo^ul  conquerors  enriched  themselves  by  a 
series  uf  stupendous  burglaries.  If  we  could  trace  the  career  of  any  particular 
emeruld  or  ruby  from  the  days  of  Mahmoiid  nf  Ghuznec  to  those  of  Sbah 
Jehan,  there  arc  few  who  would  not  rather  think  of  the  costly  jewel  in  the 
blaze  of  the  peacock's  tail,  than  in  the  deep  obscurity  of  the  bowels  of  an 
bid€H)us  idol.  *  *  *  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  wlut  was  the  amount 
of  forced  labour  extracted  Irom  the  people,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  paid 
tor  their  suppltes.  It  is  easy  to  '  manage  vast  undertakings  with  economy,'  if 
little  or  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  works  or  materials." 

The  excellent  Shah  Jehan  mentioned  in  this  extract,  drew  an 
annual  revenue  from  Iiis  happy  people  of,  according  to  some 
authorities,  23,000,000/.,  and,  according  to  others,  32,000,000/., 
and  lefl  behind  him  at  his  death  accumulated  treasures  variously 
estimated  at  the  value  of  from  six  to  twenty-four  millions  of  our 
money.  His  imperial  progresses  were  of  a  lustre  to  blind  the 
noon-day  sun  that  looked  down  upon  them.  The  sight  must 
have  been  grand  to  see;  yet  we  find  that  the  people  were  so  in- 
sensible to  the  beauties  of  the  show  that  they  regarded  with  *'  un- 
raingled  horror  the  approach  of  the  Mogul  Court."  Our  systems 
of  taxation  may  be  objectionable,  buL  al  ati  cvcuU  VUey  v*^weaa 
iAe  went  of  beiDg  systematic,  and  musl,  we  t^iiiiV,\«  fcWow^i  Va 
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fftTourable  contrast  to  tbe  modes  br  which  money  was 
tlie  «f^  of  the  Mogul  pageantry.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Uie  Ryol,  as  our  author  says,  '*  does  not  drink  beer,  eat  beef,  or  read 
his  newspaper  by  a  sea-coal  fire  f  but  it  is  equally  true  that  ia 
liis  sUttem  way  of  lining  with  a  rag  about  liis  middle,  and  dcs- 
litoie  as  be  ia  of  shoes  and  stockings,  which  he  never  wore,  and 
which,  we  suspect,  he  would  consider  a  very  great  inconvenience, 
he  is  sunoDDaed  by  what  ifr.  Kayo  felicitously  calls  a  "  sluttish 
pU'Dtr^^and  that  he  is  secure agaiustthose  niaguiQceot  gpolialions 
whicfi  reduced  him  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  order 
thai  hi^raaster&migbt  be  enabled  to  stnito  his  eyes  with  jewels  and 
prectou«  stones. 

To  turn  t"  anotlier  subject,  we  commend  the  reader  who  de- 
sirfs  1o  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  recesses  of  Indian  life  to 
read  (Uteotively  Mr.  Kaye's  chapters  on  'i'huggcc  and  Dakoitec. 
In  the  annals  of  human  crime  perhaps  tliere  arc  no  incidents  so 
stningis  no  combinations  for  ghastly  purposes  so  astounding  as 
tb<»e  which  are  hero  developed.  Thuggee  and  Dakoitce  have 
been  fn/qncntly  described  before;  but  tlie  merit  and  iiUurest  of 
Mr.  Kaye's  descriptions  consi^t  in  the  clearness  of  his  narrative, 
and  the  power  with  which  he  makes  these  horrors  stand  out  upon 
bis  pages.  In  the  same  way,  every  phase  of  the  native  tribes,  iu 
tbeir  villages,  and  their  open  plains,  on  Oie  hill  sides  and  in  tlie 
Talleys,  is  shown  in  vivid  relief;  and  these  pictures  of  the  country 
and  the  people  arc  so  skilfully  introduced  into  an  authentic 
review  of  the  civil  and  military  systems,  the  revenues,  and  the 
public  works,  and  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  and  the  di:i>couragement  of  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  that  the  book,  instead  of  being  simply  a  history  of 
tbe  East  India  Company,  is,  in  fact,  the  most  satis  factor^-,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  llie  most  popular,  history  of  India 
itself,  in  its  social  and  administrative  aspects,  that  has  yet 
appeared. 

As  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  many  passages  illustrative  of  the 
native  habits  of  India,  take  the  fulluwing  sketch  of  llu:  custom 
of  infanticide.  In  England  Mr.  Kaye  obi>crves,  infanticide  is 
said  (we  believe  rashly,  for  It  is  not  at  any  time  progressive,  but 
appears  and  disappears  at  intervals)  to  be  on  the  increase;  but  in 
England  it  is  a  crime,  while  in  India  it  is  a  custom.  Tlie  com- 
parison is  curious.  With  us,  the  unchastity  of  the  mother  is 
generally  the  proximate  cause  of  cliild-inurder,  while  the  Riijpoot, 
who  regards  unchastity  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  celibacy,  puts 
his  feTO:de  children  to  death  a  few  hours  after  their  birth  to  pre- 
serve their  purity ! 

**  ICsfTiage  in  both  cas^s  is  the  remedy;  buc  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
Bpplicatiou  are  diamctricatly  ibe  reverse.  In  England  marriaps  U  honourable ; 
bm  celibacy  is  not  disgrncefuL  In  India  celJbac>  i*  disgraceful.  An  unmarried 
dtn^ter  is  a  reproach  to  her  pareDts.  and  a  reproach  to  herself.  Indeed,  mure 
or  leu  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  always  a  calamity.  It  is  a  disappointment  in 
ibe  first  instance,  because  to  beget  sons  is  glorious  id  the  estimation  of  a 
UJDdoo,  Moti  there  cannot  be  too  many  born  Joto  his  house.  And  \i  \&  a  caie  to 
Aim  mAtrwards,  because  marriage  h  a  necessity,  and  the  citcU  oT  a^ulaiivVit^-  \s 
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narrowed  by  tlie  ezdusivencss  of  caste.  The  liijclicr  tlic  social  defree  of  the 
family,  the  (greater  the  difficulty.  Id  England  infanticide  is  peculiar  to  the  lower 
orders ;  in  India  it  is  peculiar  to  the  higher.  In  Englnitd  it  is  the  activity  of 
degradatioti ;  in  India  the  activity  of  pride.  In  England  male  and  female  infants 
an*  nmrdcred  with  ei^iul  recklessness.  In  India  the  destmyinK  hand  is  laid  only 
00  the  latter.  But  in  both  cases  it  is  the  non •attainment  nt  honourable  mar- 
riage in  este,  or  in  potte,  wiiicli  impoU  to  the  commission  of  the  crime." 

KajpooC  honour  aud  Ilajpoot  chivalry  arc  convertible  terms  for 
the  most  profound  and  Klupcfying  barbarism.  An  old  Rajpoot 
woman  was  quietly  eating  her  dinner  alone^  when  some  Mahome> 
dans,  who  were  walking  through  the  village,  accidentally  looked  in 
and  saw  her.  From  that  moment  life  was  no  longer  endurable. 
She  could  not  survive  the  iusult  of  being  loolied  at  by  a  Maliomc- 
dan  while  she  was  eating  her  dinner;  and  when  her  grandson, 
a  fine  manly  youug  fellow,  came  home,  she  related  her  disgrace  to 
him,  and  begged  of  him  to  liitl  her.  He  very  sensibly  remon- 
strated with  her,  and  refused ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  any- 
body willing  to  perform  the  sacrifice,  she  availed  herself  of  the 
next  opportunity  when  she  was  alone,  and  beat  her  head  violently 
against  Uic  wull.  On  the  return  of  her  grandson  this  lime,  find- 
ing her  in  a  state  of  cxcrucintiug  agony,  he  complied  with  her 
enlrealies,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  This  is  vcrj*  shocking ; 
3'ot  such  is  the  condition  of  morals  and  rationality  we  have  to 
legislate  for  in  India.  "  The  dishonour,"  observes  Mr.  Kaye, 
**  incurred  by  an  old  womtin  seen  by  a  passing  fitrangcr,  in  the 
act  of  eating  her  dinner,  is  not  very  readily  appreciable.  The 
only  thing  that  is  very  clear  about  the  matter  is  that,  if  a  woman 
ifi  so  easily  dishonoured,  it  were  better  that  nlie  should  eal  faer 
dinner  in  a  place  where  curious  travellers  cannot  see  her." 

Looking  back  upon  these  terrible  usages  and  lamentable  deltl- 
sions,  Mr.  Kaye  may  well  congratulate  his  English  readers  on  the 
civilizing  labours  of  their  countrymen — labours  frequently  pur- 
sued in  solitude,  and  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  un- 
cheered  by  those  stimulating  tributes  of  popular  applause  which 
are  showered  upon  men  in  less  anluous  tasks  elsewhere. 

'*  In  such  chapters  of  Indian  history  would  be  found  many  pictures  not  to  be 
dwelt  upon  without  feelings  of  n^itional  pride  and  Christian  jcratitndc — pictures 
of  English  gentlemen  in  the  d(>ep  recesses  of  a  strange  country,  isolated  &<Mii 
their  kind,  devoting  themselves  to  the  noble  work  of  reclaiming  the  savage 
people  of  a  newly-acquiied  province,  and  making  their  way,  slowly  and  paio- 
lully,  ilirough  jun-jlcs  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  folly  and  superstition,  to  the 
great  reward  of  full  success.  Such  success  is  often  the  only  reward  which  these 
good  deeds  secure  to  the  man  of  peace  and  the  agent  of  civilization.  Ue  roay 
win  the  approbation  and  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  but  1  only  utter  a 
threadbare  common-place,  when  I  add  that  a  brilliant  Ghai|;e  of  horse,  or  an 
a«sanlt  on  a  [x-tty  Tortress,  will  secure  for  him  more  popular  renown,  and 
acliieve  for  hJin,  by  the  unpremeditated  act  of  a  casual  half  hour,  more  honorary 
distinction  than  can  be  acquired  by  years  of  philanthropic  toil." 

Here  we  must  reluctantly  dismiss  a  book  upou  which  we  would 
willingly  dwell  at  much  greater  length.  But  the  exactions  of 
space  arc  as  inexorable  as  the  exactions  of  the  Great  Mogul 
mmself. 
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BT   ONB    or   THE   OLD   SCHOOL. 

I  BATS  rsilira^  tmvelUog !  Pardon  the  strength  of  the  expres- 
sion. To  iDo  the  plc&fiure  and  excitement  of  a  journey  ho  longer 
exist:  both  ]uve  lantsbed  with  macadautiBed  roads,  and  mail* 
coadim.  True,  llie  former  were  dusty,  especially  in  July:  but 
har«  yoa  do  ckaocc«  of  opbthoJmia  by  rail  ?  Arc  there  no  sharp 
purlicJca  flying  into  your  eye  at  the  rate  of  tliirty  inilcH  an  hour, 
uidtMling  stoppages;  and  is  there  not  a  stingy  a  pungency, 
a  pwrciogne&&,  abuut  railway  dust,  fur  wliich  the  old  highway 
cOMBKwfily  affords  no  parallel  ?  TwcDty-four  hours  to  London 
esflaiiily  was  a  *'  toil  of  a  pleasure,''  there  is  no  denying  that.  But 
if  tltv  toil  is  now  happily  got  rid  of,  I  appeal  confidently  to  every 
tmvelltfr  of  ta&te,  if  1  am  not  right  iu  asserting  that  the  pleasure 
Wa  gone  with  It  ? 

llow  pleasant,  some  fourteen  or  twenty  years  ago  (for  my  rail- 
way grieratice  is  not  of  much  longer  standing),  was  a  journey 
tluT>agb  some  uf  the  rural  districts  of  old  England !  There  were 
tii«  loniingB  and  windings  uf  the  grass-bordered  highway,  crery 
OHO  of  which  presented  you  with  some  new  view,  or  fresh  aspect 
of  the  old;  the  stalely  park-like  trees  nrhich  here  and  there  over- 
abadowvd  it;  tlieu,  the  ruin  iu  the  valley,  how  it  seemed  to  flit 
before  you,  now  on  the  one  side,  tlicn  on  the  other,  disclosin;^  its 
beautiful  details  of  arch,  galler)',  aud  ivy-braced  tower,  till  at 
length,  suddtnly  lost  sight  of,  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  brought 
yott  under  its  time-stained  walls,  and,  for  a  moment,  you  glided 
Doiaelcsaly  over  the  green  turf  whence  they  sprang.  Then  a 
cbeerftil  blast  of  tlic  bom,  or  haply  bugle-notes,  that  rang  out  in 
sbajp  echoes;  aud,  dashing  over  the  steep  bridge,  apparently 
constracCed  for  the  express  purpose  of  sousing  all  the  "  outsides" 
inlo  the  stream,  a  fate  from  which  miracle  or  Hnit-rale  coachuianship 
alooc  Mved  you — you  cantered  jauntily  into  the  little  country  town, 
to  the  admiration  uf  all  the  luungers  about  tliat  must  seductive 
intl-door,  and  the  supreme  delight  of  John  himself,  who  is  acutely 
alive  to  the  unqualified  approbation  excited  by  his  turn-out.  A. 
sentiment  which  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  broad  grins  that 
gnel  hU  arrival ;  while  the  occupants  of  sundry  blue  bed-gowns 
and  scarlet  petticoats,  suspend  their  labours  of  eternally  washing 
•omeibiDg  or  other  at  iheir  door-steps,  to  turn  up  their  hard-lined, 
nnpanve  faces,  and  gaze  at  the  vehicular  pageant  as  it  rushes  by. 
The  Red  Lion  creaked  invitingly  as  you  entered  the  porch ;  and, 
rejoicing  in  the  security  of  your  half  hour  for  dinner,  you  made 
known  your  wishes  for  that  most  attractive  of"  mraJ  messes,"  haiu 
and  eggs,  with  an  inward  longing,  to  which  delicacy  alone  prc- 
Tentea  you  giving  vocal  expression,  to  add,  "  for  two  ! "  Tlien  you 
wtivihd  to  too  cJosesbavea,  weii-«QcJoscd  bowUug-gceciv,  "vAxufte 
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verdant  level  agreeably  bounds  the  view,  right  through  the  house, 
to  enjoy  the  sunset  till  your  repast  was  ready.  TTuit  was  enjoy- 
mcDt;  and  business  vas  done  into  the  bor^^ain,  every  whit  as 
well,  as  though  you  had  clattered  along  at  the  heels  of  an  un- 
seemly steam-engine,  and  seen  nothing  worth  looking  at  by  the 
way. 

There  was  an  idea  of  unity,  a  onenegx  about  a  stage-coach,  the 
tUaiDinenl  of  which  is  siuiply  impossible  to  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  carriages,  headed,  and  perhaps  followed  to  boot,  by  a 
snorting  locomotive:  and  then  with  how  fraternal  a  spirit  you 
regarded  the  rest  of  the  four  "  insides."  With  what  kindly  com- 
passion you  remarked  the  ill-made  sandwiches  with  which  your 
companion  opposite  had  been  furnished  by  some  unconscientious 
hireling ;  and  witli  what  a  thrill  of  humanity  you  tendered  him 
your  own  delicate  parallelograms  of  most  savoury  contents, 
prepared  for  you  by  one  of  your  own  household,  dear,  *- silly, 
womankind ! "  and  uf  whose  existence  and  uses,  in  your  utter 
abjuration  of  lunches  en  route,  you  are  alone  reminded  by  your 
i)eighbour''s  wretchedness.  Meet  him  in  a  railway  carriage,  and 
you  absolutely  feel  a  savage  pleasure  in  seeing  him,  after  repeated 
and  vain  attempts  upon  the  gristly  refection,  fling  the  whole 
through  the  window  with  a  growl  of  malediction,  dedicated 
alike  to  the  artist  who  had  perpetrated  bo  unworkmanlike  an 
affair,  and  such  a  mode  of  travelling  as  renders  the  loss  irre- 
parable. No,  it  is  utterly,  aud  for  ever  impossible  that  the  sym- 
pathies which  arc  required  to  embrace  three  hundred  iu<lividuals 
can  be  as  intense  as  when  they  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  half- 
a-dozen  !  And  then,  tlie  box-seal!  What  mere  mortal  can 
adequately  unfold  its  marvellous  delights.  One,  two,  three — at 
each  step  you  seem  to  shake  off  some  of  the  littlenesses  of  hu- 
manity; till,  finally  perched  upon  its  proudest  height,  you  become 
sensible  of  a  rapidly  increasing  contempt  for  all  men  and  things  be- 
neath; culminating  in  ko  settled  and  sublime  a  composure  as  enables 
you  serenely,  and  without  feeling  discomposed  at  their  awkward- 
ness, to  drive  over  old  women,  and  children,  and  donkey-carts, 
and  even  to  jerk  elderly  gentlemen  out  of  their  ridiculous  til- 
buries into  quickset  hedges :  wliich,  by  the  way,  come  the  worse 
off  of  the  two,  their  budding  hopes  being  utterly  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  incumbent  humanity.  Other  tilings  may  be  "  great;" 
but  your  "  four-in-hand  "  is  "  glorious." 

Aly  la$t  experience  of  this  delectable  position,  passive  though 
not  active,  was  one  of  thorough  enjoyment;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  unpremeditated,  for  slight  s^'mptoms  of  a  wet  day  had 
half  induced  me  to  bestow  myself  snugly  inside.  However,  being 
always  weather  wise  at  the  sea-side,  I  concluded  that  it  would  turn 
out  tine.  And  fine  it  was  ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of 
an  April  day,  with  the  exception  of  its  showers;  the  dull,  lower- 
ing morning  issuing  in  an  evening  of  such  varied  cloud  and  sun- 
shine, as  1  have  rarely  seen,  and  which  imparted  an  extit^me, 
albeit  illusive  beauty,  to  a  bleak  sandy  coast;  the  beach,  whence 
the  tide  bad  retreated,  leaving  innumerable  mini&UucV&Vft^  va  \>a 
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shelving*,  aod  sinuosities,  glowing  with  k  hazy  purple  hue,  amid 
which  the  liiUe  pools  gleamed  like  gold.  The  cliff  to  the  noiih, 
torn,  ragged,  and  abrupt,  stood  out  boldly  to  the  light ;  its  deep 
bniwn  sides  stiiued  with  many  tiuts  by  the  streams  thot  trickled 
from  the  high  land  ;  while,  to  the  south,  a  faint  blue  line,  risible 
abore  the  horizon,  indicated  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  fonner 
wc  left  behind,  our  road  skirting  the  sea,  and  almost  on  its  level, 
for  a  short  distance.  It  was  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  country — a 
com-gTX)ving  district,  innocent  of  tall  chimnevs,  and  night-  and 
day-working  steam-engines,  which,  in  some  of  the  uortheru 
piutA  of  Knglan<l,  disfigure  tliu  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery.  Here,  innumerable  windmills  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

1  bare  called  it  an  April  day ;  but,  iu  fact, 


"  'T  was  April,  OS  the  bumpkina  say, 
Tbc  Legislature  called  it  May." 


I      And,  indeed,  the  two  months  might  well  have  squabbled  as  to 

I       which   of  Uicm  might  justly  claim  the    honour  of  having   pro- 

I       dacc<l  it. 

I  The  first  few  miles  of  our  journey  lay  on  and  near  the  barren 

coast,  where  sand  alternated  with  stunted  herbage,  and  the  slender 
inrj  plant  that  binds  tocethor  the  light  shifting  undulations.  In 
some  places,  where  cultivation  had  bestowed  its  patient  toil,  were 
scattered  groups  of  such  trees  as  best  stand  the  keen  salt  blast: 
the  hardy  willow,  the  fir,  and  sundry  oihei's,  that,  familiar  though 
they  are  to  my  eye,  I  must  with  shame  confess  I  am  not  arborolo- 
gist  enough  to  name:  all,  by  their  invariable  slant  in  one  direc- 
lion.  laiidicariUy  bearins;  witness  to  the  strength  and  constancy  of 
the  *'  ocean-scented  gale "  that  sweeps  over  them,  searing  the 
tender  buds  that  first  struggle  into  tanly  verdure.  Dull,  flat,  and 
monoionuus,  ibe  scene  yet  had  its  attractions  beneath  the  deep- 
toned  sunshine  tliat  now  gave  grace  and  beauty  to  tlic  most  insig- 
nificant portions  of  it.  (How  beautifUl  in  such  a  light  is  a  bit  of 
broken  clay-bank  crested  with  short  green  turf!)  Tlte  vapours 
that,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  had  rested  heavily  on  the 
aartb,  wi-rc  now  dispersed,  until  atmosphere  (in  artistic  phrase) 
there  was  absolutely  none ;  so  crisp,  so  intensely  clear  was  all 
around.  Presently,  low  white  cottages  were  seen  here  and  there 
amid  a  luA  of  sheltering  trees,  under  whose  screen  gay  flowers 
were  clustered.  While  the  neatly-kept  kitchen-garden,  well  stocked 
with  vegetables,  and  the  bright  milk-pails  (arranged  for  present 
use,  as  1  guessed  from  seeing  a  formidable  pair  of  horns  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge !),  gave  pleasing  evidence  of  the  cheerful 
industry  of  tiicir  inmates:  some  specimens  of  whom  presented 
tfiemtelves  to  our  view,  in  the  form  of  small  urchins,  the  shape  and 
colour  of  a  brick;  so  square  and  red  were  tliesc  "sons  of  the  soil." 
In  the  distance  a  range  of  sand-hills  allowed  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  '*  burnished  waters  "  that  rolled  beyond  them  ;  and  whoso 
.«  booming,  growing  faint  and  fainter  as  our  couT&tt\uc\\nftOl 
to  the  interior,  felt  not  uohArmomouHs  upon  the  ear. 
roL»  XXXIV.  '  ^ 
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Thon  ire  tnmrd  inland;  and  the  landscape  assmncd  a  richer 
aspect.  Our  prospect,  almost  monientarUy  varied  by  the  inccssauit 
play  of  1i(;ht  and  shade,  vas  bounded  by  the  hills  spread  out  horn 
north  to  south  before  us;  steeped  in  sunshine,  while  the  plain  was 
thrown  into  deep  shadow,  then  shrouded  in  gloom  as  the  erer- 
cbanging  light  fell  on  the  inteTvcuinR  country,  bringing  out  riTidly 
its  different  features,  of  ploughed  land,  pasture,  iind  com-lield; 
the  clouds  now  collecting  in  one  heavy  mass,  with  round,  doll 
outlines,  then,  dishevelled  by  the  fantastic  breeze,  riding  at  speed 
through  tlie  sky,  intensely  blue;  first  one  point,  then  another,  and 
yet  another  of  the  wide-spread  landscape  being  brought  into  new 
as  the  sunbeams  chased  uie  mpidly  retreating  shadows,  llic  air 
was  cold  and  bracing,  just  enoiigh  to  exhilarate  one;  the  herbage 
and  foliage,  now  become  luxuriant  in  the  extrcnie,  after  a  six- 
weeks'  drought,  looking  as  fresh  and  green  as  after  a  spring 
shower.  We  were  a  light  load,  well-horsed,  and  merrily  we  rat- 
tled along;  for  a  while  following  the  course  of  a  noble  river,  whose 
retiring  tide — for  we  were  yet  within  a  dozen  miles  of  th«  sea  — 
had  left  tall  vessels  *'  high  and  dry  "  upon  its  sandy  banks.  Tbon 
we  raced  through  a  picturesque  hamlet,  making  a  most  important 
clatter  over  the  small,  rough  paving-stones,  which  tliere  supplantt^d 
the  smootlicr  surface  of  the  high-road,  the  ovcrlionging  boughs  on 
each  side  sweeping  our  heads,  while  groups  of  sturdy,  staring  chil- 
dren ran  out  to  see  the  sight,  hailing  us  with  a  small  cheer  or  two, 
from  mouths  too  well  stuffed  with  bread  and  butter  to  emit  anr 
rery  powerful  sounds.  That  was  a  sharp  turn  as  we  left  it  Swing 
went  the  coach.  "Take  care  of  yourselves,  genilemon!"  All 
right !  and  on  we  bounded  over  a  level,  park-like  heatli,  where 
sheep  enough  to  furnish  the  whole  coujity  witli  mutton  were  crop- 
piug  the  short  grass  with  such  evident  satisfaction  as  made  zne 
halflong  for  a  mouthful  myself!  They  raised  their  silly  faces  to 
stare  at  us  as  we  passed,  and  then,  with  an  "up  with  their  heels 
and  down  with  their  head  "  movrnicnt,  centered  off,  to  leave  us  a 
wide  berth,  most  palpably  preferring  our  room  to  our  compaur. 

It  was  a  delicious  drive.  But  "  each  pleasure  has  its  pain  ;** — 
and  mine  was  not  without  its  accustomed  sequence.  At  sunset  it 
terminated  in  a  smoky,  manufacturing  town,  where,  having  re- 
freshed myself  with  a  cup  of  ineflably  bad  coffee,  whose  flavoor- 
less  tepidity  was  no  ways  ameliorated  by  its  Ixiing  handed  to  me 
on  a  silver  waiter  by  a  "  boy  in  buttons,'"  I  consigned  mj-self — it 
must  be  owned  dusty  and  cold  —  to  the  well -cushioned  enclosure 
of  a  railway -carriage.  The  long  train  shot  through  the  dusk,  and, 
as  usual,  dipping  between  two  banks,  whenever  the  still  gorgeous 
west,  or  an}'  object  of  unusual  interest  presented  itself,  rapidly 
brought  me  within  sight  of  home.  The  lights  of  a  lai^e  town 
gleamoil  oddly  through  the  darkness,  not  only  around,  but  actually 
under  our  feet,  for  huge  arches  here  overlept  streets  and  houses, 
so  that,  liad  not  daylight  failed  me,  I  might  have  committed  the 
impertinence  of  looking  down  pcoplu's  chimneys,  to  aee  what  thoy 
were  going  to  bare  for  dinner. 
Truly  Dothing  can  beat  an  English  >agV-TO%&.  »&&  «Xa:^  ccy^s^. 
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There  are  so  roaoj  miseries  about  a  railway.     There  is  the  utter 
uction  of  one's  nerrcs  in  the  gigantic  bustle  and  business 
ad;  you  seem  encircled  by  one  extravagant  hiss;  tbn  min- 
If|ie8  flavour  of  smoke  and  oil,  subsidiary  tn  the  abomina1)Ie  steam- 
{^psckct  morcmcQl,  adapted  to  produce  on  dry  land  the  most  objec- 
I  tionafale  resnlu   of  a  sea-royagc ;   the  clambering  up   to   your 
carnage,  like  climbing  the  side  of  a  house  firom  its  height  and 
perp—diciilarity ;   and  the  hairling  or  pushing   ronr  lady  com- 
panioos  thus  incommodiously  to  their  scats.     Then,  after  a  ilut- 
I  Jering  jerk  of  the  ngnal-bell,  which  reminds  you  that  your  wife's 
Inlf  dttteo  packages  are  in  the  hands  of  as  many  porters,  a  few 
njnotea  ^pae  spent  in  painfully  poking  your  head  out  to  the 
t  extent  of  your  neck,  to  make  sure  of  the  safe  deposition  of 
tbe  said  roluminous  luggage.    Another  jerk  of  the  bell,  and  a  slow 
trcronlons  motion,  and  you  fancy  yon  are  fairly  undor  way  at  last. 
No  such  thing:  a  jingling  of  chains,  followed  by  a  full  stop,  with 
the  additional  emphafiifi  of  no  gentle  bang  against  the  "'  buffers** 
of  the  urxt  carriage,  convinces  you,  as  you  are  tinng  into  the  bonnet 
of  the  lady  opposite,  that  you  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  that 
the  whole  routine  of  disagreeables  attendant  upon  getting  up  the 
I  iteaiD  will  again  have  to  be  underigono  before  that  happy  cnnsum- 
f  iMlion  is  effected.      However,  suppose    all  this  accomplished : 
yon  nifih  gloomily  along  what  in  summer  seems  an  endless  green 
ditch,  to  the  top  of  whose  sidfs  even  it  is  vain  to  try  to  raise  your 
'  eyes,  much  less  can  you  hope  to  see  the  country  through  which 
!  yoa  are  passing,  save  when  friendly  undulations   of  the    surface 
permit  you  a  brief  glance  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  j\i5t  by  way 
of  letting  you  sec  how  much  you  lose  for  the  sake  of  reaching  your 
journey's  end  a  few  hours  sooner.    Or,  if  yon  chance  to  have  some 
miles'  uniniemipted  prospect  of  wild,  romantic    beauty,  depend 
upon  it,  right  ahead  a   tunnel,  two  miles  long,  yawns  to  receive 
you.    While  the  slackened  pace  at  which  you  pass  through  its  chill 
conrarity  a/Turds  you  ani])le  leisure  to  tliink  over  the  possible 
result  of  any  flaw  or  fracture  in  that  slight  brickwork  which  alone 
intervenes  between  you  and  the  pressure  of  nobody  knows  what 
weight  of  superincumbent,  and  most  picturesquely  fir-clad  hill ; 
doomed    to  such  desecration   by   a  flinty-hearted  engineer    and 
Erectors,  to  whoui  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  whole  earth  would 
weigh  as  nothing  against  three  leuers  of  the  alphabet — L.  s.  d. 
And  who  are  equally  reckless  of  the  shock  sustained  by  people  of 
delicate  nerves,  on  feeling  themselves  rapidly  and  irresistibly  im- 
pelled t(>wards  a  black  oriflcr,  which  finds  its  fitting  antitype  in 
Ihat  opening  by  Heaven's  gate  into  which  Bunyan  tells  us  poor 
Ignorance  was  thmst  as  a  short-cut  to  the  infernal  n'gions-     Not 
to  mention  minor  inconveniences  llrnt,  as  it  is  said,  may  attend 
the  tmnsit:  one  of  which,  the  transfer  of  black  patches  from  the 
Kps  of  grave,  correct-looking  gentlemen,  to  that  of,  if  possihic,  still 
BOfe  demure,  correct-looking  ladies,  would,  were  the  case  authen- 
ticated, legitimately  bring  tlie.se  gigantic  6ores  witbiu  tbo  laa^c 
of  t}/c  BiKJctv  for  the  reformation  of  manners. 
Howprorokiag  too,  to  he  eagerly  looking  o\it  for  ftotae  va\.eTC?\- 
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ing  spot,  some  village,  or  neighbourhood,  perchance  associftted 
wiih  familv  recollections,  and  dear  to  you  as  identified  with  tho«e 
whom  you  hold  dear,  but  which  you  have  never  seen  —  how  inex- 
pressibly provoking  to  approach,  traverse  the  locality,  and  CTcn 
leave  it  far  behind,  in  one  inexorable  deep  cutting,  from  the  abyss 
of  which  you  see  about  as  much  as  from  the  bottom  of  a  well !  and 
H d  remains  as  much  a  mere  name  as  ever. 

There  are  none  of  those  delightful  breaks  and  changes  that  add 
to  the  interest  of  highway-travelling.  The  entertainment  of  pass- 
ing through  strange  towns,  where,  in  idle  mood,  you  note  odd 
signs,  and  names,  and  customs— for  every  place  has  those  pecidiar 
to  it.  The  variations  of  up-hill  and  down-dale  ;  or  even  the  diver- 
sion of  a  restive  horse,  which  is  surely  better  than  unbroken 
monotony ;  a6rording,  as  it  does,  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
man,  woman  or  child,  all  the  passengers,  and  as  many  raga- 
muffins as  can  be  got  together  on  so  short  a  notice,  severally  and 
singly  to  issue  as  many,  and  contradictory  orders,  advices,  objur- 
gations, and  lamentations,  as  the  most  unreasonable  spirit  may 
move  them  to :  useless  and  impertinent  in  themselves,  yet  not 
without  value  on  physiological  grounds ;  seeing  how  eminently 
tliey  promote  a  free  and  vigorous  circulation  of  the  vital  fluid, 
and  a  healthy  action  of  the  lungs  —  two  important  requisites  for 
the  ivell-being  of  the  human  frame.  None  of  these  chances  and 
changes,  not  oven  a  wayside  purchase  of  tempting  summer- fruit, 
however  hot  and  dry  (simple  thirsty  docs  not  express  your  con- 
dition) you  may  happen  to  be ;  but  on  —  on  —  on  you  fuss  from 
one  ehire  to  another,  without  taking  in  a  single  new  idea.  All 
that  you  gain  is  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  yonr  ou*n 
original  and  boundless  preference  for  animated,  intelligent,  qua- 
dmpedal  flesh  and  blood,  over  dark,  stem,  soulless  metal. 

Ves,  I  do  hate  railway  travelling:  and  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
taste  tioir.  An  accideut  that  befell  me  a  few  years  ago,  and 
that  could  only  have  happened  upon  a  railway,  has  caused  it  to 
be  associated  in  my  mind  with  such  painfid  feelings,  as  that  I 
cannot  even  think  of  it  without,  in  some  degree,  renewing  sufler- 
ingt  which  I  would  fain  hope  is  without  parallel  in  the  experience 
of  any  whose  eye  may  glance  over  this  record  of  mine. 

In  the  montli  of  August  18 — ,  it  was  incumbent  upon  me 
to  take  a  journey  to  a  town  at  some  distance  from  my  ovni  resi- 
dence. I'ime  being  no  object  with  me,  and  the  couutrj'  through 
which  my  route  lay  very  beautifid,  I  resolved  to  lake  it  in  what 
was  to  me  the  most  enjoyable  way  ;  but  after  diligent  inquiry  for 
anvlhing  in  the  shape  of  a  stage-coach,  1  found  that  her  Majesty's 
mail  had  ceased  running  the  week  before  ;  so  that  "  the  rail"  was 
my  only  chance  of  getting  to  the  place  of  my  destination. 
AV'horeupon  1  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  ;  submitting,  though  with 
the  worst  grace  iu  the  world ;  for  my  habitual  dislike  to  this  mode 
of  travelling  was  increased  by  one  of  those  unaccountable  fits  of 
reluctance  to  taking  the  journey,  which  sometimes  seizes  one,  and 
whicli  is  usually  set  down  to  the  score  of  nervousness.  So  1  tried 
to  explain  mine ;  which,  as  the  time  drew  near,  rose  to  a  completa 
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dread  of  it,  to  my  no  small  auaoyauce,  for  I  had  a  contempt  for 
omenR  and  presentimmts ;  and  zealuusly,  but  vainly,  X  tried  to 
pooh  !  pooh  !  myself  out  of  it. 

The  mumiug  broke,  dull,  wet,  oppressive,  wiili  apparently  half 
a  score  ibuuder-storms  iu  reserve  fur  luy  especial  use  ;  and  at  six 
o'clock  I  jumped  up  from  an  uneasy  dream^  iu  which  1  was  striig* 
gling  with  some  nondescript  wild  beast,  to  tiod  I  had  only  half  an 
hour  left  to  make  my  toilet  and  get  tu  the  station.  Of  course, 
cver>iliing  went  wrong  ;  strings  slipped  into  knots,  buttons  flew  ; 
never  was  there  such  confusion.  1  could  not  be  quick,  1  was  in 
such  a  hurry.  Ila-stily  swallowing  a  cup  of  tea  (part  of  which,  to 
crown  my  mishaps,  went  the  wrong  way),  1  ran  otf ;  and  must  own 
that,  important  us  was  niv  business,  1  felt  half  sorr)*,  as  I  entered 

!tbe  booking-office,  to  find  myself  in  time:  for  a  secret  hope  had 
ponessed  me  that  I  might  prorc  too  late ;  a  hope  that  had  ex- 
panded into  certainty  as  1  heard  the  hour  at  which  1  expected  the 
train  to  start  announced  from  half  a  dozen  steeples  ere  I  was  half 
vay  to  the  station.    1  reached  it;  found  the  time  had  been  altered ; 
lo  got  my  ticket ;  **  snapped  "  at  the  clerk  who  furnished  it  (this 
leliuved  roe  a  little),  and  sprang  into  a  carnage,  which  tempted 
me  as  containing  only  one  occupant ;  and  the  huge  mass  slowly 
took  its  noisy  way  from  under,  acres  surely,  of  glazed  roof,  and 
speedily  left  it  behind. 
Tlie  rain  ceased  as  we  got  into  the  open  country,  a  fine  breeze 
sprang  up,  which  blew  away  my  fidgets,  and  1  began  internally  to 
laugh  at  myself  for  having  been  such  a  fool ;  not  forgetting  to 
congratnlaic   my  better   self  on   its   having  triumphed  over  the 
nervous  fears  that  had  beset  me.     It  really  became  almost  plea- 
sant. A  mail-train,  so  that  1  was  secure  from  the  plague  of  frequent 
stoppages,  and   their   coustMjuent  fresh  starts.     An  exhilarating 
atmosphere:  the  dark  clouds  that  had  spoken  of  thunder  nlien  I 
rose,  now  betraying  no  such  obstreperous  intentions,  but  quietly 
taking  themselves  off  as  fast  as  they  could.     'I'he  weight  on  my 
spirits  removed ; — yes,  I  began  to  be  susceptible  of  a  modified 
sort  of  enjoyment ;  and  in  the  gaiety  of  my  heart,   I  told  my 
fellow-traveller  that   it  was  a  fine  day  :    a  remark  to  which  he 
vouchsafed  me  no  answer,  save  such  might  be  called  the  turning 
on  me  a  pair  of  eyes  that  looked  vastly  like  live  coals.     They 
almost  made  me  start ;  but  1  cunsidered  it  was  no  business  of 
mine ;  the  gemlcman's  eyes  were  his  own,  and  1  doubted  not  that 
nine,  owing  to  a  short,  sleepless  night,  were  as  much  too  dull  as 
hifc  were    too    bright :    so    1   whisked  my  pocket-kerchief  across 
g        iheni,  by  way  of  |>olibhing  them  a  little,  look  out  a  newspaper, 
^H  sank  into  a  cosy  comer,  and  prepared  to  read,  or  sleep,  as  llio 
^H  case  may  be.     In  the  very  drowsiest  part  of  a  long  speech,  1  was 
W        just  going  off  into  the  most  luxurious  slumber  imaginable,  when  I 
I         was   roused   by  the  restlessness  of  my  companion ;   who,  as   I 
I         vaked  up  thoroughly,  seemed  labouring  under  some  strong  and 
I         inexplicable  excitement.     lie  looked  agitated,  changed  his  seat 
I         (requunlly,  moved  his  limbs  impatiently,  borrowed  my  paper,  and 
I         in  a  trice  ivtumed  it  with  some  imiutelUj^ble  observaciou  \  then 
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peered  anxioosly  out  of  the  window,  through  which  he  thrust  him- 
self >o  far,  as  to  induce  me  to  volunteer  a  cautiou,  which  he 
received  pleasanily,  stared  at  the  wheels,  aR  though  he  were 
calculating  their  revolutions,  and  then  resunird  his  scat. 

His  perturbatiuu  was  manifest.  1  could  not  imagine  what  pos- 
sessed the  man  ;  but  at  length,  noticing  the  agitated  manner  with 
which  he  oflen  glanced  tlirough  the  window,  as  though  to  see 
whether  we  were  followed,  I  determined  that  he  must  be  some 
gentlemanly  rogue,  to  whom  speedy  flight  was  iudispen&able  ;  and 
that  his  anxiety  and  exce&sive  disturbance  arose  from  fear  of 
pursuit:  a  fear  that  to  me  seemed  one  of  those  vain  ones  (>eciiliar 
to  the  wicked,  for  we  were  then  nearly  at  the  ultimatum  of  railway 
speed,  and  did  not  expect  to  stop  before  reaching  our  destination, 
sUll  at  a  considerable  distance  Uis  whole  manner  and  appear- 
ance confirmed  this  view  of  the  case  ;  I  presumed  his  evil  con- 
science had  conjured  up  a  "  special  engine"'  at  our  heels;  and 
after  indulging  in  a  few  appropriate  moral  reflections  (to  myself,  of 
course),  I  resumed  my  paper. 

The  next  minute  he  was  opposite  to  me.  I  heard  a  light  move- 
ment, raised  my  bead — a  strong  knife,  such  as  is  used  in  pruning 
trees,  was  open  in  his  hand ;  and,  witli  eyes  verily  scintillating, 
his  startling  address,  in  a  tone,  the  coolness  of  which  strantjcly 
contrasted  with  its  import,  was^ — *'  I'm  going  to  kill  you  !"  llie 
Iwrriblc  li-uth  flashed  upon  me  at  once:  he  was  insane,  and  I 
aione  with  him,  shut  out  from  all  possibility  of  human  help ! 
Terror  gave  me  calmness  :  fixing  my  eye  upon  him,  so  as  to  com- 
mand his  movements,  and  perhaps  control  bim,  1  answered 
quietly  and  (irmly,  "  No,  you  are  not."  It  was  well  I  was  pre- 
pared. That  moment  he  sprang  on  me,  and  the  death-struggle 
began.  I  grappled  with  him,  nnd  attempted  to  secure  his  right 
arm ;  while  again  and  again,  as  I  strained  every  nerve  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  did  that  accursed  blade  glitter  before  my  eyes; 
for  my  antagonist  was  my  superior  in  muscle  and  weight,  and 
armed  in  addition  with  the  demoniacal  strength  of  madness,  now 
expressed  in  every  lineament  of  his  inflamed  and  distorted  coun- 
tenance. What  a  sight  was  that,  not  super-hMm^w  face  !  Loudly 
and  hoarsely  I  colled  for  help  : — but  we  were  rushing  along  thirty 
miles  in  the  hour,  and  my  cries  were  drowned  amid  the  roar  of 
wheels  and  steam.  How  horrible  were  my  sensations !  Cooped 
up  thus,  to  be  mangled  and  murdered  by  a  madman,  with  means 
of  rescue  within  a  few  feet  of  mc,  and  yet  that  help,  that  commu- 
nication with  my  fellows  that  woidt)  have  saved  me,  as  utterly  unat- 
tainable, as  though  we  were  in  a  desert.  I  quivered,  as  turning 
aside  thrust  after  thrust,  dealt  with  cxhaustless  and  frenzied 
Tioleace,  ]  doubted  not  that  the  next  must  fiud  its  way  to  my 
heart  My  strength  was  rapidly  failing:  not  so  that  of  my  mur- 
derer. I  struggled  desperately,  as  alone  the  fear  of  such  a  death 
could  enable  a  man  to  do;  and,  my  hands  gashed  and  bleeding,  at 
last  wrenched  the  knife  from  his  hold,  and  flung  it  through  the 
window.  Then  I  first  seemed  to  breathe'.  BuX  won  yei  ^lia  \ 
«i&.      With  redoubled  rage  he  threw  ■hVraaeVi  at  my  xVtoat,tTOAi- 
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mg  it  as  with  iron  fingers  ;  and  as  I  felt  hU  whole  frame  heaTe  and 
Ubour  with  the  violence  of  tlie  attack,  for  one  dreadfhl  moment 
I  gmre  up  all  for  lost.  But,  surely  then,  some  unseen  Power 
strengtbeDad  me.  Half  strangled,  1  (lung  tlie  wliole  weight  of  my 
bodjr  npoa  him,  got  him  down,  and  ptantin}^  my  knee  on  his 
broasL,  oy  oiain  strengilt  held  lum,  &pite  of  his  frantic  efforts  to 
writhe  himftclf  from  midcr  me.  My  hands  were  bitten,  and  torn 
in  hift  couvulsivc  rage,  but  1  felt  not — heeded  it  not — life  was  at 
slake,  and  hardly  i  fought  for  it.  The  bitterness  of  death  was 
Qpoo  SM^aod  awfully  clear  and  distinct,  iu  that  mortal  struggle, 
were  the  past  and  the  future :  the  hnmau,  sinful  past,  and  the 
dread,  anknown,  avenging,  eternal  future.  How  wore  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  years  couipresscd  into  that  one  backward  glance; 
and  how  utterly  iusiguiticant  did  tliey  appear  as  the  light  of  life 
led  fading  from  them.  Fearfully  calm  and  collected  was  my 
I,  while  my  body  felt  as  though  dissolving  with  the  terrible 
\  to  which  all  its  powers  were  subjected-  And  yet,  consumed 
was  with  mental  and  physical  agony,  I  well  remember  my 
ion  of  bUiUj  for  such  it  was,  when  the  cool  breeze  for  a 
moment  blew  upon  my  flushed  and  streaming  brow,  which 
though  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  \ 
But  this  could  not  last  long.  My  limbs  shook,  and  were  fast 
I  relaxing  their  gripe,  a  misi  swam  before  my  eyes,  my  recollection 
[Tarered,  when — tnauk  lieaveu  !  I  became  sensible  of  a  diminution 
our  speed.  Fresh  strength  inspired  me.  I  dashed  my  pri- 
ter  down  as  he  again  attempted  to  free  himself.  Then  the 
'W^come  sound  of  letting  olT  the  steam — the  en^nc  stopped,  the 
door  opened — and  1  was  saved  ! 

My  companion  was  quickly  secured,  and  presently  identified  as 
a  lunatic  who  bad  escaped  from  conilnemcnt.  To  it  he  was  again 
consigned  \  and  I,  from  that  day  to  this,  hare  never  culered  a 
railway  caniagu  with  only  otw  passenger  iu  it ! 

2>uch  is  a  simple  reeital  ol  my  adventure,  which  I  have  not 
aougfal  to  heighten  by  any  arts  of  nanation.  It  is,  indeed,  utterly 
beyond  my  power  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  that  horrible 
cucijunter.  Its  most  faithful  transcript  has  been  found  in  many 
a  uight-mare  and  fearful  dream,  with  which  it  has  furnished  the 
drear  hours  uf  night.* 

The  above  is  ao  mere  fiction.  It  occurred  on  one  of  tbe  Eogliah  railways 
Isome  jwf  agD,  und  th^  Facts  were  comniuDicated  to  a  member  of  ihe  writer's 
|fan^  by  tbe  nenllctnan  wlmse  life  was  thus  stran|[ely  perilled.    It,  and  anotliec 

MMwwhM  similar  ca«o,  nxay  |M?fha|>s  induce  others  to  avoid  a  railway  journey 

with  only  one  bUmigc  fe|luw-truf«Uer. 
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From  the  nnmber  of  limes  I  have  seen  such  facts  slated  witn 
great  particularity  and  euiplmsis,  as  an  important  prelimiimry  of 
narration,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tliat  the  reader  will  be  nor- 
licularlv  interested  in  hearing  that  the  weather  was  cold  and  aark 
on  the  Friday  morning,  when  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  get  up 
before  dawn  to  set  oft' from  Florence  for  Home. 

Anywhere  but  in  England  and  America,  which  are  the  only 
two  iiiislovenly  connlries  I  have  travelled  in,  it  is  so  awful  and 
tremendous  an  effort  to  start  auythinj'  like  early  in  the  morniog 
that  they  always  wahe  you  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  that 
you  may  have  several  hours  to  think  about  it. 

I  made  many  inquiries  overnight  about  the  real  time,  that  I 
might  not  comn  too  early  nor  too  late,  but  in  time.  It  h  no  use 
struggling  with  destiny  and  lying  diligence  ofTiciols.  They  got 
me  out  of  my  bed  two  houi*s  80<;ner  tVian  there  was  any  occasion. 
The  blank  day  dawned  upon  the  office,  waiting-room,  luggage- 
store,  and  coach-house,  which  all  seemed  united  in  one  vast  fire- 
lit  den,  where  numerous  persons,  much  bundled  iu  travelling 
wraps  and  in  various  degrees  of  anxiety  about  luggage,  were 
assembled  to  smoke,  and  wonder,  and  fret,  and  tnoice  inquiries 
wlicn  the  diligence  would  start. 

About  seven  we  trundled  leisurely  away  to  the  railway  station, 
where  it  took  us  an  lu>ur  to  get  our  luggage  on  its  truck,  and  start 
for  Geneva  by  the  eight  o'clock  train.  And  to  this  cud  they  in- 
sisted on  my  getting  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  seeing  the 
diligence  perched  at  tlie  office,  and  hoisted  at  ibc  station,  when  I 
might  perfectly  well  have  got  up  at  seven  and  come  to  my  railway 
carriage  in  a  cab  after  breakfast. 

But  there  is  no  reasou  why  1  should  make  the  reader  share  ray 
troubles  and  uucomforts,  except  as  fur  as  be  wauls  to  be  aware  of 
tlie  real  uucomforts,  and  angei-s,  and  heart-burnings  of  travel.  They 
say  tyranny  breeds  tyranny,  and  I  believe  it ;  for  the  greatest  tyranny 
1  have  experienced  in  my  life  has  been  from  locomotive  function- 
aries, and  nothing  lias  ever  so  much  made  me  envy  Tiberius  and 
Nero  as  the  desire  of  punishing  to  my  heart's  content  some  of 
these  worthies  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority. 

A  litlJe  justice  in  one's  cause  greatly  sweetens  revenge,  which 
is  the  most  luxurious  kind  of  cruelly ;  and  if  I  were  a  wicked 
tyrant  in  want  of  amusement,  I  should  wish  for  no  belter  than  to 
travel  through  Italy  in  disguiiie,  and  cause  every  landlord,  voi- 
turier,  and  custom-huuse  officer,  who  cheated,  extortioned,  or  in- 
sulted me,  to  be  whipped  as  much  as  he  desen  ed. 

TTicrc  certainly  is  something  very  cVarmVw^  '\w  Oaa  'vt\ca  o^aw 
iasohnt   oppressor   suddenly  being    convetXed  wsVo  a.  «.\irwk\Lw\^ 
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victim  under  the  lash.  A  crisp  and  rigorons  revulsion  of  contrast 
uUicb  niOsL  make  it  pleasaut  to  see  thu  vvrutclics  beaten.  I  think 
llie  tyrants  of  old  must  have  found  it  dilhcult,  among  all  the  careftil 
Mrrility  of  their  depeudeutfi,  to  get  on^ry  enough  to  take  much 
pleasure  in  the  cruel  tilings  tliey  did. 

Their  wholesale  murders  were  hkc  Nero's  fly-kilUng — a  mere 
anoscnMOt  of  ilt-tcnijiered  leisure ;  not  ;i  skilful  usurpatiou  of, 
God*H  iDOftt  terrible  attribute — "  Vengance  is  miue  :  I  will  repay, 
•ailh  tho  Lord.**  In  order  to  enjoy  tyranny,  you  must  be  just  as 
(kr  &5  you  can  see  justice.  Your  crime  and  your  condemnation 
should  only  bo  in  your  exercising  a  fuuctiun  at  all,  for  which  all 
morul  men  are  incoropeteni. 

Still  there  mu^t  be  a  great  pleasure  in  unlimited  irllfulness. 
Haruun  al  Kaschid  is  the  only  niati  in  history  ivho  understood  how 
to  be  a  king.  But  tlie  Arabian  Nights  are  not  precisely  history, 
aor  is  Bagdad  precisely  Rome. 

The  train  rattled  along  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  skirting  under 
picturesque  villages  on  the  hill-brows,  running  through  hoary  olive 
groreti  and  wintry  vineyards,  with  bare  gnarled  trunks  like  hibcr- 
Mting  serpents  which  the  cold  had  stiHcncd  in  writhing  agony. 
About  five  hours  brought  us  to  Sienim,  a  picturesque  old  city  on 
Uie  brow  of  A  hill,  with  turrets,  and  spires,  and  battlements,  which 
leuiuded  me  a  little  of  Toledo. 

tint  tt«  it  does  not  resemble  Toledo  very  much,  and  it  would  be 
a  roundabout  mauuer  of  describing  Sienna  to  tell  you  what  Toledo 
is  like,  I  will  leave  you  to  build  both  these  cities  in  your  imagina- 
tioos,  at  random  with  the  ramporls,  and  spires,  and  turrets,  and 
hill  toi)S  I  have  su))plied  you  with,  as  children  of  architectural 
tastes  build  on  the  carpet  witli  their  wooden  bricks. 

Our  diligence  was  dismounted  from  its  truck,  and  we  were 
driveu  to  the  office,  where  we  were  informed  that  we  had  an  hour- 
and-a-half  to  dine  and  see  tlie  cathedral,  &ud  that  the  conveyance 
would  call  for  us  at  the  Albergo  dTughilterra.  \Vc  were  committed 
lo  the  charge  of  a  very  rapid  boy  of  about  eleven  years,  who 
hurried  us  otT  our  legs,  especially  me,  who  was  encumbered  with 
my  heavy  Spanish  cloak,  for  it  had  come  on  raining,  which  did 
not  however  prevent  its  being  exceedingly  hot. 

Alter  walking  a  considerable  way  up  and  down  sleep  and  sloppy 
•tineets,  we  came  to  a  broad  and  uohlc  flight  of  steps,  and  went  in 
under  a  maguiticently  gigantic  archway  into  Uie  cathedral  precinct, 
which  appears  to  have  been  begun  on  loo  gran<l  a  scale  to  bo 
Jinikhed.  Though  unfinished,  there  is  a  guod  deal  of  it.  The 
outside  is  sculptured  in  parti-coloured  umrblcs,  black  and  red, 
and  white  and  yellow.  There  is  a  flue  tall  tower,  something  like 
the  Giralda  at  Seville,  only  of  black  and  while  marble. 

The  inside  is  richly  oraameulcd — mosaic  floor,  azure  roof, 
golden -starred  frescoes  by  Rafael  and  Pinturicchio  when  ihey 
were  young.  Their  portraits  appear  in  most  of  them,  and  llicy 
•«eiu  lo  be  mere  boys  — one  wondering  how  they  managed  to  get 
the  Job,  which  however  ihey  executed  very  TcspcclaAj\y  iw  \Wvc 
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When  wc  cune  out  it  was  raining  torrents  ; — the  broad  flight  ol* 
slaps  was  converted  into  a  cataract,  and  the  streeU  into  rivers.       ■ 
Uj  Khoes,  which  had  been  wet  the  day  before,  and  overbaked       I 
during  the  uiglit  on  the  top  of  my  bed-room  stove,  iu  which  I  had 
piled  up  all  tJiu  rcmiiiuder  of  loy  basltet  of  wood,  now  fairly  broke 
up.     1  never  suifcred  so  complete  a  shoe-wreck. 

They  were  an  old  pair,  originally  of  while  leather,  made  ia 
Seville.  They  had  ridden  and  walked  by  the  side  of  my  weary 
and  stumbling  pony  over  a  thousand  miles  of  the  rough  roadg  of 
Spain.  They  had  lost  their  original  buff  colour  in  the  bogs  and 
turf  of  a  short  cut  of  a  hundred  miles  more  of  some  of  the  roughest 
mountaius  of  Invcrncss-shire,  at'tcr  which  they  were  blacked  by 
misLuke. 

Their  long  and  eventful  course  of  service  on  my  wandering  feet 
terminated  in  Sienna.  Here  I  bought  a  rough  strong  pair  of  russet 
boots,  and  taking  llie  silver  buttons  out  of  the  mangled  remains, 
I  left  them  in  the  shoemaker's  shop  almost  safe,  I  think,  from  any 
future  profanation  by  unworthy  feet,  unwearable  and  unmcndable. 

We  dined  badly  and  in  a  hurry.  Sly  compagnon  de  voyage, 
who  had  been  presented  to  me  the  uighl  before  al  the  tabie  d'h6te 
of  the  iiotcl  du  Nord,  was  a  mild  and  amiable  young  I^edmontese 
doctor,  who  hod  studied  in  Paris,  ilo  was  unfortunately  very 
voluble  and  dull,  and  preferred  saying  the  immense  number  of 
common  place  things  he  had  to  say  in  bad  French,  instead  of  bad 
Italian  or  good  I'iedmontese,  which  were  the  other  languages  he 
had  at  his  command.  I  ihorcforc  took  the  eailicst  opportunity  o. 
going  to  sleep, and  let  him  turn  bis  conversational  profusencss  upon 
the  conductor. 

Our  lot  had  been  cast  in  tlie  banquette^  and  as  the  night  was 
moist  and  windy  and  cold,  and  the  banquette  is  expressly  calcu- 
lated to  scoop  up  a.s  much  of  the  weather  as  it  can  bold,  we  nono 
of  us  passed  our  night  Very  agreeably.  1  perhaps  came  off  the 
best,  rulEcd  in  the  heavy  folds  of  ray  cape,  and  bandaged  as  to  my 
head  and  shoulders  in  a  large  plaid. 

It  grew  colder  and  colder  till  we  topped  the  ridgo  of  some 
Apcnnine  spur  at  Radicofani.  Here  we  stopped  to  drink  some 
cafe  au  hiit,  and  I  recruited  my  wasted  stack  of  caloric  by  dancing 
aviolent  hornpipe  in  the  hotel  kitchen  before  the  blazing  chimney. 
The  people  of  coui-se  thought  ine  mad,  but  were  not  much  sur- 
prised, seeing  that  I  was  an  Englishman. 

Day  broke  upon  xva  as  we  came  down  uu  the  great  lake  of  Bol- 
scna,  which  I  took  for  the  sea  at  first,  only  that  it  had  no  ships 
upon  it,  and  did  not  look  blue  enough  for  the  Mediterranean.  It 
was  mai'kct  day  at  Vitcrbo,  and  ttie  crowds  of  picturesque  peasants 
had  a  cast  of  the  Audalusiaucharacter  of  costume,  but  more  shabby 
and  vagabondish.  Cloaks  and  lajas  and  blue  breeches,  and  stout 
leather  leggings,  not  so  shapely,  nor  embroidered  Uke  the  majo 
botinc. 

Soon  we  were  on  the  long  levels  of  the  Campagno,  with  do 
mountains,  except  a  peak  or  two  here  aud  tViere  \tt  \hc  d\!?.\ai\ce4 
which,  &s  they  appeared,  were  made  subiecta  ut  ap^^'*^  ^  ^^*  cwa.- 
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doctor  by  »  dUarian  traveller  io  the  coup^^  (rho  always  wauled  to 
know  wbttherit  was  not  Soracte. 

The  Cnnpagna  di  Koma  is  a  dry  brown  plain,  with  ver}'  littJo 
MpeArance  of  induKlry  iu  Uie  inhabitants  or  fertility  in  the  soil. 
Bcfe  and  there  arc  languid  farms  and  shabby  villages,  but  it 
BOBlly  afibrdK,  I  should  think,  somewhat  indifferent  pasture  to 
graat  herds  of  cattle  and  goats. 

I  was  in  hopes  we  might  get  to  Rome  by  sunset,  and  had  in- 
distiDCt  hop«8  of  seeing  St.  Peter's  and  the  Colosseum,  and  tlie 
ttaipiM  of  the  Forum  and  the  Tarpeiun  Uock,  and  the  Castle  of 
Sl  Aegeld  all  grouped  on  seven  convenient  hills,  with  the  ancient 
river  flowing  aiuoug  their  bases — llie  \i'hule  lit  with  the  golden 
glnr  of  a  r^  Italian  sunset,  and  reflected  in  the  yellow  ripples. 

Tluft,  I  suppose,  is  the  idea  most  people  bring  to  Rome,  to  be 
dasluDd  to  pieces  in  the  Corso.  The  sun  set,  however,  before  St. 
FMer's  dome  hail  arisen,  and  it  was  dark  when,  descending  a  slope, 
«•  Hftir  the  dim  lights  of  Rome  sprinkled  in  the  distance.  Rome  ! 
It  is  a  great  word  ;  and  he  who  sees  those  dim  lights  lying  beneath 
bim  for  the  first  time  and  says  to  himself,  '*  That  is  Rumo,"  can- 
not fail  to  awaken  in  his  breast  many  grand  and  shadowy  memo- 
lie*  of  the  past,  for  the  substance  of  which  ibo  curious  reader  is 
nferred  to  GoldsmilhV  Abridgment. 

'l*he  gaunt  shadows  of  the  Forum  kept  us  aroused  for  a  while, 
till  Tc  plunged  through  a  lufty  archway,  and  trundled  along  a 
boUow  aoQiiding  bridge,  orer  whoi^c  parapets  we  could  sec  the 
slais  reflected  in  Tiber's  rolling  ripples.  A  mile  or  two  of 
stTBigbt  road,  lined  with  a  gradually  thickening  suburb — tliere  is 
a  light  at  the  end  of  it ;  that  light  bangs  at  tlie  Porta  del  Popolo, 
the  gale  by  which  we  shall  enter  Rome. 

The  light  grows  nearer;  another  minute,  and  our  wheels  and 
hoofs  echo  beneath  the  vault — we  emerge  in  the  vast  Piazza  del 
Po|>olo  on  the  olher  side,  and  slop  to  give  up  our  passports. 

We  are  in  Rome !  Where  is  the  Colosseum,  where  is  the 
Vatican,  where  is  St.  Peter's,  where  are  the  temples  and  columns  ? 
This  is  all  rery  well  in  its  way ;  a  great  roimd  handsomely  paved 
place,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  terraced  gardens,  and 
great  hotels,  and  lofty  abutting  ends  of  diverging  streets,— it 
would  be  an  excellent  entrance  for  Brussels  or  Birmingham,  but  it 
is  shockingly  modeni  for  Rome. 

One  feels  that  Rome  ought  to  be  entered  by  a  low,  heary, 
frowDing  Etruscan  portal,  surmounted  by  the  she-wolf  and  Roma- 
lua  and  llemua,  done  from  the  life  by  a  sculptor  of  the  period,  the 
whole  thing  looking  like  a  cross  between  the  entrance  to  an 
Egyptian  tomb  and  Temple  Har.  Or  at  any  rate,  if  you  could  not 
hare  a  gateway  of  the  regal  or  republican  period,  the  least  that 
could  be  decently  offered  to  welcome  a  distinguished  foreigner  on 
hia  arrival  would  be  a  tritimphal  arch  of  Titus  or  Trajan,  flanked 
by  a  ruined  temple  or  two. 

Not  iu  the  least ;  we  cross  the  great  yawning  I'iazza,  and  enter 

M  tang  straight  street  of  lody  honscSf  which  might  be  IbtKne  d«  Va 
Pkix. 
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There  was  only  a  formal  cxatninaiion  of  our  luggage  at  the 
diligence  office-  Indeed,  from  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
police  and  dotuiue  on  Uic  road,  I  have  no  hesilaliou  in  saviug 
lliat  ibc  Pope  is  a  gentleman,  which  I  say  with  the  more  eu- 
thusiasni,  because  I  have  since  experienced  a  remarkable  con> 
Uasl  iu  the  armed  mendicancy  of  similar  officials  in  ihu  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  so  that  I  regret  not  lo  be  able  to  make  out  the  same 
c«Ttifieale  iu  favour  of  Ferdinand  the  Second. 

My  dull  doctor  recommended  the  Albergo  CesarJ,  and  as  I  knew 
no  other  I  went  there,  though  1  neither  valued  his  rccomraendalion 
nor  his  company  greatly.  On  our  way,  walking  behind  our  lug* 
gage-barrow,  at  one  side  of  a  crooked  ])iaz;ca,  we  came  upon  a 
solemn  grey  facade  of  Cue  worn  columns,  with  a  broad,  deep, 
simple  pediment,  casting  a  great  sliade  behind  tlie  uioonlil  shails. 

Here  was  a  ghost  of  the  old  Rome  of  Goldsmith's  Abridgment 
(which  I  had  forgotten  all  about  in  commun  modem  metropolitan 
cares  for  lodging  and  supper),  stalking  in  upon  me  round  the 
comer  to  startle  me  unawares. 

M'hilc  I  was  gazing  with  a  sort  of  awc-stnick  shudder  on  the 
first  real  old  temple  of  an  exploded  but  uul'orgutlen  race  of  gods, 
the  first  real  conRrmalion  in  solid  granite  1  had  ever  seen  ofaoncu 
living  belief  iu  those  quaint  fables  we  used  lo  read  in  Keighlley'» 
Wytholog}'  and  Lcmpriere's  Dictionary,  the  doctor  had  already 
wade  inquiries  of  the  porter,  and  the  porter  had  informed  him  that 
it  was  the  Pantheon — a  piece  of  intelligence  which  was  given  and 
received  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had  been  the  Rojal 
Exchange. 

But,  good  heavens !  am  I  going  to  pretend  to  do  the  enthusiastic  ? 
Though  it  takes  a  sentence  or  two  to  explain  to  you,  it  was  ouly  a 
gleam  of  niooiilight  enthusiasm  and  a  look  over  uiy  shoulder  with- 
out stopping,  and  I  trudged  away  after  my  portmanteau  and 
towards  my  supper  like  llic  rest  of  the  company. 

\Vc  came  lo  Uic  Albergo  Cesarj — I  stood  guard  over  the  luggage 
while  the  ductor  went  up  to  get  rooms,  the  porter  carrying  some 
of  his  things,  which  he  caused  to  be  deposited  in  the  best  room  he 
could  find,  leaving  me  lo  put  up  with  a  very  bad  one,  very  high  up, 
for  it  was  carnival  time  aud  Rome  very  full.  Now  I  think  fair  play 
is  a  jewel,  aud  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman  he  would  have  tossed  up 
for  choice  of  apartments ;  theielbre  1  hope  tlie  reader  will  not  think 
it  very  discreditable  ou  my  part,  that  (when  1  unexpectedly  turned 
out  a  greater  swell  in  Rome  than  he  might  have  thought  (i*om  my 
miUtifarious  smuggling  style  of  get-up  in  travelling),  I  snubbed 
him  a  little,  which  he  look  jialiently,  and  did  not  encourage  hia 
acquaintance  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  at  all  troublesome  lo  me. 

1  am  sorry  I  was  so  little  generous,  for  he  was  an  inoBensive 
animal,  aud  a  little  forlorn  in  Rome;  but  I  someway  felt  un- 
gialeful  to  destiny  for  sending  me  so  uninterustiug  a  travelling 
companion,  and  I  fell  a  sort  of  brooding  fear  lest  he  might  stick 
to  me  for  good  and  go  on  to  Naples  in  the  same  diligence.  I  was 
reaerred  for  anoihcT  fate,  and  Apollo  su\>Bec\utuV\^  TeVicveime  oC 
Jum  without  my  £lijdiiig  out  exacUy  ■wbcn.    T\\\%  evcaSrv^-kVuvj- 
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errr,  we  c^incil  togellicr  at  a  nnsty  little  restaurant  over  the  way, 
uid  rctiTcd  early,  neither  of  us  having  slept  nnicli  the  night  before 
on  the  spur  oflbe  ^lennine. 

Next  raoinhi^,  as  I  went  oot  early  to  look  for  other  apartments 
"  showed  BTigorons  iniention  of  shifting  my  quarters,  refusing 
Ksten  to  any  Biigeestinns  of  the  apologetic  waiter  about  other 
roona  which  had  miraculously  become  vacant  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  Senor  Cesarj,  the  master  of  the  Hotel  and  reprcsentatiTe  of 
Ibc  Cirsars,  waylaid  me  on  the  stairs  as  I  came  down  with  my 
Ingga^  He  was  a  polite,  tall,  stately  man,  who  witti  a  profusion 
of  rogrvts  that  I  had  not  been  lodged  to  my  liking,  and  assurances 
that  it  would  grieve  his  heart  deeply  if  I  went  away  displeased, 
eotrested  me  to  inspect  a  commodious  bed-room  and  sitting-room 
on  the  first  floor  at  a  wonderfully  reduced  fijnire.  The  room 
tnmed  out  better  and  cheaper  than  anything  i  had  found  in  my 
Morning's  investigation,  so  I  settled  in  No.  Otto,  Albergo  Cesarj, 
Tor  good. 

This  matter  he'm^  conclnded  I  arrayed  myself  in  all  the 
crumpled  splendour  and  respec lability  of  a  frock  coat  made  in 
SL  James-street,  laying  aside  tliose  loud-patterned  tweed  shooting 
jmclets  and  long  waistcoats  and  broadgauge  str)]>G  troivsers,  with 
which  an  Englishman  delights  to  insult  parts  of  the  world  where 
he  docs  not  slay  long  enoui;li  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  so 
doing.  I  had  taken  a  warm  bath  to  clear  me  of  the  dust  and 
ferer  of  travel  on  my  undress  expcilition  for  lodgings,  likewise 
caui-ing  myself  to  be  shaved,  so  that  now  I  could  walk  out  from 
my  hotel  in  a  cleanly,  ornate,  and  tranquil  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  to  get  my  breakfast  and  make  acquaintance  with  Home. 

A  new  city  is  like  a  new  language,  a  mixture  of  Babol  and 
Chaos,  and  both  would  remain  so  much  longer  than  they  do  if  it; 
were  not  for  the  grammar  and  the  map.  By  the  way,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  for  the  future  to  get  and  keep  a  map  of  every 
great  town  I  pass  during  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  have  the  col- 
lech'rin  framed  and  set  up  in  my  study  to  keep  my  cosmopolitan 
recollections  fresh.  Some  ingenious  critic  may  perhaps  sarcas- 
tically remark  that  T  might  as  well  have  a  library,  to  watch  the 
style  of  pictorial  dccoratioOj  composed  entirely  of  grammars. 

The  Corso,  which  is  the  Piccadilly  of  Rome,  runs  from  tlie 
Porta  del  Popolo  at  the  comer  where  you  enter  the  city  to  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  It  is  lined  with  lofty  palaces,  sprinkled  at 
Toceding  intenals  of  it**  mai^n  with  rather  ugly  churches.  The 
shops  and  cafes  are  French  and  third-rate.  At  one  of  the  latter  I 
got  a  lumpy  and  jelly  cup  of  chocolate,  and  falling  hungrily  upon 
a  sugar-glazed  sort  of  bun  of  brioche  species,  my  teeth  struck  up 
some  masses  of  fat  ham  with  which  the  cake  was  interlarded  along 
with  currants  and  raisins — I  was  greatly  shocked.  "  How  is  Home 
fallen  from  her  pride  of  luxury  and  civilization,"  I  cried.  "  that  a 
contrvman  of  Caractacns  should  come  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  should  offer  him  a  sweet 
bun  with  bihi  of  fat  ham  in  it." 
The  next  street,  afier  the  ConOy  is  the  Via  CoiidoU\,cowicc<w^ 
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it  with  the  Piazza  di  Spagna;,  which,  as  everybody  knows  (ex- 
cept sach  persons  as  read  Magazine  Travels  for  iiiformaUon 
about  threadbare  conntrics),  is  the  overflowing  rcwrvoir  of  d»- 
tinguished  foreigners  in  Rome.  Tliat  Piazza  is  full  of  great 
hotels,  where  they  can  bo  as  expeosirely  hooscd  and  more 
execrably  fed  and  waited  upon  than  in  any  other  capital  vS 
Europe. 

This  being  the  case,  the  Via  de'  Condotti  has  filled  itself  with 
shops  of  jewelry  and  cameos  and  curiosities  to  catch  their  eyes  as 
they  pass  through  it  many  times  a  day,  and  it  seems  the  most 
thriving  street  in  Rome ;  the  English,  oi  course,  call  it  Conduit- 
street,  for  short. 

Opposite  the  end  of  this  street  which  debouches  in  the  narrower 
end  of  the  Piazza  is  a  curious  old  fountain  in  the  form  of  a  water- 
logged boat,  beyond  which  rises  a  broad  and  lofty  flight  of  steps 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  Pintian  hill  where  it  slopes  down  the  Via 
Sisliua  to  the  valley  which  divides  it  from  the  Qiiirinal.  The 
steps  are  a  fiavonritc  haunt  of  lame  beggars,  who  can  move  at  a 
wonderful  speed  in  pursuit  of  charity  on  all  fours.  There  are 
also  the  models,  artificially  picturesque  vagabonds,  carefully  dirtied 
like  a  brand  new  picture  by  one  of  the  old  masters  and  even 
battered  and  torn  in  the  right  places. 

At  the  top  in  an  obcUsque,  at  tlie  foot  of  which,  if  you  turn  back, 
you  can  see  over  the  roofs  of  the  city  below,  when  beyond  the 
Tiber,  undiminished  by  distance,  rises  the  enormous  dome  of  St. 
Peter's.  It  looks,  as  indeed  it  is,  much  larger  than  Sl  I'aul's  in 
the  distance,  but  it  is  an  uglier  shape.  There  is  a  boldness  in  the 
setting  on  of  the  cupola,  whose  base  seems  too  small  for  what  it 
stands  on,  leaving  a  projecting  edge,  which  with  the  cupola  and 
the  cross  and  ball  makes  in  the  distance  an  outline  like  a  snub- 
nosed  Chinese  Jann  with  an  erected  pigtaiL 

I  had  a  packet  of  letters  to  deliver  in  the  Via  Sistina,  a  very 
large  packet  of  congratulatory  letters,  to  a  young  lady  on  her 
marringe,  which  1  was  charged  to  convey  to  her  sister.  1  con- 
tinued my  way  along  the  Via  Sislina,  which,  like  the  young  lady 
above  mentioned,  shortly  changed  its  name  for  Via  Felice. 

It  descends  upon  the  Piazza  Uarbarini,  where  a  twin-tailed  bronze 
Triton  sits  osU'idc  a  gigantic  pair  of  cockleshells,  holding  with 
brawny  arms  a  spiral  shell  lo  his  upturned  moulli,and  with  puSed- 
out  cheeks  making  a  great  pretence  of  mythological  marine 
trumpeting;  but  all  that  comes  of  it  is  a  small  spilling  of  water 
from  the  centre  of  his  couch. 

The  dripping  bivalve  he  bestrides  is  supported  beneath  by  the 
curly  twinted  tails  of  four  dolphins,  whose  open  mouths  seem 
drinking  at  tlie  fountain  bason  below.  Mantled  among  the 
tortuous  tails  and  surmounted  by  a  papal  tiara  is  a  scutcheon 
bearing  three  fat  bees — the  blazon  of  the  Uarbarini  formerly,  whose 
palace,  now  full  of  French  Dragoons,  is  next  door. 

Passing  along  the  Via  dei  Qu;ilrofontane,  1  now  ascended  the 

Quirwai  hi)},  where  there  is  a  Papal  palace,  and  a  finely  situated 

Piazza  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.    Here  are  &ne  alatue%  d\  iw  cou^Xa 
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of  ColoBsftl  Greek  Warrioni,  each  leading  a  disproportionately 
Hltle  pony,  which  is  evidently  more  for  ornament  than  use,  for  if 
etUier  of  the  warriors  were  suddenly  to  take  it  into  their  beads  that 
■iter  holding  these  prancing  little  Ktecds  for  twenty  or  thirty 
centuiies,  ihey  are  entitled  to  a  ride,  their  feet  would  certainly 
touch  the  pedcftal  on  either  side.  Hiesc  pedestals  state  in  large 
letters  that  the  statues  they  support  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  The  one  by  rhidias  seems  to  have  stood  as  model 
for  that  daUeriiig  likeness  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellingloii,  which 
the  ladiea  of  England  set  up  near  Hyde  Park  Comer;  only  the 
marble  by  Phidias  seems  to  me  so  much  more  grand  and  godlike 
and  ethereally  elastic  than  that  heavy  mau  of  metal  by  the  ladies 
of  England,  whom  ihcy  have  moreover  encumbered  with  that 
Toond  verdigrised  caferole,  that  I  think  tliey  can  scarcely  be  the 
nine  heroes,  though  they  certainly  have  a  family  likeness. 

Al  Moute  CavEUlo  I  descended  from  the  higher  levels,  whose 
brow  extends  between  the  Pintian  and  Viminal  hills,  and  fell  upon 
the  fountain  of  Trevi,  one  of  the  most  splendid  fountains  of 
Rome,  which  is  certainly  the  most  fountainuus  city  1  have  seen. 

The  Fontana  Trevi  is  a  great  oblong  bnilding  which  looks  like 
a  palace,  and  tills  one  side  of  the  small  piazza  in  which  it  stands. 
Above  are  handsome  rows  of  windows,  li>oking  quite  unconscions 
of  the  turpiter  in  pUcem  sort  of  arrangement  in  the  lower  story. 
The  bottom  of  Uie  palace  slopes  forward  in  a  terrace-flight  of  rock 
work,  beautifully  imitating  nature.  Not  like  our  dirty  figments  of 
rock-work  made  of  little  fragments  stuccoed  together,  but  huge 
blocks  so  cunningly  joined,  that  the  broad  solid  masses  they  form 
would  never  be  suspected  of  having  been  put  together. 

The  rough  surface,  however,  which  seems  moulded  by  the  band 
of  nature  in  'I'itanic  times,  is  wreathed  and  festooned  with  Hlles 
and  aqnatic  weeds,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  stone  on 
which  they  ore  carved.  Crowding  the  dark  mass  of  dripping 
Tt>ck  are  an  immense  company  of  white  marble  Nereids  and  Tri- 
tons, with  spouting  dolphins  and  flowing  urns,  making  the  whole 
terrace-flight  one  broad  gush  and  splash. 

In  the  centre  of  the  group  stands  Neptune  on  his  car.  He  is 
very  large,  and  seems  to  be  performing  a  sort  of  pirouette  expres- 
sive of  the  gni^tous  character  of  his  divinity. 


THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES 
THE  FIFTH.* 

BY   ¥.  A.  MIQNET. 
AOTHOB  OP   "TUB   HUTORT   OP   ItAKT,   QUSIN   OP   KOT*.' 

On  liis  (feparture  from  Burgos,  Charles  Uic  Fifth  was  accom- 
panied by  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  oscortcd  him,  with  a 
guard  of  honour,  as  far  as  ValladoUd.  The  whole  road  was 
Uirongcd  by  the  nobles  and  people  who  had  come  out  to  see  their 
sovereign  for  the  last  time.  He  spent  tlie  night  successively  at 
Ccladn,  Palenzuela,  Torqucmada,  DucHns,  and  Cabezon.  At  Ihc 
last-mentioned  place  he  found  his  grandson,  Don  Carlos,  with 
whom  he  supped  and  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation.  This 
young  prince,  by  the  velicraence  of  his  desires,  the  passionate 
haughtiness  of  his  character,  and  an  impatience  to  obey,  which 
was  fated  ere  long  to  change  into  an  anibilion  to  command, 
already  gave  indications  of  those  qualities  which  afterwards  letl 
him  to  so  premature  and  tragical  an  end.  He  could  condescend 
to  no  respectfulness  of  demeanour,  and  how  to  no  forms  of  eti- 
quette. He  gave  the  name  of  brother  to  hts  father,  and  that  of 
father  to  his  grandfather.  He  found  it  impossible  to  stand  before 
tliem  for  any  lime  with  bare  head,  and  cap  in  hand.  He  gave 
signs  of  the  most  alanning  ferocity  of  disposition,  and  took  delight 
in  roasting  alive  the  hares  and  other  animals  which  he  had  caught 
while  hunting.  When  he  l)ad  leanied  that  the  children  sprting 
from  his  father's  recent  marriage  to  the  Queen  of  England  would 
inherit  not  only  that  kingdom,  but  also  the  Netherlands,  he 
said  boldly  that  he  would  take  care  to  prevent  tliem,  and  would 
fight  ihem  for  it.  He  coveted  everything  he  saw.  Happening 
to  catch  sight  of  a  small  ]>ortable  cliafing-dish,  which  was  used 
every  evening  during  the  jouniey,  to  wann  the  Emperor's  bed- 
room, in  the  chimneyless  land  of  Spain,  he  longed  ardently  to 
possess  it,  and  asked  his  grandfather  for  it,  who  replied,  "  You 
shall  have  it  when  I  am  dead." 

His  preceptor,  Don  Honorato  Juan,  strove  to  moderate  this  im- 
petuosity by  study,  which  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  vainly 
explained  to  him  Cicero's  treatise  Ve  OJficiiSj  to  which  the  war- 
like child  greatly  preferred  violent  exercises  or  stories  of  battles. 
[  Ho  eagerly  questioned  his   grandfather  about  his  various  cam- 

I  paigns  and  euterprizes.     The  Emperor  related  them  to  him  in 

I  detail,  and  he  listened  with  extraordinary  attention.     Wlien  the 

I  Emperor  came  to  narrate  his  flight  from  Innspruck  before  the 

I  Emperor  Maximilian,  his  grandson  told  him  he  was  satisfied  with 

i  all  that  he  had  heard  np  to  that  point,  but  that,  if  he  had  been  in 

fc  such  a  position,  ho  wotdd  never  have  fled.     lT»e  Emperor  slated 

^^B  *  Continued  from  p.  05,  Ta\.  -&«uv. 
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hat  the  want  of  money,  the  absence  of  his  troops,  and  the  stale 
of  bin  btnlth  had  compelled  him  to  do  so.  'Nerer  mind,"  said 
•  Don  C*Hojt,  *' 1  would  never  huve  (led."  **  But,"  conlinited  lite 
Emperor,  *'  if  a  great  number  of  your  pages  Iiad  tried  to  lake  you 
Y»ri«oner,  aod  yon  bad  found  vourseK  atoue,  would  you  not  iia%o 
lM*n  forced  lo  fly  in  order  to  escape  from  them  ?**  "  No,"  re* 
pefttcd  the  yonnp  prince  angrily,  *'  1  would  not  bavo  fled  on  any 
mccount**  The  Kn»peror  laughed  a  great  deal  at  this  sally,  and 
•eemed  delighted  by  it.  But  he  was  less  pleased  by  other  maui- 
fimaltons  of  character;  and  we  arc  Inld  that,  alarmed  at  the  man- 
ners and  inclinations  of  the  presumptive  heirlo  tlie  ^Spanish  mon- 
archr,  be  said  to  his  sister,  Kleanor,  "  It  seems  lo  me  that  ho  is 
very  restless;  his  countenance  and  temper  do  not  please  me>  and 
1  do  not  know  what  he  may  become  in  time." 

Verr  early  the  next  moruin^;,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vasqiiez, 

came  lo  Cabezon  In  receive  his  orders,  and  informed  him,  in  a 

long  interview  which  he  had  with  liim,  of  (lie  position  of  affairs 

aiocc  his  departure  from  the  Xnlherlauds.     'Jhc  Kmperor  did  not 

■Urt  until  after  dinner  for  VallaJolid,  which  he  entered  in  the 

evening.      He  was  received  very  quietly  in  the  palace  by  his 

idau^bler,  who,  as  he  had  himself  ordained,  was  awaiting  him, 

Imrrouoded  by  her  ladies,  in  the  royal  chamber.     The  Coustablc 

[and  Admiral  of  Castile,  ihe  Dukes  of  Xagera,  Sesa,  and  Magueda, 

the  Count   of  Uenavente.  the  Marquis   of  Aslorga,  and   olhcr 

andce«,   al!  the  prelates  who  were  at  court  at  the  time,  the 

abers  of  the  diflVrent  councils  of  stale,  the  corregidor  of  the 

B.  and  the  members  of  the  ayunta7niento,  came  in  tnrus  to 

his  hands.     But  he  expressed  a  wish  thai  a  solemn  reception 

»>bould  he  gireu  lo  the  Queens  his  sisters,  who  fidlowed  him  al 

the  distance  of  a  day's  journey,  and  arrived  on  the  following  day. 

He  Kprnt  fourteen  days  at  Valladolid.  and  then  resumed  his 
journey  t"  Kslroinadura.  On  the  4lh  of  November,  after  having 
caIrn  in  public,  he  separated  with  extreme  teuderncss  from  his 
daughter  the  Regent  of  l^pain,  from  the  Prince  his  grandson,  and 
from  the  Queens  his  sisters,  and  left  Valladolid  al  about  half-past 
three  o'clock,  wilhuut  permitting  any  of  the  grandees,  prelates, 
frrntlemen,  councillors,  or  court-officers  who  rode  out  witli  him 
lo  accompany  him  any  farlh**r  than  the  Puerta  del  Campo.  He 
took  wilh  him  only  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  and  forty  halberdiers, 
who,  under  Uie  orders  of  iheir  lieutenant,  were  to  fuUow  him  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Xarandilln,  in  that  valley  at  the  liead  of  which 
TOW!  the  monastery  of  Vu.*te.  On  the  5lh,  he  enlered  Medina  del 
Campo,  and  Imlged  in  the  house  of  a  famous  money -broker,  named 
llodrigo  do  Dupfias.  This  person,  wishing  lo  make  a  display  of 
his  weallbi  and  doubtless  thinking  he  would  thereby  render  him- 
w:lf  morr  agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  placed  a  brasero  of  massive 
^Id  in  his  room,  and,  instead  of  charcoal,  filled  it  wilh  the  finest 
Ceylon  cinnamon.  This  ostentation  displeased  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  did  not  like  the  smell  of  the  cinnamon;  so  be  not  only 
rvfttsed  lo  admit  tho  sumptuous  money-broker  ut  V\\c  W\x?.  ot 
Mrdinm  to  kiss  bin  Itantl,  but  ordered  thai,  lo  \ovfCt  Vv\a  \m4e,\v* 
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sfaonld  be  paid  for  cverytbinp  that  be  bad  fumwhcd.  On  ibe  6Ui, 
when  the  Kiuperur  readied  Horcajo  de  las  Torres,  he  said  to  his 
servants. "Thanks  to  our  Ijord,  henceforward  I  shall  bare  bo» 
more  risils  or  receptions,"  He  travelled  on  by  short  stages  for 
five  days,  sleeping  on  the  7th  at  Pcnaranda  de  DracamoDtc,  on 
the  Bih  at  Ataraz,on  the  flth  alGallejos  de  Solraeron.  and  the  lOth 
at  IJarco  de  Avila ;  on  the  cvenitiK  of  the  11  lb  he  arrived  iil  Tor- 
navacas,  near  the  Rio  Xerte,  in  the  Sierra  de  Grcdos.  which 
separated  him  from  the  Vera  of  Plasencin.  Here  he  amuaed  him- 
self by  seeiDB  the  villagers  fishing  by  torchlight  for  some  excellenl 
trout,  which  he  afterwards  ate  for  his  supper. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  havinc;  carefidly  eiamiocd  the 
localilVthe  detcmiined  to  cross  the  mountains,  instead  of  travelling 
round  by  their  base.  It  would  have  taken  liini  four  days  to 
descend  the  valley  of  the  Xerte  as  far  as  Plasciicia,  and  then  lo 
return  again  up  the  Vera ;  whereas,  in  a  single  day.  he  could  go 
from  Tomavacas  to  Xarandiila  by  traversing  a  narrow  and  steep 
pass  which  opened  through  the  mountains  to  the  left  of  the  river 
and  viltagn  of  Xerte,  and  which  was  called  the  Puerto  Xovo.  He 
resolved  to  proceed  from  the  one  valley  into  the  other  by  this 
rough  track,  which  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror's Pass.  'ITie  iransil  was  neither  ctrnvenient  nor  easy  for 
him,  in  his  weak  and  gouty  condition.  'I'he  road,  if  road  it  could 
be  called,  ran  across  the  beds  of  lorronls  which  fell  impetuously 
firom  the  peaks  and  hollows  of  the  Sierra  which  extended  towards 
the  west.  A  number  of  precipitous  crags  had  been  laid  bare  by 
the  waters,  and  forests  of  large  chestnut  Ircfs  covered  the  hill- 
sides, and  rose  proudly  towards  the  sun.  At  every  step  danger- 
ous chasms  and  steep  ascents  occurred.  The  Kmperor  boldly 
risked  the  jonrney.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
preceded  hira  with  pickaxes  and  spades  (o  render  the  roaid  a  little 
less  iniprncticaMe.  Another  party  joyfully  took  it  in  turn  lo  carry 
hira  in  his  litter  or  in  a  chair,  according  as  the  difhculties  of  the 
passage  became  more  or  less  great.  Qiiixada,  pike  in  hand, 
walked  by  his  side,  and  never  left  him,  though  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  direct  all  the  labours  and  movements  of  the  march.  When 
the  Empertirhad  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  from  which  the 
Vera  of  Plasencia  is  clearly  visible,  he  gazed  at  it  for  some  time 
in  silence,  and  then  turning  his  eyes  northwards,  towards  the 
gorge  which  he  had  just  traversed,  he  said,  *'This  is  the  last  pass 
I  shall  ever  go  through,  except  that  of  death." 

The  desceut  of  the  gorge  was  less  difBcult  than  the  ascent  had 
been,  and  the  Emperor  arrived  in  verj*  good  lime  at  Xarandiila, 
at  the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Oropcsa,  in  which  he  look  up  his 
abode  until  the  residence  which  had  lieen  built  for  him  at  Vuste 
should  be  ready  to  receive  him.  That  verv  eveninc;  be  ate  some 
eels,  which  his  daughter  had  sent  him  ;  hishcallii  and  temper  were 
equally  good.  Quixada  and  Gazleltk  wrote  to  Valladolid: — "The 
Emperor  has  a  good  colour ;  he  eats  and  drinks  jjerfectly  well.  .  . 
The  apartment  wltich  he  occupies  pleases  liiia  greatly  ;  it  is  con- 
necfed  with  his  bedroom  bv  a  shelleted  eotndot  oxi  v^n^  \!t«i 
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«hiiie«  ^  thr  day.     The  Kmperor  »pends  most  of  liis  time 

there,  Mid  enjoys  an  extemiive  Tiewr,  agreeably  diversified  witli 

fruii-lrc<«  uid  grass-plots ;  he  has  below  him  a  garden  from  which 

a^crntU  tftd  may  be  smell  the  perfume  of  orange-lrees,  citrons, 

other  Sowers.    The  Emperor  is  tctv  wrll  satisfied,  and  for 

fwotae  dmy%  will  not  go  to  reside  at  the  monastery." 

KoCinlbstaDding  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  the  moantain,  on 
the  side  of  which  liic  monastery  of  Yuste  was  built,  appeared  from 
a  distance  to  be  entirely  enrtloped  in  fogs.  The  stnants  of 
LCh«r1es  the  Fifth,  \vh*;n  they  saw  from  Xarandilla  the  convenlj 
,  wMch  the  jjcoplc  of  the  ueighbonrhood  gave  a  verj'  un- 
favoarable  rvport,  surrounded  by  mist  and  vai>o«r,  did  nut  believe 
that  his  residence  there  wonld  be  eillier  as  aprecable  or  as  health- 
ful BB  he  had  supposed  when  in  Flanders.  "  Although  wc  have 
sd,*  wt:>Ic  GaztelA,  "  several  very  fine  days,  and  even  hot  days 
>u  areount  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  never  have  the  fogs  left 
t place  on  wliich  the  monastery  is  bnilt.  It  is  not  possible  for 
1  side  of  the  bill  not  to  be  dnnip ;  even  here  storms  are  fretpiput 
I  Tains  abund:tnt.  All  this  is  unsuited  to  the  indt!;po»itions  of 
i  Majr&ty.      Eventually  wc  expect  that  he  -wiW  be  unable  to 

ic  lhci«  * 

Thv  autumn  rain^  soon  came  on,  which  the  Emperor  bad  already 

eocountemi  in  hii  journey  Ihrongh  the  Astnrias,  and  which  fell 

abundantly  and  inocssanlly.     "  It  rains  dreadfully  "  wrote 

jxmda  and  Gartelu,  on  U)e   l^th  of  November,  **  and  when  the 

water  ceases  to  fall,  such  thiclc  foi^s  arise,  that  you  cannot  see  any 

.  one  at  twelve  paces'  distance."    The  Emperor  soon  began  to  feel 

|ifte  influence  of  a  temperature  so  unfavonrable  to  his  infirmities. 

~le  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  lo  his  trarplling-stove  to  warm 

bia  foctn,  and  lo  wear  a  long  waistcoat  of  taffeta^  slufled  with 

ider-down,  which  was  at  once  light  anil  warm.      It  was  made 

Bpontbe  model  of  two  eider-down  coverlids,  lined  with  silk,  which 

lie  had  received  from  his  daughter  at  Barco  de  Avila,  and  with 

rbich  b«  had  been  :^o  much  delighted,  that  he  had  requested  a 

aiog-gowu  and  jacket  of  the  same  material. 

The  rain  did  not  cease.    The  nilendnnts  of  Charles  Ihc  Fifth 

trae  Ufw-spirited  and  disconraged  ;  the  village  iu  which  he  had 

slah1is.hcd  himself  with  hi*  nuite  was  poor  and  ill-supplied  with 

srisious;  mt-at  was  very  scarce,  the  bread  was  bad,  and  nothing 

;  really  good  but  the  cheslnnL«.    'Hie  trout  which  were  caught 

■  the  Emperor's  table  on  fast-days  were  exceedingly  small,  and 

BluidA  requested  Vasquez  not  to  forget  to  send  a  supply  of  rich 

by  the  couriers  who  went  evcrj-  week  from  Valladolid  to  Lis- 

1,  and  who  henceforward  received  ortlersto  pass  through  Xaran- 

Qaixada  was  in  <lespair  for  his  master,  when  hv  saw  •Bhal 

,of»  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  abode.  "I  tell  you,"hc  wrote 

to  Vasqaex,  on  the  20lh  of  November,  **  that  more  rain  falls  here 

■in  a  singi©  hoirr  than  at  Valladolid  in  a  whole  day.     It  is  a  damp 

riace  ;  above  or  below  there  is  always  (o^y  and  on  ihc  mownVMn* 

'  pteatjr  of  gaoir.     ....     7'hc  people  of  lVi\s  v'lWage  sav  \\\».V 

the  moamaUfryr  is  stW  more  humk],  and  for  my  own  part,!  *w^  V\ia.\» 
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if  it  is  equally  80  Jiis  Majestywill  fim]  himself  very  badly  off  there 
]t  appears  that  there  is  no  cultivable  laud  round  about  it,  and  that 
there  are  much  fewer  orange  and  citron  trees  than  we  were  led  lo 
suppose.  .  .  .  Those  who  have  been  lo  see  the  place,  return 
very  much  discontented  with  it-  His  Majesty  was  to  have  gone 
thither  yc5terdny,  but  it  rained  so  heavily,  that  he  was  not  able."^ 
Returning  lo  this  subject  in  his  letter  of  the  -Jilrd,  Quixada  gave  a 
fvighti'ul  descripliou  of  the  mnnaslery,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
those  who  had  visited  it,  and  added,  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
Kmperor  would  settle  there  until  he  saw  hira  fixed  in  that  abode. 
•*  The  place,"  he  said, "  is  not  at  all  suited  to  his  Majesty,  who  seeks 
coolness  during  the  summer,  and  warmth  in  \\inlcr.  That  which 
is  most  prejudicial  to  his  health  is  cold  and  dampness."  Wlien 
any  representations  on  this  subject  were  made  lo  the  Emperor,  he 
impcrturbably  replied,  "  That  he  had  always  observed,  in  every 
part  of  Spain,  that  it  became  cold  and  ruiuy  iu  the  n  iuler-timc.'' 

At  length,  the  weather  having  cleared  up  a  Utile,  the  Kmperor 
paid  a  visit  to  the  ntonaslerj-  on  the  25th  of  November.  He 
found  it  much  better  than  report  had  stated,  and  expressed  him- 
self very  well  coDtenled  wilh  iu  arrangements.  He  had  pre- 
viously sent  for  the  Prior-general,  Fray  Juan  dc  Ortega,  to  \aran- 
dilla;  and  although  he  hud  at  first  appeared  disposed  to  settle 
there  wilh  only  seventeen  attendants,  he  now  gave  orders  that 
chambers  should  he  prepared  for  twenty  servants  and  twenty 
masters.  His  sister,  the  Queen  of  Flungary,  who  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  accounts  sent  lo  Valladolid  of  the  unsuilablenes* 
of  such  a  residence  to  the  dilajiidated  health  of  the  Emperor, 
wrote  to  entreat  him  not  lo  proceed  to  ^"uste.  But  Charles  the 
Fiflh,applying  to  the  monastery  the  proverb  which  Spanish  iuiagi- 
naliunhad  derived  from  the  Cid's  encounter  with  the  liou,  jocosely 
replied:  ''  No  es  el  leon  tan  bravo  como  le pinian — the  liou  is  not 
so  terrible  as  he  is  painted." 

He  did  not,  however,  remove  thither  at  once ;  the  internal 
arrangements  which  were  being  made  at  ^'uste,  and  his  own 
indispositions,  which  again  made  their  appearance,  deUiined  him 
for  nearly  three  moutlis  at  Xaraiidilla.  'I'here  he  was  visited 
successively  by  ihc  Count  of  Oropcza.  and  his  brother,  Don 
Francesco  de  Toledo,  the  Duke  of  Escalona,  the  Count  of 
Olivares,  Don  Fadrique  de  Zui^iga,  Marquis  de  Mirabel,  Don 
Alonzo  de  Baeza,  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  personages, 
who  were  desiruus  of  bidding  their  old  master  a  last  farewell. 
Two  visits  by  which  he  was  more  particularly  delighled,  were 
those  of  the  Commendador-mayor  of  Alcantara,  Dou  Luis  de 
Avila  y  Zuniga,  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  the  last  wars  of 
Germany,  and  related  their  history  in  brilliant  aud  dignified 
narrative,  and  of  his  old  friend,  the  reverend  Father  Francisco 
Borja,  The  latter  was  then  building,  for  the  Society  of  Je*ii6,  a 
college  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Plasencia,  from  whence  he 
came  several  times  to  see  the  Kmperor,  with  whom  be  had  long 
conversaUons  on  religions  topics. 
At  lengibj  every  necessary  prcpataVVou  WV\\iu,\)«ctt  xaa&t  ^ct 
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his  TcceptioDf  Charles  the  Fifth  left  the  Castle  of  XarandiHa, 
and  removed  lo  the  uionaslery.  On  the  aflcmoon  of  the  3rd  of 
Febniarr,  1557,  he  tiKtk  leave  of  those  servants  who  were  not  lo 
accom)fany  him  into  his  rclirement,  of  the  Count  de  Rcuss,  of  M. 
l>*AubremoDL,  an<l  of  more  than  ninety  Flemin|;js,  Burgundians, 
and  Italians,  who  had  escorted  him  from  Brussels  to  Xaranditla. 
In  addition  to  the  salaries  due  to  them,  they  had  each  received 
from  bim  presents  in  testimony  of  his  satisfaction  and  as  me- 
inenloefl  of  his  friendship.  On  the  very  threshold  of  his  apart- 
ment, ho  then  bade  them  a  last  adieu,  and  dismissed  them  with 
kind  nnd  afl'eclionate  words.  The  emotion  was  universal.  All 
hi»  old  servants  were  deeply  affected,  and  most  of  them  burst 
into  tears.  Their  ^ef  at  separating  for  ever  from  their  master 
was  ciiualled  only  by  the  melaochuly  of  those  who  were  to  accom- 
pony  him  into  his  solitary  retreat. 

Al  about  three  o'clock  he  entered  his  litter.  On  horseback,  at 
hit  Bide>  were  the  Count  uf  Oropesa,  M.  de  Lachaulx,  and  the 
Majordomo,  Luis  Quixada.  Behind  them  came  the  rest  of  his 
eenanls,  When  the  rortt'ife  began  its  march,  the  halberdier-s, 
who  had  formed  his  f;uard,  threw  their  halberls  on  Uie  ground,  as 
if  arma  employed  in  the  service  of  so  great  an  P'.mperor,  would  be 
^^efcraded  by  being  put  to  any  other  use.  At  live  o'clock  in  the 
^BTcning,  Charles  the  Fifth  arrived  at  Yuslc.  TIic  monks  were 
^Kraiting  for  him  in  the  church,  which  they  had  illuminated,  and 
^flho  bells  of  which  were  ringing  loud  peals.  The  mouks  advanced 
to  meet  the  Emperor,  with  a  crucifix  at  their  head,  and  chnunl- 
ing  the  Te  I)vum.  They  were  transported  with  joy,  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  to  see  a  tiling  they  never  would  have  believed." 
barle-s  the  Fifth  dismounted  from  his  litter,  and  was  canied  in 
chair  to  the  foot  of  the  great  altar.  After  the  siiletnu  jirayers 
ad  ended,  the  raonlis  were  admitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  On 
It.nving  the  church,  he  visited  the  whole  of  the  monastery,  and 
'  en  retired  lo  his  own  residence,  of  which  he  took  possession 
at  rery  «Tening,  and  n  here  he  was  henceforward  lo  live  and 
ic. 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  1577,  Charles  the  Fifth  took  up  his 

lidence  at  Yuste.     The  habitation  which  he  had  had  built  for 

reception  was  sittiated  to  the  south  of  the  monastery,  and  com- 

landrd  an  t.'Xtensive  view  over  the  Vera  of  Plasencia.     It  con- 

istcd  of  eight  rooms  of  equal  dimensions,  each  bciug  twenty  feet 

ng  by  twenty-five  broad.     These  rooms,  four  of  which  were  on 

lio  ground-Hoor,  and  four  on  the  first  story,  rose  am|>liittieatrically 

11  the  steep  acclivity  of  the  hill,  and  the  upper  clmmbers  were 

on    a  level  with    the  cloisters    of  the   convent,     'llieir  position 

T'      "   '    1  them  light  and  warm,  and  they  were  moreover  furnished, 

t'  to  the  usages  of  tlie  country,  with  lire-places  of  ample 

ixe.     A  covered  corridor  or  porch  led,  from  e:i»t  to  west,  to  two 

Wraces,  which  the  Fmpcrnr  afterwards  converted  into  gardens. 

Ue  adorned  tbcm  with   odoriferoas  Howers,  planted   thora  with 

ttnge  aad  a/moini  trccH,  and  placed  in  each  of  l\\era  a  to\\uVi\w> 
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XDOtuiUiiixs.  jVnotbcr  corridor,  which  tnrcrscd  the  lower  part  of 
the  bouse,  led  on  botli  aides  to  Uie  garden  vt'  the  monafttery,  which 
was  well  furnished  witli  fruit  trees  and  flowering  Bhrubs,  and  from 
which  the  bruticbus  of  tl]e  lemon  and  orange  trees,  rifiiing^  to  thd 
wiudow^  of  the  iuipert^l  residence,  difl'iised  their  bcanliiul  blosMnns 
and  their  delicious  perfume. 

The  apartmcDijt  occupied  bv  Charles  the  Fifth  were  on  the  fint 
floor.  Uis  own  room  communicated  witli  the  church  of  the  coa- 
vent  by  means  of  a  window  from  which  the  high  altar  could  be 
plainly  Been.  This  wnidow  was  doubly  closed  by  a  glazed  «uh 
aud  a  wooden  door,  and  alibrded  the  Kmperor  an  opportunity  oC 
hearing  moss  from  his  bed,  when  ill,  and  of  assisting  in  divioo 
service  without  mingling  with  the  monks;  to  whom,  however,  be 
had  uiay  access  tlurough  au  underground  gallery  which  led.  into 
the  choir  of  the  chm"ch,  ils  well  as  by  the  covered  comdor  which 
opened  into  the  conveut  garden.  Though  not  so  luxurious  as  a 
palace,  his  re.'^ideuce  was  destitute  of  none  of  thost-  eunx  coieuces 
which  princes  were  then  begiuuing  to  appreciate.  The  walls  of 
the  rooms  were  covered  with  Handers  tapestry  ;  his  own  apart* 
ment  was  htmg  with  fine  black  cloth,  in  token  that  he  had  not  left 
oflT  mourning  since  the  deatli  of  his  motber;  and  the  floors  were 
covered  with  Turkey  and  AKaraz  eaipets.  Uis  bed-chainber  was 
marked  by  none  uf  that  cloistral  nakedness  attributed  to  it  by 
Samloval.  It  contained  two  beds,  one  rather  larger  than  the 
other,  aiid  both  fiu'iusiicd  with  an  extraordinary  ])rofusiun  of 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  coverlids,  fur  the  use  of  the  Emperor. 
There  wore  also  twelve  chairs  of  walnut-wood,  artistically  carved 
and  ornamented  with  gilt  nails;  »x  folding  seats,  with  cloth 
coverings;  six  handsome  ann-chairs  covered  with  black  velvet; 
aud  two  easy  chairs  for  the  special  use  of  Charles  the  Fifth  him- 
self. Tile  llrst  of  these  was  supplied  with  six  cui^liious  and  a 
footstool ;  the  second  was  equally  well  padded,  tuid  furnished  with 
projectiug  arms  by  which  it  might  be  carried  from  one  place  to 

f  another,  as  the  £mpcror  loved  to  sit  in  the  sun  on  the  terrace 
garden,  and  frequently  would  dine  there  in  the  open  air  when  the 
weatlier  was  fine  and  his  health  good. 

The  taste  for  puintiug,  muKic,  aud  the  ingenious  arts  of  me- 
chanism which  ha<l  distinguished  him  on  the  throne,  accompanied 
him  to  Vuste.  'i'ilian  was  bis  iavouritu  painter,  and  several  pic- 
tures by  that  great  master  adorned  the  walls  of  his  apartmcols. 
The  largest  and  most  maguiQeeut  of  them  was  a  composition  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  which  Charles  had  ordered  of  Titian 
several  year^  btfort  abdicating  the  throne.     Otlior  sacred  pictures 

p  by  the  same  great  artist,  aud  by  a  painter  named  Maestro  Miguel, 
decorated  the  rooms  :   and  iu  adiliUon  to  these,  he  had  several 

'  portraits  of  himself  aud  his  beloved  Empress,  and  of  the  other 
members  of  hia  family,  on  canvas  and  pan«l,  as  well  as  other 
medallions  and  miniatures. 

He  had  ako  brou;L;ht  with  him  to  Yuste  several  reliquaries,  in 

frliicb  be  hati  ibe  greatest  coofLdence,  a»  iWy  wcse  said  \o  cn-a!uuu 
4t^meats  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cto»&-,  and  "Vw  \ixfts«sx\c^  -ww^w 
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pious  care,  the  crucifix  which  the  expiring  Empress  bad  held  in 
bcT  hands,  and  which  both  himself  aud  his  suu  were  to  hold  iu 
ihrir  hands  in  iheir  dying  moments.  Other  objects  of  a  very 
different  character,  relating;  to  his  favourite  puD^uits  of  horulog}', 
mechanics,  astronomy,  and  jfi-ography,  had  also  bccu  UourIu  lo 
divert  his  mind  aud  amuse  liis  leisure.  The  clever  mechouiciau, 
JoanL-llo  Torriauo,  assisted  by  an  ordinary  arti&an  Juan  iifilin, 
had  cooacnicted  fur  the  Emperor  four  large  and  beautiful  clocks, 
and  thcMs  with  a  number  of  smaller  horologes^  were  now  placed  in 
dM  variuus  rooms  of  the  imperial  renidence.  A  sun-dial,  a 
rAiielr  o(  malbeuiatical  and  astronomical  instnimonts,  and  a  col- 
lection of  mips  and  charts,  uuablt-d  him  lu  piusue,  in  his  retire- 
■rot,  the  studies  to  uliich  he  h:irl  always  been  strongly  addicted, 
bu  which  uiher  uccupations  hud  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
punuiing  to  any  great  extent. 

Uis  library  consisted  of  a  few  books  of  science,  history.  Christian 
plnkMophr,  aud  religious  practice.  The  **  AhnagcsL,"  or  great 
wtronoraical  composition  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  then  the  standard 
utkurity  on  Ihc  subject ;  (he  **  Imperial  Astronomer  of  Santa 
Crtw;"  CKsar's  "Commentaries;"  the  *' History  of  Spain,"  by 
Hohan  do  Ocampo;  several  copies  of  Boethius  '*  De  Conso- 
ktjoae;'^  the  *' Cuninaeniaries  on  the  Wars  of  Germany,"  by  the 
Gnutd  Commander  of  Alcanlom;  the  poetical  romance  of  the 
•*  Cheralier  Delibere;^  the  "Meditations  of  St.  AuRustine;"  two 

ler  books  of  pious  medimions;  tbo  works  of  Dr.  Cou.Htanti]ie  de 

Vucnic  and  TiiilKT  Pedro  de  Soto  on  "  Christian  Doctrine ;" 
the  "  Summary  of  Christian  Mysteries,"  by  Titleman  ;  two  bre- 
viarie*,  a  misa;il,  and  two  illuminated  psalters ;  a  collection  of 
pnyeni  from  the  Uible,  and  the  commentary  of  Fray  Tomas  de 
rortocarrero,  on  the  thirty-first  Psalm:  lliese  were  the  liabiLaal 
sobjocts  of  his  perusal. 

Cbarics  the  i'ifih  ktpt  his  own  papers  in  a  largo  portfoUo  of 
hlAck  reJret,  which,  at  liis  death,  was  Hcut  uudet  seal  to  his 
daughter,  the  llegent  of  iSpain.  This  portfolio  was  always  in  his 
room,  together  witli  all  serLs  ofjeweU,  and  knick-knacks  deUcately 
wrought  in  silver,  gold,  and  enamel,  iho  most  pi-ccious  of  which 
w«tc  doubtless  thuse  lo  which  the  credulity  of  the  age  attributed 
camtive  viTtues.  Charles  tlic  Kiftli  possessed  a  gicat  rpiautity  of 
tlic-M-  medical  tilismamt;  he  had  stones  iucrusted  with  gold,  to 
■kip  rlfusioDs  ol'  blood ;  two  bracelrts,  and  two  rings  of  bone  and 
gom,  to  cure  hutmorrhoids ;  a  blue  stone,  set  iu  a  golden  claw,  to 
presorrc  from  gout;  nine  rings  from  England  against  cramp;  a 
philosopher's  stone,  which  had  been  given  him  by  a  certain  Dr. 
jtcllran;  and  several  bezoar-stones  from  the  Kast,  which  were 
sovereign  remedieji  for  various  diseases.  Willi  all  these  marveUons 
specifics,  he  ought  surely  tu  have  got  rid  of  eveiy  malady  ;  but 
not  eveu  the  prescriptions  of  his  physician  Mathys,  or  the  com- 
puimds  of  lii."^  apothecary'  Dbcristratcu,  could  keep  him  in  any- 
thii^  like  a  bealtliy  state. 
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Are  we  really  ^inf^  to  reverse  1812,  lo  shalce  hands  with 
Jaques  Botibomme,  wiih  whom  we  have  been  fighting  sine© 
Crecy,  if  not  since  Haslings  ?  And  open  allo^elher  a  new  enmity 
and  rivalry  with  a  foe  at  the  oilier  side  of  the  world,  a  country 
with  which,  though  we  once  fought  in  conjunclioD,  we  as  yet 
know  but  liUle,  and  \Thich  knows  us  still  less. 

The  most  durable  things  in  history  are,  after  all,  national 
CDniitie$.  Dynasties  rise,  tiall,  and  succeed  each  other;  liberty 
flourishes  or  fades ;  countries  are  now  warlike,  now  commercial ; 
their  taste  is  at  one  time  for  turbulence,  and  at  another  for  «er- 
vility.  There  are  piuus  ages  and  profane  ages,  as  every  literature 
attests.  One  thing  alone  seldom  or  never  varies.  And  that  is 
national  enmity.  Whm  did  t)ic  English  begin  to  hate  and  to  fight 
the  French  ?  Since  ever  there  were  Knglish  or  French,  and  lliat 
is  at  least  six  centuricH  ago. 

The  old  rule  of  the  world  seems  to  have  been,  that  we  should 
hale  our  neighbours.  And  Christians  as  wu  call  ourselves,  we 
followed  the  rule.  But  now  the  progress  of  things  has  at  least 
brought  the  one  wholesome  conviction,  that  it  is  inconvenient 
to  hale  our  neighlmurs,  or  to  war  wilh  them.  Fifty  or  seventy 
years  ago  a  war  with  France  was  generally  ]jleasant  lo  think  of. 
People  liked  the  idea.  But  who  is  there  now  that  is  not  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  cannonading  Boulogne,  as  Nelson  did,  or  throwing 
shells  inlo  Havre,  we  paying  all  Europe  to  attack  the  French, 
whilst  the  Emperor  threatened  all  Europe  wilh  the  rod  if  it  took 
our  merchandise  or  received  our  vessels.' 

The  world  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  quarrelling  with  oue*s 
neighbour.  But  as  enemies  must  exist,  and  national  hale  ninst 
have  an  object,  we  must  seek  ihem  as  far  as  possible.  This 
necessity  for  having  an  enemy  at  all  is  unfoiliiuale.  But  there  is 
at  least  some  gain  in  having  one  at  a  dislance.  We  can  harm 
each  other  less,  and  the  opportunities  for  whetting  mutual  hate 
by  contact,  must  be  less.  Ify  however,  the  respective  means  of 
irritalidn  and  ininoyoncc  he  lessened,  the  complete  knowledge  of 
each  other,  which  best  removes  prejudices,  and  explains  away 
causes  of  difference,  becomes  far  more  difhcult.  Let  us  remedy 
this,  as  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  by  studying  the  Rus- 
sians, and  knowing  what  is  their  power,  what  are  their  pecn- 
liarilies,  and  whether  the  causes,  which  have  placed  the  two 
nations  in  antagonism,  can  be  removed,  or  softened,  or  ex- 
plained. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  us  not  blink  the  true  and  serious  part  of 
the  case.     People  go  about  saying  that  the  cause  of  quaiTel  does 
uoi  concern  us ;  that  it  touches  AusVt\a  fat  moic ;  m\4  \V\bx  Ytawtt, 
whoBtiTs  vp  tbe  quarrel  by  fostering  Oac  lAtw  C\vwt\\\w  iexM- 
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■alem,  aught  to  he  the  priucipal  in  the  quarrel,  and  England  but 
the  accosMTT.  Let  us  not  fall  into  error,  thus,  at  the  very  com- 
menccmnit,  by  supposing  tliat  the  real  cause  of  quarrel  is  about 
who  ftball  hate  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  whether  the 
Hospodars  of  Uucliarest  or  Jassy  own  the  Czar  or  Sultan  for 
SuseraJn.  The  real  object  of  dispute  is  at  present  the  empire  of 
the  Kant,  and  the  fir&l  place  in  ttie  l;ust.  England  and  liussia 
alone  aspire  to  ihat.  England  does  .so  reluctantly,  and  uncon- 
sciously, perhaps.  But  still  tlie  power,  whose  Hag  floats  at  Pe- 
sbavuraod  in  l'egu,in  the  islumls  of  Borneo  and  Canton — this  islho 
pnu'cr  which  the  Uussians  look  on  as  llicir  rivut,  and  with  whom 
principally  they  seem  to  desire,  at  the  present  moment,  to  try  a 
fall.  Kuglaud,  in  fact,  pretends  to  dispute  with  Russia  the  euipiro 
of  Asia,  and  the  paramount  influence  in  Knrope.  fSbe  has  a 
double  reason  for  rivalry.  Austria  has  nothing  whalcvev  to  do 
with  the  Kast  or  with  Asia.  France  has  little.  Her  quarrel  with 
Rus«ia»  then,  is  of  much  smaller  diuien&tuns  and  narrower  scope 
than  ours. 

The  struggle  that  is  now  commencing,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent century  will  not  see  the  end,  is,  thus,  for  no  less  than  the 
supremacy  over  two  quarters  of  the  globe.  A  great  many  are 
already  appalled  by  the  serii^iusness  and  risk  of  such  a  struggle, 
and  the  presenting  them  in  naked  truth  is  calculated  to  appal  still 
more.  Hut  enter  upon  it  or  not,  it  is  best  to  know  fully  ivhat 
wc  avoid,  or  what  we  enter  upon.  Our  statesmen,  iudeed,  who  are 
must  intimately  acquaintei)  with  the  resources  of  the  country,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  Government,  are  more  alarmed,  and  more 
rclacUnt  to  war,  than  any  others.  They  will  avoid  it  if  they  can 
They  may,  but  will  iheir  successors?  Or  will  the  nation,  which 
it  one  of  great  spirit  and  great  resources,  and  whose  commonalty 
ani  jual  the  soldiers  to  march  boldly  to  an  assault,  evcu  over  ibe 
bodies  of  leaders  who  had  refused  to  head  them. 

'ifac  Kussians  have,  unfortunately,  a  dogma,  which  not  only 
exists  in  the  brains  of  their  statesmen,  but  which  forms  part  of  the 
pride  and  lauatJcism  of  their  people.  They  believe  they  are 
dcftljned  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the  verities 
of  their  religion.  The  Turks  set  out  with  thaf  idea  many  cen- 
turies ago,  and  went  a  great  way  with  it.  The  Czar  is  fortunately 
drugged  al\er  the  belief,  instead  of  leading  it,  as  the  Caliph  did. 
But  ^lill  the  impulse  is  not  less  formidable  from  being  a  popular, 
instead  of  being  a  political,  one. 

The  existence  of  this  popular  superstition,  acted  on  and  en- 
couraged by  the  moment,  is  not  the  only  pomt  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  Uu^sians  and  the  Turks.  Persons  generally  make  the 
mistake  of  considering  Russia  as  a  country  which  has  for  centuries 
been  immersed  in  tyranny  and  barbarism,  and  that,  as  Kngland 
and  Franco  first  acquired  the  elements  of  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion, Germany  came  uext  in  that  race,  whilst  Russia  is,  or  will 
be,  last  to  enter  upon  the  same  career.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that 
«j  /kr  AH  political  freedom,  and  as  commerciaV  insUVvvVwwft  twA 
social  gTBdmiona  are  concerned,  the  8cUvon  peop\ft  ot  \.\\c  «a«\  o't 
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Europe  irere  an  far  advanced  as  the  people  of  the  west, 
had  independent  princes,  the  population  of  each  district  tilled 
soil  in  coinniun>  and  were  I'ree.  All  were,  in  fact,  what  ll 
Cossacks  alone  are  now.  It  is  no  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  since  the  peasants  were  made  serfs.  It  is  is- 
fiaicdiy  later  since  the  Boyards,  or  nol)lc3,  were  deprived  of  «U 
power.  And  it  is  not  very  much  more  than  a  century  ago  since 
reler  tbe  Great  completed  tlie  existing  despotism.  I'he  present 
despotic  power,  or  autocracy,  of  the  Czar  is  thus  not  an  old 
institutiou,  indigenous  iu  the  laud,  and  natural  to  the  population. 
It  h  rather  an  exception  tu  all  the  rest  of  Sclavouiau  hiKtory  and 
naturtr.  It  more  stroiiglyreseiuI)les  the  somi-niililary,  semi -rt'ligit)ua 
despolisu),  to  which  Mahomet  fashioned  tbe  tril>es  of  Arabia, 
than  any  natural  result  of  Russian  or  Scla\'on  character  and 
development.  'I'he  political  and  social  eoslaTcment  of  the  Htu* 
siaus  only  dates  from  IGOO,  and  whilst,  since  that  period,  the  rest 
oi'  Europe  was  progressing  to  liberty,  Ru.ssia  was  retrograding  lo 
far,  that  it  was  only  a  decree  of  .Mexauder  that  prevented  the 
eslablishineiit  of  a  Russian  slave-trade  hy  a  decree,  uriiaining, 
tliat  no  men,  women,  or  children  should  be  sold,  unless  along 
witli  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  by  our  Manchester 
parly  for  not  interferiug  willi,  or  resisting  the  designs  of,  Russia, 
Uiat  the  present  desputisni  of  thai  country  is  temporary  aud 
immaterial,  and  likely  to  give  way  to  other  systems  uf  govsra- 
meut,  under  which  division  of  empire  and  rclaxatiou  of  tyranny 
may  take  place,  but,  unfortunately  for  such  arguments  as  these, 
the  Russian  Empire  is  held  together  by  that  identity  of  race  and 
creed,  which  is  ftUly  capable  ofsurviving  even  despotism,  and  which, 
making  a  Russian  and  Sclavonian  population  on  the  Bosphorus 
sj'mpathize  willi  each  other,  could  as  fully  act  on  Rn&siau  aud 
Finnish  populations  on  the  Ualtic. 

Pvlcr  the  Great  may  be  considered  as  the  true  fonoder  of 
the  present  Hussiau  f^ysiem.  The  enslavement  of  the  peasantry 
had  reached  its  completion  before  his  time.  But  he  reduced  the 
aristocracy  to  an  equal  state  of  subser\-ience  with  respect  to  tbe 
crown.  The  teitdency  of  a  Sclavonian  popnlaiinn  is  to  he  in- 
dustrious, tu  till,  to  sow,  and  to  rea]>,  and  to  reb]>oct  a  local  lord. 
To  political  considerations  of  a  high  kind  a  Sclavou  wiili  diffi- 
culty raises  his  mind.  The  educated  classes  alone  can  do  this. 
An  aristocracy  of  Buyards  is  not  for  extending  empire,  but  for  do- 
xuinatiug  their  locality,  which  forms  the  natural  state  of  the  Scla- 
VOMS.  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  MoliLiviu,  are  fair  examples.  Hut 
Peter  the  Great  established  instiliUions  and  laws  which  uudcr- 
uiincd  the  independence  of  the  Hoyards.  He  decreed  that  no 
noblt'xxp  shoidd  exist  or  deiu^end,  unaccompanied  with  serving  tlic 
state  ui  either  a  civil  or  a  military  capacity.  The  son  of  a  peasant 
became  noble  by  high  place,  and  was  entitled,  indeed,  to  wear 
hereditary  lionotu-5.  IJut  all  titles  of  noblense  were  abolished  at 
iJio  third  generation  for  them,  who  did  not   repeat  and  renew 
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them  by  scnring  the  Cev,  and  zmng  to  high  position  &i  his  Court 
oc  nadcr  lus  Gof  cnsnent. 

This  <na  the  principle  of  aristocracr  in  the  Greek  Empire*  ao 
diAnat  horn  ihu.  in  the  old  L^un  republic,  where  aristocracy  was 
famed  bj  achierraMots,  and  kept  by  nreallh  aod  by  birth:  it  is 
•quully  distin^ished  imm  the  principle  of  (eudal  arifUocracy  which 
preraUcd  m  Weaicni  Earope,  where  birth,  founded  on  a  first  fbr- 
lunalc  chance,  became  everrtbing,  socurinK  n^ealUi  to  llie  boir.aiMl 
MKkairowing  also  to  train,  by  early  educntiou  aad  ideas, the  yomg 
noUa  io  those  habits  of  honour  and  courage,  nbicb  depend  on  pride 
and  setf-cespecL  The  Russian  aristocracy  since  Peier,  like  ihe 
Torkisbi  depends,  oo  the  contrary,  not  on  birth,  bat  on  employ — 
on  the  faculty  of  pleasing  mporiors — comnnnding  inferiors,  and 
bcoDg  an  adroit  and  successful  nccumpbsber  of  political  designs. 

The  atletnpt  of  IVur  the  Grtsii  to  imitate  ibe  Greek  Empire, 
mul'.  is  inagnaU'^t  dciiciidcnt  on  the  uitl  of  i}ie  siirerei{;n,  will 

Bet  I  .  Ld.  IW  Ciret:k  Emperor  and  the  Turkivh  Sultau  carried 
on  such  a  syjitcm  no  doubt,  but  it  was  by  ruining  landed  property, 
or  allomng  it  tu  be  ruin^  so  that  there  wati  no  secure  succe&^ou 
ID  il,  noUiing  ihat  the  fiscal  ponrer  could  not  grasp.  When  high 
Cuniltea  are  thus  reduced  to  invest  tlieir  chief  wealth  in  movablea 
or  jewels,  of  course  it  becomes  a  thing  for  despotism  to  de- 
■apilale  and  de.spuil.  Bui  in  Ruasia  there  'i»  the  land,  and  tbere 
are  the  serfs  to  culiivatc  it.  The  one  is  not  ravaged  and  allowed 
to  lie  desolate  and  unpnHlnctive  as  in  Turktn',  nor  are  the  aads 
swept  off  the  land  hy  war,  or  by  famine.  The  element  of  arts- 
toctacy  therefore  remains,  in  Russia,  and  will  finally  triumph  over 
all  ['        '    !s  of  dc»pulism  lo  crush  it. 

i  Grvat  uas  luuked  upon  as  a  great  roan.     The  Russians 

worship  him  as  tlic  founder  of  their  cra)nre.  Certainly  it  was  a 
feeble  and  a  poor  one  before  his  rei^'n,  and  it  has  been  a  growing 
and  a  powerful  one  sincu.  Instead  of  beiug  ihp  prey  of  its 
neighbours,  Russia  Lias  preyed  upon  them  since  his  time.  The 
truih  uiifortunalt'ly  is,  that  the  btsl  state  in  which  a  nation  can 
be  for  conquest,  is  dcspuli^ui.  Home  and  Alheus  may  give  the 
lie  to  this  Jur  ancient  times;  but  for  modem  ones  it  holds  irre- 
fragiibl  V  goud.  If  J-'ronce  ha*i.  rounded  her  territory  and  reached  her 
fall  fiunticr,  she  owes  it  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  asshc  might  have 
owed  more  to  the  despotism  of  Napoleon.  What  has  become  of 
Germany  as  a  f^reat  empire  i  and  of  Poland  for  want  of  a  compact 
and  full  submitting  lo  a  despotism  ?  Russia  has  equally  pruHted 
by  &  despotism  thai  has  given  consistency,  policy^  Dxcdncss  of 
purpose,  a  standing  army,  and  a  permanent  govcniuicut  when  all 
other  and  freer  nations  have  wanted  them. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  his  one  great  act.  tiie  esta- 
hUabn>ent  of  complete  despotism,  IVler  the  Great  has  engaged 
hia  country  in  so  many  paths  of  couienlion  and  aggrandize- 
ment, that  the  very  ajultiplying  of  them  endangers  them  ail- 
Thus,  instead  of  leaving  Russia  an  Asiatic  power,  IVter  made  it 
a  European  one.  lie  removed  Uic  seal  of  empire  from  Moi^cow 
to  St.  Petersburg,  approximating  the  seat  of  government  to  Genuan 
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provinces  and  German  inslitutions,  that  hns  since  indeed  caused 
itoftsia  to  become  uiislress  of  Poland,  uud  to  weigh  wilh  over' 
whelming  force  upon  Germany,  but  which,  in  both  insLances, 
has  placed  Russia  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  central  Europe. 
This  must  lead  to  a  war,— a  war  in  which  Itussia  cannot  pre- 
vail over  the  development,  the  eulightenment,  the  courage,  and 
the  numbers  of  Western  Europe,  and  in  wliich  it  must  suc- 
cumb. 

The  same  mania  of  Peter  to  Europeanizc  Russia  led  him  to 
shave  the  boards  of  his  Muudjiks,  to  create  a  fleet,  to  decree 
that  there  should  be  towns,  though  there  was  no  middle  class 
to  fill  them,  and  although  the  peasants  and  agriculturists  bad 
neither  tlie  wants  nor  the  surplus  which  go  to  supply  and  feed  a 
tnie  middle  class.  Peter  thought  he  could  accomplish  all  these 
tilings  by  ukases.  Instead  of  accomplishing  them  by  bis  decrees, 
he  rendered  the  accomplishment  more  difficult  by  his  tyraunical 
institutions,  which  certainly  have  retarded  the  internal  improvement 
uid  development  of  the  country. 

Argue  wilh  a  Turk  about  his  liarcm  habits,  and  exclaim  against 
the  seraglio  system,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  adduce,  on  one  side,  the 
regular  successiou  of  sultanic  descendants  from  Othman,  claiming 
indisputable  allegiance  by  birth,  and  seldom  wanting  in  eitherspirit 
or  intelligence.  On  the  other  side,  he  will  point  to  you  the  road 
and  immoral  {)rinces,  that  have  held  the  Russian  throne :  Anne, 
with  her  favouiile  Kiren,  Peter  the  Tiiird,  and  Catharine.  Russia 
was  reduced  to  obey  a  mere  woman,  a  Gcnnan,  a  Holslein-Gottorp, 
with  all  the  defects  of  womankind  exaggerated  in  her.  ]f  a  Russian 
be  listening  to  the  argument,  he  will  observe  that  as  Catharine  the 
Second  procured  for  Russia  the  pcssessiou  of  Lithuania  and 
the  Crimea,  two  of  its  most  important  conquests,  there  is  no  Russian 
that  will  not  bail  Catharine  by  the  endearing  name  oi  Mateuschkit, 
or  mother. 

The  Emperor  Paul,  who  was  he  ?  A  madman  in  brain,  aKmn  ia 
feature,  lliere,  to  be  sure,  followed,  bom  of  a  beautiful  princess 
of  Wurtemberg,  two  great  princes,  brothers,  Alexander  and 
Nicholas.  But  what  will  ensure  to  Russia  a  succession  of  princes 
possessed  of  their  ascendancy*  constancy,  and  prudence  ? 

Catharine  the  Second  was  (he  liOuis  the  Fourteenth  of  Russia. 
She  was  for  it  its  best  prince,  made  her  empire  respected  and  ele- 
vated, notwithstanding  her  own  voluptuousness,  and  created  a 
court,  in  the  splt^ndaur  and  power,  the  dissipation  and  the  luxury 
of  which  the  Russian  noble  was  caught  and  shorn  of  his  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  in  the  mad  brain  of  Panl,  not  mad  on  this  occasion,  that 
germed  the  idea  that  Russia  might  admit  a  partner  in  the  great 
and  final  aim  of  domiuatiug  the  world.  The  star  of  Napoleon,  his 
victories,  his  superiority,  compelled  Russia  to  abandou  the 
idea  that  she  could  ever  lord  it  over  Western  Europe.  But  by 
abandoning  Europe  to  the  modem  Charlemagne,  or  at  least  the 
half  of  Europe,  Russia  might  more  certainly  succeed  in  the 
retention  of  ucr  power  eastward.   This  dream  of  Paul,  his  son 
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AI*Ttander  loni:  withstood  and  disbelieved.  German  in  his  lean- 
uigft.  his  reading,  he  could  not  pcmiilAusiria  as  well  a^  Prussia 
to  be  trodden  under  foul  by  France.  Kven  Austerlitz  did  not 
reconcile  him  to  the  thought — Friedland  and  Tilsit  did. 

The  greatest  escape  that  ever  Europe  had  was  at  Tilait.  The 
powerfal  emperors  who  met  on  that  memorable  raft,  ])ersona1]y 
pleaaod  each  other.  Alexander  was  afiVcLionatc  and  romanlic^ 
open  to  personal  predilection  ;  Napoleon,  like  a  true  son  of  the 
Soutlij  incapable  of  any  such  feeling,  was  insincere.  He  only 
vanted  to  make  nse  of  Alexander,  gain  temporary  power — for  bis 
armies  bad,  for  the  6rsl  time,  been  roughly  handled.  He  flat- 
tered Alexander,  by  holding  out  to  hiin  the  prospect  that  he 
would  give  np  to  him  the  empire  of  the  East,  or  at  least  sliare  it. 
Had  Napoleon  been  sincere,  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Alex- 
ander would  have  endured,  and  the  world  would  finally  have  been 
divided  between  the  two-  What  made  the  world  escape  a  yoke  at 
that  lime  waR  the  grain  of  insincerity  which  made  part  of  Na- 
poleon's character.  The  Corsican  could  not  be  a  true  and  frank 
friend  and  ally.  By  that  little  grain  of  character,  Europe  was 
taved.  Napoleon  lost,  and  France  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  it 
can  never  again  pretend  or  hope  to  share  the  world  with  Russia, 

There  could  not  bo  two  characters  more  diirerenl  than  those  of 
Alexander  and  Nicholas.  The  former  received  a  must  cultivated 
education,  under  the  directions  of  his  grandmother  Catharine,  and» 
of  coarse,  a  (icrman  and  foreign  education.  He  was  taught  philo- 
sophy— a  dangertius  thing  for  an  autocrat,  who  had  ko  much 
reality  In  look  to,  and  so  little  lime  to  dream*  Nicliolas  at  ihc 
same  time,  being  a  third  son,  received  no  education  at  all.  He 
was  left  as  Nature  made  him,  that  is,  a  Russian.  Alexander^ 
early  dreams,  his  youthful  friendship  with  Czartoriski,  and  the 
schemes  which  he  loved  to  devise  with  that  amiable  and  patriotic 
man  for  the  liberties  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Itussia,  arc  well 
known.  Although  his  Autocratic  system  of  government  obliged 
and  bound  him  to  suspicion  and  tyranny,  still  he  always  had 
generous  ideas  and  liberal  leanings,  whilst  the  Russians  did  not 
forgive  what  was  good  in  him,  and  which  mnde  them  look  on  him 
as  a  foreigner.  The  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  was  the  most 
fortunate  occurrence  for  Alexander.  It  piqued  his  pride,  gave 
him  confidence  to  resist,  and  forced  him  to  become  a  hero.  It 
renniled  him  to  his  people,  who  did  not  forgive  his  failure,  with 
such  excellent  onporlunilies,  to  push  the  empire  to  the  Danube. 
When  we  coriMuer  that  Napoleon  gave  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
to  Russia  at  Tilsit,  the  marvel  is,  not  that  it  grasped  at  the  princi- 

ftalities  now,  hut  tliat  it  had  withheld  from  devouring  them  so 
ong. 

Nicholas  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  over-refined  edu- 
cation. He  is  a  genuine  descendant  of  Peter.  He  thinks  liberty 
heresy,  and  despotism  a  part  of  the  religion  which  his  country  is 
destined  to  establish.  He  airecls  Greek  orthodoxy  with  almost 
fanaticism,  whilst  Alexander  seemed  to  think  Roman  Catholicism 
and  even   Protestantism  something  quite   as  good.       Unable  to 
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moDTit  the  throne  witboat  sweeping  down  whole  regiments  of  the 
goldiers,  who  clatnourcd  for  Constantine,  with  grape,  he  seemed 
to  have  gathered  from  that  fated  fitld  a  severity  which  marks  alt 
his  at'ls.  Ncrer  was  a  severer  man,  and  even  his  kindness 
to  his  family  is  marked  liy  considerable  severity  of  manner.  The 
only  one  of  his  family  who  can  Tcnture  to  be  familiar  with  him, 
or  to  brave  his  choler  in  small  things,  is  the  Grand  Ducl)es8,  wife 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  She  alone  can  take  liberties  with 
Nicholas,  or  keep  him  waiting,  and  turn  away  his  anger  by 
cajolery. 

The  birth  and  fortune  of  tliis  princess  are  well-known.  One  of 
the  priiiresses  of  llrsRe-OarmsUdt,  she  was,  though  avowedly  the 
dau'^hter  of  the  Ducheesj  not  considered  or  treated  as  the  daughter 
of  the  reigning  Ouke.  When  the  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne 
of  Russia^  therefore,  visited  Darmstadt,  and  other  German  palaces, 
in  search  of  a  wife,  she  remained  clotlicd  in  simple  white,  and 
apart,  somewhat  lite  a  Cinderella,  whilst  her  sisters  in  all  the 
i^Iendour  of  jewellery  and  brocade,  were  presented  to  the  Russian 
prince.  He  asked  who  was  the  Cinderella  in  simple  whitt*,  and 
being  told,  he  proposed  for  her,  and  married  her  without  a  re- 
monstrance from  Nicholas. 

Tlie  visit  of  the  two  brothers  with  ihc  Otichess  of  Oldenburg 
will  be  well  remembered  iu  England,  whillier  she  came  wilh  the 
allied  sovereigns  in  1815.  It  is  well  known  llussia  was  much 
annoTcd  at  llie  prospect  of  the  marriage  between  llie  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte.  No  sooner  did  Ihc  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  arrive  in  London,  than  she  set  all  her  Russian 
knowledge  of  intrigue  to  work  to  break  off  the  match.  The  task 
was  not  difficult,  for  the  Prince  of  Onuige  showed  all  the  noncha- 
lant'P  that  was  then  the  f;ishion  in  Knglish  high  lifp,  whilst  the 
Princess  CbarloUe,  naturally  pmne  and  easily  inspired  by  her 
mother  to  thwart  whatever  appeared  to  be  a  plan  of  hrr  father,  was 
quite  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  designing.  The  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  achieved  her  victory,  at  all  events,  and  married  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  thus  linking  Holland  to  Russia,  instead  of  to 
England.  And  Amsterdam  has  ever  since  been  a  most  usefal 
bank  to  the  Czar,  whilst  tlie  Czar,  at  the  critical  period  of  1831, 
did  nothing  whatever  for  the  House  of  Orange,  Poland,  to  be 
sure,  gave  him  something  to  look  to  at  home. 

Whilst  engaged  in  sketching  the  portraits  of  the  Russian  coort, 
let  us  not  forget  him  who  is  at  prepcni  the  man  most  looked  to,  if 
not  the  most  influential,  in  the  Russian  administration.  Count 
Nesselroile,  the  veteran  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  of 
German  origin,  his  family  is  of  Westphalin,  and  his  present  title 
is  liiat  of  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire.  He  is  &aid  to 
have  been  bom  at  sea,  off  Lisbon,  on  board  an  English  vessel. 
His  parents  were  theu  iu  the  service  of  Russia.  His  family, 
and,  we  believe,  the  Count  himself,  is  still  a  Lntheran.  He  first 
entered  the  navy,  and  quilted  it  for  the  dragoons.  His  physio- 
gnomy struck  the  Emperor  Paul,  as  that  of  one  more  formed  for 
diplomacy  than  arras,  and  he  was  sent  as  Chief  Clerk  to  the 
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0£ce,  where  the  genuine  Ra&.Man6  were  found  not  suf- 
nlly  apt  or  aJert.  Nesselrode  ihc-n  married  ihi:  Countess 
Govri^  daagkter  o(  the  Finance  Minister,  a  rich  and  profitable 
OMtch,  wbicit  fiieilitatcd  h'ln  rise.  Count  Nesselrode,  chicflr 
trusted  hf  Alexander  in  his  negotiation  witli  the  other  powers  of 
£arope,  haftbeen  lon^;  considered  the  bead  of  the  German  party, 
of  which  the  principle  is  to  adraiice  the  in6ueDce  of  Russia, 
"  extaod  its  territor)'  westward  without  pursuing-  any  active  or 
policy  towards  Turtoy.  He  is  thus  reproiiched  lor 
ig  concluded  llie  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  which  was  cod- 
an  abandonment  of  Russia's  hereditary  policy  towards 
T^irkcj.  From  Nesselrode  still  proceeds  tl}at  language  of  plausi. 
fatbty,  which  represent^  Russia  as  utterly  and  honourably  dis- 
ialerestcd  in  its  dealings  with  Turkey,  and  disdaining  either  to 
ermb  ber,  or  despoil  her  of  territories.  It  is  not  iinanmsing  to 
ohterre  the  truly  aggressive  and  even  insolent  nature  and  ideas  of 
Niciiolas  dotbed  in  the  soft  and  plaasible  language  of  Nesselrodi 
whicb  excuMS  and  conceals  and  almost  contradicts  them. 

The  Minister  snpposcd  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  Count  Nessc 
xode  U  Prince  Mi.-nschilioir,  Mini«ter  of  Marine,  and  Admiral. 
He  hfts  always  had  the  character  of  being  sarcastic  and  insolent, 
aod  tbougfa  descended  from  the  nolilesse  of  a  German  province, 
be  has  ucTcnhctess  identified  liimself  with  the  oUl  Russian  party. 
Il  was  a  IVince  Menschikoff,  who  presenlcd  the  Czar  Peter  wi " 
Catbaxine,  at  ibe  time  one  of  his  serfs.  Menschikoff  was 
the  tnae  governor  of  Courland.  The  present  Prince  is  said  not 
be  n  personal  favourite  with  Nicholas,  who  dislikes  his  freedom 
of  tongue.  Dut  Menschikofi'  has  alwa^'s  paid  assiduous  court  lo 
Tacbcmicheffand  OrJofT,  who  have  been  the  personal  farouritcs, 
a»  well  as  tninislers,  of  Nicholas.  Roth  these  men  provi-d  iheir^ 
attachment  to  the  Kmperor  on  Uic  trying  day  of  the  military  in-fl 
siirTection  at  St.  Petersburg.  Orloff  was  made  police  minister. 
Tiichrniicheff  is  war  minister.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of 
J8]]and  181*2,  and  maintains  the  respect  of  the  army,  to  which 
representf;  the  imperial  will  and  predilections.  The  great  blot  on 
the  charaeter  of  Tchemicheff  is  the  inveteraey  with  which  he 
followed  np  the  trial  aud  execution  of  Count  Tchernichefl',  the 
bead  of  bU  family,  implicated  in  the  great  conspiracy.  Tcherni- 
chefl* was  til  have  the  confi^ated  property  of  the  head  of  liis 
bonsc.  He  was  a)<ked  in  the  Council  of  State  by  what  law  this 
er  of  properly  took  place.  By  the  law,  observed  u  councillor 
t,  by  wliich  the  clothes  of  a  man  hanged  falls  by  right  to 
ibo  cxetutioDcr.  H 

The  only  troublesome  man  in  Russia*  that  assumed  the  attihid«,^ 
or  professed  the  opinions,  analogous  to  those  of  Kollowmt  and 
Stadion  in  Austria,  was  KisselefT.  These  Austrian  sLitcsmen  found 
&«]t  with  the  government  of  Mettemich,  as  retrograde,  or  nt  least 
as  stationary  uiid  illiberal.  Count  Kissclofr  avowed  the  same  opi- 
nion of  the  administration  at  St.  Petei-sburg.  He  was  minister  of 
the  public  domains,  and  in  this  office  ho  attempted  la  fuHuw  out 
tome  of  the  bberal  aims  and  designs  of  Alexander.     He  was  fo: 
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flXteadiag  to  all  Russia  ibose  edicts  for  the  emancipntion  of  Ihc 
matSf  that  Alexander  issued  with  respect  to  the  Baltic  and  semi- 
G«TTBAii  provinces.     The  result  uf  Count  KtsseletTproreKsingftuch 
opinioos,  was  his  quitting  the  cabinet,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Rus-    ^ 
sian  minister  in  Paris,  a  climate  more  suited  to  his  principles.  ^| 

tThc  opinion  of  Nessclrode  and  of  the  Hussiau  statesmen  of  his        • 
p«Tt_T  with  respect  to  the  aflair  of  Constantinople  and  the  East 
Mre  stifficieully  manifest  in  the  state  papers,  which   have    been 
issued  from  his  pen.     They  repose  on  a  belief  that  the  provinces 

(of  at  least  Turkey  or  Europe,  as  well  as  the  litoral  of  the  Black 
Sea  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia  without  an  effort  on  her 
p4irt,  and  by  the  mere  and  natural  decadence  of  the  Ottoman.  All 
re^nred,  then,  is  lo  prevent  other  powers  intcrferinK.  So  strongly 
inpraesed  was  Nesselrode  with  the  necessity  of  being  passive  in 
the  affairs  of  the  East,  that  when  Vicovich,  that  famous  agent, 
who  laboured  so  zealnusly  to  excite  avei*sinn  for  the  English  in  all 
the  coanlrics  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  relumed  and 

»bad  bis  iirst  inlenicw  with  Nesselrode,  his  reception  was  such,  ^ 
that  Vicovich  went  home,  and  hanged  himself  immediately.  H 

Nesselrode's  principles,  which  once  fully  harmonized  with  those 
of  Nicholas,  wore,  that  the  greatest  dangers  which  menaced  Russia 
were  likely  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  revolution,  and  of  revo- 

Iintionized  countries.  Such  was  the  political  task  which  Nessel-  ^ 
rode  proposed  to  himself  as  a  Russian  slatosman.  In  1828  and  B 
1829,  Nicholas,  secure  of  France,  flung  off  for  the  first  time  ^ 
Nesselrode 's  policy,  and  plunged  into  a  war  with  Turkey,  in 
which  the  Emperor  showed  a  lack  of  inilitarv  ability,  and  from 
which  he  extricated  himself  successfully,  more  by  a  happy  chance 
than  by  decided  superiority  in  arms.  The  events  of  1830  fol- 
lowed,'and  Nefiselrode  recovered  his  sway.  The  first  event  which 
subscnucntly  shook  NcsselrodcV  acsendancy  and  the  high  opinion 
of  his  wisdom,  was  the  successful  insurrection  iu  Hungary.  He 
was  against  intervening,  and  it  appears  that  even  the  old  Russian 
parly  was  agninst  intcnening.  They  preferred  seeing  Hungary 
assert  its  independence  of  Austria,  deeming  that  it  could  not  for 
nil  that  ever  be  successful  or  establish  a  democratic  government, — 
that  the  aristocracy  would  recover  their  sway,  and  Russia  be  a» 
influential  as  Austria  tn  Hungary.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  would 
not  listen  lo  these  Plachiavclic  ideas.  The  iirst  duty  he  acknow- 
ledged was  to  suppress  revolution,  and  to  formally  demand  that 
his  troops  should  enter  Hungary.  For  this  very  reason,  as  it  was 
a  decision  of  his  personal  will,  the  Emperor  removed  lo  Warsaw, 
and  watched  with  keen  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  w#r.  He 
used  lo  receive  personally,  and  question  closely,  the  weekly  cou- 
riers that  were  sent  by  his  generals,  and  when  he  found  that 
they  could  not  answer  his  questions  with  any  intelligence  or  per- 
tinence, he  ordered  that  officers  and  aide5-dc-cnmp  should  be  cm- 
ployed  as  couriers,  that  he  might  question  thcra,  and  sec  ihal 
their  accounts  tallied  with  his  Kcnerals'  dispatches. 

The  success  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  and  its  great  results 
having  rendered  the  Czar  more  pvedoTO^nanxHviWw  covnvt\\sTi^  toi&-j 
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Iria  and,  of  course,  of  Europe,  bad  the  effect  of  making  Nicholas 
far  more  abftoliite  and  far  more  coniident  m  his  own  judgment 
than  in  any  of  his  ministers,  and  more  reliant  upon  quick  judgment 
than  upon  old  experience.  Count  Pahlen  once  remonslraiing  with 
Niciiolus  because  he  would  employ  him  in  civil  administration,  he 
who  had  always  been  a  military  man,  and  knew  uo  other  science, 
"  Never  mind,"  said  the  Czar,  "  I  never  studied  politics  till  1  be- 
came I'^mpcror,  and  you  see  I  manage  very  well." 

The  personal  raanagciuenl  of  political  relations  by  the  Empe- 
ror leads  (n  this  result,  that  the  most  serious  consequences  arc 
often  found  lo  arise  from  an  expression,  or  a  jest,  ov  a  man,  to 
whom  or  to  which  the  Emperor  may  take  a  personal  dislike. 
Nicholas,  for  example,  entertained  a  great  aversion  to  Radowilz, 
the  favourile  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  When  Russia  inlerfcved  lo 
ihwurt  the  scheme  of  l*nixsia  to  erect  a  Gennan  Confederation, 
independent  of  Austria,  Radowitz,  who  was  Foreign  Minister  at 
Berlin,  made  use  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Warsaw  of  the  ex- 
mcsftion  of  trir  werden  nicht  duiden^  "  We  will  not  suffer 
interference  of  this  kind."  Tiie  Emperor  Nicholas  no  sooner  read 
this  phraM!  tlian  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  choler,  declaring  the 
expression  an  insult,  and  stormed  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  his 
usual  habits,  tlial  it  was  represented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that 
he  must  either  sacrifice  Radowitz  or  lose  the  friendship  and  for- 
bearance of  Nicholas.  Radowitz  was  dismissed.  The  Russians 
point  him  out,  and  repeat,  nichl  dulden. 

Nicholas  had  a  similar  prejudice  lo  Lord  Stratford,  who,  for 
hi&  name  more  than  for  any  oQier  reason,  he  refused  to  receive  as 
the  Urilish  Ambassador  at  St.  Petcrsbtng.  That  he  had  no 
objtxtion  to  a  man  for  being  either  liberal  or  ill  tempered,  there  is 
sufficient  ]>roof  in  bis  cordial  reception  of  Lord  Durham,  who  used 
to  swear  by  the  disinterested  political  character  of  Nicholas.  Ano- 
ther personage  who  was  an  object  of  extreme  personal  dislike  to 
Nicholas — a  dislike  that  very  much  influenced  the  policy  of  Russia 
on  many  occasions— was  Louis  Philippe.  Il  is  believed  tliat  on 
his  accession,  Louis  Philippe  sent  the  Duke  of  Mouleuiart  to  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  assurance  that  he  only  accepted  the  throne 
lo  keep  it  for  the  legitimate  heir.  The  utter  falsity  of  such  a  pro-] 
rnise,  so  gratuitously  made  at  the  time,  rose  always  up  to  preclude 
any  amicable  relationship  between  Russia  and  the  chief  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  as  long  as  he  was  on  the  throne. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  especially  no  part  of  the 
character  and  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  more  interest- 
ing to  examine  and  to  solve,  were  that  possible,  tlian  his  feelings 
towards  the  Bonaparte  family.  Alexander's  tenderness  for  Bona- 
parte was  great,  aud  he  ever  CDterLaincd  a  kind  of  remorse  for 
the  part  which  he  played  in  the  dethronement  of  the  family  in 
\><i\  and  1815.  His  visits  lo  Josephine,  at  Malmaisoii,  were  re- 
markable, and  the  act  of  Nicholas  in  giving  his  daughter  to  the 
son  of  Eugene  Deauharnais  was  ccrlaiuly  very  unaccountable;  this 
prince,  however,  is  now  no  more.  Aud  Nicbo\a»,  aU\\ox\ft\\  \\*i 
obaerred  Utc  tone  of  cold  chilily  towards  Napoleon  theTWixi,  Vb 
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still,  it  is  uovf  generally  believed,  favourable  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Orteann  family.  All  the  organs  of  Lhe  tamiJy  at  leant  aru  Ruiiaiau, 
whilst  the  Uounpartisl  priuts  arc  both  aiiti -Russian  and  aati- 
Auslriaii. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  at  present,  and  made  considerable 
use  of|  which  wouhl  insinuaLe  ihal  there  is  a  secret  accord  betweeu 
France  aud  llttssia,  and  that  the  chief  of  ihv  fonncr  eouulrv  is  not 
to  be  depended  on  iu  case  of  au  open  rupture.  We  cannot  but 
think  Uic  report  as  false  as  it  is  foul.  The  French  prince  and 
people,  with  the  exception  of  tliu  Orleauists,  are  sincere  in  the 
defence  of  the  Porie  ;  but  as  ou  thr  other  iiand  there  is  every 
reason  to  KuspL^ct  that  Russia  aud  Austria  uudirstand  each  other, 
and  that  in  revfngc  lor  the  joint  rchuR's  and  enmity  that  the  Porte 
showed  them  in  the  protecliou  of  Kossulh,  ihcy  have  detemiiued 
each  to  have  a  slice  of  Turkey.  If  that  he  really  the  case,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  defeuce  or  independence  of  Turkey  or  Greece 
becomes  improbable,  for  Kngland  and  France  have  neither  troops, 
loans,  nor  armaments,  to  dispatch  the  force  that  would  be  required 
for  the  defeuce  of  even  Uoumelia. 

The  design  of  Nicholas  is  sufficicutly  manifest  to  all  acquainted 
with  his  previous  provisions.  That  design  is  lo  place  llie  crown 
of  Turkey  upon  the  head  of  his  second  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
staotine  Nikelvitsch.  Uc  is  considered  to  be  the  most  clever 
and  petulant  of  the  family,  and  to  have  received  an  education 
adapted  to  the  very  end  of  his  ruling  over  Greeks,  and  wearing  an 
oriental  crown.  Nicholas  hiraselJ,  indeed,  affects  to  inlicrit  the 
kingdom  of  the  Eastern  empire.  lie  wears  the  Grecian  helmet 
on  grcut  days,  instead  of  the  Kuropean  general's  hat  and  feathers. 
Many  of  our  readers  must  have  seen  his  fat  person  at  the  review 
of  the  Guards  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  betted  np,  and  but  ill 
covered  with  a  scanty  green  jacket,  whilst  liis  large  bead  was 
crowned  with  an  enormous  brazen  helmet.  Thus  accoutred,  and 
riding  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  aud  Prince  Albert,  both 
men  of  a  middle  size,  Nicholas  looked  like  a  giant  in  a  fable,  and 
accoutred  much  as  the  author  of  Tom  Thumb  wouhl  accoutre 
him.  It  was  thus  llial  he  can>c  chivalrously  to  lay  his  sword  at 
the  Queen's  feet,  and  his  army  at  her  disposal,  iu  case  of  au 
attack  from  France.  The  otfer  was  well  meant  and  nobly  in- 
spired, although  it  was  diiticult  to  reply  to  it  without  a 
smile. 

The  origin  of  the  presicnt  movement  of  diplomatisU  and  armies 
is,  in  many  people's  opinion,  occasioned  merely  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Conslantine  is  of  an  age  to  be  provided  for,  and 
that,  moreover,  he  and  llie  Ccsareviifich  do  not  ven.-  cortlially 
agree.  H  ConsUntine  is  ever  to  get  llic  throne  of  the  East,  with 
Constantinople  for  his  residence,  of  course  ho  must  owe  it  lo 
Russian  annies.  Any  ill  will  on  the  part  of  Nicholas's  succesaor 
would  completely  mar  such  a  sclieme.  And  Uie  Kroperor  Nicho- 
las is  therefore  obliged  to  set  about  it,  and  accomplish  it  in  bis 
lifetime.  Tliere  is  a  story  of  young  Constantine,  who  ia  iu  the 
Russian  navy,  and  in  command  of  a  ship,  having  one  day  caught 
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hu  Mar  broUier  ou  board  of  Ibc  ship,  aud  put  him  under  anest 
yien,  ftayioK  that  oa  buaj*d  al  least  Ite  wna  iiUpt:rior. 

Why  should  iiol  a  ^uiuiger  brauch  ol  the  IluumauolTs  reign  at 
FComUntiuople,  as  well  as   a  yotiD^^r  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
reign  at  Madrid  ?     Why  not  the  Dalkiin  ho  as  effectual  a  barrier 
OB  lh«  Pyrunces  to  divide  tlirce  kingdoms?     Ail  Europe  leagued 
to   punifib   and   prevenL  Louis  the  Kourlecnth   establishing    hia 
grandson  on  the  lltrone  of  S|>ain,  although  that  prince  was  u&ked 
I  fcr,  and  defended  by  the  Spaiiisli  people  and  noUeKne,     Long  war 
ensuctl,  \var,  in  which  Louis  tlie  Fourteenth  wan  not  always  suc- 
iie«aafu),  but  still   his   graudson    kept   possession  of  the    Spanish 
'  Ibruua.     Why  may  not  Con^itanLine  equally  succeed  ?     Such  are 
the  faifttoiicol  aod  domestic  calculations  of  the  Court  of  St  Peters- 
burg. 

A«  it  i»  good  to  hear  what  the  Russians  say,  as  well  as  what 
^tbey  arv,  we  will  mention  another  of  tlieir  mudes  of  argument,  put 
':>r(h  lately  in   print.     In  what,  ask  thoy,  arc  our  demands  and 
jrance    upon  Turkey   diflerent   from  those   of  England    upoa 
^Burmah  ?     The  cause,  or  the  pretext,  of  the  English  having  iu- 
Toded  thai  country,  is  so  small  aud  insignificant,  that  it  is  diffi- 
Lcult  even  ti>  slJilc.      It  was  some  insult  oU'cred  to  sonm  British 
vrsacl  at  Kaiignon,  nothing  equal  to  the  uppressiun  put  upon  the 
Russian  aud  Greek  rt-ligioDisLs  at  J^'rusalem.     If  we,  llu^siaus, 
rikare   marched  into  Moldavia  and  Wailachia,  the  English   have 
occopicd  Pegu,  which  they  insist  on  keeping,  whilst  Russia,  as 
yelybas  oflered  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  W'allachia,  if  her  just 
emaads  were  acceded  to.      it  is  said,  the  Pegnites  cannot  be 
adoued.     Why  should  tlie  jmrtisans  of  Russia  in  the  princi- 
palities either  be  forsaken  ?     If  the  King  of  Ava  will  not  consent 
I  lose  Pegu,  the  Englibh  threaten  to  march  on  Ava.     is  the  Run- 
luan  threat  to  oiarcli  upon  ConAtautinople  more  arrogaui  or  spo- 
ry  ? 
The  Rasfiiaas  allogether  leave  out  of  the  argument  the  fact 
ibal  English  possession  of  eitlier  Pegu  or  Ava  will  not  augment 
'  cr  filrcugtli — nuich  the  contrary — or  render  her  more  formidable 
'  her  neighbours,  whereas  Russian  possession  of  Coustantiaople, 
ntfaer  per  $e  or  by  the  sovereignty  of  a  RoumanofT  prince,  closes 
Dtack  >Sea  against  the  world,  augments  one-hundredl'old  the 
cisiing   strength  of  Russia,  giving   her  formidable  means   for 
^furllier  extension. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  the  numerous  advantages  (hat 
lussia  puhStisses,  it  will  be  impossible  to  willistand  her.  As  to 
Ftbe  Torks,  they  fight  with  one  hand  lied,  that  \&,  witli  only  one 
half  the  population  to  recruit  Irom ;  whilst  Russia's  aim  is  to  gain 
rich  provinces  in  which  to  plant  soldiers.  The  political  as  well  as 
military  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey  is,  tliat  the  provinces 
they  are  contending  for,  are  thi:  richest  for  thousands  of  miles 
ttruund:,  clustering  on  bulh  sidts  of  (he  fertile  Dauube,  whilst,  iis 
lie  country  reced<;s  from  tliat  river  north  or  south,  the  amount 
popululiou  and  fcniliiy  largely  decreases.  When  Turkey  held 
tiMO  pioviuces,  she  used  them  as  a  garden,  an  estate,  aa  a  pro- 


Tision  field,  Tliey  were  bound  to  keep  tlie  fortress  provisioned, 
and  lo  amass  their  stores,  which  were  distributed  in  every  fort  of 
the  Balkan.  The  principalities  were  tlius  for  centuries  the  mili- 
tary' innj^azitie  of  ihe  Ttirks.  No  wonder  that  the  Russians  seek  to 
get  hold  of  them. 

The  Russian  army  is  the  most  dangerous  army  that  can  be 
encountered  of  a  winter's  day.  Cold  converts  soldiers  into  mere 
automatons  and  machittes,  to  give  fire  and  to  stand  Are.  C)n  such 
occasions  the  Russians  arc  superior  to  any.  But  in  summer  climes 
and  weather,  where  the  soldier  is  free  of  his  limbs  and  actions, 
where  so  niueb  depends  upon  light  troops,  or  even  upon  heavy 
troops  moviu^r  and  attacking,  destroying  what  they  disperse,  or 
rallying  thenisolves  after  they  have  dispersed  ;  in  all  these  ma- 
noDUvres  a  Frenchman  is  far  superior  to  a  Uussian.  Yet  Napoleon 
brought  his  Frenchmen  to  combat  Russians  in  times  aud  climes 
where  the  Russians  were  necessarily  superior,  and  bad  thus 
thrown  away  his  natural  advantages. 

The  Russians  never  fight  so  ill  as  they  do  in  Turkey  or  in  the 
south.  The  Turks  had  in  general  the  best  of  it  in  the  last  cam- 
paign. If  there  were  enough  of  'I'urks,  and  sufBcient  provision 
for  them,  they  would  soon  be  better  soldiers  than  the  Russians. 
The  Turks  have  greater  incentives  than  the  French  had  in  1792. 
Each  soldier  is  sure  of  becoming  an  officer,  and  of  rising,  if  he 
displays  courage,  skill,  and  command;  the  Russian  soldier  knows 
that  he  never  can  be  but  what  he  is,  a  serf  in  uuiform.  The 
Russian,  though  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  with  a  kind  oT  passive 
courage,  has  not  that  active  im]>ulse,  which  makes  a  first-rate 
soldier.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  admitted  to  have  amazingly 
improved  all  the  collateral  services  of  the  army,  the  commissariat, 
the  equipment ;  but  his  increased  severity  has  iwU  improved  the 
Russian  soldier,  who  never  showed  more  br.ckwardncss  than  in 
the  Hungarian  campaign.  Indeed,  the  genei^il  opinion  is,  that 
whenever  Russian  troops  shall  ajjain  meet  German  troops  in  con- 
flict, the  superior  spirit  of  the  latter  will  be  manifest.  But  the 
Turks  have  an  undisciplined  and  raw  infantry,  soldiers  young,  and 
officers  untaught,  an  army  in  fact  that  should  go  througli  tlie 
schooling  and  the  life  of  a  campaign  in  order  to  become  an  effi- 
cienl  one.  The  one  hundred,  or  the  one  hunilred  aud  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  Saltan,  do  not  form  au  array  suiE- 
ciently  numerous  to  go  through  such  an  ordeal. 

If  the  Russians  do  not  fight  well  in  southern  climes,  neither 
do  they  fight  well  in  mountains,  which  disturb  their  ranks  and 
their  habitudes.  It  was  thought  that  the  Russian  soldier,  being 
accustomed  to  a  cold  climate,  would  prove  invincible,  especially 
under  .Suwarof  araonsst  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  ^Switzerland. 
I  Bui  Masse na  and  his  little  agile  Frenchmen  beat  Suwarof  and  his 
I  grenadiers  at  Zurich,  because  the  Russians  were  unaccustomed  to 
I  mountain  warfare.  Tyrolcse  regiments  wouJd  have  beeu  better. 
I  Whether  this  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  prolonged  resistance  of 
I  the  Circassians  I  know  not,  for  this  resistance  remains  still  an 
I    uuigma,  which  no  one  even  tries  to  explain.     We  have  heard  that 
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ihc  TATtars  and  other  Mahometan  tribes,  in  this  part  of  Russia, 
now  of  course  forming  the  greater  part  of  llie  force  employed 
against  the  Circassians,  are  reluctant  to  acliievo  a  victury  over 
them,  and  thai  the  momitaineers  are  thus  not  only  able  to  resist 
the  Russians,  but  are  able  to  gain  frequent  victories  over  the  want 
of  zeal  of  Mahometans  in  the  service  of  Russia. 

There  is  one  sclioni  of  tacticians  in  Russia,  who  recommend  to 
the  Enii>cror  to  abandon  or  defer  the  idea  of  a  military  advance 
over  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  to  the  conquest  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  They  say,  that  European  powers  will  interfere  to  defeat 
•Itch  an  advance,  and  that  even  if  they  are  too  late,  the  maritime 
powers  can  always  render  Constantinople  an  insecure  pot^ilion. 
For  even  if  fleets  be  prevented  from  penetrating  the  Dnrdancllcs, 
troops  can  be  landed  at  a  spot  westward  of  the  Chersonese  and 
the  new  capital  menaced  oi  molested.  They  recommend  as  pre- 
ferable the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  partly  through  the  isthmus 
an<l  liy  Krivao,  partly  from  the  Crimea  direct  to  the  opposite  shore. 
No  European  power,  they  allege,  could  here  intervene  or  intercept. 
The  scattered  tribes  and  scant  population  of  Asia  Minor  would 
inalte  small  resistance.  The  conntrj-  docs  nnl  contain  a  single  for- 
tress, and  the  Turl^i^h  melro|iolis  tlms  cut  off  from  ul)  aid  in  men 
or  in  means  from  the  provinces  in  Asia,  would  expire  of  helpless- 
nes»  and  inanition,  without  the  treubic  or  risk  of  a  combat. 

Asia  Minor,  however,  would  not  confer  a  capital  and  a  crown 
on  the  Grand  Duke  Couslantiue.  Whilst  a  long,  and  desultory 
war  with  the  different  tribes,  amidst  their  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
would  prove  a  Circassia  multiplied  by  a  figure  something  like 
a  thousand.  To  render  the  communicntion  sure  between  the 
Crimea  and  the  opposite  coast,  between  Sebaslopol  and  Trebizond, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  close  the  Rosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  and 
that  could  only  be  done  by  taking  possession  of  Constantinople. 
As  to  the  land  communication  between  Turkey  and  eastern  Asia  by 
the  Caucasus  and  .-Armenia,  nature  has  placed  two  great  barriers 
between  Europe  and  Asia  by  this  route.  There  is  the  barrier  of 
lofly  mountains,  peopled  by  warlike  tribes,  and  there  is  the 
barrier  of  the  steppes,  peopled  by  Nomade  and  Tartar  tribes, 
quite  as  little  to  be  depended  on.  Russia  is  striving  her  utmost  at 
tbis  moment  to  form  a  series  of  6xed  abodes,  agricultural  popula- 
Uon,  and  civilized  habits,  thereby  to  bridge  over  the  steppes  for 
the  purpose  of  war  and  trade.  Her  progress,  however,  in  this 
task  IS  slow,  and  the  result  uncertain.  All  here  is  louse,  and  floating 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and,  as  Kohl 
tells  us,  "  a  calf  bom  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Chinese  wall  might 
eat  his  way  along  till  be  arrived  a  well-fattened  ox  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dniester." 

Having  thus  explained  and  expatiated  on  Russia  as  a  power, 
upon  its  imperial  family^  its  court,  its  cabinet,  as  also  upon  its 
popular  tendencies  and  military  renown,  let  us  say  something 
upon  the  different  lights  in  which  leading  politicians  in  England 
regard  Russia,  her  ambitious  projects,  and  those  important  lorri- 
lorirs  which  are  the  objects  of  her  ainbilion. 
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The  British  roinislry  is  known  to  contain  al)  Itinds  and  diver- 
silicR  of  opinion  on  this  sxibject;  so  that  the  great  diversity  of 
views  which  exist  have  led  to  more  discussion  within  the  Cabinet 
than  without.  In  fact  silence  has  br>pn  impoM^d  npon  parliament, 
chiefly  because  it  was  known  that  ministers  were  not  agreed,  and 
that  debates  could  not  take  placp  in  both  houBes  without  leading 
to  great  discrepancies  in  ministerial  speeches — discrepancies  that 
must  necessarily  pi-odnce  a  dissolution  of  the  imnistrr. 

The  premier.  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  Icnown  lo  entertain  the  idea 
that  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Gnizot  entertiinod,  that  Turkey  is  a 
body  in  a  state  of  dissolmion  In  wliich  no  more  than  galvanic  life 
conid  be  piven.  To  enter  npon  a  war  to  prevent  such  a  natural 
course  of  things  as  the  annihilation  of  Turkey  by  Russia,  wonid, 
in  Ijord  Aberdeen's  opinion,  be  mndnes'i;  madness,  first  of  all, 
becanse  onr  interference  would  not  prev'ont  the  catastrophe, 
and  secondly,  because  our  doinj,'  i^o  would  nrert  Russia  frnm  aid- 
ing any  fartlier  in  the  preserving  the  independence  of  Bels^ium 
from  I'rance.  Wp  rIiouM  then,  in  nil  probabiHly,  see  Russia  in 
possession  of  Constantinople,  and  France  in  possession  of  Antwerp, 
Tvilhout  its  being  possible  to  nllcmpt  the  recovery  of  cither  by 
arms.  If»  then,  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  Lord  Aberdeen  wonM  pre- 
fer the  indiMtendenec  of  Antwerp,  not  despairing  at  the  sanic  liroe 
of  cominitj  to  some  accord  with  Kussia  as  to  the  existence  of  Con- 
stanliuople  as  a  free  city,  or  the  cajiital  of  an  independent  state. 

In  opposition  lo  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  Cabinet  is  known  to 
stand  Lord  Pulmcrston,  who  thinks  that  when  wrong  is  perpe- 
trated and  danger  threaten*,  it  is  better  to  face  it,  aud  not  be  de- 
terred by  fear  and  contingencies.  Fai$  cc  gue  iu  dois,  adnens 
gut  pourra,  is  his  lordsiiip's  motto,  if  RuF<Bia  be  sticniionsly  re- 
sisted and  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Prutli,  the  German 
powers  will  take  courage  to  assert  their  independence,  and  their 
concert  is  qnitc  snflicienl  to  assure  the  tttatun  gtto  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  liy  shirking  war  now,  or  even  the  approach  lo  it,  it 
vould  not  be  avoided,  but  rather  rendered  certain  at  no  distnit 
time.  All  the  oilier  well-known  arguments  follow  for  preventing 
the  Russians  from  ever  becoming  masters  of  the  keys,  either  of 
tlie  Uliick  Sea  or  the  Baltic.  The  Sound  and  the  Uosphoms  most 
both  be  kept  open. 

In  Uie  fir.ll  division  of  the  Cabinet  on  tbe«?e  matters,  Iiord  Cla- 
rendon, ihou*^  a  Whig,  %vilh  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Lansdowue, 
arc  said  to  have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  I^ord  Aberdeen, 
whilst  several  of  those  who  entered  the  Cabinet  with  Lord  Abcr- 
deen^  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  seemed 
lo  think  the  policy  of  their  chief  pusillanimous.  As  Lord  John 
RusscU  rallied  to  Loitl  Palnierston,  the  spirited  portion  of  the 
Cabinet  is  said  to  have  carried  the  first  resolution  for  supporting 
Turkey,  and  advising  her  lo  resist.  In  subsftjiient  divisions, 
snch  as  that  as  lo  whether  the  fleet  sbould  enter  the  Dardanelles 
on  learning  the  passage  of  the  Proth,  on  this  it  is  conRidered  ibat 
Uic  Aberdeen  opinion  prevailed.  And  if  this  recoramendatton  lo 
forbear  was  based  on  what  is  generally  credited,  viji.  that  Austria 
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nmniscd,  in  case  of  English  and  Frencli  forlieaTance,  to  bring  Ihe 
aiffrrence  to  a  terminaiion,  then,  perhaps,  ihc  public  will  be  con- 
tented with  it  and  npp]au<l  it. 

Whilst  on  this  point  of  the  qiipstion,  a  very  rcmarlialile  fact  ia 
10  l»e  noticed,  which  is,  that  the  Tory  parly  hare  unirersally 
talen  the  ode  of  national  spirit,  and  hare  recommended  resistance 
to  Rtusia.  Lord  Derby  spoke  strongly,  the  veteran  Lord  Lynd- 
hnrst  eren  more  strongly,  and  all  the  organs  of  the  party  have 
thnnHertd  against  Nicholas,  as  the  writers  of  the  same  party 
might  have  done  against  Napoleon  forty  yeara  ago.  We  make 
no  comuient  whatever  upon  this  circumstance,  but  merely  note 
it  as  a  remarkable  fact.  In  case  of  the  qucfttion  of  peace  or  war 
with  Russia  being  formally  brought  before  Parliament,  it  would 
seetn  that  the  Derby  Tories  and  the  Palmorston  Whigs  would 
diTide  flgarnsl  the  Aberdeen  Tories  and  the  Manchester  Uadicals^ 
lA  strange  a  division  of  parties  and  opinions,  as  ever  could  have 
been  expected  of  a  British  Parliament  in  the  year  1B53. 

Jlowcver  singnlar  and  indicative  of  a  great  change  in  opinion 
ud  in  the  relative  jiositions  and  tendencies  of  parties  in  Kugland, 
iSwre  w  another  ^rroptom  shown  by  the  armed  force  and  by  the 
goTcrntDCTit  of  another  country,  which  marks  a  still  greater  change. 
A  f.hip  of  war,  belonging  to  the  I'niled  Stales,  is  said  In  have 
entcTCfl  the  Dardanelles,  and  obtained  permission  to  accompany 
the  Turki'ib  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  Another  captain  of  the 
F-Wnc  nation  has  claimed  a  nuted  follower  of  Kossuth  as  an  Ame- 
man  citizen,  'lliis  roan  had  been  seized  by  tlie  Austrian  police 
at  Smyrna.  The  .\merican  threatened  to  fire  into  the  Austrian, 
if  he  attfrmpted  to  carry  the  prisoner  away.  The  fact  is,  our 
brethren  of  the  United  Slates  are  Knglish,  in  despite  of  thera- 
•cKrs,  and  adopt  the  English  fc'cling  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
with  their  usual  warmth  and  exnggerahon.  All  we  can  say  is,  that 
it  is  nobly  felt  and  nobly  dune  of  them,  and  shows  that  when  the 
Americans  do  again  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  they 
are  evidently  most  anxious  to  do,  they  will  decidedly  be  for 
the  right  side,  that  is,  for  the  side  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

Bnt  to  return  to  Russia.  Her  great,  her  only  claim  to  advance 
and  to  invade  is,  that  she  does  so  in  the  cause  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  civilization.  The  cross  is  on  her  banner,  and  the 
nibjects  of  the  empire  she  attacks  welcomes  it  not  as  converts,  bat 
as  ancient  and  long-oppressed  votaries,  Bui  such  pretexts  are 
not  true.  The  Chnsiian  provinces  into  which  the  Russians  now 
march  arc  already  independent.  They  have  their  native  princes, 
councils,  armies,  taxes,  profes-sion^-  Servia  has  in  her  present 
orgKirization,  a  great  many  of  the  clcmenu  of  civilization,  which 
ito  occupation  by  either  Russia  or  Austria  would  stifle.  Both 
thcxe  powers,  instead  of  progressing  in  civilization  of  late  years, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  retrograded.  And  they  have  really  no  one 
benefit  to  confer.  'Hie  Bulgarians,  though  they  pay  tribute  to 
the  Porfei,  are  not  serfs.  The  ills  they  complain  of  under  the 
rfjfiffir  of  Turkey  might  be  easily  remedied.  But  decidedly  worse, 
because  irrevocable  ills  would  follow  their  subjugation  to  Russb. 


SOe  RUSSIA,   ITS   COURT   AND    CABINET. 

A  Russian  of  ihe  lowest  pcasant-cln»s  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
slave.  If  he  gets  permission  lo  quit  his  country  abode  for  a  toira, 
his  lime  nnrl  liis  gains  still  belong  to  his  master.  There  is  thus 
a  strung  line  of  demarcation  drawn  between  the  peasant  and  the 
townsman.  Whilst  the  townsmen  amongst  themselves  are  equally 
fettered  by  the  existence  of  guilds  and  restrictive  laws,  a  serf 
or  peasant  cannot  l)e  a  priest,  cannot  receive  education,  cannot 
rise  in  life.  Every  impediment  in  short,  to  thai  greatest  of  all 
impulses,  viz.  the  facility  for  one  of  the  lower  classes  lo  push 
amongst  the  liigher>  is  forbidden  in  Russia.  Every  man,  not 
merely  politically,  but  socially  and  industriallv,  hae  a  strait- 
waistcoat  on.  To  force  such  a  system  upon  tbo  Serbs  or  the 
Roumans,  would  be  not  emancipating,  but  degrading  them. 

The  strongest  case,  however,  is  that  of  ibe  clergy.  It  is  in  the 
name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  Greek  clergy, 
thai  Russia  has  advanced  her  present  pretensions.  The  effect  of 
an  invasion  or  conquest  of  Turkey  by  Russia  would  be  lo  assi- 
milate the  Greek  clergy  lo  the  Russian.  Now,  at  present  the 
Greek  clergy  is  free,  it  is  governed  by  a  synod,  which  elects  a 
Patriarch,  and  with  the  Patriarch  appoints  the  clergy,  and  Christian 
church  property  is  reserved  to  tlie  church  by  the  Sultan''s 
decrees. 

The  Church  and  Churchmen  are  in  a  very  different  position  in 
Russia.  Tlie  arbitrary  act  of  Peter  confiscated  the  greater  part  of 
the  Church  property  to  the  state,  and  subjected  the  synod  to  a 
civil  officer,  called  a  general  i>rocurator,  named  by  the  Emperor. 
The  Russian  Patriarch  is  nothing.  The  Czar  is  the  real  head  of 
the  national  Church,  and  her  ])reseut  procurator,  Genera!  Pro- 
tassof,  rules  the  synod  as  much  in  ecclesiastical  dogmas  as  in  ap- 
pointments and  fiscal  matters.  When  the  Euiperor  and  Protassof 
insisted  on  promoting  ^^ainl  Stanislaus  to  be  a  saint  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Greek  upper  clergy  remonstrated,  and  declared  that 
they  knew  not  the  saint.  Prota?^sof  replied,  that  Stanislaus  was  a 
Polish  saint,  highly  esteemed  in  Poland,  and  that  as  Poland  and 
Russia  were  to  be  united,  the  first  Polish  saint  should  be  received 
as  a  Greek  one.  The  Patriarch  replied  that  this  might  be  good 
policy,  but  it  was  neither  orthodoxy  nor  sound  tradition.  And 
Stanislaus  was,  we  fear,  a  Roman  Catholic  saint,  which  rendered 
him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  Protassof,  however,  car- 
ried his  saint. 

Another  point  of  imperial  policy  towards  the  Russian  Church 
has  been  to  restrict  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  of 
the  Greek  Church,  when  young,  after  first  undergoing  a  primary 
education,  se[)arate,  some  to  enter  the  universities  oi'  the  higher 
and  monastic  clergy,  some  to  follow  the  lower  schools,  where  ihey 
fit  themselves  to  become  popes  or  curates.  The  latter  may 
marry,  and  their  education  has  been  always  limited.  But  the 
higher  and  monastic  clergy  had  ever  a  high  range  of  education, 
and  some  of  the  monasteries  were  seats  of  learning.  The  je-alousy 
of  the  Czars,  pursuing  the  narrow  policy  of  Peter,  has  stopped  all 
this.      Any  high  or  troublesome  amount  of  learning  is  denied 
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ihcni.  What  then,  it  maybe  asked,  have  the  Greek -clergy  of 
Turkey  to  gain  by  being  nssimilatrd  to  that  of  Utissia,  anil  placed 
und«r  ihe  same  yoke  ?  Tlie  monks  of  Mount  Athos  are  ignorant, 
because  they  arc  poor,  but  no  law  and  no  tyrant  prevents  them 
making  dm  of  tlieir  libraries  if  they  please  to  do  so.  The  Greek 
Church  has  the  elements  of  much  that  is  politically  valuable.  It 
wonhl  work  admirably  with  free  and  constitutional  govemmenL 
But  if  the  Greek  Church  should  be  passed  through  the  iron  rollers 
of  the  Russian  state  machine,  it  loses  every  quality  of  an  inde- 
pendent, enlightened,  and  civilizing  church. 

These  reasons,  and  a  great  many  more,  relative  to  the  difTerent 
cla«8«ft  of  a  population,  would  make  it  a  matter  of  great  regret,  if 
the  Greeks  of  Turkey  were  not  allowed  to  emancipate  themselves^ 
and  to  fonn  an  independent  stnte,  and  church  and  empire,  apart 
from  Ruf«sia.  The  yoke  uf  Turkey  is  now  so  light,  and  so  easily 
humanized,  if  not  broken,  that  there  is  really^  no  need  of  two 
hundred  thousand  fiery  Russians  to  effect  it.  Diplomacy  may 
onlain  all  the  reforms  and  all  the  emancipation  desirable.  Let  us 
'hope  that  it  will  undertake  the  task  courageously,  and  that  the 
Russians,  who  hare  yet  much  to  do  to  civilize  tlieir  own  empire, 
as  indeed  Count  Ne&selrode  admits,  will  confine  themselves  therein, 
and  leave  the  Greeks  aitd  Sclavons,  of  more  southern  regions, 
to  pursue  a  more  free  and  mure  liberal  course,  without  being  on 
that  account  less  good  Christians  or  less  orderly  and  industrious 
men. 


CUAHADE. 


Wmbn  my  suit  I  so  tenderly  pressed, 

Oht  bow,  ID  yuur  cruet  reply. 
Could  a  word  so  uukind  t>e  expressed, 

Ab  my  first,  to  your  slave  till  I  die  ! 

Do  I  gamo,  do  I  drink,  nr  give  way 

In  ihougbi.  word,  ur  deed  that  you  know, 

To  my  second's  all  powerful  sway? 
BcUcTc  me,  my  charmer,  oh  no! 

I  'm  my  whole.  I  confess  in  despair. 

Then,  friends,  a  kind  lesson  impart. 
You.  who  know  how  to  court  any  fair. 

Give  me  a  few  hints  in  the  ort  I 


M.  A.  B. 
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THE  I'EACE  OF  EUROPE  AND  THE  BALANCE 
OF  POWER. 


TiTRBF,  two  nnportttnt  conKi(l<?ration8  are  jrott  now  ftuspcnrlec!  in 
a  scale,  wbich  the  sHglitcst  pressure  may  inclhic  on  cither  Bide. 
All  eyes  are  turned  towards  ihe  East,  anxiously  watching  ibe  so- 
lution of  a  question  which  Russia  has  wantonly  raised,  and  France 
«nd  F^nf^land  must  determine.  Pamphlets  and  prophecies  are 
multiplied  hourly,  while  many  sanguine  speculators  indulge  hi 
ianeiful  theories.  The  improvmp  nations  ol'  the  world  arc  little 
disposed  to  war,  hut  the  two  leading  powers  of  western  Europe 
are  equally  disii^clined  to  Buccumh  to  the  dictates  of  nndue  jun- 
bicion.  We  are  sincere  adrocates  for  peace,  but  we  should  be  sorry 
tn  aoe  an  opportunity  lost  for  teaching  tyranny  a  lesson,  which 
jnay  not  present  itRt-lf  again  under  so  many  favourable  contingen- 
cies. The  time  has  long  pasRed  since  the  Tnrt  was  a  bug-hear, 
and  Chrietendom  was  called  on  to  nnite  against  his  onward  pro- 
cess of  hlight  and  barbarism.  From  a  deva?<tatnr  he  bai  become 
a  pmlecloT  and  promoter  of  liberal  institutions.  The  many  races 
imder  Iris  sway  are  generslly  li«p])y  and  contented,  and  ba\-e  no 
desire  to  change  masters.  'l1ic  barrier  and  bulwark  of  civilization 
must  be  establi!^hed  in  another  direction,  and  agaiu&t  a  diflcrcDt 
enemy. 

"  Within  half  a  century,  Europe  will  be  either  republican  or 
Cossack."  So  said  the  Imperial  exile  at  St.  Helena.  'Hie  former 
prediction  appeared  to  be  near  its  accomplishment  in  1818  and 
1849.  Time,  the  rectifier,  has  dissipated  the  alarm.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  second  and  more  formidable  danger  will  prove  to  be 
equally  visionarj*.  The  Russian  manifestoes  and  alleged  griev- 
ances are  flimsy  sophistries,  as  transparent  as  were  ever  yet  used 
hy  shallow  diplomacy  to  insult  common  undt-rstanding.  In  reason 
and  truth,  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  bulletins  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  in  which  he  justified  the  inrasinn  of  unoffending  states  on 
tlie  plea  of  self-defence.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  marched 
his  hordes  into  Moldana  and  Wallachia,  with  everi'  preparation 
this  time,  for  permanent  residence  ;  he  calls  on  the  subjects  of  (he 
Sultan  to  transfer  thtiir  allegiance  to  him,  which  in  utter  helpless- 
ness lliey  arc  couijtelled  to  do.  Unhappy  is  the  destiny  "f  a  small 
state,  the  geographical  position  of  which  is  placed  between  two 
powerful  ones,  who  are  perpetually  fighting,  liVe  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
of  whom  it  is  sjiid  that  they  swallowed  each  other,  until  noUiing 
was  left  but  the  tail  of  the  largest. 

This  appears  to  be  the  agreeable  predicament  of  modem  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  who  are  told  they  are  ind/'pendenl  depen- 
dencies of  Turkey,  under  the  additional  protecliim  of  Russia.,  with 
their  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  by  a  double  army  of  occu- 
pation.    Tliey  lie,  nevertheless,  as  events  liave  shoim,  completely 
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ml  ibe  mercy  of  the  northeni  bear,  whcDever  ho  feels  inchncd  to 
growl,  and  elevates  bis  hnge  paws,  as  a  preHiuinarv  to  a  frateruol 
hug.  'Iliey  are  almost  as  pleaaantly  situated,  and  life  and  pro- 
perty arc  nearly  at  as  high  a  premium,  and  as  safe  an  investment 
as  iher  were  in  onr  own  border  lands  nnder  the  old  feudal  times, 
when  the  Dougiaft  and  the  Percy  were  disposed  to  exercise  tlieir 
liral  cliiraliy,  or  a  pennilrsa  cliief't»in  fduiid  it  noccRsan-  to  re- 
aleDnh  bis  larder  or  stock  his  establishment.  If  Russia  robs 
'iWker,  tiiheT  arnwedly  or  by  iniplieaticm,  the  Sultan  looks  to  the 
Hoapodar  for  an  indcuuity.  If  'I'urkey  oficnd»  Kussia,  or  dis- 
cmragvs  ber  trade,  and  commerce  ilagH  in  tbe  lUack  Sea.  the 
Cxar  io*ttB8  Ute  Uospodar  to  Hquarc  accounts,  and  make  up  the 
Aeficict»cy ;  and  my  his  exchequer  is  exhoostf-d  tof^'ther  with  his 
pilipQCt,  and  thus  two  of  the  must  liertile  cuuntries  in  Kurope 
luve  become  little  better  than  waste  commons,  or  dul>atablu  lands 
lo  be  demstated  and  plundered  according  to  the  caprice  of  their 
aeigfabours. 

A  lax-collector  is  an  nnpopular  official.  We  eye  him  wiih  dis- 
like, and  grumble  internally  when  he  favours  us  with  a  iiK)ming 
coil  to  gather  in  a  moderate  assessment.  But  how  should  we  feel 
if  these  riaiMtionfi  came  periodically  in  tlie  shape  of  a  polk  of 
Cocucks,  inoooesK  of  coDt>entioDal  etiqnetle,  and  unused  to  tbe 
incuDbtance  of  forms,  who  break  into  your  house,  instead  of 
knockiog  at  tbe  door,  screaming,  like  the  daughter  of  tbe  borso- 
feecb,  "  Gire,  ^re!*"  And  this  is  donn,  according  tf>  Kussian 
aiguiBtul,  Dot  as  an  indicutiou  ol  war.  but  as  u  dbclaratiou  of 
peace.  The  seeming  paradox  is  better  to  read  of  tlian  tu  illus- 
ttate  pmcticaUy;  bat  while  wo  8)-uipathiBe  with  those  who  arc 
obliged  to  endure  its  application,  we  are  not  suificienily  fateful 
6x  oar  own  immunity.  To  be  able  to  protect  yoarself  is  far 
prafetable  to  being  protected.  The  Utter  state  is  a  sort  of  tran- 
aiDonal  CEisleace,  an  iulermediatc  purgaton  or  liuibo.  with  no  ap- 
paranl  escape.  Kome  wns  liie  giant  pmieelorof  the  ancient  world, 
iviiich  Russia  a&pires  to  be  in  tJie  nineteenth  centur}'.  Kome,  by 
d^rees,  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  her  confiding  allies,  as  Saturn 
derourcd  his  own  children.  Russia  studies  the  example  with 
pR)6t,  and  act-s  on  the  same  underiating  principle.  America  is 
mm  siraigliiforward  and  honest  Her  word  is  nnnejwlhn  at 
oaee,  irahout  subterfuge  or  mystery.  Rnssia,  u-itfain  the  last 
•eventy  yeata,  protected  half  the  territories  whicJi  are  now  amal- 
gmnaied  wrhh  her  unwieldy  empire.  Ifrr  last  prutef/etf  is  Austria, 
akuulrod  despotirai  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  She  ardently 
desire*  to  make  ifae  Sultan  the  next,  but  Turkey  is  rhnug  in  reno- 
vated vigeor,  and  neither  incliued  to  fall  into  the  trap,  to  be 
miified  by  menaces,  nor  csjolod  by  soft  words.  For  the  sake  of 
dMbeatinteresteof  humanily  in  general,  and  fur  our  owti  advantage 
in  particular,  «« trust  she  may  escape  from  this  de^'ouriug  mael- 
strom. Had  Charles  of  Sweden  won  Pultava,  the  whole  aspect 
of  European  politics  would  have  changed,  and  the  present  crisis 
coold  never  hare  arrived.  It  has  riseii  progressively  from  tlku 
casastxof»be  of  thai  decisive  day,  and  unless  the  overwheluuag 
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current  be  now  checlced,  and  restrained  within  healthy  limits,  it 
will  tfweep  on  hke  an  avalanche,  until  resistance  becomes  im* 
possible. 

Even  after  the  consequences  of  Pultava  had  fully  developed 
themselves,  and  Poland  liad  been  erased  from  the  list  of  nations* 
an  opportunity  arose  which  seemed  to  be  created  for  the  purpose. 
Then  was  committed  by  a  profound  statesman  and  mighty  warrior, 
the  greatest  political  error  of  modern  limes,  always  excepting  Na^ 
variuo,  that  most  "  untoward"  of  events.      This  was  the  nou-estab- 
lishment  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Sobieski,  which  Nnpuleon  bad 
often  mrditated,  and  should  undoubtedly  liave  carried  out,,with 
increased  strength  in  1812,  instead  of  marctiinf;  his  hundreds  of 
thousands  ilirotigh  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  Russia  to  the  fal' 
lacious  conquest  of  Uie  capital.    He  alleged  that  his  chief  difficulty 
lay  in  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  from  motives  of  delicacy  he  conW 
not  dismember  tlie  dominions  of  iiis  tather-iu-law.     In  this  objec- 
tion he  was  scarctdy  sircere,  as  Austria  could  easily  have  been  in- 
demnificd  in  some  other  quarter.     A  monarch,  with  all  continental 
Kurupe  at  his  feet,  could  patch,  carre,  and  re-mould  her  sovereign- 
ties according  to  his  pleasure.     Yet  be  suQered  the  wily  diplo- 
macy ttf  llie  Czar  to  outmanceiivre  him  by  making  peace  with  Turkey, 
at  the  must  critical  moment,  and  to  entice  Sweden,  whom  be  had 
already  offended  and  estranged,  into  the  general  coalition.     He 
thns  uncovered  both  his  Hanks,  and  violated  the  very  rules,  for  the 
neglect  of  which  he  so  sevei*ely  censured  ('liarles  the  Twelfth,  in 
his  subsequent  strictures  on  a  similar  campaign.     The  restoration 
of  Poland  would  liave  checked  and  humiliated  the  ambition  of 
Russia,  more  permanently  than  the  march  to  Moscow,  even  bad 
the  result  of  that  gigantic  operation  been  less  fatal  to  the  tem- 
porary victor.      Civilized  Europe   would  have  obtained   a  great 
central  outpost,  strung  in  itself,  and  impassable  through  the  sus- 
taining powers  by  which  it  could  be  re-iuforccd  on  the  approach 
of  danger.     Such  a  favourable  crisis  is  not  likely  to  occur  again, 
and  it  would  now  be  too  late  to  reap  the  advantage,  for  the  national 
spirit   of  a  gallant   people   has   been    tamed   by   vassalage,  and 
sraothtired  under  protection. 

"  The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk,"  are  ver> 
little  known,  and  have  not  often  been  subjects  of  inquiry.  A  par- 
ticular interest  attaches  to  them  at  this  moment,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  work  on  the  subject  w&a  both  opportune  and  desirable.  Such 
ft  work  has  lately  appeared,  comprising  travels  undertaken  in  1850 
and  IHAl,"  by  a  competent  nuthority,  many  years  diplomatically 
employed  in  the  East;  who  writes  without  prejudice  or  precon- 
ceived bias,  is  evidently  well  actpiaiuted  with  his  subject,  reflectH 
judiciously,  draws  sound  conclusions,  and  enlivens  his  more  in- 
structive pages,  by  an  engaging,  vivacious  style,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  appropriate  anecdotes,  and  historical  memoranda.  We 
have  rarely  met  with  an  equal  amount  of  valuable  information  so 

•  **  The  frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk ;  comprising  Trnveb 
in  the  Rr^oni  of  tlie  Lower  Dimutii-,  in  IftJiO  and  1851."  By  m  Rritisli 
Resident  (^Twenty  Years  in  the  EasL     In  two  volumes,  8ro.     London,  1653. 
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agreeably  comrotmicated.  The  general  result  of  the  author's  impres- 
nons  is  conrcycd  in  the  short  samtnary  with  which  ho  concludes. 

"Tliis  i«  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  oblaincxl  some  insight  into  Turkuh 
■ffiiire,  and  the  iwult  of  my  prevjou*  observatinns  having  been  far  from  favour- 
aUe,  DO  one  conM  have  undertaken  the  study  of  their  actual  state  with  a 
atroojtvr  presentiment  that  little  good  could  be  found  on  this  occasion  to  record ; 
but  1  cannot  draw  ji  Our  and  impartial  comparison  betwettn  the  conduct  of 
the  three  Emperors,  the  Kaiser,  the  Czar,  and  thi;  Sultan,  with  rpganl  lo  the 
Danubiin  proTinces  and  the  ScUvoninn  populations,  without  admiitinj;  that  I 
found  more  lo  praise  in  that  of  the  lost  than  1  had  expected.** 

In  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  foreigners  are  treated 
with  neglect  or  insolence,  and  a  petty  system  oi  espionnage^  which 
penades  every  department  of  an  unpopular  government,  conscious 
of  its  own  internal  weakness.  Kvery  one  appears  afraid  to  speak 
on  public  matters  or  passing  events,  as  if  his  nearest  listener 
might  be  an  odicial  spy  disguised  to  entrap  htm.  As  a  specimen, 
the  author,  having  been  seen  in  conversation,  at  Carlovacz,  in 
Croatia^  with  a  suspicious-looking  individual  who  accosted  him 
casually,  was  forthwith  summoned  to  the  Town  Hall,  and  rudely 
cross-examined  by  the  police  •authorities.  They  were  seated,  with 
their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  neither  uncovered  themselves  nor 
oll'tred  him  a  chair.  He  bad  taken  off  his  own  hat  on  oiiteniig 
the  room,  with  the  usual  urbanity  of  civilized  manners,  but  finding 
how  lie  was  received,  asstuued  it  again  with  au  emphatic  gesture. 
The  following  conversation  ensued  : — 

"llave  you  a  passport?"  nsked  one  of  them,  without  making  ttie  .ili^htest 
ntienpt  at  civility.  I  liodded  liim  the  document  alluded  to  Oi  being  the  bi'st 
aniwer  to  lu»  question. 

•• '  la  tlii*  ffour  name  written  here?*  he  conttaued. — '  Ye*.' 

** '  Aitd  where  is  your  profession  ! ' — "  Nowhere.' 

**  *  Why  not  f— *  Because  I  liavci  nont>.'  The  two  worthies  then  whispered 
to  rach  other  for  some  time,  occasionally  casting  an  offensive  glance  at  me,  as  1 
»tuud  before  thorn,  and  then  resumed  their  eiamiualion  of  my  passport,  which, 
being  in  Enjglisli,  it  was  evident  they  could  not  toad. 

"■  What  does  thin  mean  T  inquired  one  of  them,  looking  up  at  last,  and 
pointinf  to  the  term  '  Esquiri*,'  which  was  inscribed  after  my  name. — *  Esquire,* 
•iid  I,  *  is  rendered  in  German  by  the  word  ichildkHopp,  oi  icuycr  when  the 
Frenrli  term  is  borrowed." 

"  •  To  whom  are  you  ieuycr  f' — •  To  no  one.' 

"  *  Why  is  it  in  your  passport  in  that  case  T' — '  Because  it  is  the  practice  in 
Bnaland  lo  bestow  that  title  ou  frentlemcn  wlio  have  no  otlier.'  Again  (hey 
ISminced  a  few  hurried  sentences  in  au  under  tone. 

"  '  Then  ynu  ere  a  (fcnllcman?*  asked  l'..c  elder  of  the  two.  with  an  ironical 
eipresMoQ  of  countenance. — *  I  hope  so,'  1  rephed,  '  Have  you  auything  to  &ay 
to  the  coutrary  I  * 

"  *  I  have  only  to  say  there  is  sometbiog  wrong  iu  all  this/  retorted  the 
official* " 

Whereupon  the  passport  of  the  traveller  was  minutely  inspected, 
and  no  irregularity  being  observable,  the  whole  affair  appeared  so 
mysterious,  and  so  franglit  with  danger  to  the  slate,  that  he  was 
percmptoiily  ordered  to  quit  Carlovacz  ou  llie  following  morning. 
Not  luug  after  iu  a  steamer  on  the  Kulpu,  ]>assing  along  the 
coUDtry  called  the  Military  Frontier,  lie  met  a  Magyar  officer,  who 
spoke  freely  un  the  Uungariao  cause  and  its  future  prospects. 
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■*  He  said  that  tlie  oppivstivo  sway  of  the  loretgn  ustirpen  would  evidentlr 
be  ovcntirown.  and  chat  the  hopes  o(  liis  countrymen  were  centnrd  on  EngfaiUt 
for  she  would  at  last  be  convinced  that  the  Hungarians  ure  deserving  of  active 
aauatence. 

** '  What  asHvtmnce  can  you  expect  from  England '! '  1  asked. 

•' '  An  intervenlifni  in  mir  fevimr,'  replied  lie. 

"  *■  And  do  you  think  that  n  fnreign  cnuntr^'  ciui  easily  interAiK  between  a 
l8gitJnuLt»  sovereign  and  his  subiecu  t ' 

** '  You  iolerfercd  between  tlie  Greelcs  and  the  Turla.  Without  the  battfe 
of  Navarino  (that  unlucky  Navarino  is  always  and  most  Justly  throws  i»«ar 
teeth).  Greece  would  oover  hare  been  free.  Why  should  Utto^ary  not  inapire 
tile  »amc  sympathy  ? ' 

'*  *  Tou  did  inspire  sympmhy.  and  a  stronfr  feeling:  in  your  favour  was  very 
general  in  England,  during  your  late  struggle  with  Austria.' 

**  ^  You  would  be  very  inconttititeiit  if  you  were  iitdirTerent  to  our  fiite,  and  lu 
our  cause,  and  we  only  desire  what  you  pofisess  and  iilory  in.  Insfitiiiitins 
sfmniar  tu  tlioseuf  England  is  all  we  aik,  and,  please  (jod,  vre  ^tiall  obtain  them 
before  we  are  much  older.' " 

From  this  individual  instance,  u  fair  o]nuion  may  be  formed  of 
the  at^grcf^ate  wishes  and  expectations  of  Hungary,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  be  realized,  and  are  perhaps  nearer  consumniiUioa 
thau  their  wasters  imafdno.  They  are  not  the  only  people  who 
ardently  desire  ttie  iiisiitutiuns  of  Englauti,  without  exactly  cotn- 
preheuding,  or  being  fitted  to  adopt  them.  'Iliey  have  a  general 
idea  that  tiiey  are  improving,  equitable,  and  enlightened,  and  lead 
to  riches  and  happiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ereclion 
of  3  powerful  independent  kingdoiu  iu  that  part  of  Kurope,  would. 
accord  with  the  best  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  humanity.  But  the  same  obstacles  exist  which  oppose 
the  regeneration  of  Italy,  long  groaning  as  deeply  under  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor.  'Hie  jealousies  of  different  states,  and  the 
absence  of  one  paramoant  feeling  of  combined  nationality. 
Hungary,  with  Transylvania  and  Croatia,  is  nearly  as  exten- 
sive in  square  miles  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000,000,  divided  ijito  many  races,  who  diObr  in 
mauners  and  cliaracter,  as  in  origin,  and  agree  only  in  mntufti 
dislike  an<L  mistrust.  The  Maygars  are  5,000,000 ;  the  Sclaro- 
nians  6,000,000 ;  the  Oennans,  Jews,  and  Gipsies,  upwards  of 
1,000,000;  and  the  descendants  of  Trajan's  Dacian  colonies,  now- 
called  Wallacks  or  Boumans,  amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000 
moze.  Tlie  most  important  class^  the  principal  movers  in  the 
late  inswrreclion,  are  thus  described: — 

"  The  Magyars  are  the  nobles  of  Hungary,  white  the  Sclavonians  oihI  Rou- 
mans  ore  tlx^ir  yeomen.  Tlie  former  i^  onu  of  the  most  vi^rous  coces  of 
Europe,  and,  except  the  nobility  of  Poland  and  tliat  of  Great  Bntaia,  it  is  the 
only  aristocracy  which  has  not  merited  and  earned  the  contempt  of  their 
respective  fellow^ountrjmon.  If  it  still  possesses  some  of  the  vices  of  the 
feudal  age,  it  has  alwo  retained  many  of  the  virtues  of  tliat  era  of  chivalry.  The 
patriotiiim  of  the  Magyars  is  heroic,  and  tliey  abhor  treachery  and  bad  faith, 
while  their  turbulence  and  strong  posfions  are  capoble  of  altimately  settling 
down  to  uctive  energy  utid  salutary  vigour;  and  in  the  meantime  these  qimliiies 
render  their  spirit  of  natiutialiiy  [>reeminently  enthusiaittic,  and  indomitably 
tenacious.  Their  political  opinions  are  essentially  lil>eral.  In  numtier,  they 
suipass  every  other  existing  patrician  order  ai  tlietr  prlvil^et  w«t«  eraated 
to  each  individual  who  killed  a  Turk  in  battle ;  a  dogs  of  pai^Mr  oohrea  w«« 
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cbuf  cnaixd,  but  is  mamX  dbmmeur  the  pooreu  of  titptn  is  as  proud  and  in- 
dqwndrat  u  the  rich  princely  bnulies  of  Eiterhozy,  Buthyant,  GraaMlkoTilM^ 
■BdPalfi.** 

When  Austria  vas  od  the  verge  of  losing  HuDgary,  and  her 
iO-consoUdaUid  empire  appeared  to  be  crumbling  to  pieces,  she 
called  in  the  aid  of  another  congenial  despot,  who  apmng  eagerly 
farward  to  exercise  once  more  his  favourite  character  of  protector- 
^nural  uf  absolutisin  in  distress.  The  imiiiedialc  result  forms  a 
thaoM  of  deep  interest  for  political  speculators,  and  ia  well  worth 
thtt  pPOfiMBid  consideration  of  tlio:>e  who  believe  in  the  lung- 
wiaded  harangues  of  Kossuth,  and  his  broUier  denia|];:ogues,  with 
ihc  advaMB^es  of  imqualiiied  douincracy.  liisiorv  shows  us  that 
the  mtoai  vociferous  patriotism  is  often  the  desire  of  personal 
BggEUidisameni^  mder  another  name.  On  this  point  our  author 
oSiervea: — 

"  In  bow  many  States  of  Europe  haT«  deluded  mobs  been  misled  by  politick 
eothusixts  and  Tntanf>«  of  nmhttJan,  who  succevd  in  pulling  to  pieces  what 
thiiy  have  no  power  of  r«-orp>nixin|r.  and  who  plunge  th«tn  tuto  uJtra-de- 
iBocracy  only  to  ate  them  ufutrwanlft  brou^lu  by  a  military  dictatorship  to  a  lese 
free  condition  tlian  tb«y  had  been  in  under  the  le^iiimiue  rule  which  tiicy  hod 
OTcttliruwD?  iE«ap  wss  right  in  his  fable  of  King  L.ng  and  King  Stork. 
HIstury  has  proved  it  in  Julius  Cxf-ni,  in  Ohver  Crooiwcl),  in  N.ipoleon  Itooa- 
pane,  in  KaJetzky,  in  Filangieri.  and  in  Ilaynau.  If  Hungary  has  ant  yet 
anived  at  the  full  realiution  of  that  deMiny.  it  is  because  she  is  right  in  one 

Epolut,  that  of  claiming  an  iudepeudent,  and  natiooal  udniiaistrauoa, 
h  wrong  in  having  d^oeratcd  Irom  tlie  purity  of  her  ancient  coustJtu- 
principles  to  tlie  corrupt  chimseras  of  republicuolsm." 

Formerly-  the  House  of  Ilapsburg  reckoned  on  the  Hungarians 
as  thi-  most  loyal  aud  devoted  of  their  subjects.  The  pumoiial 
attaclimeitt  to,  aiid  enthusiasm  for  the  reigning  family,  actuated 
by  which,  the  diet  exclaimed  tmanimously  an  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Seven  Years*  War,  and  the  invasion  of  fjilesia,  by  Frederic  the 
Great,  "  We  will  die  for  onr  Sovereign,  Maria  Teresa,"  is  now  ex- 
tinct, never  Lo  be  revived,  or  changed  into  corresjKinding  antipathy. 
But  for  the  iuten'ention  of  Russia,  they  would  ceruiinly  have 
enterrd  Vienna  as  conquenirs  and  liberators,  and  even  alter  the 
ioterrention  of  that  colossal  power,  treachery  came  in,  and  was 
necessary  to  complete  their  overthrow.  Kossuth  having  become 
nnfropular,  in  the  natural  course  of  revolutionary  fickleness,  re- 
signed his  authority  into  tlie  bauds  of  Georgey,  hitherto  a  uiurcess* 
ful  leader,  and  apparently  an  unpurchasablc  patriot. 

"Geur^y  accrpted  the  Pictutorsliip,  and  surrendered  to  the  Kuftsioos  uii- 
eooditionaily ;  ui  least,  without  making  any  o«tensible  coDditions.  Thirty  ihou- 
Mod  men  laid  down  tlunr  unm,  with  144  piece*  ofcannoii,  and  8,000  nonet. 
Gvotgty  summoned  the  other  Hun^rian  cliiefs  to  surrender  at  discretion* 
Thuy  tul  did  )»o,  excepting  Bt-m,  l^yno,  and  Klaptu.  The  two  former  at- 
lenipled  stitl  to  resist;  but  on  the  a|)proach  of  the  rlussimi  army  tindi-r  (icneral 
Ludcrs  their  soldieri  refused  to  tight,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  ttij^hc  by 
crontng  the  Turkish  frontier  with  Ko5«uth.  Terms  were  then  offered  to 
■  Ktaplta  who  held  Comora,  and  he  made  on  advantageous  capitulation.  Such 
wtt  the  end  of  the  war.  but  not  of  the  tragedy ;  Haynau  soon  appeared  in 
another  light — cxecutiooa,  and  the  most  unheard-of  cruellies  commenced; 
aad  of  the  Magyar  chie£s  who  bod  not  become  voluiuary  exiles,  only  one  sum 
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remained  unscAthrd ; — th»t  man  was  Arthur  G«orgpy,  who  is  Dov  liTing  in  s 
toirn  in  Austria,  on  u  petiition  Troni  the  Emperor." 

And  yet  there  are  two  opinions  in  Hungary  on  the  subject  of 
Geor^cy's  conduct.  He  ia  not  without  defenders  who  deny  his 
treachery,  l)ut  it  ap]>ears  loo  palpable  and  too  plainly  proved  for 
reasonable  doubt.  At  Orsova  the  author  was  again  annoyed  by 
a  repetition  of  the  paltry  annoyances  of  Carlovacz,  occasiouud  by 
the  discovery  of  some  sketches  of  castles  and  fortresses  in  his 
baggngC}  what  induced  tlie  authorities  to  suppose  that  be  was  at 
least  a  military  spy,  heralding  a  projected  invasion  of  Austria  on 
the  part  of  England.  He  quilted  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  with  feelings  of  undisguised  satisfaction,  and 
enttired  those  of  the  Sultan,  where  he  experienced  very  difTerent 
treatment,  being  everywhere  received  with  kindness,  deference, 
and  attention,  without  suspicion,  and  with  liberal  hospitality.  At 
Widin,  on  the  Danube,  a  verj'  prorainont  frontier  post  of  the 
Ottoman  Enij)ire,  the  slate  of  politics,  and  the  designs  of  foreign 
powers,  draw  from  him  some  observations  which  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  those  blind  diplomatists  who  still  believe,  or 
nflcct  to  put  faith  in  Uusaian  moderation.     He  says  : — 

"  The  stcam-boat  agent  of  the  Danube  compjuiy  ie  also  VicC'Consul  of  Aus- 
tria. Kiutxia  has  tier  secret  cmtssanes ;  but  England  huii  no  oni*  to  watch  the 
intriguer  of  these  two  powers  in  this  quarter  which  is  so  important  to  Turkey, 
and  coDsequently  interesting  to  Great  Britain.  A  mistaken  system  of  economy 
may  tometimcH  prove  prejudicial  to  tlic  general  policy  of  a  cabinet  which  thus 
deprives  itself,  from  the  most  laudable  motives  no  doubt,  of  information  which 
might  ffutde  it  in  critical  circumstances.  Here  was  an  insurrection,  fur  instancev 
which  Russia  and  Austria  made  much  of,  and  England  possesses  no  means  of 
gaining  accurate  ijilelligence  about  it.  All  the  trade  of  Upper  Bulgaria  comes 
to  Widin,  Ionian  subjects  are  much  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  io  the  geuentl 
navigation  of  the  Danutie,  for  ^f  bich  this  town  is  one  of  the  principal  stations, 
and  (or  want  of  a  ItrltiNh  consular  fliig  to  protect  them,  they  seek  [talrunagc 
from  .\uslria:  and  not  only  do  these  evils  ariiic  from  the  wiith  to  save  a  few 
hundreds  per  annum,  but  the  general  tendency  of  one  of  tlie  richest  and  most 
influential  provinces  in  European  Turkey,  is  consequently  ignored  by  our 
Government,  which  should  know  it  nnil  guide  tt  also ;  for  I  am  free  to  say, 
that  in  Powning  Street  there  is  not  the  roost  remote  idea  of  the  existence 
of  a  comprehensive  eiitablii^hinent  for  the  Russianizing  of  Bulgaria,  and  yet  the 
Foreign  Office  can  welt  appreciate  the  deep  importance  of  such  a  fact.  It  is 
by  education  that  this  decp-laid  sclieme  is  in  a  course  of  active  execution  i 
no  less  than  twenty-one  schools  have  been  instituted  of  late  in  the  different 
towns  for  this  purpose,  the  teachers  have  all  come  from  Kiev  in  llnssia. 
Hatred  to  the  Sultan  and  attachment  to  the  Czar  are  assiduously  taught;  and 
their  catechism  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue,  which  was  translated  to  me,  is  more 
political  than  religious,  wkiie  it  openltf  aliudrt  to  tAc  incorporation  of  BulgariA 
in  th:  Ruuian  Empire," 

While  the  Russians  have  already  seized  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  as  the  first  instalment  of  their  peace  indemnity,  the  Aus- 
trians  have  a  keen  eye  towards  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  which  they  are 
preparing  to  pounce  on,  us  their  sha^e  of  the  anticipated  dismem- 
berment. But  it  behoves  Austria  to  step  warily,  lest  she  should 
become,  sooner  than  she  expects,  what  her  own  astute  Metteruich 
said,  classic  Italy  already  is,— on  historical  compression. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  arc  very  rich,  productiro  countries, 
abouDding  in  extensive  plains,  equally  available  for  pastai 
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or  agricaUure,  in  vast  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  in  innu- 
merable bonis  of  cattlv.  The  populuiiou  is  about  three  millions 
and  a  half,  compou-d  of  discordant  materials,  and  compnsiug^ 
more  Jews  and  (iip&ies  than  are  tu  be  found  any^rbere  else  in 
Knrope.  The  former  are  much  the  same  in  character  (with  the 
rxccption  of  greater  iguorauce  and  more  filthy  hal>i(.H)  as  in  other 
countries.  The  latter,  wlio  are  slaves  in  Wollachia,  and  number 
in  that  province  alone  tweniy-fivc  tboti&and,  are  more  wild  and  pri- 
mitive, more  saraKc  and  vicious  than  we  can  form  any  conception 
of,  from  what  we  know  of  iheir  brethren  in  our  own  country.  This 
singnlar  communily  mij^ated  from  the  Kast,  most  probably  first 
fruiu  India,  and  nut  from  Kgyj>t,  more  than  four  ceuluries  and  a 
half  ago. 

••  III  the  west  of  Europe."  Bays  the  Author.  "  thoy  have  lost  many  of  the 
cusioms  and  characteristics  of  tlioJr  nice  i  but  in  the  Daiiubian  prorinres  they 
H-em  siill  to  be  almost  whut  they  were  in  the  I5dt  century.  They  arc  strong, 
vrll-liuilt,  hitntbome,  and  rery  swarthy  ;  excellent  musicians,  thieves  by  nature 
and  by  prure5>lon.  averse  to  ogricuhure,  given  to  chicanenr ;  fond  of  poisoning 
rottle,  mid  nl'  be^iii^  fur  the  cart-a^ua  un  which  they  feed ;  Aiid  racuble  of 
wllinp  A  stulrn  honir,  mule,  ur  ilonkey,  to  its  owni>r.  after  ehiiiifpnfr  its  colour. 
Tlieir  dre«i  is  gt-nerrdly  worn  without  change  uniil  it  fulls  ufi'  tlieir  persons  in 
ra|ts  loo  much  tnttert-'d  to  Im?  kept  together  any  longL-r.  They  ore  great 
talkers,  passiuudtc,  viulcul,  and  incorrigible  drunkLrde.  So  cruel  is  their  dh- 
poMtion.  ihut  tbey  take  the  greatest  dclii{ht  in  performing  the  functions  of 
public  executioDcrxi  and  that  revulting  omee  is  generally  held  by  them.  In 
l^t^i  even  b  case  of  cannibahsm  was  proved  a<;uiiist  them  :  it  was  minutely 
toTcftigated  bv  a  commission  sent  by  the  Government  for  tlint  purpose  ;  and 
forty-fiire  of  them  were  executed  nt  Kameza  ami  Ejwibrag,  after  confessing  their 
cnme.  and  tiK-cil'vini;  ihul  5nni|  had  killed  and  eaten  their  fathers,  that  eighty 
four  Imvetlers  liud  iK'en  wuylaid  and  devoured  bv  tliem  in  the  cnur»e  of  a  few 

Cra,  and  tliat  on  one  occa&ion,  itt  a  roarriugL-feai^t,  three  of  the  guests  liod 
0  put  to  death,  and  couLed  for  the  cutettuinment  of  the  remainder." 

To  complete  this  fascinating  portrait,  it  may  be  added,  that  in 
religion  they  are  as  loose  as  in  morals,  and  have  no  belief  in  a 
future  state,  or  in  anythinf;  beyond  iiialerial  philosophy.  A  more 
preposseft&ing  section  of  t1>e  population  of  \Vallacbia  is  described 
in  a  colony  of  Saxons,  five  hundred  thousand  in  number,  dcscen- 
•lants  of  those  oripnally  removed  from  the  north  of  Germany  by 
Charlema^ie,  or  more  probably  of  the  early  followers  of  Luther, 
who  lied  from  the  first  pcrsucwlions.  They  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  obtained  by  the  services  of  their  fathers  in 
the  wars  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  the  towns  they  inhabit 
are  exetnpl  from  general  taxation.  The  Sekui,  or  Secklers,  also 
atw  a  very  peculiar  race,  originating  in  the  colony  plaiite<I  by 
Trajau' after  tbc  conquest  of  Dacia.  They  are  principally  ^hep- 
hcrds,  but  make  good  soldiers  when  enlisted  into  tbc  Austrian 
liu&saiB.  lu  their  national  garb,  they  are  clothed  in  skins,  and 
being  innocent  of  linen,  anoint  themselves  with  mutton  fat.         » 

Aloldu-Wallachia,  uuder  good  government,  in  a  more  defined 
position,  and  with  improving  institutions,  might  easily  support  dve 
times  the  present  population.  Railroads  are  scarcely  necessary 
for  rapidity  of  intercourse,  the  present  rate  of  travelling  being 
aomeliung  like  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  boar  id  light  vebicles, 
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ibal  seldom  oTertam,  and  arc  dratrn  br  teams  of  fire,  six,  and 
eight  borse?,  that  never  tire.  It  is  true,  the  driver  docs  not  often 
look  behind  him  to  see  if  the  carnage  and  fare  are  still  attached 
lo  the  cattle,  and  sornctimes  they  are  left  on  the  road  to  get  on 
as  well  as  they  may  by  another  conveyance.  Ducharest,  the  capital 
of  Wallachta,  is  a  modem  city  of  not  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  in  growth,  cotnprisiug  a  circuit  of  twelve  Engli&li  miles,  and 
rather  an  inadequate  population  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Jassy, 
the  metropolis  of  Moldavia,  is  smaller,  and  numbers  only  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  gayer  and 
more  desirable  residence.  It  is  built  on  the  Mte  of  a  Roman  mili- 
tary station,  the  hcad-quarlcrs  of  the  nineteenth  legion,  called  Jas- 
siensis,  and  contains  churches  and  other  buildings  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In  both  these  cities  morals  are  rather  at  a  low  ebb, 
education  lower  still,  while  gambling  and  card-playing  arc  univer- 
sally in  the  ascendant. 

At  Jassy,  as  in  many  other  places,  they  have  a  passion  for  being 
buried  with  pomp  and  show,  and  a  gorgeous  funeral  procession 
compensates  for  many  sufferings  and  piivatious  during  the  pil- 
grimage of  life.  Tlie  following  passage  describes  one  which  the 
autlior  witnessed. 

"  When  1  wew  lookinc  out  of  the  window  of  my  hotel  one  fine  day,  n  ftincnd 
pitsied.  It  was  a  splendid  affair,  with  hearse  and  mouminp  conches,  nnd 
Above  all,  a  niimpiTius  band  of  inubic,  |>1a)'ing  \a  front.  I  ihoiight  tlicrc  must 
be  a  dead  gfiieral  at  least  in  the  coffin  ;  but  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  there 
were  only  the  remains  nf  a  rnther  poor  lailnr'a  wife  to  he  buried,  nnd  t  wu 
told  that  ma^ificent  obsequies  were  generally  promised  to  tlic  dying,  oi  a 
eonsnbtion  in  tlic  pains  of  death ;  one  old  gentleman  in  the  lost  stage  ot 
cholera,  when  that  dreadful  scourge  visited  Jassy,  having  died  happy  when  he 
was  told  how  many  drunu  and  trumpets  should  precede  his  corpse  to  its  hut 
resting-place." 

It  is  truly  lamentable  to  ascertain  that  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube, being  entirely  abandoned  to  Ku<;sian  influence  aud  regula- 
tion, and  subject  to  her  vexatious  quarantine  laws,  are  becoming 
almost  useless  for  trading  purimses,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
Unless  this  is  looked  to  in  time,  one  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mercial estuaries  in  the  world  will  be  completely  uuUified.  A 
long  exposiuon  of  the  present  nnd  future  mischief,  which  our 
supincness  is  creating,  and  of  which  those  who  look  on  our  active 
prosperity  with  jealousy  and  envy  are  taking  every  advantage, 
closes  the  first  volume,  and  we  recommend  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject  to  peruse  what  is  there  written  with  full  attention. 
The  higher  classes  iu  the  frontier  provinces,  and  the  parties  con- 
nected with  the  government,  arc,  or  affect  to  be,  favourably  in- 
clined lo  the  Russian  predominance.  But  they  are  probably  less 
sincere  than  the  masses,  who  intinitely  prefer  the  Sultan  for  their 
master,  and  have  enough  penetration  to  see  and  think  that  the 
Western  powers  of  Europe  will  sooner  or  later  adopt  a  decided 
course  which  shall  settle  the  question  in  favoiu-  of  the  latter.  It  is 
quite  certain,  that  Turkey,  single-handed,  cannot  now  compete 
with  Russia,  and  would  soon  be  overwhelmed  and  driven  across 
the  Bosphorus  if  leH  alone  and  deseitcd  by  her  allies.     But  at  the 
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nmc  time,  the  power  of  RiifiMA.  is  more  orcnrhclmiiif;  on  paper 
than  in  reality.  IIct sixty  millions  are  scattered  over  an  immense 
tcrritcini',  and  her  huge  armies  move  slowly  under  an  inefficient 
commiMariat,  and  a  defective  system  of  discipline.  The  remini- 
acencett  of  thn  campaigns  of  18*28  and  18*29  contain  nothing  very 
brilliant  for  the  annals  of  Ilusflia,  and  few  reasons  for  the  Turks  to 
despair  in  anotlier  contest,  when  they  are  bettor  prepared,  more 
united,  and  supported  by  powerful  allies.  The  example  and  per- 
severing success  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Circassiu  i-i  not  lost 
upon  th«m,  neither  are  they  ignorant  of  the  &ct  that  this  inflaied 
enemy,  after  many  years  of  protracted  warfare,  and  a  countle&s 
expL'uditure  of  blond  and  treasmi;,  hoUU  little  in  that  country 
beyond  the  ground  their  armies  stand  on.  They  know  as  uell  as 
does  the  Kmperor  NicbolaR,  that  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  was  aa 
welcoine  to  Diebitscb,  the  Balkan-passer,  as  lo  themselves;  and 
that,  by  a  great  political  mistake,  the  Sultan  Ma}imoud  hastily 
concluded  peace,  at  the  very  time  when  he  could  have  continued 
the  war  with  belter  pn)specls  llian  before,  lliey  are  also  fully  aware 
that  thu  Uusbian&sacri/iced  one  liundrcd  and  fifty  thousand  men  in 
that  same  war,  and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  the  French  on  their  cva- 
cuotion  of  Moscow  in  181'2,  ihey  sufTcred  nearly  as  much  numo- 
ric«l  los«  us  did  the  retreating  army,  which  was  buried  in  the 
snow.  Russia  is,  in  fact,  hke  the  spectre  of  the  llartz  mountains 
— a  Patagonion  shadow  in  the  distance,  without  solid  substance 
when  closely  examined.  "^Fhe  unhappy  and  anomalous  condition 
of  the  frontier  lands  may  be  estimated  clearly  from  llie  following 
pMsage. 

"The  Suu  of  Wallachia  is  at  present  a  cnrioui  suhj<>ci  of  litiidy  to  nn 
obAcTTcr.  A  native  prince  governs  between  two  supporters,  thf  Ottoman  and 
Mu&covite  cottimissitfitars,  each  of  whom  is  backed  by  his  artny  ul'  occupution. 
The  fonner  of  the  two  represents  tlie  prince's  sovwcign  and  nrotector,  thnt 
sovereignty  and  proicciion  being  hosed  od  a  special  deed,  by  whicn  the  payment 
of  nn  annual  tribute  is  also  stipulated,  and  having  been  exercised  undisputed 
since  tbe  ycur  14G0,  when  it  was  signed;  and  the  latter  of  the  two  is  the  oc- 
CTv^ited  agent  of  a  foreiiin  power,  which  has  guaranteed  to  the  principality 
the  enjoyment  of  its  cainhhMipd  rijthts.  and  which  by  the  law  uf  uiUions  can 
acquire  no  privileges  by  that  net,  because  it  was  not  a  contriicliTig  party,  hut 
merrU  gave  security  ftir  the  ohligatinnx  contracted  by  another.  Thcfie  ate  their 
ffiitfctive  positions  according  lo  legal  title:  but,  ns  nmiter«  stand,  they  are 
wrJrly  different,  for  the  influence  of  the  guaranteeing  power  is  prcduminoot  in 
the  cnnnclls  of  the  native  prince  over  that  of  his  sovereign." 

This  is  tnuch  more  intelligible  than  tbe  special  pleading  of 
Count  Nosselrotle  in  bis  late  official  documents;  and  this  plainly 
ihows  that  the  jiresrnt  invasion  of  the  provinces,  followed  by 
loval  addresses  of  devotion  lo  the  Kmperor  immediately  tetitlered 
by  the  llospodars,  are  evidences  of  a  precouLertcd  plan  to  con- 
centrate large  and  sufficient  forces  in  a  convenient  neiglihonrhood 
for  decisive  operations  on  tlie  Turkish  side  of  the  Oaimbe.  If 
the  Kussian  autocrat  now  draws  back,  it  will  be  because  he  is  coit- 
rinced  of  what  he  doubted  until  now,  the  perfect  co-operation  of 
France  and  England,  and  their  determination  to  clip  his  wingsfif 
ho  gi»e»  llicm  the  opportunity  by  attempting  too  lofty  a  (lighi. 
Or  it  luay  be,  as  some  people  say,  that  his  usually  souud  reason  is 
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aftcWd  br religious  fanaticism;  or  that  there  exist  internal  causes 
of  pmoorp  within  his  domestic  govurntncnl,  of  wliich  at  present  we 
kaovliule,  bni  which  may  unfold  (hcmselvo);  in  the  progre«s  of 
evmls.  Russia  is  altogether  a  luystery,  but  a  very  dangerous 
ooe,  which  requires  to  be  as  closely  watched  as  the  course  of  an 
epidBniic  disease,  or  the  tracK  of  a  comet.  flj 

The  behaviour  of  the  two  armies  of  occupation  in  the  frontier  ^ 
prorinces,  furnishes  a  contrast  greatly  in  favour  of  the  troopH  of 
the  Snltan.     The  Turks  respect  proiwity,  pay  for  what  they  ro-  ^^ 
ceive,  and  even  afford  the  hoRpitality  which  forms  a  principle  of^l 
their  rehjrion,  to  the  families  with  wliora  ihey  live.     The  Russian 
soldiers  on  the  contrary,  maltreat  and  rob  their  involuntary  hosU), 
and  being  badly  paid,  worse  fed,  and  plundered  by  their  own 
officers,  their  ill  conduct  is  encouraged  by  (he  latter,  while  the  re- 
spectable demeanour  of  the  Osmaiilis  is  promoted  by  the  example 
and  instruction  of  their  superiors.     The  author  of  these  volumes 
saw  the  contingents  of  both  armies  at  Bncburest,  and  the  impres- 
sions they  respectively  made  on  him  are  well  conveyed  in  tba' 
subjoined  passages. 

"  The  best  hospital  thut  I  saw  at  Bucharest,  was  that  of  the  Turiclsh  army 
of  occiipution.  In  cleatilinrss  mid  vpnlilalloti  ir  siirpnssod  anything  of  the  Icinu 
that  has  »«  jrei  cum?  under  m;  nolioc;  nnd  it  was  so  wpll  ordi-rvd  in  evrry 
r«»ipn:t,  tliut  theru  are  few  repimeiitnl  surueons  of  my  acquaiiiLuiice  in  Her 
Majesty's  Si'rvice.  who  wouhl  not  derivr  advanLi^e  from  lht>  study  of  its  ar- 
rangements." 

This  i.s  a  high  encomium  of  a  very  important  department  of 
military  oi^unizalion,  and  for  which  we  were  not  prepared.  The 
same  opinion  is  expressed  again  when  sjieaking  of  the  camp  of 
Omir  Pasha  at  Travnik,  in  Bosnia. 

"The  soldiers' tents  were  most  comfortable;  thcr?  were  ten  men  in  each, 
and  ill  xpilp  of  the  cnnstunt  rain  their  health  was  guod,  as  out  of  8.000  men, 
only  200  were  in  ho-ipiciil,  niicl  mjiny  of  tliuse  were  wounded.  The  olficerii, 
howcvtr,  thought  thi<i  a  large  niiinliiT,  ho  trarcfut  are  they  of  their  soldiers, 
aiul  there  tiad  been  even  a  court  of  ii)()uiry  to  a<^ccrtain  whether  the  !iickncss 
aro»e  from  want  of  cnrnfort.  One  man  iu  forty  would  not  be  :i  cause  of  alarm 
ill  our  hoapttuls  on  active  service,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  are  ever  kept  { 
«o  wult  as  the  one  I  saw  at  Travnik."  i 

To  return  to  tlie  two  armies. 

**  I  hud  also  an  oppomiuity  of  seeing  the  Turkish  troops  reviewed.  Tliern 
wiis  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  six  hattaliun«  of  inlantry,  ;iiid  a  field  balterv  uf  six 
guns.  The  cavalry  was  of  the  lij-htt-st  description,  hmH  the  horses  seemed  to 
be  loo  highly  fed,  and  too  spirited,  to  admit  ttt  ureat  regularity  in  their  move- 
ments. But  to  counierhdlance  tliese  dL-fecls.  tliey  di>pli)vt?d  a  (li»j.Tce  of  quick- 
ness of  evolution,  wiiich  would  astoniah  our  lancers  with  ilicir  tall  churgers. 
Tlie  infantr}-  wns  steady  and  mantcuvred  well,  but  the  meu  were  ino$t  re- 
markably yoiiriji ;  (heir  average  age  could  hardly  exceed  twenty-three,  aiitl  their 
height  about  five-feet  eight ;  they  formed  line  tliree  deep,  and  were  rather  old- 
faslitiined  in  ihetr  ntnniiu)  exercise;  but  their  fil<?-firing  of  blank  cartridge  wss 
excellent ;  and  in  general  their  greatest  merit  seemed  to  be  ropidity  rather  tlian 
precision.  The  artillery  are  beyond  all  iiruise.  A  beUer  materiel  could  not 
exyC,  nnd  it  would  be  impossible  to  Imndle  it  more  perfecclv.  I  went  to  see 
the  barracks.  The  men,  m  well  as  the  horses,  arc  iix>>ven  fed;  their  dinner 
W.1S  AB  templing— as  the  sort  of  overgrown  gentleman's  stables  in  #hich  I 
Mw  the  cavalry  chargers  and  artillery  horses,  were  nest  and  aity.    The  aoldien* 
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^ItiMtltrr  tiibln  nor  tteiiclien,  antl  the  beds  being  arranged  alonji  tlw 
I  l«»oltf«l   vrry  liiHcrent  from  our  barracks,  but  they   were  quite  m 
cnoiluttablf,  according  to  the  Oriental  ideas  of  comfort.      The  officers  with  the  : 
p»'«ie»t  urbunity  showed  me  everything,   and   look   me   into  their  rooms  to  i 
smoke  long  pipes  and  drink  thimblcfuls  of  cofTt'e." 

Assitredly  our  Turkish  friends  have  not  been  asleep,  or  entirely  ' 
occupied  in  sniotinj;  upiiitn  dufingthp  lost  twenty  years.  Amongst 
their  military  improvements  our  author  should  not  have  forgotten  a 
lighl  coinpactcosliime.nol  very  unlike  that  of  the  Western  armies. 
Let  us  non-  sec  ubat  be  says  of  the  Russians. 

"  The  Russian  troops  had  frequent  field-days  on  the  plain  of  Coh'ntina.  I  ' 
w««  prr«cnt  on  screral  ocra'^ions  when  thrir  regiment  of  lancers.  eif;Iii  bat. 
taliimi  ofinflinir)'.  and  a  park  of  artillery,  were  briyjuied.  They  went  ailmirably 
tbri»ii-;h  that  most  dJflii'uK  of  all  manonivres,  ndvnneitig  in  Tine :  hut  tiiey  were 
•Jl  oUi  «oldieri;  their  caralrt'  horses  were  leun,  large,  and  heiivy-lookiiiit  brutes. 
The  tuncers  modu  a  poor  show,  thu  artillery  better,  but  wreuhedly  <^low ;  the 
infanlni  plea*ed  me  very  mueh  until  they  conimcQced  their  Ucht  drill,  when  I 
euuld  Iwirdly  hehevc  my  eyes.  No  one  seemed  to  l>e  aware  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples ^>f  skirmiifhinK.  from  the  grneral  down  to  the  private,  for  battulion  after 
bittidiim  w.Hs  allowed  to  po  on  in  the  same  way.  wjihouc  a  singte  remark;  the 
two  mnkfl  of  e.nch  file  made  no  aitempis  to  eovcr  eiK-h  other  in  advaneinfc  and 
wtrealinp ;  in  fact,  they  ^em-rally  movtkl  tfv^ether  ;  they  fired,  and  sto«jd  to  he 
fir«d  at,  instead  of  disctiar^ini;  tli^ir  shot  whi-n  tlwy  were  about  to  move  ;  lUid 
then  they  halte^l  to  loud,  and  that  anywhere.  Our  KiHe  Uri^'ade  would  make 
short  work  of  such  skirmisher* ;  every  one  of  them  would  be  picked  ofi^  as  Boon  ! 
•s  emended."  i 

We  giiess  too,  as  bixither  Jonathan  says,  the  Chasseurs  do  \ln- 
cenni'S  with  their  Minie  rides,  nould  nsiaiiish  ihem  not  a  little. 

Tbe  Rtusisn  soldiers  are  not  nearly  so  well  clotlied  as  those  of  the  Turkish 
liar  •ray ;  their  heavy  ((reen  coats  art-  so  much  more  ciiaibersomc  tlinn  the 
li^lil  picket  i  their  crosiA-behs  lire  longer,  and  not  so  weU  put  on,  the  pouch  being 
thus  apt  to  rattle  about  whi-n  they  are  ut  double  lime;  and  the  helmets,  though 
better  for  defpnce,  are  clumsy,  and  much  moitr  fatignini;  to  wear  than  the  fnt. 

1  \Aw  the  harniik^  of  a  Hus*^inn  regiment  too,  but  it  was  when   I  m- 

pecird  it  the  least,  fur  I  ilum-iht  I  wa*  visilitii:  the  WjJInchian  university.  The 
faci  wa*,  tluit  the  ColUve  of  Sant  Sava,  library,  muMum,  and  all,  had  been 
coQvertrd  into  a  rec/'pt.icle  for  a  poriioii  of  the  iiiiwelcome  army  of  occupation, 
mstrad  of  coniiiiuinj>  to  be  the  temple  t»f  leoniing;  and  the  students  and  pro- 
fessors hmi  given  pl.ice  to  the  soldifr-»luvc»  of  the  L'ttr.  Such  a  den  of  Bhh 
1  iM-ver  SOW;  an  olTentive  odour  of  midted  tallow  candles,  used  as  sauce  for 
sour  blacJi  bread,  in  the  absence  of  their  much-loved  train-oil;  and  damp  straw 
strewn  ohout  for  the  miRcrnble-lookinp.  cowed,  half-fatnislwd  animals  to  sleep 
upon.     No  wonder  that  the  mnrtaliiy  nmonf;  them  was  *o  great." 

The  true  pl.ice  to  see  a  Ilussian  soldier  is  iu  his  barrack-room 
or  bivouac,  when  divested  of  his  aecoutreinents  and  external 
panoply  of  war.  Htiltoned  up,  ]iadded  ou  the  breast  and  shotildcrs, 
and  pinched  in  in  the  naist,  as  lie  stands  on  parade,  he  looks 
Mnnn  and  fortnid.dile  eiinu^;li ;  but  Mlow  hiiu  to  his  quarters,  as 
Sir  WiUiaiu  Nnjiier  savs,  and  when  ho  steps  out  of  his  case,  you 
look  on  nn  einucialed  iudividtial  without  thews  or  muscles,  with 
whom  a  British  fcrenadier  would  rather  divide  his  ration,  than 
think  him  worthy  to  be  spitted  on  his  bayonet.  The  average  are 
as  here  described,  although  of  course  there  are  picked  corps  as  In 
other  services,  and  lall  repitnciius  of  guards.  There  is,  even  in 
pidain*-*  Tii^saiid's  exhibition,  a  fac-siinile  of  a  Russian  dtiiru- 
ioft  vtgin  fvei  high  at  the  least,  compared  W  «\iom,^S\MOT  >Xvi 
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life -guardsman  was  a  raere  pigmy,  aud  whose  skeleton  when  he 
dies,  would  bfi  nu  excellent  companion  for  that  of  O'Brien,  the 
celebrated  Irish  giant,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Witlmut  ineUiriing  the  com  and  cattle,which  are  ahvady  abundant, 
and  might  be  indefinitelv  increased  by  industry,  multiplied  ]>o[mU- 
tion,andabetler*defined  political  condition,  the  frontier  prorinces 
abound  in  natural  and  mineral  wealth,  far  beyond  what  is  gcncraJIy 
Icnown  or  supposed.  The  salt  mines  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
are  worked  with  intervals  from  Poland  to  the  Danube.  Those  of 
Okna  in  little  Wallacliia,  wliieh  the  author  visited,  have  long  been 
ceU'liratcd,  and  produce  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  of  piastres. 
These  mines  are  reached  by  shalU,  with  staircases,  '240  feet  in 
depth.  When  at  the  bottoni,  you  may  walk  several  miles  under- 
ground through  streets  of  rock  salt,  whose  only  population  consists 
of  convicts  by  whom  tlicy  arc  worked,  and  tlieir  escort  of  militia, 
by  whom  tlie  labourers  are  watched.  At  the  comers,  the  name* 
of  the  streets  arc  painted  on  wooden  sign-posts;  a  long  line  of 
lamps  ^ives  a  glittering  appearance  to  the  crystallized  walls,  and 
convrys  a  delusinn  that  you  arc  in  a  Uiwn  by  night,  with  rows  of 
shop-windows  on  either  side.  In  Wallachia.  and  more  especially 
in  the  adjoining  states  of  Sen'ia  and  Ikisnia,  the  author  traversed 
many  primsval  forests  of  the  ilnest  timber,  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ship-building  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  unsur|>assed  in 
iho  world  either  for  size,  quality,  or  abundance.  The  Danube,  one 
of  thu  most  important  rivers  in  the  worhl,  flows  through  these  fertile 
lands,  offtrring  to  tlit^ir  )>roduce  unequalled  means  of  transit ;  but 
Kussia  frowns  at  the  mouth  with  undivided  iufluence,  with  quaran- 
tine restrictions,  and  expensive  custom-house  impediiuents,  which 
arc  fast  tending  to  throw  the  whole  trade  under  her  immediate 
and  indisputable  umnHgement.  The  elcaring  of  the  bar  at  Suliaa 
would  be  a  mighty  advantage  to  other  nations.  The  convention 
between  Austria  and  Kussia  has  expired,  and  the  subject  should 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  Great  Britain  in  particular, 
to  whom  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  Of  Servia  and  Bosnia,, 
much  interesting  information  is  given  in  these  volumes,  as  also  of 
the  late  insurrections  and  military  movements  by  which  they  were 
suppressed.  The  wild  plan  of  forming  an  Illyrian  kingdom,  which 
some  agitators  have  conceived,  comprising  these  provinces  with 
many  others,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  carried  into  effect;  and  less 
from  mere  political  obstacles  than  from  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  compounded,  which  are  little  likely  ever 
to  come  to  an  understanding  or  agree  on  a  single  united  system 
of  government.  Again,  the  absence  of  nationality  is  not  Co  be 
remedied. 

In  Turkey,  many  ancient  prejudices  and  customs  are  giving 
way  before  the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  the  sjiread  of  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  Western  world;  but  they  still  muffle  up 
iheir  females  as  tenaciously  as  ever,  and  consider  it  utter  profana- 
lA&n  that  they  should  be  gazed  on  by  the  eyes  of  male  strangers. 
A  little  episode  of  this  nature  happened  accidentally  to  tlie  author 
at  a  Khan  in  Bosnia^  and  with  his  observations  thereupon  we  must 
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"  In  tlie  morninf;  I  not  at  my  window  while  our  horses  were  hemj*  prcpartH). 
Looj;  liut*  «>r  Itorsos  jutd  mules,  laden  with  collon.  gmiii,  and  othor  cum- 
modiiirs  were  paiitin^,  lu  ilicrr  is  n  great  de.il  of  tmlTic  on  this  road.  I  heurd 
tbc  sound  of  h(jr»tr»'  ffct  in  the  roiirt,  and  pilicd  thr  iravclltrrs.  who  must  hare 
hem  out  in  so  ruiny  n  ni|[ht.  My  dnnr  wns  suddenly  o;x'ned,  mid  a  yount; 
Tuikuh  toiiy  of  great  heauty  mode  Iht  n|i|icii rancid  with  her  veil  removed,  and 
kwlting  at  her  drfss  as  &hc  entered,  which  was  evidrntly  wet  thruugh.  Behind 
hrr  came  the  khandji  (inn-keeper),  carrying  a  very  pretty  little  hoy,  ahout  two 
year*  old.  richly  dressed,  and  crj-ing  pileously — I'rom  cold  in  .ilt  pmbahility.  I 
pot  up  imturdiately  and  mntioned  to  the  (ire,  while  I  moved  towanU  the  door. 
She  looked  up.  hlii*Iu'H  deeply  when  she  mw  a  man,  and  roirfaled,  covering 
hrrface  nitli  her  veil;  Icnvini;  mc  just  time  enough  to  remark  that  her  eyes  were 
bladl*  aaxi  as  fine  as  her  features  and  complexion.  The  KhnnHji  was  much 
dbcoootrlcd  by  l>er  having  ojwncd  my  door  liy  mistake,  uod  hurried  her  alou^ 
the  pamge,  and  down  n  bark  stair  in  the  harem,  while  a  well-artned  servant 
who  ToJIownl  them,  showed  his  teeth,  us  he  looked  into  my  room  with  the 
ncgnmntinc;  crrin  of  a  lion  ramiiaot,  because  his  master's  wife  had  involuuiorily 
Miuwii  me  her  face  forsooth  I 

"  What  an  inconvenient  prejudice  it  must  be,  for  a  woman  to  think  hemelf 
dianmcrd  by  hein<;  seen ;  and  how  often  in  the  daily  course  of  her  lite  must 
incidents  arine,  which  become,  in  consp^iDence,  the  sources  of  annoyance.  It 
It  not  tnodejtty — it  is  not  apprehensive  %irlue;  and  if  it  he  meant  as  preaiu- 
itpn.  it  is.  at  l>efii,  unreasonalilo;  for  experience  has  proved  that  it  wards  off 
>1^  rvil  from  veiled  youth,  and  old  age  ha<t  none  to  fear.  The  latter  class, 
^ijerrovcr,  is  hy  far  the  Tnost  particular  in  this  way  ;  perhaps  from  a  wish  to 
cnjoj-  the  adraniagc  of  a  doubt  whether  the  face  beDontli  the  ifathmak  be  young 

or  old,  pretty  or  ugly In  the  lower  roiiks,  this  prcjudicf  muBi  be  a  most 

trkaomc  huruen;  as  the  muffled  head  and  cnveluped  figure  can  hardly  he  a 
coiDft»itablf  condition  for  ont'door  luhonr.  In  Bosnia,  however,  it  is  modified 
in  favottr  of  unmarried  women,  and  the  veil  and  the  loose  green /rr»/;V,  which  I 
oftrn  raw  iti  tite  lipldi,  are  worn  only  hy  ninlrnns.  When  I  went  out  to  muunt 
my  hurae  at  l)ie  door  of  the  Khan  on  the  river  l{o$na,  I  saw  the  Turkish  lady 
uo  hofseback.  and  completely  shrouded  from  head  to  foot,  coininp  front  the 
courtyard.  When  the  servant  mounted,  the  child  wai  placed  on  a  small  pillow 
in  front  of  hitn,  and  uO'  they  $et  at  a  rapid  amhic." 

Having  examined  all  thut  he  tlesired  to  notice  in  the  advanced 
district!!,  the  author  rapidly  traversed  Bulgaria  and  Koiimelia, 
crossed  the  range  uf  llie  Balkan  at  the  Zuhi  pasn,  and  taking  llm 
road  through  Sophia  and  Adrianoplc  (at  which  hitter  ancient  capital 
of  F.uropean  'i'lirkcy  he  jiaused  a  day  to  look  at  the  bazaar  of  AU 
Pasha  and  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Selim),  he  reached  ConKtanU- 
DOple  alone  in  the  niidille  of  the  iii^'hl,  and  had  some  diHIcuUy  in 
obtaining  admittance  at  that  untimely  hour  into  the  Hotel  d'Anglo- 
lerre  at  I'cra,  where  the  remainder  of  his  party  had  long  expected 
htm.  He  proiuisea  another  narrative  of  a  subsequeut  journey» 
which  the  pleasure  and  useful  Infornintion  we  have  derived  frtmi 
the  first,  incline  us  to  look  forward  lu  with  eager  anticipation. 
Everjthiiig  connected  with  Turkey  and  her  dependencies,  her 
present  state,  and  probable  future,  are  subjects  of  interest  which 
recent  circumstances  hare  much  enhanced,  and  in  which,  as 
Engtiahinen.  we  are  almost  as  directly  concerned,  as  if  they  formed 
integral  portions  of  the  empire  of  our  own  sovereign.  Correct  in- 
formaliou  is  more  easily  obtaint^d  tliuu  it  was,  and  there  are  clear 
beads  an<i  able  pens  on  the  spot,  capable  of  recording  fucLs  and' 
delivering  opinions  which  may  be  safely  relietl  on  as  correct,  and 
appealed  to  as  authority. 


Thfrf.  are  diflerent  theories  of  greatness,  and  tbcre  are  fliffercnt 
standards  of  excellence.  Judgt'd  by  the  one,  it  may  be  denied 
thai  Philip  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Cheswrfield,  was  a  (p-eat  man. 
Judged  by  the  other,  it  is  indisputable  that  he  was,  pnr  exceUence^^m 
the  finest  gentleman  of  his  own  or  any  other  age.  Mim  niH^H 
question  his  principles,  doubt  his  wisdom,  deny  his  wit,  but  no 
one  is  hardy  enough  lo  say  a  word  against  his  manners. 

We  have  a  theon' — not,  however,  pccnliarly  our  own  —  on  thiii 
same  subject  of  greatness.     There  are,  doubtless,  some  qualilie* 
greater  than  others.     Philosophy  is  p-eatcr  tlian  wit.     Poetry  ia 
better  than  slaughter.     But  philusophers  and  wits,  poeta  and  sol- 
diers, may  all  be  f^reat  men  al'tur  their  kind.     Whosoever  in  any- 
thing of  good  repute  excels  all  his  felloxvs,  fairly  entitles  hinis*-l| 
lo  be  esteemed  a  great  man.     Now,  there  are  few  of  our  readers-J 
who  hare  not  been  from  their  boyhood  upwards  familiar  with  tli< 
name  of  Cliestcrlicld.     Little  boys  addicted  to  such  evil  habits  a 
biting  their  nails,  scratching  their  beads,  laughing  at  uTong  times 
and  calling  people  uncomplimentary  names,  have  been  reminded! 
for  nearly  a   century  of  the  living   exhortations,  and   threatenedl 
with   the  posthumous  aogcrofthis  incarnation  of  good  breeding.! 
And  these  little  boys  have,  for  the  most  part,  grown  up,  knowing^ 
at  least  this  much  of  the  Karl,  and  inquiring  nothing  further  about 
bim.      It  has  seemed  ineomprehen-sible  to  ordinary  imderscand-^ 
ings  that  so  very  fine  a  gentleman  could  be  anything  hut  a  fine 
gentleman,  a  courtier,  a  man  of  fashion,  an  idle  lounger,  lying  latoj 
a-bed,  sipping  chocolate  with  an  air,  and  rising  to  no  higher  eflbr 
of  activity  than  a  game  at  loo  or  a  flirtation  with  a  fine  lady,    liut] 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  much  more  than  a  man  of  fasliion  and 
man  of  wit — he  was  a  diplomaiist,  a  statesman,  a  parliamentary  J 
debater;  he  wrote  well  aud  he  spoke  well;  he  spoke  so  well,  in-l 
deed,  that  Horace  U  alpole  declared  that  the  finest  speech  he  even 
heard  was   one   of  Lord  Chesterfield's  ;  and,  more  than  all,  be 
governed  Ireland,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  so  much  conciliatory 
firmness,  so  nuicli  vigorous  moderation,  that  Lord  Mahon  says  o^ 
him,  and  says  truthlully,  that  ""  he  led  nothing  undone,  nor  fu 
others  to  do," 

Philip  Dormer  SlanhopR  was  bom  in  the  year  1694.     Neglected^ 
by  his  parents,  but  assiduously  tended   by  his  maternal   grand- 
mother, who  perlbrmed  their  duties  and  filled  their  place,  he  grew 
up,  with  no  great  promise  of  after-celebrity,  passed   through  bis 
university  career  witli  credit,  and  was  pushed  into  the  House  ofJ 
Commons, by  family  interest,  before  hu  had  attained  the  1egitimaie| 
age.     Pleasure,  however,  attracted  him  more  than  business  ;  an<!~ 
it  was  not  until  (he  death  of  his  fa'her,  in  I72(>,  gave  him  a  seat  ill 
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the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  the 
discharge  of  tho  duties  of  public  life.  He  soon  attained  distinc- 
tion as  an  orator;  but  it  was  as  a  diplomatist  iliat  he  first  really 
look  a  part  in  the  active  duties  of  ofiicial  life.  His  ready  tact, 
bt»  Veen  insii^ht  into  humanity,  his  courteous  manners,  his  know- 
led)^  of  modem  languages — all  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  buai- 
ness  of  diplomacy.  He  was  twice  despatched  as  ambassador  to 
Holland,  and  on  both  occasions  acquitted  himself  with  remarkable 
address.  He  was  afterwards  a|>poinlcd  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour  that  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  with  a  full  determination  not  to  tread  ia 
the  path  of  those  predecessors  who  had  treated  the  office  as  a 
iumptuous  sinecure,  and  lounged  through  it  without  a  thought  of 
tlie  people.  He  goremed  Ireland  up<»i  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice,  and  it  is  said,  that  his  name  is  still  held  there  *' iu 
bonnnrod  remembrance.'' 

This  was  no  small  thing.  If  Chesterfield  had  done  nothing 
else,  his  Irish  vice-royalty  would  hare  entitled  him  to  a  niche  in 
history.  Bui  he  was  invited  to  leave  Ireland,  and  to  accept  the 
seals  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  consented,  not  without  reluc- 
tance. Tlie  duties  of  the  office  he  would  have  performed  with 
advantage  to  the  State,  for  he  strove  to  bring  about  the  peace, 
but  he  was  thwarted  by  bis  colleagues,  and  im]>erfectly  supported 
by  the  Kini^,  and  his  alliance  with  tlie  royal  favourite,  through 
whom  be  hoped  to  influence  the  monarch,  was  not  sufGcient  to 
protect  him  from  defeat. 

Uut  public  business  did  not  suit  him,  he  never  liked  it.  With 
the  King  he  was  no  great  favourite  ;  and  a  personal  slight  ])ut  upon 
him  riveted  his  resolution  to  retire  with  dignity  into  private  life. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  his  patriotism  was  sumenhat  lukewarm. 
Hut  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  those  who  esteem  thernsel\-es  pa- 
triots of  a  higher  temperature,  would  ponder  over  such  a  passage  as 
this  in  one  of  Clicsterfiehrs  lettf^rs — **  Far  from  engaging  in  ofipo- 
sitiou,  as  resigning  ministers  too  commonly  do,  I  should" — ho 
wrote  to  .Mr.  Oayrollcs  in  I74S — *' to  the  utmost  nf  my  power 
support  the  King  and  llie  Government,  which  I  can  do  with  more 
advantaf^  tn  them  and  more  honour  to  myself,  when  I  do  not  re- 
ceive i.'5O00  a-year  for  doing  it."  The  King,  when  he  received  his 
resignation,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  retiring  iniuister  would  not 
bat^e  hiutsulf  to  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition;  but  tliis  the  alwve 
pauago  clearly  shows  he  had  never  intended  to  do.  His  Majesty, 
tmj,  ofiered  him  a  dukedom,  but  this  he  ruspoetfuUy  declined. 
From  the  period  of  his  resignation  he  ceased  to  lake  any  part  in 
ofiicial  nfTairs,  but  he  was  still  an  active  member  of  the  Upper 
House;  and  among  the  measures  with  which  be  was  identified, 
were  some  of  grave  historical  importance.  In  spite  of  much  op- 
position, within  and  without  the  House,  he  carried  the  IJill  for  the 
reform  of  the  Cidendar,  and  gave  us  the  "  new  Style,"  which  ig- 
norance and  superstition  in  those  days  diclared  to  be  an  impious 
proceeding,  but  of  which  among  enlightened  men,  either  in  thai 
age  or  in  this,  there  hare  hardly  been  two  opinions. 


Bui  altliougli  Chesterfield  believed  riiat  lie  couhl  retire  irilliotit 
a  pang  from  public  life,  uiid  tliough  lie  talked  about  his  horse*  hifl 
books^  aud  his  prints,  as  companions  sufficient  for  his  declining 
years,  they  wen?  not  enough  for  hira.  He  wanted  other  excite. 
ment,  aud  he  endeavoured  to  solace  his  retirement  with  play.  lie 
had  eaniustly  cautioned  his  son  against  gaming,  but  it  was  only 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  ofHcial  life  that  he  had  b(!cn  proof  againut  ila 
fascinations.  From  this  he  might  have  been  rescued  by  a  re- 
sumption of  the  old  burdens  of  sUUesmanship,  but  for  an  hereditary 
infirmity,  which  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  un- 
fitted him  both  for  official  and  social  intercourse.  He  became 
very  deaf  in  his  old  agi',  aud  the  "thousand  infallible  remedies" 
which  he  tried  only  left  the  aiDiclion  as  they  found  it.  There  » 
but  one  human  antidote  to  such  an  evil — it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
happy  homo.  The  domestic  pleasures  he  had  not  cultivated,  and 
his  old  age  was  very  cheerless.  He  had  but  one  child — the 
illegitimate  son,  Philip  Stanhope,  to  whom  his  famous  **  Letters** 
were  addressed,  and  he,  after  disappointing  Chesterfield's  ex- 
pectations, was  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  aged  peer 
sun'ived  him  some  five  years — they  were  years  of  weariness  and 
desolation.  He  adopted  the  heir  to  his  title,  but  he  could  not 
secure  the  allegiance  of  a  son;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1773, 
almost  an  octogenarian,  with  little  to  soothe  the  misery  of  the 
death-bed. 

His  works  survive,  and  will  long  surrire.     In  one  of  his  lettem 
to  his  son  he  says,  wiili  truth  and  prescience,  "  Buy  good  books 
and  read  tbem  ;  the  best  books  are   the  commonest,  and  the  last 
editions  are  always  the  best,  if  tlic  Editors  are  not  blockheads,  for 
[  they  may  profit  of  the  former."    This  is  especially  true  of  bis  own 
works.     The  last  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  writings  is  incom- 
parably the  b(8l — indeed  it  is  the  only  edition  which  fidly  repre- 
sents what  he  was  capable  of  doing.     This,  in   another  way,  his 
portrait  very  fairly  exhibits.     The  face  is  full  of  rcfiueniunt — fiiU 
of  shrewdness.     There  is  no  great  openness  or  sincerity  in  it,  and 
these  qualities  were  absent  from  Chesterfield's  character.     He  was 
not,  indeed,  a  truthful  man.     It  is  difficult,  if  nut  impossible,  to 
gather  the  real  nature  of  the  man  from  his  writings.     He  often, 
[indeed,  belied  himself.     Rut  what  a  world  of  sagacity  is  there  in 
[tliat  face — what  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  what  a  know- 
'ledge    of  all  human    fniiltios  !     He  seems  to  look   you  through 
and  through,  as  if  his  business  were  to  over-reach  men  and  to 
cajole  women  ;  and  that  was  very  much  what  ho  meant  wiien  he 
I  said  that  his  great  object  was  to  moke  every  man  like  and   nvcry 
firoman  love  him — for  how  are  we  so  cosily  cheated  as  through  the 
[medium  of  the  alfectious? 
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TO   THE    BOITOB. 
DEAR    SIR, 

It  must  be  two  years  ago  since  I  wtis  appointed  by  Mr. 
Bcntley,  a»  your  kind  (and  may  1  add  sagacious?)  suggestion, 
Iteviewer  Extraordinary  to  the  long-established  and  far-famed 
Miscellany.  When  I  reflect  on  the  scrupulous  regularity  with 
which  I  have  drawn  my  very  liberal  salary,  and  my  un- 
scrupuluus  negligence  of  the  duties  which  it  was  intended  to 
reward,  I  feci  humbled  and  penitent,  and  as  this  happens  by  an 
accident  to  be  my  birthday,  (and  I  always  make  good  resolutions 
on  that  anniversary,)  I  am  determined  for  the  future  to  be  gene- 
rally more  respectable  and  industrious,  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  critical  station  like — (I  have  no  other  simile  at  hand,  and 
had  therefore  better  say)^ — like  an  Englishman.  Indeed  1  am 
astonished  on  looking  through  the  back  numbers  of  your  Maga- 
tine,  to  find  that  my  only  ofticial  utterance  dates  as  far  hack  as 
March,  1852,  when  1  called  the  attention  of  the  reading  world  to 
two  famous  works  of  Jerman  Jumbell  and  Israel  Benuni.  Since 
Uiat  period,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  idle — for  I  have  been 
tliinking  a  great  deal — but  reading  I  found  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. By  tliis  I  mean  the  perusal  of  contemporaneous  works 
~-for  to  the  ancients  I  am  as  much  attached  as  Moses  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  have  just  concluded  a  re-perusal  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Lucian — whom  1  have  read  through  before, — I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  many  times.  Well,  I  was  thinking  the  otlier 
day  (of  all  the  places  in  the  world  to  do  so)  in  an  omnibus,  when 
]  was  suddeidy  attracted  by  the  extraordinan,-  title  of  a  pamphlet 
which  a  stout  and  contemplative  looking  gentleman  sitting  next 
to  roe  was  reading.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  that  the  follow- 
ing— "  Intermittent  Rhapsodies  on  the  Qufshee  Question,"  and 
the  title-page  went  on  to  say,  that  this  lucubration  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  man  than  Jerman  Jumbell,  the  Unin- 
telligible Philosopher.  Now  the  name  of  the  author  at  once  ex- 
cited me ;  but  the  title  of  the  tract  set  me  quite  beside  myself. 
U  there  is  a  thing  important  now  a-days,  when  cart-loads  of  new 
books  are  daily  shot  into  the  publishers'  houses — it  is  a  good  title. 
1  have  a  friend  who  is  writing  a  three  volume  novel — which,  inas- 
much as  his  last,  christened  with  some  taste  and  decency,  did 
not  enjoy  a  success  proportionate  to  its  merits — he  declares  he  will 
call  "  Blood  and  Thunder."  A  faithful  band  of  friends  are  also 
meditating  a  new  serial.  It  will  in  all  probability  fail — but  if  it 
has  a  chance,  tliat  chance  is  an  eccentric  name.  If  it  appears  at 
all — which  is  1  think  doubtful — itwill  be  called  "The  Blasphemer." 
As  a  nice  quiet  name  for  a  magazine  not  devoted  to  the  discussion 
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of  theological  questions,  what  could  he  better?  But  "  Inter- 
mittent Ulmpsodies  on  the  Quashec  Uucsttion  ! "  I  could  not 
stand,  or  rather  sit  it  no  longer,  and  so  out  oF  the  omnibus  I 
jumped.  I  rushed  into  a  very  respectable  bookseller's  and  asked 
for  the  pamphlet — he  had  it  not.  Into  another's  as  respectable 
— nur  had  he.  I  tried  a  third,  who  seemed  a  smaller  and  a  cheaper 
man — there  it  was.  Out  came  my  sixpence — for  it  is  at  a  low  price 
and  meant  for  the  million — and  off  with  it  I  went. 

Perusal  No.  I .  A  general  feeling  of  confusion  the  result. 

2.  Sceptical    symptoms — with    questions  of    what's 

Jumbell  about?  Will  this  do?  Can't  be  quite 
saiiCf  can  he  ? 

3.  A   careful  steady  re-perusal — consequence — emo- 

tions of  violent  indignation  bordering  on  dis* 
gust,  ttcdium  and  nausea  —  ejaculations  of 
"  humbug !  bosh  1  twaddle  t  nunsenae  E  in- 
sanity 1 " 

Having  got  into  this  state  (facU  indiffnafio  tfer/rttm),  I  could  no 
longer  restrain  myself.  I  seiswd  my  slips,  mended  my  pen,  put 
on  my  spectacles,  and  bepm  a  censorious  criticism  of  a  solemn 
kind.  This  I  nltimatclv  destroyed,  and  as  I  have  nothing  else  to 
send  you,  you  liave  my  free  leave  to  print  this  letter.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  these  rhapsodies  the  unintelligible  philoso- 
pher has  surpassed  himself.  They  are  more  obscure,  more  grand- 
iloquent, more  grotesque,  more  extraordinary,  to  sum  the  matter  up, 
more  absurd,  than  any  of  his  former  eccentric  lucubrations.  A  short 
sketcli  of  the  treatise  1  will,  my  dear  Sir,  endeavour  to  give  you, 
by  translating  Mr.  Jumbell  into  English,  which,  I  can  assure  you, 
is,  to  begin  with,  no  easy  task.  By  a  j)iece  of  humour,  even  for 
him  unusually  heavy,  he  represents  himself  as  having  obtained,  in 
some  unintelligible  manner,  the  report  of  a  speech  on  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  question,  which  was  delivered,  I  don't  care  by 
whom,  and  don't  know  where.  Suffice  it,  that,  as  regards  style, 
Jumbell  himself  foytiitur,  and  that  he  defends  Negro,  or,  as  he 
would  call  it.  Nigger,  Slavery,  right  manfully.  Whether  he  pos- 
sesses wide  acres  in  Quashee-land  or  not  we  do  not  know,  hut  he 
speaks  with  a  bitterness  and  sincerity  which  savours  of  actual  loss 
to  be  attributed  to  broad-hrimmed,  Brutus-headed,  sentimental- 
istic  philanthropy ;  and  the  indolent  habits  of  dat-noscd,  smirk. 
ing,  good-natured,  pumpkin-eating  Sambo. 

As  usual,  the  pliilosiiphcr  points  out  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  strongly  enough,  but  suggests  no  help  whatever.  Flattest 
truisms  he  puts  forth  exultingly  with  much  pomp  of  period,  and 
fertile  felicity  of  illustmtion,  not  without  the  adscititioua  aid  of 
alliteration,  but  remedy  for  the  disease  none.  This  pamphlet  will 
never  raise  the  price  of  sugar,  or  teach  the  WV^t  Indian  proprie- 
tors how  to  cultivate  it  more  cheaply.  It  will  not  make  Cato  or 
l^HCchus  dig  cane-holes  more  industriously,  or  Apollo  get  up  early 
ifj  plant  yams.  Amaryllis  will  sliVl  \ie  nc^Vv^ttttV  \u  \\m  cwt  q\  x.\w, 
ducks  and  turkeys,  and  Cleopntra  omVt  to  *ew  buUo-n*  ow  ^lVc  to*.- 
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nftger's  ahirt.  The  only  effect  that  the  treatise  can  possibly  have, 
is  to  make  Mr.  J.  Jumbell  popular  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America.  Legree,  Haley,  and  the  rest  of  that  respectable  frater- 
mtVf  will  doubtless  send  him  a  piece  of  plate;  and  as  a  design, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  the  figure  of  a  black  lied  across  a 
sugar-CAsk  (this  ^ras  the  way  in  the  good  old  times)^  a  stalwart 
driver  standing  ovlt  him  with  a  heavy  cow-skin  in  his  uplifted 
hand,  a  few  bluudhuunds  m  the  background,  and  as  a  motto 
1  think  nothing  could  be  better  than  "  Am  I  not  a  man — but  a 
nigger?'' 

I,  however,  promised  to  give  you  a  short  English  version  of 
Mr.  Juinbell's  Oemiariesque  lucubration.  This  I  rind  impossible. 
Who  can  analyst;  a  series  of  rhapsodies  containing  no  argument 
whatever,  and  chiefly  depending  for  their  humour  on  the  constant 
repetition  of  tlie  word  "  pumpkin  ? "  1  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  making  a  few  comments.  It  must  have  been  the 
Uncle  Tom  mania,  which  drove  the  philosopher  to  reprint  his 
Quashee  pamphlet.  lie  is  at  heart,  I  think,  somewhat  of  a  misan- 
thrope; ros  popuHj  rox  diaboli  is  his  version  of  the  proverb. 
He  professes  to  be  the  sworn  foe  of  cant,  and  seems  to  confound 
this  with  public  opinion. 

The  hign-priest  of  paradox  and  the  apostle  of  novelty  and  con- 
tradiction, a  notion  has  ontv  to  he  prevalent  for  Jerman  Jumbell 
to  consider  it  erroneous.  The  few  have  sometimes  been  right. 
The  many  are,  therefore,  always  wrong.  This  is  his  dialectic.  He 
thinkii  that ''those  dear  blacks"  have  created  a  sentimental  stir, 
while  we  have  distressed  needle-women  here — that  those  dear 
blocks  are  sitting,  not  under  their  vines  and  fig-trees,  but  squatting 
in  their  negro-huts,  or  loun^ng  in  their  allotments,  eating  pump- 
kins, sucking  sugar-cane,  and  drinking  rum — and  that  they  should, 
therefore,  be  driven,  even  by  the  time-honoured  cow-skin,  to  till 
the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  black  brows.  1  feel  very  loath  to 
Bcrioavly  confute  the  philosopher.  I  liave  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination just  now,  and  feel  in  this  warm  weather  almost  as 
indolent  as  Quaahce  himself.  Were  I  to  undertake  such  a  task, 
1  have,  perhaps,  one  advantage  over  Mr,  Jumbell,  which  is, 
tliai  1  really  know  something  of  the  question.  I  have  property 
in  tlic  West  Indies — I  resided  there  for  years.  I  have  been  also 
ill  the  Slave  States  of  America.  I  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
fall  ill  West  India  property — but  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it 
either  logical  or  sensible,  or  humane  or  decent,  to  take  the  Jumbell 
view  of  colonial  matters.  "The  unintelligible"  forgets  that  no 
great  social  or  poHtic.il  change  can  take  place  without  some  class- 
suffering,  lie  forgets,  also,  that  the  West  Indians  were  a  privi- 
leged class — that  some  years  ago  they  lived  in  selfish  splendour 
at  Knglish  watering-places — absentee  landlords — their  black  pea- 
santry, meanwhile,  being  overworked  tu  supply  magnificence  and 
minister  to  vulgar  osterttation.  He  forgets  that  from  the  sighs 
and  groans  of  poor  Cuffy  and  Cudgoe  were  wtuw^  \X\&  TveVea 
H-hich  decked  a  Dememra  heiress,  glistening"  in  Balh  an(V  CWXVjcw- 
/jiua  ^JUooais,  or  enabled  a  Jamaica  fast  man  lo  dtYNci^iUX-TO.- 
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hand  at  Oxford,  Now  Cudgoc  is  taking  it  easy — liberty  is  a 
novelty  and  leisure  a  luxury.  Cudj^e  likes  to  sit  stilt,  scratch 
himself)  and  eat  pumpkins,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  his  continuing 
to  do  this  longf.  He  has  a  taste  for  civihsation — aye,  even  for 
culture.  Splendour  of  dress  is  a  great  weakness  of  his.  I  have 
often  seen  him  at  church  with  a  very  dandy  white  hat  over  hia 
black  face,  and  neck-ties  of  variegated  colours.  Rin^  and  smart 
pins  for  his  neck-kerchief  are  the  delight  of  CufFy.  To  gain 
these  vanities  I  have  known  him  perform  nearly  two  days'  work 
in  one — if  you  set  him  his  task  and  paid  him  for  it.  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Jnnil}ell  appears  to  think,  with  Aristutle,  that  slavery  is  a 
dcfcnsiblu  system,  and  that  the  slave  is  opyavov  t/ji/'U^ov,  a  mere 
"  live  instrument ;  '*  and  appears,  also,  to  hold  with  Montesquieu, 
of  the  "  Nigger,"  that "  thetc  creatures  are  all  over  blacky  and 
tpiih  »ach  a  flat  nose  that  they  are  gcarceii/  to  be  pitied.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  believed  that  God,  who  is  a  wise  beini;;,  should  place 
a  soul,  especially  a  good  soul,  in  such  a  black  ugly  body." 

Horace  says  that  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  even  Montesquieu  sometimes  talks  nonsense. 

'  liooking  at  Samho  physiologically,  he  undoubtedly  belongs  to  an 
inferior  race.  He  has  not  the  intellect  or  the  beauty  of  the  Cau- 
casian— but  by  wliat  law,  divine  or  human,  has  it  been  laid  down, 
that  men  are  to  be  persecuted  because  they  are  not  intellectual  or 
beautiful?  I  would  rather  hope,  though  this  rule  has  been  but 
seldom  acted  on,  that  to  help  the  weak,  was  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  At  any  rate  the  Africans 
are  neither  stupid  nor  ugly  enough  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their 

,  oppressors.  The  race  has  produced  some  men  whom  not  even  the 
Germanesque  Philosopher  would  despise.    As  Mrs.  Stowe  writes 

[in  Uncle  fom^s  Cubin,  *''We  have  Pennington  among  clergy- 
tnen,  Douglas  and  Ward  among  editors."  Christophc  will  scarcely 
be  forgotten  in  History,  and  have  we  not  been  visited  here  in  Eng- 
land by  men — runaway  slaves — who  have  created  much  enthu- 
siasm by  their  eloquence  ?  And  it  might  be  [>erhaps  not  wholly 
absurd  to  remember,  that  the  Africans  are  not,  like  most  slaves,  a 
conquered  race,  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tlieir  itivaders 
— but  that  their  case  is  peculiar — that  since  the  Spaniards  by  their 
cruelties  exterminated  the  Aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  West  India 
islands,  there  has  been  a  league  among  tlie  nations  of  Europe  to 
keep  the  blacks  under  the  yoke— to  sow  dissensions  among  them 
— excite  them  to  internecine  warfare — and  then  carry  lliem  away 
captive  by  the  organised  system  of  the  accursed  slave-trade. 
i   defy   Mr.  Jumbcll,   even   with    loudest   horse-cachinnations, 

\\o  deride  the  cause  of  conscience  and  of  right,  and  to  laugh  down 
the  heroism  of  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Brougham,  Denman, 
Buxton,  Lushington,  and  Macaulay — those  great  good  men,  to 
whom  Providence  "  consigned  the  cUentship  of  tortured  Africa,** 
But  1  6iid  I  grow  angry  and  declamator)*,  and,  therefore,  caution- 
wg  your  readers  against  the  rhapsodies, 

Remain  yours,  &lc.,  fetft., 
A   West  In»*ixs  a.nd  kN  K.Tiouw\o-Nw«. 
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ASPEN  COURT, 

AND   WHO   LOST   AND   WHO    WON  IT. 

&  ^U  of  our  Of»n  'Zimt. 
By  Ssirlet  Bbooks, 

ACTBOt   or   "miss   TIOLCT   and   BEft   OFPIRS." 


COAPTEE   Xxni. 
A  »tTr£fi  ArTEa  the  ofeba. 

It  may  be  a  question,  tbotigh  one  which  will  certainly  not  be 
iscussed  here,  whether  a  young  gentleman^  so  attachcril  as  we 
ave  eudeavouTcci  to  represent  Mr.  Hcraard  Carlyon,  had  any  par- 
ticular business  at  Mrs.  Forester's  supper.  And  perhaps  ihat 
bondsome  woman's  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to 
flit  Ute  a  tite  with  her,  for  that  there  would  be  some  pleasant  girU 
in  lilt?  party,  will  be  held,  by  engaged  and  other  selfish  people,  to 
be  almost  an  aggravation  of  his  offence  in  accepting  the  invitation. 
There  can  h«  n(i  sort  of  doubt,  that  Carlyou,  having  replied  to 
Ldian*s  afTeclionate  letter  by  the  evening  post,  should  iiave  con- 
cluded his  secretary's  labours,  and,  after  a  quiet  repast,  should 
hare  betaken  himself  to  the  solitude  of  his  chambers,  meditated 
on  Lilian's  beauty  and  other  merits,  on  his  own  good  fortune  in 
having  secured  her  heart,  and  on  plans  for  hastening  their  union. 
And  as  it  was  Saturday,  and  there  would  be  no  early  mail  next 
morniog,  he  might  have  writteu  another  very  long  letter,  and  per- 
haps a  poem,  to  he  !-enl  in  a  parcel  to  Lynfield  by  one  of  the  Sun- 
day trains.  And  so,  with  his  waking  mind  full  of  Lilian,  he 
should  bare  retired  to  his  couch  in  order  to  dream  of  her.  That, 
or  something  rery  like  it,  is,  one  knows,  what  the  more  trustful 
girl  would  wish,  and  what  the  more  exacting  girl  would  demand, 
and  a  really  good  yoting  man  would  liave  rejoiced  to  carry  out  so 
pleasing  a  programme.  Hut  how  few  good  young  men  there  are  \ 
I*et  us  hope  that  the  teaching  of  this  history  will  increase  the 
number. 

Bernard,  however,  having  an  opera  stall  for  that  night,  did  not 
lonceire  that  he  should  be  doing  any  treason  to  Lilian  by  occu- 
tying  it.     Of  course,  it  was  as  easy  to  think  of  her  amid  the 

iressing  tones  of  the  love  music  in  tlie  Sonnamlula,  as  in  a 
solitary  silent  room  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  But  he  had  scarcely 
laken  his  seat  when  Mrs.  Forester,  who  had  a  pit-box  near  tlie 

ihestra,  made  him  out  and  signalled  him.     There  was  nothing 

be  done  but  to  go  round  to  her.  She  was  looking  exceedingly 
well,  her  fully,  but  not  too  fully,  developed  form  appeared  to  much 
advantage  in  evening  dress— is  there  any  harm  in  pulling  it  in 
another  way,  and  confessing  that  her  large  while  shoulders  and 
rounded  arms  were  pleasant  to  behold  ?     Goethe  says  that  no  one 
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wlio  really  cultivates  bis  faculties  will  allow  a  day  to  pass  in  which 
he  does  not  lislcn  to  sotnc  fuie  music,  gaze  on  a  guod  paiuLing, 
and  talk  to  a  beautiful  woman — and  that  is  by  no  means  the  worst 
counsel  tliat  ever  came  from  Germany.  And  then  besides  herself 
Mrs.  Forester's  box  contained  a  younger  lady,  dicoUctt'-e  like  her 
friend,  and  with  nearly  as  much  excuse,  and  jwsscssing  a  face 
whose  attraction  lay  rather  in  its  intelligence  tliau  its  regularity  of 
feature.  By  daylight  you  miglil  have  found  a  good  many  faults 
in  that  little  girl's  appearance,  but  she  managed  her  black  cnrlsyj 
her  long  black  eyelashes,  and  her  very  good  teeth,  and  her  flexible^ 
figure,  with  a  sort  of  piquant  restlessness  which  lured  the  eye 
to  follou-  her  movements,  against  the  advice  of  the  judgment. 
She  was  obviously  ready  to  be  saucy  and  intimate  on  the  slightest 
provocation  ;  but  if  you  desisted  from  talking  to  her,  and  if  you 
retired  and  watched  her  willi  that  calm  artistic  regard — the  only 
way,  I  hope,  in  which  you  ever  notice  such  matters — the  eye  and 
the  lip  did  not  tell  you^  1  think,  that  the  poor  girl  was  happy. 

"  Slay  with  us,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  with  one  of  her  most  sun- 
shiny smiles,  as  Bernard,  liavini:  acquitted  himself  of  the  usual 
profnnditics  about  tlie  badness  of  the  hou£C,  and  the  goodnew 
the  singers,  and  ihe  ugliness  of  the  people  to  whom  the  royal  bo«^ 
had  been  lent  that  niglit,  and  so  forth,  began  to  consider  whelh^ 
he  should  depart.  "  Don't  go  away.  I  listen  to  nuisic  sometimes, 
but  Mi-^s  Maynard  never  docs,  so  you  may  talk  as  mnch  as  yoa 
please." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  replied  Miss  Maynard,  shaking  np  bor 
curls  as  she  looked  into  Carlyon's  face  with  a  steady  gaze,  and 
then  shaking  them  again  as  she  affected  to  look  down  for  a  second. 
The  movements  were  nothing,  but  they  were  high  art,  for  llic 
action  left  on  his  eye  a  picluvesque  impression  of  an  animated^ 
oountcoance,  which  his  memory  daguerrcotypcd  at  once  and 
the  future.  Curlpapers  and  a  nightcap,  if  there  bo  such  things  in 
Ihe  world,  would  not  efface  that  first  glancing,  sketchy  recollec- 
tion— *'  How  can  you  say  so,  when  I  have  hardly  uttered  a  word 
since  the  opera  began  ?" 

"  Well,  now  utler  a  good  many.  Any  political  news,  Mr.  Car- 
lyon  ?  Of  coin^c  you  will  not  tell  me,  but  it  is  good  practice  for 
a  rising  diplomatist  to  be  questioned  by  idle  people.*" 

"  I  know  of  none,"  said  Bernard,  "  except  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Lumley  will  have  this  place  next  year." 

^'Takc  that  chair.     Mr.  Selwyn  told  nie  last  night  that  you 
were  a  learned  authority  on  music.     Is  that  so,  and  are  you  a  be- 
liever in  any  one  particular  school,  and  intolerant  of  all  olller5^i 
Because  nobody  will  give  you  credit  for  understanding  Beethoven 
unless  you  scoff  at  Bellini." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  scoff  with  you  in  any  direction  you 
please,^  said  CailyOn;  "  hut  it  seems  very  possible  to  appreciate 
both  Fidelio  and  this  thing." 

"  I  tell  you,  no.     No  man  can  serve  two  maestri,     l^fusic  is  the 

next  thing  to  love.   Can  a  man  love  two  womeu  &V,  ouce  ?    Answer 

Ibat/'eaid  Mrs.  Forester,  leaning  a  Vwtic  ioxwati,  ani  \wiWto%viV 
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into  Bemard^s  ryes,  as  if  %\w  were  earnestly  asking  ior  a  piece  ti 
infoniiatior). 

•*  Wiihont  an5W«rinR  fov  the  cTpansivenws  of  other  people's 
Aff«ction&,"  replied  he,  **  1  atn  inclined  lo  think  that  I  could  not." 
"  Did  you  erer  try?"  jerked  in  JMisa  Maynanl,  »-ilb  unolher 
loss  of  the  black  cnrls. 

**Tlie  ansirer  is  on  his  tonpue,*'  said  Mrs.  Forester;  "Inil  he 
thinks  ihat  having  known  yon  for  about  five  minntcs  onlv,  you 
tnay  imagine  it  premature,  lie  will  not  hcMtaLe  when  he  is  a 
littJo  better  acquainted  with  you,  Mary,  to  say  whatever  comes 
Into  his  head — or  heart.  He  was  poing  to  declare  that  he  never 
Mi  more  temptation  to  liY  than  at  this  motneni." 

"  Nobody  who  liked  you  could  possibly  like  me,"  retorted  Mary 
Maynard,  with  some  haste. 

"  Me,  my  <b'ftT  child  !  I  was  «ot  so  presumptuong,"  said  Mra. 
Forester,  cart-fiiUy  keR]nn^  out  of  her  lone  the  contempt  that  was 
most  assuredly  at  her  heart.     **  But   Mr.  Carlyon  is  an  engaged 
l^tean — al  lea«t,  bo  Lord  Kookbury  says.'* 

'  "Oh,  how  capital !"  said  Miss  Afaynard,  brightening  up  with  a 
*§IP%i  nbow  of  delight.  *'  Vow  we  shall  be  the  best  of  friends.  I 
^  iged  men,  because  they  cannot  misinterpret  any  nonsense 

I  i.>.     I  am  so  glad  you  are  engaged,  Mr.  Carlyon.     Tell  mc 

all  about  the  young  lady,  won^t  you  ?" 

Bernard  was  a  little  pn?//.led.  If  he  had  met  this  unhesitating 
Mary  Maynard  in  a  different  atmosphere,  he  would  bare  had  a 
bnrder  thought  for  her.  In  fuet,  if  he  had  flirted  with  her  on  iho 
staircase  at  some  party  eastward  of  the  Eden  of  civilization,  be 
TTonld  TiicTcIy  have  called  her  a  fnst  girl,  and  giveu  her  si>nic  more 
'champagne.  But  how  she  should  come  to  be  the  protei/re  of  Mrs. 
S^ffrestcr,  who  went  to  Aotherliilhe  House,  and  who  was  conlidon- 
I  <tia1  with  &  Minister.  And  then,  again,  why  had  that  old  Karl 
been  talking  to  Airs.  Forester  about  him?  However,  une  must 
ky  and  not  think,  with  two  women  in  an  opora-box  ;  and  so 
nan],  resolving  to  comprehend  the  matter  as  he  miglit,  eaught 
np  Mi<;s  Maynnrd's  edifying  tone,  and  between  ihom  they  managed 
get  through  a  good  deal  of  exceeding  nont-enttu  befoi-c  the 
^•BTCning  was  over.  Mrs.  Forester  took  but  little  share  in  the 
shatter, hot  when  she  did  interpose  it  was  to  lend  it  alitllc  increase 
of  earnestness,  and,  rather  ailroitly,  to  interest  the  speakers  in 
-one  aaollier.     And  when  Amina  was  made  happy,  she  said — 

'*  If  yon  young  people  do  not  care  about  tlio  ballet,  we  will  go 
■*bome — you  are  engaged  to  me,  Mr.  Carlyon,  you  know.** 

His  arm  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Forester's,  as  tliey  went  to  the 
iage,  bat  as  he  handed  Miss  Maynard  in,  she  not  only  took 
IS  hand,  but  prcsstHl  it  with  evident  intention.  Nothing  but 
gratitude,  of  course,  for  his  having  amused  her  so  well.  But  she 
'nCTcr  spoke  once  on  their  way  lo  Park  Street. 

Mrs.  Forester's  house  was  sronll,  but  perfect  in  its  way,  and 
I  'J)roring  a  taste  wltieh  somewhat  vindicated  her  in  Bernard's  eyes 
'fmni  certain  suspicious  that  came  across  him.    T!\vc  ftw^^-xwwa. 
iTM  dclighUal.     It  iras  Gufficienlly  but  M>ft\y  \\g\\U:A,  tu^  ^^ 
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ample  and  luxurious  chairs  and  couches  indicated  that  the 
suppers  there  were  not  things  to  hurry  orer  or  run  away  from. 
The  table  was  laid  for  six,  but  from  a  cote  which  Bernard  did 
not  see  given  to  the  lady,  but  which  must  have  been  given  her 
or  she  could  not  have  had  it,  she  read  wilh  a  slight  expression  of 
regret  that  two  sister  Falkners  had  been  prevented  from  coming. 

"  Dear  girls,  both,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  you  do  not 
meet  tliem.  I  asked  Lord  Rookbury  to  come  in,  too,  but  he  sent 
round  word  that  he  must  go  out  of  town.  So  we  are  sadly  re- 
duced, and  you  must  amuse  our  sadness,  Mr.  Bernard  Carlyon." 

He  did  his  best.  We  will  have  no  hypocrisy.  That  young 
man  was  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  elated  with  his  removal  into  a 
plea&aiiter  sphere  of  life  than  thai  in  which  he  had  passed  previous 
years.  He  was  scenting  the  aroma  of  aristocratic  society.  He 
had  lately  been  the  guest  of  an  Eai'l,  had  been  introduced  to 
Kotherhithe  House,  had  becu  made  the  secretary  to  a  Minister, 
and  was  now  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  one  of  the  raosl  beau- 
tiful women  at  the  West  End — the  idea,  snobbish  or  not,  is  written 
down  deliberately.  It  is  certain  tliat  ho  ought  to  have  been  more 
of  a  philosopher,  that  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  all  mea 
are  equal,  and  that  it  can  make  no  difference  in  a  lady's  merit* 
whether  she  resides  in  Whitehall  or  Wljitcchapel.  But  I  never 
protended  to  depict  a  perfect  young  man- — whom  should  I  ask  to 
sit  to  me  ?  1  repeat,  that  the  social  iuflucnces  had  begim  to  tell 
upon  Bernard  Carlyon — that  he  felt  he  was  exalted  to  a  belter 
level  than  heretofore,  and  he  was  stimulated  to  seem  to  deserve  the 
position  he  was  acquiring,  and  to  acclimatize  himself  therein. 
And,  therefore,  when  Mrs.  Forester  desired  him  to  amuse  her,  and 
the  piquante  Mary  Maynard,  this  young  man  resolved  to  do  hia 
best  to  that  end.  It  is  possible  that  the  tone  of  the  new  world 
into  which  he  had  been  taken  was  not  to  be  caught  in  an  instant, 
and  that  tlie  keen  and  practised  eye  of  Mrs.  Forester  might  re- 
mark somewhat  too  much  of  effort,  and  too  evident  a  desire  to 
please ;  but  if  so,  she  kept  her  criticism  to  herself,  and  gave  tho 
£^nkest  smile,  and  the  silveriest  laugh  to  the  wit  of  the  young 
secretary.  He  played  his  part  well,  whipped  the  trifle,  called 
talk,  with  an  adroit  hand,  and  finding  that  the  slightest  dash 
of  foreign  flavour  was  not  unwelcome  to  the  taste  of  Mrs. 
Forester,  he  availed  himself  of  certain  Parisian  recollections 
which,  if  iodiscreetfhe  managed  discreetly  enough,  and  which  were 
quietly  appreciated  by  Lucy  Forester,  and,  it  must  be  said,  still 
more  evidently  relished  by  Mary  Maynard.  And  Uic  little  supper 
being  perfectly  served,  and  Mrs.  Forester's  wine  being  so  ex- 
quisite, that  Carlyon  wondered  who  could  attend  to  it  for  her, 
the  party  became  exceedingly  radiant  as  the  Sabbath  came  in. 
Mrs.  Forester  lay  back  in  her  delightful  chair,  and  resting  her 
classic  head  upon  a  soft  little  cushion,  listened  with  Uie  most 
charming  smile,  and  retorted  without  taking  tlie  trouble  to  move 
her  eyes  from  the  lamp,  while  that  strange  Mary  Maynard,  under 
some  pretence  or  other,  had  curled  herself  up  in  a  comer  of  the 
couch  on   H'hich  Bernard   was,  and  sn.t  Vn  &  kotV  o^  Of\iiw\a\ 
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atlitudo  which  bad  many  advantages,  not  the  least  being  that 
it  enabled  Carlvon  to  observe  that  her  foot  was  exceedingljr 
prcttr- 

**  IVe  hare  laughed  enough,**  said  Mrs.  Forester.  "  Now  let  us 
UlV  some  metaphysics."' 

'*  That  we  may  laugh  the  more"  said  Bernard.  "But  who 
known  any  ?     I  am  afraid  mine  arc  forgotten." 

"  1  thought  it  was  an  amusement  for  two,  not  three,**  said  Mary 
Maynard.  "At  least  I  have  noticed  that  it  always  ends  in  whis- 
pering, which  seems  absurd  among  three  people.  But  I  want 
yoQ,"  she  added  to  Bernard,  "  to  tell  roe  something  about  that  lady 
whom  Lord  Rookbury  mentioned — I  am  very  curious  to  knoir 
whiii  sort  of  a  person  would  enchant  you.** 

Bernard's  heart — or  -was  it  his  conscience?— gave  him  the  least 
twitch,  nf:  he  endeavoured  to  answer  with  the  falsehood  which 
ordinarj*  civiUty  seemed  to  require. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Miss  Maynard,  with  a  little  pout.  '*  I  ex- 
pected a  better  answer  from  yuu.  I  am  certain  tlial  I  resemble 
her  in  not  one  single  respect.**  A  truth  which  Bernard  admitted 
to  himself,  not  exactly  with  dissatisfaction.  "  But  I  will  describe 
her  to  you,"  continued  the  young  lady.     "  Shall  I  ?  '* 

"  One  would  like  to  know  bow  accurate  Lord  Kookbury  is.'* 

**  But  my  description  has  nothing  to  do  with  Lord  Rookbury. 
I  believe  that  he  told  Lucy  nothing  about  her.  1  judge  from  your 
own  character,  which  I  have  been  reading  all  the  evening." 

**  Had  [  known  that,  you  should  hnve  had  a  more  amusing 
page,"  replied  Bernard.  "  Uul  will  you  tell  me  what  you  have 
read?" 

"  Some  of  it  You  are  very  proud  —  therefore  you  have  chosen 
a  lady  who  will  do  yon  honour.  So  she  is  beautiful,  and  graceful, 
and  accomplished.  You  are  very  worldly  yourself,  but  you  ridicule 
worldly  people ;  1  suppose,  therefore,  that  she  is  something  reli- 
gious, and  pious,  and  all  that.  I  can  hardly  tell  about  her  appear- 
ance, but  she  is  fair,  because  Mrs.  Forester  is  so,  while  I  am  dark, 
and  you  have  been  looking  at  her  almost  all  night,  and  scarcely 
ever  at  me.  And  I  think  she  is  tall,  foi  a  reason  which  I  shall  not 
lell  you." 

**  All  wrong,  Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Forester,  to  Bernard's  surprise : 
*•  I  mean  all  except  the  grace  and  beauty,  of  course." 

**  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  Miss  Maynard,  almost  vehemently. 
***What  is  the  reason  he  has  hardly  looked  at  me?  Don't  tell 
me  !  **  And  her  tone  was  growing  so  serious,  that  Bernard  decid- 
edly looked  at  her  this  time,  and  privately  wondered  whether  he 
could  have  filled  her  wineglass  once  too  often. 

*'  Is  her  fool  prettier  than  Mary's.'"  asked  Mrs.  Forester, 
laughing. 

"  0,  foot !  **  said  the  singular  girl,  immediately  pulling  it  under 
her  drapery,  but,  almost  immedtalcly  afterwards  reproducing  it, 
with  a  half-smile. 

At  this  jnotnent  a  sh'p  of  paper  was  broughl  in  lo  ^w.^oTft&NW. 
Sbe  rose  at  oace. 
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"Take  care  of  faim,  Mary/'  sai<1  she,  in  a  curioits  tone,  as  the 
left  the  room.  As  the  door  closed,  B^roani  Itirned  to  bis  attractive 
companion,  nnd  found  she  was  gazing? wistfully  at  him,  with  some- 
thing Hlcc  preparations  for  a  cry.  What  hard  crealurea  meu  are! 
His  thoughts  imnicdialcly  recurred  to  the  wineglass. 

"  I  know  you  think  mc  very  strange.""  said  she,  aUcr  a  pause 
which  he  liad  hardly  known  liow  to  break.  And  tlic  symploma 
of  an  outbreak  became  tnore  and  more  evident.  But  she  strag- 
gled with  her  imptUse  fur  a  moment. 

"  Don't  make  a  common-place  civil  answer,"  sbe  said,  "or  I 
shall  have  no  patience  with  you.  I  know  your  ihonghls.  You 
are  siLliDg  there  despising  me  as  hard  as  you  can.  Don't  tell 
mc- .'  "^ —  a  phrase  which  the  yoimg  lady  seemed  to  affect.  "  Pre- 
sently you  will  go  away,  and  as  you  light  your  cigar  in  the  street 
you  will  smile  and  say, '  Queer  girl  that — something  wrong.^  And 
to-morrow  you  will  sit  down  and  write  lo  Muss,  and  tell  your 
dcarcfit  love  that  you  went  out  to  supper,  and  met  the  oddest  sort 
of  girl,  with  her  dicss  off  her  shoulders,  and  black  huir,  not  alto- 
gether ugly,  but  cracked,  you  believe  ;  and  then  you  will  make  a 
sketch  of  mc  for  Miss's  amusement,  and  assure  her  that  she  has 
no  cause  for  jealousy.  I  know — don't — tell — wr/"  And  she  almost 
gasped.  Bernard  compassionately  took  her  bond  (a  very  sott  atid 
warm  one),  and  she  looked  up  quite  pileously. 

".  Soy  you  will  not  write  that  ra  your  letter,"  said  Mary,  in  the 
most  earnest  and  petitioning  way. 

*'  I  should  never  have  ihoii^ht  v(  writing  anylbing  like  it,"  said 
Carlyon  kindly.     "  What  makes  you  thiuk  so?" 

**  O,  1  don't  know,''  said  Mary,  kneeling  upon  the  coucb.  "  But 
I  am  so  wretched  ! " 

A  single  silver  sound  was  just  audible,  as  if  a  small  table-brll 
bad  been  struck,  outside  the  room. 

"  If  1  could  tell  you  everything,"  said  she,  still  kneeling;  "  but 
that  is  impossible  now.  I  wonder  wbetlier  I  shall  ever  see  yon 
again." 

"  Certainly,  if  yoa  ^vish  it,"  said  Bernard,  not  exactly  knomng 
what  else  to  say. 

"  O,  I  do,  I  do,  so  much  ! "  she  replied,  sobbing.  "  Will  you 
promise  it,  will  you  pledge  yoorself  to  it.  There,  I  am  sure  tgu 
will,  and — and — " 

It  was  so  evident  that  she  meant  to  be  kissed,  by  way  of  con-, 
firmation  of  the  promise,  that  there  was  really  no  appeal ;  an^ 
though  of  course,  BernanI,  under  existing  circumstances,  most' 
reluctantly  approached  her  lips,  he  did  touch  them.  And  whether 
had  bent  too  for  forward  in  her  kneeling  position,  or  however 
it  might  happen,  but  a  cloud  of  black  curls  fell  upm  his 
check,  and  Mary  Maynard  into  his  arms.  He  could  hardly  look 
up  fur  a  moment  or  so,  but  as  her  curls  fell  back  from  bis  face, 
he  did,  and  met  another  gaze. 

"Which  is  the  while  Uei'milagc,  young  Carlyon?"  said  Mr. 
Beyvrood.  "  Ah !  this,  I  think,"  he  addcd^  quietly  filling  his 
glass. 
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CH^BB  XXIV. 

"ITONE    WALU  DO   XOT   A    PBISOX   MAXE.** 

Mr.  CHEQnKRBRNT*8  pe.icew&s  easily  roailo  for  him  by  Bernard, 
Uie  tnlher  that  the  old  Mole,  as  Paul  very  improperly  termed  his 
em]iloyer,  had  jvtst  received  instrnclionB  to  insiidue  certain  Chan- 
cery proceedings,  of  grcal  costliness,  on  behalf  of  one  of  Paul's 
ctninlr}*  relatives.  But  there  were  some  other  people  less  ])tacab1e 
tliaii  the  bead  of  the  firm  of  Moleswurlh  and  Penkritlge,  and  one 
roorningt  early,  Mr.  Paul  Cheqiierbent,  ihrowing  aside  the  strenm- 
iug  curtains  of  his  shower-baih,  stepped  out  to  confront  a  jolly- 
Idoking  man,  who  had  somehow  slidden  into  the  bedroom  while 
Paul  u  as  concealed  within  that  temple  of  heullh,  an<l  who,  good- 
naturedly  enough,  invited  him  to  dress  at  his  leisure,  and  to  come 
and  breakfast  at  tlie  house  of  a  common  frieud.  Tu  show  that  he 
could  lake  no  denial,  he  opened  the  door,  and  admilled  auollier 
gentleman,  of  somewhat  less  pleasing  countenance,  whom  lie  re- 
quested to  witness  the  iuvitalion.  Paul  fell  rather  staggered,  but 
he  had  been  expecting  the  blow  for  a  long  lime;  and,  as  the 
classic  authority  whence  wc  derive  so  much  coufiolation  in  our 
afflictions  sonorously  observes :  Meditatio  futurorttm  ntalorum 
lenii  eorum  adretUux,  And  il  mighl  have  fallen  at  a  worse  lime, 
for  ho  had  some  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  and  Angela  had  gone 
oflT  to  play  a  sliort  engagement  in  the  counlr}'.  So  he  handed 
his  cigar-case  to  the  minister  of  law,  dressed,  and  in  due  course 
found  himself  breaking  his  eggs  at  iho  very  table  whereon  his 
frieud,  Mr.  Bliber,  had  written  Carlyon  the  letter  contained  in  our 
lai>l  chapter  but  one.  As  soon  as  his  arrival  at  the  Hotel  Jeru- 
Mli-m  had  been  nnlified  to  llic  proprietors  of  similar  rtlrcats, 
several  of  them  wailed  upon  him  with  documents  to  which  hts 
attention  would  be  requisite  before  he  could  return  to  his  home. 
Bref,  Paul  had  been  taken  in  execution  for  a  tailor's  bill  of  fifty- 
five  ])uunds,  and  detainers  to  the  amount  of  a  cuuplo  of  hundred 
more  were  lodged. 

His  firsl  impulse,  of  course,  was  to  pronounce  a  series  of  grave 
iovectircs  against  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  absurdity 
of  which  ho  demonHtrated  with  great  clearness  to  the  grinning 
Jew-boy  who  attended  upon  him,  and  to  the  unhappy  small 
clerk  of  whom  Bliber  wrote,  who  still  lingered  in  the  expensive 
spouging-hou<e,  in  the  hope,  daily  growing  fainter,  that  his  poor 
little  wife  might  be  able  to  scrape  together  money  enough  for  his 
rcleaM.  To  Ihcm  Paul  laid  it  down  in  the  most  convincing 
manucr  that  liberty  was  the  birthright  of  man,  and  that  his  fellow- 
man  had  no  right  to  tnkK  il  away,  exce]iL  fur  crime  ;  and,  also, 
that  incarceraUon  was  ridiculous  as  well  as  unjust,  because  it  pre- 
Tcotetl  a  man  exerting  hiraself  to  pay  his  creditors.  If  walls  have 
«U8y  those  of  a  s]>ougiug-house  must  bo  dreadfully  bored  with 
iheso  two  arguments,  which  are  regarded  in  slieriffs'  official  circles 
■B  part  of  Ihe  form  through  which  an  imprisoned  debtor  is  buund 
lo  go.     But  Mr.  Chequerbent  having  relieved  his  mind  by  this 
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protest  against  the  system  which  made  him  the  gnest  of  Mr. 
Aarons,  speedily  became  more  practical,  aud,  sending  for  that 
individual,  took  him  into  council.  Afr.  Aarons  gave  him  tolerably 
straigbtforward  advice. 

^  It 's  no  good  talking  about  what  you  will  do,  or  what  yon 
won't  do,  until  you  see  wbat  you  can  do,  you  know,  Dou't  be  in 
a  hurry.  You  can  be  pleasant  enough  bcre  for  a  day  or  two, 
while  you  see  how  things  is  to  go.  Take  a  bit  of  paper  and  write 
down  every  shilling  you  owe  in  the  world,  from  this  here  tailor 
down  to  last  week's  washing,  aud  then  see  whereabouts  you  are. 
What  time  will  you  dine  ?  There  'U  be  a  jynt  at  three,  but  you 
can  have  what  you  like." 

80  Paul  made  out  a  statement  of  his  affairs,  in  a  way  be  had 
never  done  beforn,  aud  was  astonished  to  find  what  a  goodly 
muster-roll  of  creditors  he  could  produce,  and  more  astonished, 
than  pleased  to  find  how  little  he  had  to  show  for  money  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  one  day  or  other.  And  he  actually  calcu* 
lated  his  allowance,  and  the  extra  sums  he  had  received  from  his 
guardian,  and  having  spent  all  this,  and  adding  his  bills  to  it,  he 
found  that  he  was  living  very  d  is  comfortably  at  the  rale  of  about 
seven  htiiidrud  a-year.  Mentioning  this  discovery  to  the  small 
clerk,  the  latter  began  to  cry,  and  said  that  he  had  been  as  happy 
as  the  duy  was  luug  on  one  hundred  and  forty,  with  his  little  wife 
and  two  little  rooms;  but  that  was  all  over  now;  their  furniture 
must  be  sold,  and  she  must  go  back  to  her  mother. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  Paul  earnestly,  "  that  a  fellow 
can  keep  a  wife  for  one  hundred  aud  forty  pounds  a  year  !  Why, 
it  has  cost  me  a  deuced  deal  more  than  that  for  dinners  only, 
during  the  last  year  !  " 

"A  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  is  seven  shillings  and 
seven  pen  cc-fartbing  a-day,  sir,  as  you  know,  or  about  two  puunds 
thirteen  and  sixpence  a-wcck." 

**  No,  I  '11  be  hanged  if  I  know  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Paul, 
"  or  how  you  find  it  out,  but  I  '11  take  your  word  for  !(•  But  I 
suppose  iwo  people  might  manage  on  it.  Let's  see.  Breakfast?, 
coffee,  ham,  and  eggs,  we  '11  say.  Well,  they  charge  two  shil- 
lings at  a  moderate  hotel;  I  suppose  it  could  be  done  at  home 
for  eighteen-pence.  By  Jove!  that's  only  one,  though.  Well,  a 
woman  don't  eat  so  much  as  a  man  —  say  half-a-crown  for  two. 
Lunch,  a  shilling.  Tlien  dinner.  Well,  you  can  dine  decently 
enough  at  a  slap-bang  for  eighteen-poncc,  that's  tlirec  shillings, 
and  I  suppose  you  couldn't  do  it  cheaper  at  home :  making  in  all 
— what  did  I  say  ? — yes,  llmt  's  six  and  six.  And  then  supper — 
by  Jove!  there's  only  one  and  a  penny  for  supper !  You  must 
starre  your  wife,  ar ;  there 's  no  other  way  of  doing  it." 

"God  bless  me,  sir!"  said  the  little  clerk,  quite  alarmed 
"you've  taken  and  eaten  up  all  the  money.  Where's  the  rent 
and  the  coals,  and  my  clothes,  and  my  wife's,  aud  the  money  to  b 
put  awav  against  her  confinement  ?" 

"  0,  do  people  put  away  money  for  those  things  ? "  said  Paul 
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who  began  to  think  there  nrcrc;  some  matters  he  had  not  considered 
in  his  earlier  life. 

*'  And  then  there *8  t]io  chrtT^oman  that  comes  to  do  the  rough 
work,  she  must  be  paid,  and  as  for  any  little  excursion  on 
Sunday  — " 

"  That 's  wicked,*"  said  Paul,  "  and  I  shall  decidedly  tax  tbat 
off  your  bill." 

*•  If  yon  knew  the  good  it  did  us  both,  sir,  when  I  have  been 
wearing  out  my  eyes  over  accounts  all  the  week,  and  my  wife  has 
seen  nothing  but  a  dirty  red  brick  wall,  and  1  hare  had  the  noise 
of  wheels  in  my  ears,  and  she  the  clatter  and  screaming  of  the  coiu't 
near  our  bouse,  which,  besides,  is  not  drained  as  it  ought  to  be, 
or  the  lodgers  would  not  look  quite  so  white — to  got  into  a  Pur- 
Uamcnlary  train  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  for  a  few  pence  to  be 
placed  among  quiet  green  trees  in  God's  fresh  aJr,  and  so  get  up 
strength  and  spirits  for  another  week's  work — but  I  shall  never 
do  it  any  more,''  sobbed   the   poor  little  man,  quite  despoud- 

'*  But  I  am  damned  if  you  shan't !"  exclaimed  Paul,  who  was 
easily  mored,  and  now  felt  outrageous  on  considering  his  compa- 
nion's hardships.  "  1  shall  slick  your  debt  in  among  mine,  it*s 
DO  great  mailer  when  one  's  about  il,  and  we  %  get  out  together." 
But  the  small  clerk  shook  his  head,  and  looked  up  with  a  watery 
and  incredulous  smile  at  such  an  unbnsiuess-like  suggestion. 

"  By  Jove  I"  continued  Mr.  Chequcrbent,  "  it  w  a  hard  matter, 
and  no  mistake,  when  i^uch  a  little  money  serves  to  make  two 
people  happy,  that  they  should  not  have  it.  There  's  something 
wrong  in  this  world,  and  that 's  all  about  it.  The  Coming  Man 
hasn't  come,  and  he  keeps  us  waiting  in  a  most  disgusting  manner. 
Perhaps  I  'm  tlie  Coming  Man  myself,  and  don't  know  it.  Any 
bow,  I  'II  be  the  Coming  Man  for  you,  and  mark  my  words,  if  i 
don't.  And  here's  tlie  Coming  Woman.  I'll  go  and  smoke 
in  the  cage,  and  Icaru  you  to  yourselves."  And  bowing  respect- 
fully to  the  rather  pretty  little  meek-eyed  wife,  who  came  in  at 
tbat  moment,  and  dutifully  tried  to  get  up  a  smile  for  her  hus- 
band's consolation,  though  she  had  clearly  no  smiling  stuff  in  her 
thoughts,  Paul  went  out  into  a  yard,  around  and  over  which  wera^ 
iron  bars,  like  those  of  the  Zoological  Society's  bear-cages,  and! 
began  to  establish  pantomime  relations  with  such  servant-maids  as 
appeared  at  the  windows  "giving"  upon  the  den  of  wild  Chris- 
tums.  He  Taried  those  amusemenU  by  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jew  boy  in  attendance,  asking  him  the  lowest  sum  for 
which  he  would  est  a  plate  of  boiled  pork,  and  go  to  the  play  on 
Friday  nigbt,  with  other  facettousncss  of  the  same  original  descrip- 
tion. He  grew  weary,  however,  as  the  day  wore  on,  and,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  a  decided  conviction  lliat  he 
was  deliberately  losing  valuable  time.  So  he  sent  for  his  friend 
Carlyon,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence.  Bernard  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  the  summons. 

"  You  don^t  look  as  if  you  were  sorry  to  see  mt  Vew"  iwaA. 
pMiJ,  sbaJriag  hands  with  Bernard. 
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"I'm  not,  olH  follow,"  replied  Carbron,  ''setting  aside'tlio 
present  annoyance,  because  I  lliink  your  visit  here  will  gci  you 
into  tlic  right  groove  for  the  future.'  Now,  have  you  any  plan  (or 
yourself?** 

"  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  my  linbiliiies,"  said  Paul,  with 
a/Tected  pompousness,  *'  which  I  beg  to  place  in  your  hands.** 

"  A  wry  good  si^n,*^  said  ihc  other.  '*  I  give  you  credit  for  at 
once  taliing  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Whiil's  the  total?  Oh, 
eone.  Vive  hundred  and  fifty  odd,  eh  ?  1  fancied  it  would  be 
more — you  *ve  everything  down,  I  hope." 

"  Everything  but  the  money  you  sent  me  to  Soalbend  the  other 
day,  to  take  me  oud  the  ladies  out  of  pan-n<^ 

"Ah!  well,  that  may  stand,"  said  Bernard,  laughing.  **  T're 
a  lien  on  the  ladits,  you  know,  and  I  hare  a  strong  notion  that 
ymi  'II  want  to  pay  me  off,  some  of  these  days,  as  regards  one  of 
them.  Mrs.  Bong,  of  course  I  mean.  Bui  now,  what  do  jon 
propose  ? " 

"  There  are  but  two  courses  open,  I  take  it,**  said  Paul.  •*! 
must  pay  these  fellows,  or  wipe  them  out.  Now,  tlie  first  I  can't 
take,  and  the  second — 

"  You  shan^l  take.  Let  as  try  a  third.  Can  you  manage  any 
money  at  all  ?** 

"  1  have  been  considering  that  interesting  problem.  T  think 
that  by  dint  of  several  piteous  letters,  deploring  the  en*or  of  my 
past  ways,  stating  that  my  eyes  are  now  open,  and  engaging  that  if 
delivered  from  this  slough  of  despond  I  would,  with  the  help  of 
Providence,  pursue  a  new  life  in  future,  such  letters  being  pow- 
dered with  a  good  many  quotations  from  tlic  Prayer-book — you 
could  stick  thera  in  for  me,  old  fellow, — and  perltaps  blotted  with 
some  water,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  my  teai;s — or  would 
that  be  too  strong  ? — I  could  get  two  aunts  and  ouo  godmother 
to  come  out  with  a  hundred  n-picce.  But  though  they  are  good 
souls,  and  all  that,  tlier  would  insist  on  going  regtdarly  to  work, 
and  seeing  thai  the  tin  was  duly  applied.*' 

**So  much  the  belter.  You  write  yourletlera,  and,  if  you  like, 
I  will  go  and  see  your  friends,  and  prove  to  them  that  it*s  all 
right." 

"  Just  so ;  yon  are  a  brick  ;  and  you  are  so  grave  and  plausible 
that  they  will  conceive  a  great  respect  for  you.  I  always  jokod 
myself  out  of  their  good  graces." 

"  Never  joke  with  dull  people  ;  a  joke's  lost  if  it's  not  under- 
stood, and  a  friend  if  it's  misunderUood.  Wait  for  a  safe  audi- 
ence, and,  in  the  meantime,  talk  about  the  weather,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  railways  in  promoting  communication.  But  now,  look 
here.  IF  you  get  your  three  hundred,  ibat  is  only  about  half  of 
your  debt«i,  and  if  one  aunt  shnnld  refuse  to  mclL,  you  are  in  a 
mees.  I  see  that  a  number  of  these  creditors  are  West-euders, 
who  charge  prices  calculated  on  long  credit,  bad  debts,  splendid 
shop-fronts,  and  heavy  rents.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for 
your  paying  for  either,  'llie  course  I  advise  is  xi\a\.^ov\  %\\ft\\\d 
send  some  fellow  round   to  all  lliese  men  anA  make  \\iwo.  w\  ottci 
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Af  ^1  tbe  little  ones  in  f^ill,  and  the  others  soinethiog  more  like 
mift  Uftsr.  ir  Ton  do  not  kuow  a  man  who  would  do  it  well  I 
tittinlrodace  one  to  vou." 

*•  Who 's  that,  CarlVon?" 

*•  A  man  named  Kelher,  a  Jew,  who  will  do  your  work 
capi  tally.'' 

"  I  <lon't  like  Jews." 

"Why  not?" 

*  Well,  because  thcr  am  stire  to  cheat  you." 

^"l*hl*Te  are,  down  on  this  paper,  from  thirty  to  forty  names  of 
men  vho  want  to  cheat  von,  and  1  don't  see  that  one  of  tliem  in  a 
Jeir**  name.  Is  Jones,  the  mau  here  who  has  run  you  up  so 
an  fully  for  costs,  a  Jew?*^ 

"  No,  not  he.  He  ^es  to  an  Ebenczer  three  times  every  Sun- 
dar,  and  whips  his  children  like  fun  if  llicy  laugh  when  walking 
home — one  of  them  told  mc  so,  poor  little  beast  But  1  don't  like 
J«w».- 

"I  do ;  and  T  fancy  I  know  a  ^ood  deal  more  about  them  than 
yov  do.  An  intellectual  Jew  is  the  best  thinking-machine  one  sees 
in  motion  :  lie  mixes  the  subtlety  of  the  East  with  the  energy  of 
Ihe  \Ve«t— what  can  stand  against  the  union  ?" 

•*  Noihing,"  snid  Paul,  "  and  that's  just  what  I  say.  Yon  are 
certain  to  be  done." 

"  No,'*  replie<i  Carlyon.  "  The  Jew,  by  dint  of  the  two  quali- 
ties I  Rf»eak  of,  usnally  succeeds  against  men  who  hare  but  one, 
and  haa  therefore  acquired  a  bad  name.  Defeat  is  not  scrupulous 
in  Ha  abnse  of  soccess.  finl  I  repeat,  that  with  a  large  acquaint- 
ance amonp  Jews  and  Christians,  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  the 
Jews  play  the  various  games  of  life  less  fairly  than  the  Christians, 
though,  from  the  siniiile  result  of  natnrai  qualilications,  the  Jews 
ZDort*  often  win.  I  am  not  talking,  of  course,  of  the  debased  part 
of  the  nation,  which  is  just  as  rile,  though  not  quite  so  brutal,  oa 
the  lowest  class  of  Christians.  1  speak  of  the  upper  and  middle 
orders.  I  would  sooner  confide  a  trust,  involving  difficulty,  to  a 
Jew  of  character,  than  to  almost  any  other  man." 

"That's  Tour  heathenish  respect  for  the  head,  without  regard 
to  the  heart,"  said  Mr.  Chequerbent. 

**You  are  wrong  again,  Panlus  ^milins,"  said  his  friend. 
"  Head  never  wins  in  the  long  run,  without  heart,  and  it  is 
because  the  quick,  warm  Oriental  heart  is  alwa>'s  enlisted  in  the 
struggle,  that  the  Hebrew  triumphs  over  your  mere  shrewd  man 
of  business.  However,  I  don't  want  to  convert  you  to  Judaism, 
but  only  in  mv  particular  child  of  Judah,  Leon  Kclher;  and  if 
Tour  prejudices  are  not  too  strong,  I  will  at  once  go  and  trr  to 
find  him." 

"  Leon — didn't  he  rule  a  wife?  and  have  a  wife  ?"  said  Paul. 
"I  wish  I  had  fullowcd  his  example  in  the  latter  particular,  and  then 
I  shoald  not  hate  been  here.  'ITiough,  by  the  way,  there  's  a 
poor  fellow  in  the  coffee-room  whom  inarria^o  has  noi  ki'pt  out  of 

rtd."    Anfi  fw  brietivt  but  after  his  own  fasliwn,  VoVii  MwXijQ'O. 
clerk's  tah. 
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*'  Just  so.  He  will  be  ruined,"  said  Bernard  quietly, 
will  go  over  to  prison,  and,  being  rather  a  feeble  creature, 
speedily  demoralized,  and  finally  be  discharged  as  a  pauper 
under  the  Act.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  be  will  be  a  shabby,  sneak- 
ing, needy  wretch,  and  his  wife,  who  is  unluckily  pretty,  will 
soon  weary  of  such  a  companion,  and  find  another  or  so.  Two 
people,  wlio,  if  they  were  a  little  cared  for,  would  plod  on,  contented 
and  respected,  will  become  rogue  and  the  other  tiling.  Now,  if 
that  man  were  a  Jew,  he  would  be  taken  in  hand  by  four  or  fire 
other  Jews,  who  would  lift  him  out  of  liis  scrape,  taking  Bpecial 
good  care  of  themselves,  too,  and  he  would  be  kept  on  his  little 
legs — it  is  the  way  with  tlie  Jews,  aud  not  altogether  an  unwise 
or  an  inhuman  one.'* 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  all  your  knowledge  of  Oiem,  I 
wonder,  Carlyou  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  bare  been  iuto  some 
queer  corners  in  your  time," 

"  Perhaps  1  have,"  Raid  Bernard,  "  and  now  I  will  see  in  what 
queer  comer  I  can  find  Leon  Kether." 

In  a  short  time  Bernard  returned,  bringing  Mr.  Kcther  with 
him.  The  Hebrew  was  a  small,  compact,  active  man,  dressed  witii 
scrupulous  neatness,  but  without  ornament  of  any  kind.  His 
features  were  strong,  but  the  Jewish  type  was  not  very  obvious, 
nor  were  Paul's  prejudices  against  the  nation  called  iuto  violent 
action  by  anythiug  markedly  Hebraic  in  the  manner  of  his  new 
acquaintance,  which  was  easy  and  gentlemanlike.  Ketbcr,  how- 
ever, having  speedily  made  out  Paul,  evidently  regarded  him  as  a 
child  pui  into  his  bauds  for  protection,  aud  during  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  Cl)cquerbent*s  affairs,  inrariably  turned  to  Bernard  for  a 
decision  on  any  questionable  poinL 

"  1  have  nu  doubt  1  shall  be  able  to  manage  most  of  these 
people,^  said  Mr.  Kether.  "  1  shall  regularly  prepare  a  schedule 
of  your  liabililies  for  the  Insolvent  Court,  and  call  upon  the 
various  persous  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  staled  their 
debts  accurately,  preparatory  to  your  passing.  Then,  you  see, 
they  will  be  iucliucd  lu  look  at  any  middle  course  as  clear  gain  to 
themselves,  which,  indeed,  it  will  he." 

"And  anytime  hereafter,  you  know,''  said  Carlyon,  "  when  yoa 
are  rich,  you  can  reward  their  moderation  by  paying  them  their 
additional  charges  for  their  carved  shop  fronts,  aud  for  their  bad 
debts.     It  is  a  comfort  to  you  to  know  that." 

**  A  great  consolation,"  said  Paul.  "  Indeed,  such  a  payment  is 
the  one  thing  to  which  I  look  forward  with  rapture."* 

"  You  have  not  much  in  the  acceptance  way  here,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Leon  Kcther.  *^  Is  there  any  other  paper  of  yours  out.  Let 
us  have  everything.  No  blank  stamps  in  friends'  hands — no  old 
ones  unretumed  when  the  new  ones  were  sent  ?  Recollect.  No- 
thing like  sweeping  clean." 

*' 1  dou't  remember  anything  but  what  IVe  set  down,"  said 
Paul;  "  but  I  will  go  over  the  ground  again  this  afternoon." 

"  Strange  thing  how  careless  men  are  iu  such  maUers^*'  said 
Kether.     "I  have  just  finished  a  buftine&s  amm%  oa\  ot  &Tau^« 
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sheer  folly  about  a  stamp.  I  *LI  tell  you  what  it  wm — U  may  be  a 
wamiug  to  you.  There's  a  clienl  of  mine,  a  retired  colonel  in  the 
army,  living  down  on  a  small  estate  of  his  in  Staffordsliire — we 
mustn't  mention  names,  so  we'll  call  him  Green,  which  he  was," 
observed  Mr.  Kether  gravely.  "  Well,  sir.  Colonel  Green  had  a 
comfortable  little  income,  which  he  always  spent,  and  more,  and 
one  day  wanting  money  very  much  indeed  for  some  great  let  off 
or  another,  and  not  liking  to  come  to  me,  he  answers  one  of  these 
anonymous  advcrliscmcnLs  to  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  may 
have  whatever  sums  they  like  on  good  security,"  regular  swindle- 
traps.  He  determined  to  be  very  clever,  so  he  ran  up  to  town 
to  see  the  parties  himself.  He  was  received  by  an  elderly,  silver- 
haired  man,  with  a  white  cravat,  who  looked  a  good  deal  like  a 
banker,  and  whose  manner  was  very  perfect.  The  Colonel  stated 
his  wants,  which  amounted  to  six  hundred  pounds.  The  other 
said  that  the  Colonel's  pnisition  in  society,  and  his  being  a  landed 
proprietor,  made  the  transaction  matter  of  course,  and  took  out 
his  cUeque  book,  at  which  old  Green's  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  and 
he  felt  his  waistcoat  pocket  swell  out  with  new  notes  and  sove- 
reigns. The  banker  paused,  and  then  said,  '  Colonel  Green,  if 
you  are  not  in  any  hurry  for  this  money,  and  there  is  lime  to  get 
a  regular  security  prepared,  you  may  have  it  at  the  market  price  ; 
but  if  you  happen  to  require  it  at  once,  you  will  have  to  pay  high.* 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  the  Colonel  did  happen  to  want  it  that 
very  day,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  whatever  was  asked.  He 
was  therefore  required  to  give  a  bill  for  six  hundred  at  three 
mouths,  and  for  this  he  was  to  receive  five  hundred." 

"  The  lenders  taking  one  hundred  for  interest,"  said  Paul. 

"Your  arilhmelic  is  accuracy  itself,"  said  Mr.  Kether.  "The 
bill  was  given,  and  the  cheque-book  came  out  again,  when  it  ^ras 
discovered  that  it  was  so  near  four  o'clock  that  the  Colonel  could 
not  gel  lo  the  banking-house,  which  happened  to  be  a  Lombard- 
street  one  (a  curious  practice  some  people  have  of  preferring 
bankers  at  a  distance),  iu  time  to  cash  it.  He  wante<l  to  bo  off  to 
Staffordshire  that  night.  *  Sorry  for  that,'  said  ihc  silver-haired 
man,  musing.  '  I  '11  tell  you  what,  I  have  some  money  here,  1  fear 
not  much/  and  he  opened  a  drawer.  '  i  have  here  only  about 
fifty  pounds — but  what's  the  second-class  fare  to  your  place?* 
*  Sixteen  and  sixpence,"  says  the  Colonel,  wondering  what  he  meant. 
'Twice  sixteen  and  six  is  one  thirteen,'  says  the  banker;  'cab 
from  here  a  shilUng,  back  the  same,  that's  one  fifteen.  If  you  like 
to  take  this  fifty  pounds  and  go  away  to-night,  and  to  pay  the  one 
liflceu  l>esides,  my  clerk  shall  get  llie  money  as  soon  as  the  bank 
opens  in  the  morning,  and  be  with  you  by  one  o'clock  with  it.  Let 
me  see — he  will  have  to  bring  you,  after  taking  off  this  fifty  and  the 
railway  fare,  four  forty-eight  five — is  it  not  so  ?*  'Just  so,'  says 
the  Colonel:  *  that  will  do  very  well.'  'Don't  give  the  clerk 
anything  except  a  little  bread  and  cheese,  perhaps,*  says  the  ban- 
ker. *  Very  well,  poor  fellow,'  says  the  Colonel,  quite  humane. 
And  offhc  goes.^' 

"And  DO  clerk  caroCf  of  course,"  said  PauV. 
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"  You  under  estimate  Ihe  talonl  of  the  parlies,  Sir,"  replied  Mi"*! 
Kclhor.     "  Me  came  by  a  slill  earlier  train  than  thai  appointed^' 
only  he  did  not  bring  the  money,  but  said  that  in  drawing  the  Mil 
ft  wrong  stamp  had  been  used,  which  made  it  informal,  so  he  had 
been   packed  oH'  to  pel  a  new  one,  but  that  another  clerk   was 
Actually  on  bin  way  nilh  the  money.      lie  got  the  new  l)ill  rrniO 
Green,  but  could  not  give  up  the  ftrsl  one,  not  having  it  with  him, 
howcvpr, being  on  a  wrong  Manip,  thai,  he  said,  was,  t>f  course,  no 
use  to  anybody.     Away  he  went,  and  there,  natumlly,  ended  all 
the  ColonePs  transactions  with  the  silvev-haired  man,  who  coul4^ 
nerer  be  heard  of  any  more,  and  who  by  a  curious  coincidcuefti 
gave  up  his  ofliccs  the  very  day  after  the  Colonel  had   seen  hia 
Well,  here  were  bills  for  twelve  hundred  pounds  somewhere.     Old 
Green  never  told  me  anything  of  this  until  ihe  last  minute,  or  [ 
might  hare  managed  better,  but  three  monlhs  and  three  dars  aftc 
wards,  he  comes  to  mc  with  a  penitent  face,  discloses  his  folly,' 
and  also  two  writs,  each  for  six  hundred  pounds,  with  which  he 
had  that  day  been  served,  the  plaintiff  being  one  Abrahams,  of 
whom  be  had  never  heard  before.     Now,  all  this  sort  of  swindle 
happens  every  day,  and  though  I  hope  the  story  will  warn  you,  Mr 
Chequerhcnt,  such  stories  never  warn  anybody  else.  People  alway 
think  theirs  is  to  be  the  exceptional  ca»e,  and  ihat  the  thieves  tftej/ 
deal  with,  will,  for  once,  be  honest." 

"  But  what  was  the  end  ? "  asked  Paul ;  "  did  the  old  party  pay 
lite  twelve  hundred,  less  the  fifty  ?" 

"  No,  be  conld  not,  and,  if  he  could,  T  would  not  have  let  him. 
I  was  determined  to  root  out  the  swindle,  and  !  n  ent  to  work  at 
once.  I  took  an  old  bailiff,  who  knows  every  rascal  in  London, 
into  my  senice,  and  be  was  not  long  in  ascertaining  ihat  our 
friend  Abrahams  was  a  mere  man  of  straw,  and  kept  a  marine 
store  down  HalclifTc  Highway,  with  a  big  black  doll  banging  out 
at  the  tloor.  Quite  clear  he  could  have  given  no  considcpnlion  for 
such  hills.  Hut,  to  make  matters  safe,  my  bailid"  got  hold  of  a 
son  of  Abrahams — Shadrach,  1  think  his  uame  was — a  horrible 
little  fellow,  with  a  face  all  seamed  with  the  small-pox,  and  with 
such  a  lisp  that  it  was  a  wonder  he  ever  got  a  word  out  at  all. 
This  yonng  gentleman  had  quaiTellcd  with  his  father,  and  was 
ready,  on  being  paid  for  his  trouble,  to  swear  anything  likely  to 
upset  the  old  mau*8  case.  I  only  wanted  the  fact,  and  got  it.  I 
gave  battle,  and,  on  the  trial,  old  Abrahams  distinctly  swore  lo 
having  given  twelve  hundred  jrounds,  le^s  discount,  for  the  bills, 
while  young  Abrahams  as  distinctly  swore  that  his  father  had  not 
twelve  hundred  pence  in  the  wide  world.  The  jury  looked  at  pro- 
babilities, and  we  gained  the  day." 

"Bravo,"  said  Paul,  "1  like  to  bear  of  vicloty  going  with 
justice." 

"  llie  sentiment  is  good,  but  prematur.^"  wid  Mr.  Leon  Krther, 

"  as  we  were  a  long  way  from  victory.     Abtaharas'  backers  moved 

for  a  new  trial,  and  brought  a  whole  gang  of  \vitneS5es  lo  swear  thai 

Shadrach  wns  an  unduliful  bov  and  a  saAWar,  VcirVViaX  V\?(  ttfftc- 

tiouate  parent  was   a   man   of  weaUh,  atid  VaA  ^«^  ^tnn-i^xA 
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poanclfi  ot  n  certain  Wauk.  Bui  tt-o  gcH  a  clerk  from  tlmt  hanl^,  an<1 
lie  Iloured  ihc  cnso  by  prorinp  that  no  «uch  person  as  Abrnhnms 
kc|il  an  account  iLere.  Aftur  other  dodges,  autl  much  fiiihtin^. 
Ihe  new  irinl  w«s  rofused,  and  the  plaintiffs  were  beaten  down 
again,  and  I  deterniiui'd  to  let  them  know  iL  I  got  Dxecution 
against  Ui«m  for  ibe  whole  amount  of  costs,  which  had  run  up 
ln;mendou»1y,  and  \Yhich  came  to  abo\it  thret;  hundred  and  fiixty 
pounds.  I  should  toll  you  thnt  1  wanted  a  very  important  nHidavii 
from  Muter  Shadrnch,  qr  to  facl9,nud  this  was  made.  But  bufarc 
U  could  be  used,  the  excellent  Shadrach  contrived  to  steal  it  from 
inr  clwrk,  and  then  he  came  to  my  office,  and  demanded  fifiv 
(>ounda  before  he  vrotdd  give  it  up,  fur  he  knew  how  much  I 
neiHlcd  it.  "  Well,'  I  said,  *  fifty  pounds  is  a  good  deal,  but  we'll 
talk  about  it ;  come  in — have  you  got  it  with  yon?'— *  No,'  says 
he.  *  Lie,'  Rftys  I  to  my»elf,  as  ho  came  into  my  inner  room.  1 
locked  ll>e  duor.  'Von  undntiful  scoundrel,'  pays  I,  *  you  *ve 
stolen  my  document,  and  it 's  in  your  pocket,  now  I  will  throw  you 
doivn  on  this  floor  and  strangle  y<m,  if  you  don't  give  it  up.'  He 
ran  round  and  round  my  room  like  a  frightened  cat,  trying  the 
dooT,  and  rushing  into  a  washing  closet,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  nnd 
then  he  ran  to  the  window,  but  luckily  I  'm  on  a  two-pair.  Then 
bo  began  to  cry,  and  as  i  look  hold  of  his  neckcloth  he  produced 
tho  pa|>er,  and  l>e^'gcd  me  to  give  liim  Romcthing.  '  Wliiii  your 
falhcr'ft  in  gaul,'  said  I,  for  I  knew  what  would  liappcn.  I  put  my 
«xeciilion  into  the  officer's  bands,  but  old  Abrahams  could  not  be 
found— be  bad  diaappeared." 

*'  Liko  the  silvcr-liaired  man,"  «nid  Paul.  "  How  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  vanish  frum  llie  !icene  as  stmn  as  it  becomes  disagreeable  ; 
I  wi?th  I  could  have  done  it  this  morning/' 

**  Mnch  heller  as  it  is,**  said  Bernard  ;  "  but  you  caught  your 
plainliff,  Kclher?" 

"Well,  Master  Shadrach  kept  hanging  about  my  staircase, 
looking  wnslfuUy  at  me  every  day,  and  at  last  1  said  to  him, 
*  What  will  you  sell  your  father  for,  you  scoundrel,  for  you  know 
where  he  is  ?' — '  Ha  !  ha !  Sell  my  father,*  says  he,  *  very  good, 
very  funny,  Mr.  Kether.' — '  Sell  him  or  get  out,'  says  1.  He  got 
out  that  day,  but  the  next  morning  he  came,  and  declared  thnt  hfi 
would  not  for  all  the  world  hurt  a  hair  of  ihe  old  man's  head, 
but  ihat  in  the  end  the  money  must  come  out  of  tho  pocket  of 
a  brother-in-law,  whom  Mr.  Shadrach,  who  had  a  gift  for  hating, 
hated  vmomously.  So  he  agreed  to  hai»d  over  his  father  to 
my  bailiffs,  for  twenty  pounds,  to  be  paid  the  day  of  capture.  It 
was  no  business  of  mine  how  he  managed  It,  but  I  Jieard  that  the 
^K  way  was  this.  The  old  Abrahams  was  hiding  in  a  house  at 
^^B  ChclKea,  and  the  young  one  forged  a  note  to  his  father  from  ihc 
^H  brolhcr-in-law,  inviting  the  ancient  rascal  to  come  and  spend  the 
^^  Sabbath  with  him,  and  nrmed  with  this,  took  the  officer  to  the 
V  bnuse   at  Chelsea.     Nothing  was  known  of  such    a   person    an 

^K  Abrahams  until  the  forged  note  was  produced,  and  then  Shadrach 
^B  o^nd  llu'  officer  were  shown  into  his  bcdrooTD.  V  am  VcW  >J&'a.\. 
W  Shadrach  s  pretended  indignation,  on  discoveVro^  \\\a.\.  V%  Vn^ 
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been  duped  into  consigning  his  father  to  prison,  was  fine  acting. 
He  lore  his  hair,  and  swore  hideously.  The  old  man  was  taken 
off  to  the  Fleet,  and  Shadrach,  by  way  of  completing  the  farce, 
went  to  the  brother-in-law,  and  vituperated  nim  furiously  for 
writing  the  very  note  Shadrach  had  forged,  and  for  thus  beiraving 
the  poor  old  man.  Then  he  came  to  me  for  his  money,  and  got 
it,  and  I  had  got  old  Abrahams  for  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  Then  for  a  month,  1  had  pretended  friends  of  Abraham*  j 
coming  to  me  every  day  to  beg  me  to  let  him  out  on  easier  terms ' 
than  my  claim.  He  was  very  old,  he  was  very  poor,  tbcy  could 
raise  a  little — a  very  little — would  I  kill  the  poor  old  man  by  coo- 
fining  him  in  a  dungeon,  and  so  on.  I  had  one  answer  for  them 
all — *  He  dies  in  gaol,  or  I  *m  paid  in  full.  >Vhere  's  the  tbreo 
thousand  pounds  you  swore  to  ?'  So  first  they  offered  me  twenty 
pounds,  and  then  fifty,  and  then  a  hundred,  and  so  fortli,  but  I 
would  not  take  off  one  farthing,  and  at  last,  when  the  old  fellow 
had  been  in  gaol  for  a  month,  and  they  saw  I  was  determined, ; 
most  respectable  tailor  called  on  me,  and  paid  me  every  shilling.**^ 
Air.  Kethcr  speedily  took  leave,  promising  immediate  attention 
to  Paul's  affairs,  and  Beruard  followed  him,  af\c-r  a(^vising  Paul  to. 
keep  up  his  spirits,  as  he  was  now  likely  to  set  himself  right  with 
the  world,  and  to  go  on  pleasantly  for  the  future.  And  ho  seal 
him  in  a  number  of  books  of  a  class  suited  to  Mr.  Chequerbent**^ 
literary  taste,  which  was  not  severe.  And  even  when  Paul  heard 
bimseu  locked  into  his  bed-room,  for  fear  he  should  make  any  noc- 
turnal effort  to  depart  from  the  custody  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
he  only  laughed,  and  if  his  studies  had  led  him  among  the  older 
poets,  he  would  probably  have  quoted  the  liue  which  gives  a  title 
to  our  chapter,  but  as  it  was,  he  conteuled  himself  with  apprizing 
the  person  outside,  that  he  was  to  mind  and  let  him  out  if  the 
house  caught  fire.  And  then  ho  wont  to  sleep  and  dreamed  of 
Angela  Livingstone. 
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One  might  dogmatize,  and  say  a  great  many  Aue  and  sn-eepii  _ 
things  abuul  Asia,  if,  unfortunately,  China  did  not  make  a  part* 
of  iU  One  could  say  of  it,  that  it  knew  nothing  but  despotism, 
mid  nerer  could  invent  anything  but  despotism,  because  it  could 
nerer  give  security  to  properly,  or,  indeed,  never  could  discover 
or  admit  any  kind  of  properly  save  laud,  and  the  precious  metals 
or  jewels.  Wealtli  therefore  was  impossible,  except  by  enslaving^ 
and  bcin{»  possessed  of  the  labour  of  men.  Whereas  the  true, 
fructifying,  and  interminable  wealth,  is  that  which  employs  mao, 
williout  enslaving  him,  and  advauciug  the  ortizan  his  yearly 
provend,  without  taking  his  freedom  as  a  guarantee.  This  last 
social  feat  has  never  been  performed  by  any  Asiatics,  at  least  to 
any  extent  or  universality,  save  by  the  Chinese. 

There  is  scarcely  a  valuable  princi]>le  such  as  we  consider  ex- 
clusively Kuropcati,  which  the  Chinese  have  not  invented  before 
■nr  European's  thought  of  it.  They  discovered  movable  letters  to 
print  with,  they  discovered  gunjiowder,  the  compass,  decimal 
arithmetic.  They  subjected  the  n)ililary  to  civil  authority,  and 
whilst  admitting  wealth  to  descend  from  father  to  son,  they  or- 
dained that  power  and  authority  should  nut  so  descend,  with  the 
grand  exception  of  the  royal  or  imperial  family.  Revelation  was 
not  vouchsafed  to  them.  But,  independent  of  such  a  boon,  Con- 
fucius made  the  best  attempt,  that  ever  was  made  by  man,  to 
erect  a  national  and  rational  religion.  It  was  their  singular  fate, 
however,  to  invent  these  things,  and  go  with  them,  as  it  were, 
a  first  stage.  But  more  than  this  they  conld  not  go.  They  could 
push  none  to  its  most  active  nse  and  perfection.  All  great  ideas 
budded  with  them,  even  aulerior  to  the  time  they  did  with  us,  but 
they  did  not  grow  above  a  certain  stature.  They  remained 
dwarf. 

The  boldest  original  thing  that  the  Chinese  have  achieved, 
and  which,  as  a  national  law,  they  founded  so  strongly,  that  even 
their  I'artar  conquerors  could  not  subvert  it,  was  the  rule  tliat  all 
places,  and  authority,  and  public  emolumenl,  sliould  be  given  to 
ihoso  who  answered  best  at  a  public  examination,  without  any 
regard  to  birth,  power,  or  propinquity.  This  is  a  principle  which 
the  English  Parliament  has  jnsl  thought  fit  to  apply  or  to  try  in 
the  year  1853,  and,  singular  to  say,  it  is  with  regard  to  the  Kast 
that  England  has  resolved  to  try  it.  A  certain  proportion  of 
places  in  India  h  to  be  given  to  the  best  answerers  at  a  public 
examination.  Ever)*  one  has  still  in  his  ears  or  in  his  mind  tho 
clever  attack  upon  lliis  princii)le  by  Lord  KUeuborough,  in  the 
debate  on  the  India  bill,  with  the  eloquent  auswer  given  to  that 
attack  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  Commons. 

The  Chinese  hare  been  practising  this  \ttw  tor  ft  ^ca.V  vtvwo.'S 
ecatimct,   nith  many  jnanelious   and   luatked  tesuVu.    Ow^  <i^ 
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these  results,  is  the  uniting  of  the  vast  empire,  wliich  by  no  other 
instrumculaliLy  is  so  puwerfuUy  held  tugetlier.  No  man  of  any 
talent  or  authority  remains  in  bis  own  tonn  or  village.  If  be 
obtains  office,  he  may  be  sent  to  the  Great  Wall,  or  to  the  sea  of 
Caulon— possibly  to  both  of  these  cxlrcniities  of  the  empire  in 
succession.  There  are,  consequently,  no  autboritJcs  or  magnates, 
with  local  authority  or  hereditary,  or  even  propertied  influcDcc. 
The  great  become  so  in  the  first  instance  by  tnoir  talenis,  aod, 
secondly,  by  their  holding  a  place  in  a  vast  national  luerarcky, 
wbicb,  like  a  huge  network,  binds  the  immense  empire  together. 

'I'he  great  secret  of  the  Tartar  or  Manlchoo  subjugation  of  the 
Chiuese,  or,  rather,  the  secret  of  the  latter's  Aubmittin^  to  it^  not 
only  at  first,  but  during  such  a  lapse  of  lime,  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Tartar  princes  adopted  Chinese  laws  and  habits  of  aduiinitslruiiua 
aud  of  advancement  to  office.  They  compelled  the  Chinese  to 
alter  their  coslume,  and  share  all  of  their  head,  save  tlie  only  lock, 
which  is  the  cherished  symbol  of  Turk  and  Tartar.  But  they  did 
not  extend  their  tyranny  to  more  serious  things.  ITius  the  Tar- 
tars introduced  their  own  religiou,  that  of  Duddhism,  with  the 
Llama  of  Thibet  for  its  chief.  But  they  did  not  force  theti 
religion  down  the  throats  of  the  jieople,  allhuugh  ihcy  favour 
in  some  measure  the  priests  and  establisbmcuts  of  Iluddhism^J 
The  Mautchoos,  iudeed,  monopolized  to  themselves  chielly  thi 
profession,  which  the  Chinese  themselves  despised,  the  tnilU 
tary.  And  they  had  the  good  sense,  at  the  same  time  that  thej 
dicl  this,  to  leave  iu  force  the  old  Chiuese  regulatioa  and  law,.^ 
which  renders  a  military  functiouary  always  subordinate  to  a  civil 
one.  Stich  tuleraucc  and  obsequiousness  as  this,  shown  by  the 
victors  to  the  vanquished,  have  enabled  the  latter  to  maintuu  theix 
ascendancy  for  two  hundred  years,  that  is,  frura  tlie  year  lft44  to' 
our  time. 

We  were  wrong  iu  saying  that  the  Tartars  or  Mantchoos  intro- 
duced RudUhism  into  China.  This  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of 
Koubla  Khan,  the  Great  Mogul,  who,  about  the  year  1300,  ad- 
joined China  to  the  empire  which  he  had  raised  in  Central  Asia. 
He  was  called  in  by  the  Chinese  against  the  eastern  Tartars, 
whom  he  completely  succeeded  in  i^ubduing,  but  whose  remains 
grew  silently  into  the  Mantchoos,  undtr  which  name  they,  at  a 
later  period,  recovered  their  supremacy.  The  Mogids  did  not 
rctuin  this  ascendancy  above  sixty  years.  Tlie  Chine.se  Em- 
perors of  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  of  a  purely  native  race,  drove  out 
the  Moguls,  and  reigned  for  nearly  three  ceuturies. 

It  is  vcrj-  remarkable  that  the  rcvoluiiou  which  rendered  the 
Mantchoos  masters  of  the  Chinese  and  their  empire,  was,  like  the 
one  at  present  in  operation,  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  great 
battle,  or  of  a  campaign,  as  a  gradually  winning  over  of  the  iuha- 
bitants.  This  the  Mantchoos  began  by  t.iking  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Honan,  from  whence  they  extended  their  power, 
year  after  year,  killing  all  the  Chiuese  Mandarins  that  fell  into 
ibeir/jower,  but  sparing  the  common  people,  and  even  exempting 
Mr/17  from  tribute.     So  that,  in  fact,  iv  was  a  Tttip\atm^  ol  qtmi 
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gmwrnmept,  and  one  set  of  functionaries  by  another,  whilst  the 
people  who  gained  by  tite  change,  toaked  on  and  did  not  iiiter- 
icre.  ll  ifi  very  singular  to  find  this  great  revoIulioD,  or  con- 
quett,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  taking  place  in  1643  precisely  in  Uie 
saMBm  manner,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  by  the  same 
tactics  vhich  the  insurgents  of  1B63  employ.  The  last  prince 
of  the  Mine  dynasty,  when  certain  of  defeat,  slevr  his  oniy 
daughter,  and  then  hanged  himKlf. 

So  long-lived  have  been  the  Tartar  princes,  one  cause  of  the 
chmtion  of  their  d^'nasty  and  power,  that  only  six  sovereigns 
faare  occupied  the  Chinese  throuc  frum  1643  to  1850,  Kanghi, 
tb*  veeoed  of  that  dynasty,  and  the  great  hunter,  reigned  in  16S9, 
and  was  saceeeded  in  173tJ  by  Yong-Touaug.  He  undcrlouk  to 
rsdaca'  tbe  rebellious  mountaineers,  culled  the  Miao-Tse,  who  have 
raiwd  and  curried  in  success  the  present  insurrection.  Vung- 
Totmag  boasted  to  have  conquered  ihuui,  but  tlie  extent  of  his 
conqti«9<  is  lo  be  doubted,  from  the  admitted  fact  of  his  never 
hflTing  been  able  lo  make  them  consent  lo  adopt  the  Tartar  taiL 
Kim-Lonir,  who  Rucceeded  Yong-Touang,  reigned  sixty  years. 
He  was  the  Emperor  who  ivceived  Lord  Macartney  in  1798. 
His  son,  Kia-kin,  who  gave  bim.sell  up  to  ghuiony  and  disso^ 
lateness,  was  the  Emperor  who  made  the  diificiiity  of  receiving 
Ijord  Amherst.  Kia-kin  lefl  the  throne,  in  IS^O,  to  hi);  second 
SOD,  TsD-Kuuang,  who  had  earned  this  preference  by  liberating 
hta  father  from  a  band  of  insurgents,  who  had  got  possession  of  the 
palace,  and  who  inleuded  his  dethrouemeut.  It  was  with  Tao- 
Kotutng  thai  Englnnd  had  its  opium  quarn;l.  His  son,  Hien- 
foimg^,  succeeded  ut  nineteen  veais  of  age  to  the  throne  m 
1850. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  this  Tartar  dynasty  has 
reigned  almost  undisturbed,  is  inexplicable,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  g<n-emincnl  being  a  closely  centralizetl  and  oppressive  tyranny. 
'^The  Chinese  or  the  Tiirtar  ri'i/tme  is  not  this.  It  is  not  like  the 
aDtocTQcy  of  Uussia,  or  the  sovereignly  of  France,  a  system  which 
makes  all  reveiinc  flow  to  a  great  centre,  and  all  authority  ema- 
nate from  thence.  The  provinces  have,  indeed,  at  the  head  uf 
their  administration  a  chief  chosen  by  the  emperor  from  oat  ihc 
Itigher  rank  of  functionaries,  but  his  govcmnienl  is  very  much 
nnd*  r  fixed  rules,  and  with  a  view  lo  local,  not  imperial  interests. 
7'hiis  it  is  not  the  custom,  as  in  France  and  Russia,  to  transmit 
to  the  capita]  t!ie  provincial  revenues,  and  to  have  a  great  finance 
deparlnieul,  whicli  first  absorbs,  and  then  distributes  revenue  and 
exjit-nditure.  The  taxes  raised  in  a  proTince  are  spent  in  a 
province,  all,  save  a  surplus  which,  part  in  money,  part  in  kind,  is 
sent  to  Fekin;  it  isTarioufly  estimated,  but  it  is  not  enormous.  It 
is  more  the  emperor's  civil  list  aud  court  expenses,  than  anytlnng 
resembling  an  imperial  revenue.  There  is  a  certain  Tartar  force 
at  Pekin  paid  no  doubt  out  uf  such  revenues.  But  the  Chinese 
army  aeems  no  more  centralized  than  the  finances.  The  force  at 
Pdtm  MtSiees  for  the  traiMjaiJiity  of  the  peop\e,  bv\l  w\\c^\  \\vwe  \%  a. 
nerti  of  troops  in  the  9ontheru  or  in  the  reroole  ipxo\\i\ces,^e^  ^^« 
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raised  on  ifae  spot  by  the  viceroy  or  governor,  aiid  their  pay  and 
expenses  levied  by  local  taxation,  as  has  been  seen  several  limes 
at  Canton.     With  such  a  system,  China  cannot  be  other  thanj 
extremely  weak  and  inefficient  as  a  mililary  power. 

The  tmth  is,  that  for  a  long  lapse  of  cc-utuiies,  the  only  frontier 
on  which  China  was  menaced  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  on  which  it 
required  its  sole  means  of  defence,  was  the  frontier  of  Tatlary. 
The  mode,  in  which  a  great  Chinese  Kmperor  hoped  to  provide 
for  this  defence,  without  continually  raisiug'  and  keeping  up  a 
formidable  military  force,  is  well  known  and  celebrated,  as  the 
Great  Wall.  But  a  great  wall,  iuspiriog  a  government  or  a 
dominant  race  with  the  idea  that  they  can  dispense  with  soldiers^ 
with  military  experience,  science  and  virtues,  has  proved  in 
general  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  And  at  length  the 
Chinese,  not  being  able  to  keep  out  the  pluuderiug  Tartars,  were 
obliged  to  get  Tartars  and  Moguls  to  do  this  for  them.  But 
those  intrusted  with  such  a  duly  invariably  become  the  masters 
of  those  wlto  so  trust  them.  And  tlie  Tartars  became  the  im- 
perial and  the  military,  if  not  altogether  the  dominant  race  in  the 
empire.  To  fulfil  his  duty  (»f  defending  the  empire,  the  Tartar 
monarch  resided  in  the  north,  at  Fekin,  however  barren  the  region, 
and  however  strange  lliat  the  metropolis  of  a  great  empire  should  be  i 
situated  at  one  of  its  cxtrcmi  tics.  Even  to  the  last,  the  great  Tartar 
monarchs  spent  their  summers  in  Tartarj, beyond  the  Great  Wall, 
engaged  in  the  great  hunts,  which  form  the  fashion  of  their  race. 
By  these  means  the  emperors  kept  themselves,  and  the  Tartars  at- 
tendant on  their  persons,  warlike  and  fnrmidable,  awing  at  the  same 
time  as  well  as  conciliattug  the  pastoral  tribes,  which  so  long  me- 
naced the  power,  and  plundered  the  agrictdlural  wealth  of  China. 

Whatever  the  Chinese  may  liave  suffered  in  pride,  and  in 
power,  and  in  su]iremacy,  by  their  obedience  to  Tartar  piinces, 
and  subjected  to  a  capital  at  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  point 
of  the  empire,  they  were  repaid  by  the  security  and  repose  thus 
procured,  and  by  their  being  rid  of  all  cueniies.and  of  all  fightini; 
necessities  and  disbursements.  Such,  even  so  late  as  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  was  the  tacit  agrccmeutaud  arrangement  belweeu 
Tartars  and  Chinese.  But  since  tlml  period,  immense  changes 
hare  been  taking  j)luce,  not  on  one  side  of  China,  but  all  around 
its  frontiers. 

First  of  all  the  Russian  empire  has  immensely  increased,  and 
not  only  increased,  but  organized  its  authority.  I'he  Czar  has 
extended  his  power  over  the  most  remote  of  the  Tartar  tribes,  or, 
at  least,  he  has  extended  his  power  over  so  many  of  them,  as  to 
jix  and  separate  them,  and  prevent  a  renewal,  unless  at  Russian 
suggestion,  and  under  Russian  ausjtices,  of  any  of  those  great 
movements  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  one  of  which,  not  many  cen- 
turies hack,  subdued  all  Asia,  not  excepting  India.  China, 
although  thus  menaced  by  a  more  formidable  concpieror  at  some 
distant  time,  has  been  released  from  any  annual  ravages,  or  imme- 
diste  /'ears.  7'he  iimperor  has  not  for  a  Iot\^  Ivme  felt  the  neces- 
s/tr,  or  iiTJflergojie  the  fatigue   of  a  sMinmtt'a  cxv^^viAau  SxAo 
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Tartarr.  The  last  lime  such  an  idea  was  entertained}  it  was 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  this  wa.»  publiclj 
announced  in  a  proclamation.  In  other  words,  the  Kmpcror  no 
longer  kept  up  that  old  border  army  which  he  used  to  march 
acTOSa  Independent  Tartary,  and  which,  awin^  the  wild  tribes 
there,  was  aUo  disposable  for  ciiisbiug  any  rebellion  or  resistance 
of  ihe  Chinese  themselves. 

Whilst  Hussia  has  thus  made  itself  indirectly  felt  on  tlie 
northern  frontier  of  China,  the  naval  power  of  England  has  made 
itself  felt  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Chinese  there  came  to  the 
^discovery  that  the  Tartar  armv  they  had  hitherto  so  dearly  paid 
for  undertaking  the  national  defence  were  not  capable  of  it, — 
especially  nut  capable  of  it  against  a  naval  enemy.  And  the  resiiU 
has  been  to  inspire  the  Chinese  with  a  contempt  and  disgust, 
unfelt  before,  for  their  Tartar  governments  and  generals.  It  is  pro- 
bable, too,  tliat  the  English  invasion  and  final  influence  at 
Hoog  Kong  and  Canton  has  wi-ought  a  greater  change  in  Chinese 
ideas,  by  the  new  course  and  impulse  given  to  indnsir}-  and  trade, 
than  even  by  the  demolition  of  the  batteries  of  Canton,  No 
article  of  religious  creed  wan  more  strongly  observed  or  acted 
on  than  the  one  which  wo  have  heard  nearer  home,  viz.  that 
China  hbuuld  suffice  for  itself,  and  that  the  trade  between  its 
iionhem  and  its  southern  provinces,  its. inland  and  its  maritime, 
was  quite  sufficient  for  Chinese  prosperity.  The  Chinese  have 
had  reasons  for  entertaining  the  quite  contrary  opinion.  The 
merchants,  labourers,  lea-growprs,  and  arlizans  have  tasted  of  the 
profit  of  foreign  trade,  from  which  to  a  respect  for  Europeans  and 
a  contempt  fur  Tartars  is  no  great  stride. 

It  should  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Tartar  or  Manteboo  conquest,  there  were  two  chief  points  and 
regions,  in  which  llie  old  Chinese  spirit  continued  in  hold  out, 
and  persisted  in  carrying  on  war  upon  the  Tartars.  One  was  the 
sea-coast,  ibu  islands,  and  the  mountain  ]iopulalion.  These  be- 
took themselves  to  their  junks,  turned  pirates,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  China.  Kochinga,  a  famous  chief,  maintained  himself 
for  a  long  lime  in  Formosa.  And  the  Tartar  Kui^ieror  could  5nd 
no  better  way  of  reducing  thorn  than  ordering  the  coasts  to  be 
laid  xvaslc  all  round  for  tlie  space  of  three  miles  from  the  sea,  such 
fortified  towns  as  could  resist  the  pirates  being  alone  excepted. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Manlchoos  were  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Aliao-tsc,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  province  of 
Kouang-si.  Tliis  provincR  is  the  Switzerland  of  China,  consisting 
of  a  mass  of  mountains  of  great  height,  including  valleys,  which 
grow  cinnamon  and  rice.  These  mountaineers  defied  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Tartar  princes  lo  reduce  them,  and  they  have 
equally  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  bonze  or  Duddhist  priest  lo 
introduce  the  idol  wurship.  In  the  same  spirit  they  refused  to 
shave  their  hair,  leaving  the  one  lock  or  ffKette,  which  is  the  Tartar 
fashion,  and  which  their  conquerors  imposed  upon  Uie  rest  of  the 
Cbiocsc. 
Morrever  apparently  submissive  lo  ibe  go\cTT\TOC'n\.o^YcVv&'«ii& 
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the  provtitcc  and  population  of  Canton,  and  tbc  luiniBitiati  ciaM 
altogeLber,  ncverdieless  there  was  found  a  great  nunil>cr  uf  secret 
socielicA,  of  which  the  great  bond  and  aim  were  batced  (o 
the  Maiitclioos,  llietr  rule,  and  their  religion.  Sir  Jnbn  Davis. 
bad  told  all  thai  be  could  lenrn  respecting  their  socii^ties, 
cialiy  ibat  uf  the  Trinity*  The  disliuguisbiog  markjof  these 
societies  being  attachment  to  ulci  and  Chinese  hahiiK  and  in- 
terests, thero  n'as  necessjirily  a  communication  eslabliebed  be- 
tween them  and  tbc  mountaincerK  of  the  Miao>tKe,  who  derived 
education  and  instruction  from  their  eui'issarics.  Tlie  pro\ince  of  1 
Canton,  though  frequeiillv'  taxed  to  furnish  funds  and  soldiers  for 
an  attack  ou  tlie  Miao-tse,  refuseil  to  furnish  cither  iritb  alaeritj*, ; 
and  their  ill-will  was  alone  sufRcieut  to  neutralize  all  sucii 
tempts,  when  made  by  the  governor  of  the  suulbem  pruriooei.' 

In  1S8'2  there  arose  a  siniuUancoufi  insurrection  in  FonnoM 
aad  in  the  Kotiang-si.  The  cap,  the  distinguishing  feature  uftbe 
Chinese  coslumc.  was  scrupulously  the  some  in  Formosa  and  in 
ibe  Kouang-&i,  being  a  kind  of  re<i  turban  fastened  by  metal  pins. , 
The  government  of  Pekin  ackno\vle<]ged  the  idenlily  of  the  two 
insuiTeclions ;  even  iu  ouc  of  il$  prorjamations  it  stigmatizes  the  < 
rebels  of  the  Kouang-si  as  a  set  of  pirates  from  Fokien,  who  had. 
takeu  refuge  in  those  niountain& 

It  was  not^  howGrer^  until  the  year  1850  that  the  insurrection 
of  tbe  Miao-tse  f)5^!^ulned  a  fonnidable  aspect.  It  was  not  till 
then  that  its  connnaikder  cntertaineil  tbe  bold  tbougbt  of  pusb«  j 
ing  the  conquest  over  the  whole  of  the  empire;  nor  were  tbey ' 
till  then  fidly  assured  how  largely  they  might  count  on  the  snp- 
porl  of  the  population  and  of  the  seciet  societies  in  tbe  acconi" 
plishment  of  lliat  bold  attcoipL 

Whatever  doubt  may  have  at  firel  existed  as  to  the  insutrectiaa 
being  based  upon  Christian  and  Christian  Protestant  principles,! 
none  can  remain,  .since  the  receipt  by  Dr.  Neumann,  ibc 
brated  Professor  of  the  University  of  Munich,  of  numerous  leUei%' 
documents,  credos,  and  proclamations,  completely  estaUisbing  the 
fact.  Nut  a  doubt  now  exists,  that  it  wasGulzlali  who  dropped  the 
seed,  which  has  so  unexpectedly  grown  into  tbe  present  more' 
ment.  Gulzlafi'knew  enough  of  the  secret  societies  of  China,  and 
of  lb  at  of  the  Trinity,  to  see  tliat  ihey  wanted  sonw  belief  more 
vivifying  than  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius  to  animate  the 
Cbiuese  against  the  Tartar  idolaters,  lie  ibereforc  founded  at 
Canton  a  club  called  the  Chinese  Union.  The  idea  of  it  was  lo 
make  the  Chinese  acquainted  with  the  religious,  social  and  poH- 
tical  opinions  of  Europe,  and  to  present  these,  not  as  the  niissioQ- 
aries  did,  in  opposition  lo  Confucius  as  well  as  to  Buddhism,  but 
rather  in  alliance  with  Confucius  against  tbe  idolatrous  ndigioDS 
of  Tao  and  Fo. 

Confucius  was,  after  all,  but  a  moralist,  which   Christianity  is 

not  callud  upon  to  discus.s  or  contradict.     It  is  very  remarkable 

that  all  the  efforts  of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  especially 

of  tbe  Jesuits  to  establish  their  rcWgion   5vvnm\^^\  \IIac  Chtue&e^ 

should  have  f&Ucd,  nol withstanding  the  paui%   vaA  tiwt  *t«iN>^ 
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jW^mA  m  tlie  atlempL  And  yet  a  nierely  Rooial  club,  fonnded  l)y 
a  linguist,  in  u  corner  of  Canton,  leaching  Prolc^tanl  icnelii  ivilh* 
ant  •albority  or  effort,  has  spread  like  wildtire  through  tlie 
ccmntrr,  and  brought  Uie  great  empire  at  tlie  eastern  uKlremity  of 
Asia  into  au  iduntity  uraeutiuicnt  with  the  English  race  at  the 
other  extreniily  of  Europe. 

It  ia  a  great  pity — pity  at  Icart  m  one  sense — that  GutzlafT  iras 
not  bom  in  a  iabtdotis  age.  What  splendid  legends  and  su^ries 
vngfat  then  have  been  told  nf  the  great  Apnstle  uf  China !  Uiifur- 
tunalelj,  ire  know  all  about  Giilzlaff,  uho  was  bom  a  Pumeranian. 
The  Chinese  insist  that  his  father  was  a  Chine«c,  and  a  unlive  of 
Fokien,  who  luigraled  to  Hamburg.  And  they  pleaded  GulzIaH^g 
dark  hair  and  sn'artliy  yellow  complexion  as  a  proof.  Gulzlaff 
had  come  tu  China,  it  was  said,  ah  a  Protestant  uiissionan,*,  which 
lie  did  not  hud  lucrulire,  and  that  he  joined  with  it  f^onie  of  (lie 
attnbutcs  of  Wordswortli's  iieroes.  In  other  words,  he  trarelted 
over  thoRc  coonlries  as  a  pedlar.  At  all  events,  he  was  made 
inleqtrctcr  to  the  English  embassy  or  mission,  hi^  inestimable  cha- 
racter and  experience  having  been  at  last  appreciated. 

liut  to  reCom  to  the  present  insurrection,  which  first  began  to 
4MBUine  a  serious  and  aggressive  aspect  in  1H5U,  ]>art)y  in  conse- 
<(lieDce  of  a  prophecy  that  the  Mantchoo  Empire  was  to  tcruiiuate 
at  a  certain  opocb  of  the  Chinese  calendar,  which  answercl  to 
the  first  of  February,  18dl,ofour«.  The  province  of  the  Kou- 
ang-si,  in  which  are  the  mountains  and  mountaineers  of  the 
Miao-t«e,  is  contiguous  with  that  of  tlio  Kounng.ton  or  Cnnlon. 
There  was  in  general  but  one  viceroy  for  both,  his  duty  with 
re»pcct  to  the  mountnincers  of  the  Konung-si  being  merely  to 
keep  thctn  from  invading  the  low  grounds.  The  insurgents  of 
tbe  hills  were  near  enough  to  perceive  that  the  English  had  the 
better  of  tlie  imperialists  and  that  these,  nolwilli&taudiiig  all  the 
force  they  could  muster,  w*crc  compelled  to  tign  an  ignominious 
peace.  Accordingly,  in  1850,  the  mountaineers  advanced  from 
the  mountains  to  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Kouang-lon,  look 
■etcrml  important  lovns,  and  defied  the  imperial  governor. 

Howercr  retrograde  and  out  of  the  world  may  be  the  court  of 
Pekin,  tbe  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  there,  that  are  seen 
to  take  place  at  Constan  lino  pie  or  St.  Pelcrsburgh,  or  eveu  in 
London  it»elf.  There  exist  atPekin,  as  at  other  such  places,  two 
p.irties,  one  for  acting  with  all  the  energy  and  barbarism  of 
Tartar  spirit,  defying  foreign  enemies,  crushing  domestic  ones, 
scrupulously  following  old  ways  and  traditions,  and  trusting  to  llie 
sabre,  lite  a3£.e  and  the  gua.  The  other,  on  the  contrar)',  are  fond 
of  satisfying  home  demands,  and  negotiating  abont  foreign  me- 
naces. Tbe  one  would  always  bluster  and  hghl,  tlie  other  con- 
tinually temporise  and  compromise.  The  late  emperor,  Tao- 
MonAogf  generally  preferred  ilie  uiild  and  moderate  pvty,  and 
efaiefly  placed  his  trust  in  a  prime  minister  belonging  to  that 
opinion.  In  his  dealing  with  the  English,  however,  Tao-Konaog 
mltemaleiy  employed  men  of  both  parties;  at  one  Ume  \}a«  "sv^iWiX. 
Lmp  Ml  another  the  conciliatory  Kcshen. 
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In  ihe  beginninf;  of  1850  Tao-Koiiang  paid  Uie  debt  of  nature, 
and  was  succeeded  hf  bis  son,  IJien-foung.  'Ilie  opiniun  of  tb« 
young  prince  was  gradually  formed,  that  Uoutcbango,  ibe  mild 
and  liberal  minister  of  his  father,  was  far  too  gentle,  loo  concilia- 
tory, that  be  had  let  ibo  English  off  too  easy,  bad  allowed  ibe 
rebellion  of  theMiao-tse  to  grow,  and  that  such  fierce  and  decided 
governors  as  Liu  were  what  (he  stale  of  the  empire  required. 
Accordingly,  an  imperial  edict  announced  to  the  empire  that  the 
party,  which  had  sacriiiced  the  national  honour,  in  badly  fighting 
and  weakly  treating  with  the  foreigner.^,  was  dismissed. 

Lin  was  restored  to  power;  and  tliis  lime  was  ordered  to  raise 
an  army  and  proceed  with  it  to  the  rcduclion  of  the  Miao-tse< 
Liu,  however,  died  upon  the  march,  before  be  could  encouuler  the 
enemy  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  Court  of  Pckin  has  named 
a  succession  of  governors  and  commanders,  some  more  mild  and 
conciliatory,  with  the  aim  of  levying  money  from  the  people  of 
Canton,  and  winning  the  adherence  of  the  provinces,  others  of  the 
ferocious  parly,  celebrated  for  cutting  off  heads  and  decimating  a 
population.  Every  one  of  these  generals  and  armies  tlic  insur- 
gents manageil  to  defeat,  extending  llieir  jnnver  and  their  pusses- 
siou  of  fortified  town!*  and  proviuces  in  two  directions,  one  south- 
ward toward  the  sea,  the  other  north  of  the  mountains  wbicb  skirt 
the  province  of  Canton.  It  has  been  in  foUowiog  the  Vtke 
directions,  and  in  traversing  as  conquerors  the  pi-oviuce  ofllou- 
nan,  that  they  have  at  length  arrived  in  the  vicinity  o\'  Nankin. 

It  lias  taken  three  years  and  a  half  to  make  the  progress  from 
these  monnUins.  Wc  have  seen  from  llieir  laic  capture  of  Amoy, 
bow  their  progress  has  been  made.  They  have  shown  by  their 
mode  of  treating  and  adminislering  a  province  seized,  that  they 
disturbed  no  property,  interfered  wiih  no  industry,  did  not  in- 
crease taxation,  for  they  were  content  with  feeding  themselves 
and  thfiir  figliliag-men,  without  reserving  any  sum  to  be  sent  to 
the  capital.  The  suras  destined  for  IVkin,  lliey  stopped.  The  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  province  so  treated,  saw  the  advantage  of  joining 
tlie  insunreetton,  and  so  it  has  gradually  spread,  by  contagiuu,  as 
it  were,  and  by  ilsclf,  witlioul  much  fighting,  a  very  Utile  of 
n'hich  is  always  immensely  exaggerated  in  Chinese  accounts. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  Oie  Mino-tie  set  up 
one  Tiente  or  Tientuk,  a  young  man,  who,  according  to  some, 
was  descended  from  the  last  Cliiuese  dynasty  of  the  Slings,  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  expedition  which  our  gover- 
nor sent,  or  conducted  up  ibe  Yellow  River,  and  from  the  con- 
versation which  llie  envoys  of  that  expedition  bad  with  tlie  chiefs 
of  the  insurrection  at  Nankin,  that  there  is  no  talk  amongst  them 
of  Tiente.  No  great  reliance,  indeed,  can  be  placed  upon  the 
informatioD  derived  from  this  expedition,  whose  interpreter  could 
evidently  nut  tmderstand  the  spokesman  of  the  insurgents.  Thus 
it  struck  the  interpreter,  that  there  was  difficulty  of  coming  to  au 
understanding  with  tbe  iusurgents,  because  of  a  dillerence  of 
etiaaetle,  whilst  others,  who  were  pteaeiit,  wcta  \a  dottbt.  \C  any 
sacn  difference   existed.     The  inlcrpvevec  «^iesw\\»  Wc  toimx- 
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gents  AS  nialcing  do  meulion  of  Tientei  but  as  referring  every 
authority  to  Thac-ping-ticn.  But  this  is  the  name  of  a  place; 
tiiere  is  a  town  near  Nankin  of  that  name,  and  it  might  thus  be 
hvacl-quartei^.  Or  the  word  means  some  new  empire.  Altoge- 
ther this  expedition  in  scorch  of  information  has  left  people  worse 
informed  than  they  irere  before,  except  in  the  important  points 
llial  tho  insurgents  destroyed  all  the  idols,  massacred  all  the 
Tartars,  and  showed  themselves  inclined  to  be  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  Knglish,  that  is,  provided  they  were  Protestants.  For 
our  religion  witli  them  seemed  of  more  importance  than  what 
nation  we  might  be  of 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  small  mention  of  Tiente,  and  the 
substitution  for  him  of  the  Tfaae-ping-tien,  it  is  known  that  the 
rebel  or  insurgenl  army  was  one  of  many  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
rated  orcr  localities  and  over  separate  divisions  of  the  country,  eo 
that  the  insurgent  power  woidd  seem  to  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  A  federation  than  a  centralised  empire.  The  insurrection  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  empire  which  it  has  established,  may,  perhaps,  be 
governed  by  a  council,  and  some  of  ihoso  democratic,  or  liberal 
ideas  in  politics,  which  hare  been  so  generally  united  with  Pro- 
testantism in  Europe,  may  have  come  to  modify  the  political,  as 
well  as  the  religious  ideas  of  the  conquering  innovators,  who  have 
the  fate  of  China  in  their  hands.  On  ihis  subject  it  is  probable 
that  the  documents  iu  Dr.  Neumann's  hands  will  throw  consiider- 
able  light. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  tho 
insurrection  south  of  tlie  Yellow  Uiver.  And  this  implies  the 
submission  of  Pekin,  unless  the  conjecture  sliould  prove  true  of 
the  rebels  having  disjienscd  with  the  personal  supremacy  of  an 
Emperor.  Pekin,  its  court,  its  amiy,  and  its  multitudes  of  etn- 
pioy^s,  arc,  we  know,  fed  from  the  south.  And  the  chief  use  of 
the  Grand  Canal  of  China  was  to  convey  this  sustenance  to  the 
northern  capital,  iu  return  for  which  the  northern  proviuces  sent 
little.  The  capture  of  Nankin,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies 
up  the  Grand  Canal,  must  starve  Pekin,  aud  disgust  its  popular 
tion  of  parasites  and  hangers-oa  with  the  fortunes  of  a  dynasty 
Uiat  could  not  dufend  itself,  or  preserve  its  hold  over  the  empire. 

Tht-re  is  another  possibility,  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  Russia  will 
be  made  to  sustain  the  old  Chinese  Empire  and  regime  against  what 
is  now  evident  to  be  the  Protestantism  and  Anglicanism  of  the 
South.  It  will  be  said  that  Russia  cannot  march  armies  to  such  a 
distance.  No  doubt  her  Cossacks  and  her  battering  trains  cannot 
reach  the  Great  Wall.  But  the  influence  of  llie  Czar  with  the 
Tartar  tribes  and  w  ith  the  nomad  population  of  the  Steppes  is  such, 
that  zealous  iujunctious  from  llussiu  might  pour  down  upon 
China  hordes  sufficiently  numerous  and  warlike  to  repel  any  in- 
vasioit  of  the  North  by  the  South.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
neither  the  English  nor  Americans  hare  lent  the  insurgents  any 
succour.  Such  interference  might  have  afforded  both  pretext 
jijjd  incentive  for  Rtissia  to  excite  a  civil  war  VjeVwctu  ^\\'i  ^-^^ 
regioas  of  Cbiua,  a  civil  war  by  which  abe  m\\^\\  uVUmaX^iX^  v^^^'^' 
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BT   F..A.  aflGKET, 
AOTBoa  or  "  rax  intToaT  or  h&kt,  qderv  or  acan." 

The  gol<l  and  silver  plate  which  Charles  the  Fifih  had  brou^iii 
to  ihu  mouastery  of  Yuftte  was  of  ibc  richest  character,  and  it 
was  a))prr>]>riutcd  with  profusion  to  the  various  wants  of  bis  |>crsoD 
tu)d  household.  The  plates  and  ditdies  for  bis  table,  the  various 
articles  used  in  his  toilette — ewers,  basins,  ondjugs  of  all  &izcs, 
utensils  of  every  kiod,  furniture  of  different  sorts  for  the  kitchfla. 
cellar,  pantrt',  pharmacy,  &c.,  were  ail  in  silver,  and  weighed  move 
than  fifteen  huudrcd  marks. 

Far  from  buin}^  liinilcd  aud  insufficient,  os  Sandoval  and  Robert- 
son have  represi-UlL-d  it,  the  housihuld  of  Charles  the  I'iftli  in- 
clnded  servants  whose  numbers  were  as  cxten^uve,  and  whose 
functions  as  varied  at>  his  wonts  could  possibly  have  been.  It  wu 
composed  of  fifty  persons,  some  ol' whom  resided  in  the  monaster|' 
itself,  and  others  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Quacos.  At  tlieix 
head  was  Colonel  Luis  Mcndez  Quixada,  who,  us  major-domo, 
held  the  supreme  eomnmnd  of  the  Kmpt'rar\s  household,  and  wha, 
for  thirtylivc  years,  had  rarely  been  absent  from  hi&  master 'a  side. 
After  him,  classing  them  according  to  the  amount  of  solan^  they 
■  icceived,  came  the  secretaiy ,  Gaztelu,  aud  the  physician,  Mathys, 
of  whom  had  750  fiorins,  or  i'200  a  year;  and  then  William 
ie  Morin  witli  a  salary  of  400  floiius,  as  chamberlain  and  keeper 
[»f  the  wardrobe.  Tlut  service  of  the  imperial  chamber  was  en- 
trusted tn  four  uyndajs  tie  ciimara  of  the  firbt  cla&s,  named  W'jiliam 
van  Male,  Charles  Pubest,  Ogre  Hodant,  and  Matliias  Doujart, 
with  salaries  of  300  florins  each  ;  and  to  four  harheros^  or  chamber* 
lains  of  the  second  class,  named  Nicolas  Dermgucn,  William  Yick 
Vision,  Dirck  and  Gabriel  de  Suet,  each  of  whoui  bad  *250  6oriac 
L  year.  The  clever  watchmaker,  J  uanello,  was  paid  325  florins 
Liiuually,  aud  his  assistant,  Balin,  received  a  stipend  of  200  florins, 
the  otliLT  senants  of  Charles  the  Fiftli,  neariy  all  of  whom  were 
FSolgiuns  or  Burgnudians,  ivere  an  opotbocory  aud  bit»  asbii^taxit, « 
pontlcr  and  his  assistant,  two  bakers,  a  bntler  and  ceUarmau,  a. 
brewer  aud  cooper,  two  cooks,  and  two  scullions,  a  pastry-cook, 
two  fruiterers,  a  poulterer,  a  purveyor  of  game,  a  gardener,  a  ivax- 
chandler,  three  porters,  two  silversmiths,  a  jewel -keeper,  aud  two 
laundresses.  The  gross  amount  of  their  wages  was  about  tea 
Uiou^and  florins. 

The  life  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  the  Monastery  of  Yustc  was 
entinly  separated  from  tlmt  of  the  monks,  with  whom  he  came 
rarely  into  contact.     I{e  had  chosen  among  tlicm  bis  confes&orf 

♦  CoBtinued  from  p.  \«»,  vo\.  %wot. 
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Fray  Juan  Rogla;  hu  reader,  Fray  liemardino  do,  Salnaae, ami  bi$ 
thtee  preich^ns  Fray  Fraucisco  de  ViUalba,  aTterwiirds  chaplain  to 
Pfailip  ibe  Secrmd,  Frsiy  Jnan  de  Arolcras,  aflenrards  Uishop  of 
Ibe  Canary  Ulanda,  and  Fray  Juan  dc  Santandrcs.  Witij  tl»e  as- 
aiitooce  of  these  worthy  ecclema»tics^  he  led  a  rer)'  TeligiouR  life 
Kvery  day  ho  caused  fuur  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  Ids 
Aldier,  molber,  wife,  and  himself;  at  the  last  of  these  he  alu-aye 
Msistod}  citlicr  iu  a  seat  which  had  becu  prepared  fur  him  in  tlie 
clKiir  of  the  church,  or  ii'uin  the  wiudoir  of  his  bed-room,  vhcre 
he  aeTBr  iailcd  to  place  himself  to  hear  %'es[>ers. 

Tlie  diatribotjoa  of  llie  Kinperor's  day  at  Y'uste  was  tct^'  regular, 
iu  order  iras  firequcntly  interrupted  by  politics  and  busi* 
As  soon  as  be  fi'okc,  it  uas  his  custom  to  eat  something,  as 
nach  could  never  remain  empty.  This  habit  was  so  iiu- 
,  Uiftt  n<-ither  illness  nor  his  religious  duties  prevented  him 
I  indulging  it.  Even  on  il>e  days  on  which  he  communicated, 
rary  to  Catholic  rites,  he  did  not  receire  the  consecrated  host 
Cuting;  as  a  special  bull  of  l*ope  Julius  III.  Itad  authorized  him 
ense  with  this  rule  in  1554.  As  soon  as  his  door  was 
bis  confessor,  Junn  itemla  entered  bis  room,  though  he 
was  often  preceded  by  Juanello  ;  and  Charles  prayed  utili  the 
former  and  worked  uith  tlie  latter.  At  ten  o'clock,  his  ayudfm  tic 
fr«  aud  borbfros  dressed  him.  When  his  healih  permitted,  he 
I  wcQi  10  church,  or  posted  himself  at  the  window  of  his  room, 
>  bear  mass,  always  with  profound  attention  and  extreme  devo- 
tion. When  dinner-time  arrived,  he  liked  to  cut  up  his  food  whea 
bis  bands  were  well  enough  to  do  so  :  and  meanwhile,  Van  Male 
Dr.  Matbys^  both  of  whom  were  very  learned,  rend  to  him  or 
TCfwd  with  liim  on  some  interesiinf;  subject  iu  hiMor>*  or 
Ivcieoce.  Dioncr  over,  Juau  Repla  returned,  and  usually  read  to 
iiim  some  passage  irom  St.  Uemard,  or  St.  Auguvtmc,  or  St.  Jerome, 
which  was  followed  by  a  pious  conversation.  The  Emperor  thea 
took  a  short  siesta.  At  three  oVlock,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
he  went  to  hear  a  scnuun  from  one  or  other  of  his  ihree  preachers, 
■  if  he  were  unable  to  ailcud,  which  ver}'  frequently  happened, 
Regia  bad  to  give  bim  a  summary  of  iL  Moudays,  Tuesdays, 
bursdays,  and  Saturdays,  were  devoted  to  pious  readings  by  Dr. 
)enuirdino  de  Sahaas. 
Uis  residence  at  Vustc  was  infinitclj  pleaung  to  the  Emperor. 
there  enjoyed,  with  the  utmost  calmuess,  the  unaccurtomed 
tire  of  repose  and  impn)ved  health.  Uut  the  qualities  which 
je  it  dclightlid  to  him.  threw  his  servants  into  despair.  "  The 
slitude  of  thii^  hDUS4!  aud  the  dcsolatrness  of  this  country,"  wrote 
{uixada,  "are  as  great  as  his  Majesty  could  have  desired  for  so 
ly  yeats.     It  is  the  most  desolate  and  melancholy  life  that  ever 

seen-     No  one  could   eudure  it,  except  those  who  give  up 

their  properly  and  abandon  the  world  in  order  to  become  tnonkfi.*" 

During  all  tin:  bUTDuiu'  of  1577,  excepting  those  indispoMtions 

sr  which  repose,  climate  aud  skill  could  not  triumph,  the  health 

Tthc  Ktn/teror  was  macb  better  than  iv  had  been  Wi  \uaiiv  \tt«%. 

j^e  wouad  iu  bis  fmger,  winch  had  closed  for  a  &\koil  i\-a^,  M«k 
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in  Ireatiog  which  he  made  use  of  a  decoction  of  Brazil  \rood  and 
sarsapanlla,  opened  afresh  ;  nor  could  he  succeed  iu  getting  rid  of 
liis  htemorrhoids,  the  cure  of  which  he  attempted  during  the  hot 
season  by  means  of  certain  herbs  which  Iiad  been  recommended 
and  indicated  to  hira  by  t!ie  pliysiciau,  Andrea  Mole,  lie  pcrse- 
veringly  took  his  pills  and  his  purgative  wine  of  Kcnna,  more 
£rom  habit  and  as  a  precautionary  measure  than  as  a  remedy*.  He 
was  not  more  sober  than  he  had  been  at  Xarandilla ;  and  lie  con- 
tinued to  receive  presents  and  delicacies  of  all  kinds  from  Valla- 
doHd  and  even  from  Flanders,  which  he  consumed  with  great 
relish  and  appetite.  Ilie  pleasant  and  bracing  temperature  of 
Efitrcmadura  at  this  season  of  tlie  year  had  so  far  restored  his 
strength,  Uiat  he  was  able  to  get  a  little  sporting.  "  His  Majesty,** 
wrote  Gaztclu  on  the  5th  of  June,  "  asked  for  a  gun  and  shot  two 
pigeons,  without  needing  tJic  assistance  of  any  one  to  rise  from  his 
chair,  or  to  hold  his  gun.**  He  took  it  into  his  head,  three  days 
afterwards,  to  dine  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  with  t)io  monks. 
He  was  served  at  a  sepai-ate  table  by  the  good  fi-iars,  who  senlbim 
tlie  best  dishes  their  kitchen  conld  produce,  which  were  carved,  for 
him  by  Van  Male ;  but  it  would  not  appear  that  he  was  grealljr 
tempted  by  the  viands,  for  ho  made  a  poor  meal,  and  loft  several 
dishes  untouched.  In  order  not  to  grieve  the  monks,  who  were 
astonished  at  his  abrupt  departure,  he  told  them  "  to  keep  the 
dishes  he  had  left  for  him,"  and  announced  his  intention  of  dining 
with  them  again.  He  never  trespassed  a  second  time,  however,  on 
their  hospitality. 

The  monastery  of  Yuste,  once  so  inanimate  and  solitary,  had 
become  a  centre  of  movement  and  activity.  Couriers  were  con- 
tinually arriving  and  departing.  AH  the  news  was  carefully  sent 
tliither  to  the  Emperor,  whose  advice  or  commands  were  sought  on 
almost  every  affair  of  importance.  He  was  made  the  arbiter  of 
disputes,  and  the  judge  of  difBcuU  and  delicate  cases.  He  was 
constantly  applied  to  for  favours  and  assistance  of  every  kind. 
Widows  of  veteran  soldiers  who  had  fonght  with  him  iu  Africa, 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  were  incessantly  presenting  them- 
selves before  him,  to  solicit  some  trmporar}'  aid,  others  pensions, 
and  others  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  King,  his  son,  or  the 
Hegent,  his  daughter;  and  he  never  sent  them  away  unsatisfied. 

But  it  was  in  regard  to  the  important  affairs  of  the  monarchy 
that  his  advice  was  particularly  sought.  Ho  had  paid  the  most 
snxious  attention  to  those  which  detennined  the  militarj'  proceed- 
ings of  his  son  in  Italy  and  Flanders;  and  his  intervention  had 
been  so  active  and  evident,  that  it  was  believed  that  he  was  ready 
to  leave  the  monastery,  in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
Philip,  and  penetrate  into  France  through  Navarre,  at  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  troops.  This  report,  whicli  his  daughter  had  circu- 
lated, in  order  probably  to  oblige  the  King  of  France  to  direct  a 
portion  of  hia  troops  towards  the  Pyreneau  frontier,  and  thus  to 
evacuate  Picardy,  obtained  very  general  belief.  Charles  the 
yjfth  did  uot  positively  deny  it,  even  to  \\\r  immcd\tt3le  witvatils  \ 
juid  this  fact  has  apparently  given  riBe  \o  v\ve  ftuv^jQivCiou  Cttav\wi 
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repented  of  harinf;  entered  the  monasterr,  because  he  intended  to 
leave  ji.  The  Grand  Commander  of  Alcantara,  Don  I.uis  do 
Avilo,  who  often  went  from  Plasencia,  to  visit  his  old  master  llie 
Euiperor,  at  Yiiste,  wrote  to  Vasquez,  on  the  13th  of  August,  in 
these  words:  "1  leift  Fray  Carlos  in  profound  peace,  and  triuting 
io  his  rrnewed  strength.  Ho  thinks  he  woula  be  strong  enough 
to  quit  the  convent.  Since  my  risit,  a  change  may  have  taken 
place ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  I  could  not  expect  from  the  love 
which  he  bears  his  sou,  from  his  good  courage,  and  from  his  old 
habits,  as  he  was  brought  up  in  war,  iust  as  they  say  the  sala- 
mander lives  in  fire.  The  letter  of  the  Princess,  addressed  to 
(bis  city,  and  in  which  it  is  announced  that  the  Emperor  uonr 
proposes  to  leave  Vuste,  and  to  invade  Navarre,  has  set  every  one 
here  on  the  alert.  In  tratli,  I  think  there  will  not  remain  any 
man  unwilling  to  go  with  him.  May  it  please  our  Lord  God  that, 
if  ibis  bravado,  as  the  Italians  say,  is  to  be  executed,  it  may  be  so 
speedily ;  because  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  delay  the  dight  of 
time,  and  Navarre  ia  not  Kstremadura,  where  the  winter  sets  in 
late." 

The  Emperor  really  did  not  intend,  and  was  quite  unable>  to 
undertake  this  military  expedition.  Wlieu  Quixuda  returned,  a 
few  days  after,  frnm  a  sh()rt  visit  to  Villagarcia,  he  wrote  to  Vas- 
qnt.-z,  that  Charles  the  I'ifth  was  more  vigorous  than  when  he  lefl 
him,  but  that  his  colour  vim  nut  so  good  ;  and  he  added  :  "  As  to 
who!  the  people  say  in  the  streets,  about  the  Kmperor's  departure 
from  hence,  1  have  not  perceived  anything  fresh  about  this  matter 
since  my  return ;  1  rather  found  bim  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and 
apparently  quite  settled.  If  anything  serious  has  been  said  about 
it,  he  might  do  it  solely  with  a  view  to  the  public  bene&t,  and  nu 
xnore.     Besides,  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility." 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  then  amusing  himself  with  completing  his 
establishment  in  the  monaster}*,  and  rendering  it  more  agreeable. 
He  was  arranging  the  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  his  terraces.     In 
this  he  spent  all  the  time  that  was  hit  Iiim  by  bis  pious  exercises 
and  political  correspondence.     In  addition  to  tlie  great  interest  at 
stake  in  Italy  and  on  the  side  of  France,  Charles  had  not  ocascd 
his  interference  in  the  intenninablc  affairs  of  the  King  of  Navarre  ^ 
and  the  Inlimtc  of  Portugal.     Escurra,  after  having  solicited  from^  i 
bim,  at  Burgos  and  Xarandilla,  the  cession  of  Spanish  Lombardy  , 
to  Antuine  de  Bourbon,  who   was  willing,  on    those   terms,  to  | 
become  the  ally  of  Spain  and  the  enemy  of  France,  had  come  to  i 
renew  this  negotiation  at  Vuste.     He  bad  visited  the  monastery 
in  April  and  in  July.    At  his  second  visit,  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  private  secretary  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  named  Uonrdeaux, 
and  (he  conditions  of  both  the  alliance  and  the  cession  had  been 
discussed  in  the  presence  ol  King  Gomez,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  to  communicate  them  to  the  Council  of  State  at  Val- 
ladolid.     Placing  little  confidence  in  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  whom 
bo  supposed  to  bo  in  league  with  Henry  the  Second,  the  Kniperor 
required  that  he  jthould  iirst  o(  all  yield   up   tlie  lotVxtssAi?,  ut-^ 
FivJich  Satarre  and  Bcaw,  and  give  his  wife  attA  sow  ft&W^u^ft^. 
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'Die  negotiations  did  not  end  here*  and,  a  &bort  time  afterwards, 
D<'n  Gabriel  de  la  Cuera,  sou  of  tbe  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  to 
wlioni  Autoine  dc  Bourbon  had  again  applied,  came  to  Valladulid 
with  that  prince's  ]>roposittons,  which  the  Spanish  ^ovemment 
directed  btiu  to  submit  to  the  Kmperor.  "Tliere  is  nothing  to  be 
dune  for  the  moment,"  replied  Charles  tlio  Fifth,  "except  to  keep 
up  the  negotiation  without  conceding;  nnything.'* 

Wliilat  lie  was  thus  delaying  hoelilitieR  on  the  side  of  NaTanv, 
he  opposed  everything  that  mi,sht  have  led  to  a  rnpiure  with  Por- 
tngal.  The  Court  of  Lisbon,  which  Henry  the  Second  stronglr 
desired  to  invoWe  in  the  war  n^inst  Spain,  was  giving  signs  of 
ill-will.  It  was  incessantlr  postponing  tho  return  of  the  Infanta 
Donna  Maria  to  Queen  Eleanor,  when  King  John  the  Third  died 
rather  suddenly,  on  the  1  Ith  of  June.  His  death  almost  led  to  a 
conflict  of  authority  between  his  widow.  Queen  Cathciine,  and  hi* 
danghter-in-law,  the  Princess  Donna  Juana ;  one  of  whom  was 
the  gfrandmother,  and  the  other  the  mother  of  the  new  Kinjr,  Doni 
Sebastian,  then  scarcely  three  years  old.  John  the  Third  had  left 
the  administration  of  his  States  and  the  guardianship  of  hts 
grandson  to  Catherine,  the  yonngesl  of  the  four  sisters  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  liut  Donna  Juana,  as  mother  of  the  royal  minor, 
aspired  to  that  guardianship  and  that  administration.  She  sent 
Don  Fadrique  Henriqnez  dc  Gasman  from  Vallndolid  to  Lisbon 
to  assert  her  claims;  and  directed  him  to  go  to  Vuste  on  liia  way> 
to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Kmperor. 

Charles  tlio  Fifth,  who  had  celebrated  &  funeral  serrice  m  Uie 
monastery  in  honour  of  his  brollicr-iu-Iaw,  Julin  the  Third,  ad- 
mitted Don  Fadrique  Henriquez  to  an  audience  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  at  the  same  time  as  the  ordinan.'  ambassador  from  Spain  to 
Portugal,  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza  de  Ribera.  He  told  ihem  both 
how  they  must  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Infaula.  He  authorita- 
tively suppressed  the  written  instructions  which  bis  daugbcer  b«d 
given  to  Don  Fadrique,  and  snbstiluled  others,  as  noble  as  thoy 
were  politic,  in  their  stead.  He  announced  this  substitution  to 
his  daughter  un  tlie  5lh  of  July,  in  these  tonus: — 

"  My  daughter,  F  have  heard  read  the  inslructiona  which  yon 
gave  to  Don  Fadrique  Henriquez  as  to  what  be  had  to  do  in  Por- 
tugal, It  appeared  to  me  impossible  that  he  shonkl  treat  on  your 
part  either  with  tbe  (^een  my  sister,  or  with  the  other  personages 
to  whom  yuu  have  given  hira  letter.^,  regarding  the  goremment  of 
the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  King  your  son,  any  more 
than  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  bis  household,  and  to  the 
servants  who  will  be  attached  to  it.  Therefore  I  have  forbidden 
him  to  do  so  :  it  might  produce  inconvenience  at  this  time,  and 
would  not  be  seemly.  Tlie  instructions  which  1  have  given  him, 
and  of  which  1  send  you  a  copy,  direct  him  how  he  must  act. 
Besides,  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  before  him.  It  is  well,  in 
such  cases  and  among  nrothers,  to  act  with  much  cirenmspecttou 
ID  every  particular ;  and  with  much  greater  reason,  shotUd  you 
tbas  act  towards  a  Queen  whose  daughter  ^ou  ajra.** 
Xhn  Fadrique  Henriquez  received  ihe  wnwcTv  mstracioanft  <A 
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lh»  EmperoT,  aod  ]eii  Ynste,  bearing  letters  of  condofrace  to  aH 
the  Toyml  family  ot'PorlutTaJ.  lie  proceeded  lo  Lisbon  to  cxecnte 
tba  orders,  nuc  of  Doima  Juanna,  but  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
addRMed  Qaeen  Catherine  as  his  Kistcr  with  nil  the  tender  affec- 
tiiNI  of  a  brother^  as  the  widnw  of  John  tlieTliird,  with  the  lofty 
OOOvlAtkiBS  of  a  Cfaristian  who  hftfi  retired  froni  the  world,  and 
feels  hMDaelf  more  near  tn  death  than  his  fellows,  and  as  the  Tte- 
9Hlt  of  PaiAiiRal,  with  the  pnident  insinuatinnft  of  a  consurnmate 
ncKotifttor.  His  intervention  between  the  grandmother  and  mother 
of  l>oni  Seba-stian  uras  rttry  opporlnne,  for  it  prerented  the  preten- 
flioi)9  of  the  ooe  from  coming  into  coHi<don  with  the  powers  of  ifae 
ocber.  Qmeen  Caifaerhie  retmued  botli  the  regency  of  Portugal 
and  the  i^aardiiinAhip  of  the  youug  King,  and  resif^ied  neiibe 
chttyt  nntU  more  tlian  four  years  alter  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Fif&.  As  the  temporary  mission  of  Don  Fadriqne  Hcnriqucz 
had  prodnced  no  result,  the  Kmpcror  himself  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Lisbon,  as  bis  ambassador,  Don  Juan  do  Mcudoza  de 
Ribera,  in  order  that  be  might  bold  the  first  place,  and  that  the 
uabaesador  of  the  King  of  rmocc  might  not  be  tempted  to  dispute 
with  hatm  for  precedence.  Meodoza  urged  rigorously  the  return, 
so  Ion|;  ddajrcd  and  so  impatiently  expectefl,  of  the  Infanta  r>onHa 
Mua  to  ber  mother  Queen  Kleanor;  who,  accompanied  by  ber 
iaBcpmfala  companion,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  came  into  Kstre- 
mmdmm  to  B»et  ber. 

The  two  sisters,  united  by  destiny  and  affection,  were  rejoiced 
to  find  this  opportunity  of  visiting  their  brother,  the  Emperor, 
whom  tliey  loved  extremely,  and  who  had  always  treated  them 
with  as  much  confidence  as  tenderness.  Eleanor,  tlien  fifty-niue 
years  of  Bg«,  was  his  senior  by  fifteen  months,  kind,  gentle,  and 
submissive,  void  of  ambition,  and,  almost  without  a  will  of  her  own, 
sJic  hud  bosn  the  flexible  instrument  of  tlie  policy  of  her  grand- 
ffttfaer  and  of  ber  brother,  who  had  placed  ber  snccesstrcly  on  tire 
thnsH  of  Portugal  and  France.  The  widow  of  two  kings — of 
JtaNBaaael  the  Fortunate,  whom  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  gircn 
her  at  her  first  husband,  and  of  the  brilliant  but  unfaithful  Francis 
I.,  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  caused  her  to  espouse  after  the 
battle  of  Pa*-in,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid, — 
slie  bed  now  joined  her  sister  with  the  resolution  never  to  leave 
her,  decUring  that  slie  would  follow  her  whithersoever  she  might 
go,  and  would  aeiiociate  her  in  all  the  resolutions  she  might  adopt. 
The  suna  damtedness  which  Queen  Eleanor  felt  towards  the 
Qacen  ai  Htmgaiy  was  Mt  hv  the  Queen  of  Hungary  for  the 
£mperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  She  had  consecrated  hei-self  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  the  service  of  that  brother,  whom  she  called 
'*her  ull  in  iliis  world  after  God,"  and  whose  vigour  of  mind  and 
loftiness  of  character  she  shared  in  no  small  degree.  Clear- 
Bighted,  resolnto,  high-spirited,  indefatigable,  skilled  in  govern- 
ment, and  experienced  even  in  war,  prudent  in  business,  full  of 
resources  in  difficulties,  acting  firmly  and  with  manly  courage  in 
danger,  never  allowing  herself  to  be  surprised  or  cvvaV  *V\i^\\\i^ 
circutastaaces,  she  irad  ruled  tJic  Netherlands  wixVi  tiwe  t&IiSaV 


At  his  abdication,  Charles  the  Fifth  was  anxious  to  secure  to  his 
son  the  assistance  ot  such  ^^at  experience;  but  Queen  Man' had 
persistently  refused  to  retain  her  post,  saying  that  she  was  desiirous 
of  repose  and  tlmt  "  she  did  not  care,  in  her  old  age,  to  recom> 
ineuce  governing  under  a  young  king ;  for  a  woman  of  fifty,  after 
twenty -lour  years  of  service,  ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  with  one  God  and  one  master."  She  therefore  besought 
her  brother  to  allow  her  the  gratification  of  accompanying  him 
into  Spain,  in  order  to  bring  her  sister  nearer  to  her  daughter,  and 
to  be  able  to  reside  in  greater  proximity  to  himself. 

The  two  Qtieens,  who  had  accompanied  the  Kmperor  on  bis 
journey  from  the  Netherlands  as  far  as  Valladolid,  left  that  city 
on  tiie  iHth  of  September  to  rejoin  their  brother,  from  whom  they 
had  been  separated  for  ten  months.  They  travelled  by  short 
stages  to  I'lstremadura,  where  the  country-house  of  the  Count  of 
Oropesa  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them ;  and  thev  arrived  at 
Yuste  on  the  28th.  The  Emperor  was  extremely  delighted  at 
seeing  them  again.  They  found  him  fully  occupied  by  the  great 
events  which  were  occurring  in  France,  and  seeking  amusement  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  house  and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden. 
A  letter  written  the  evening  after  their  arrival  contains  this 
passage:  "  Her  Majesty  is  anxious  to  know  what  has  happened, 
and  what  course  her  son  lias  taken  after  having  finished  liis  enter- 
prise. He  thinks  that  tlic  weather  alone  can  have  prevented  hts 
receiving  this  news.  Tlie  Emperor  delights  in  takiug  pastime  in 
the  construction  of  a  covered  garden  on  the  high  tcnace,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  has  had  a  fountain  placed ;  and  he  has  planted 
its  sides  and  all  around  with  many  orange-trees  and  llowere.  He 
projects  doing  tlie  same  thing  on  the  lower  terrace,  where  he  is 
also  preparing  an  oratorc." 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  also  busy  witli  the  plan  of  another  building 
in  which  he  intended  to  lodgL-  his  son  when  Philip  H.  should 
return  to  Spain,  and  visit  him  at  Yuste.  The  Queens,  his  sistci-s, 
to  whom  he  did  not  ofler  accommodation  in  liis  own  house,  remained 
for  two  months  at  Xaraudilla.  They  frequently  went  to  the 
monastery  to  enjoy  the  society'  and  conversation  of  their  brother ; 
and,  in  order  to  be  near  him,  lodged  frequently  at  Quacos. 
During  all  tliis  autumn  the  Emperor's  health  was  excellent,  bis 
heart  was  satisfied,  and  his  temper  joyful.  But  the  cold  of  the 
ensuing  winter  and  the  political  mistakes  of  Philip  II.  and  the 
Duke  uf  Alba  in  France  and  Italy,  brought  back  his  infirmities 
with  increased  violcuce  aud  permanence,  and  left  him,  as  wc  shall 
see,  as  discontented  in  mind  as  enfeebled  in  body. 
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Theur  sal  au  aged  man, 

And  by  him  a  lair  youth  ; 
Their  eager  glances  ran 
Over  the  book  of  truth, 
XVliich  in  the  old  slaiucd  wiudow  lay, 
Whilst  on  it  slrvained  the  light,  in  many  a  coloured  ray. 

The  old  roan's  hair  was  white 

As  snow  on  mountains  high  ; 
The  young  man's  hair  was  bright, 
And  hung  luxuriantly, 
Clustering  around  an  open  forehead,  where 
The  proudly-swelling  veins  his  mounting  Ufe-hlood  bare. 

And  he  was  like  his  sod^ 
As  evening  is  lo  mom, 
When  his  briglic  circuit  run. 
And  of  his  fierceness  shorn, 
The  summer  s  sun  sets  in  the  purpled  skies, 
And  steeps  the  grey  mist's  veil  with  soU  and  fading  dros. 

The  old  man's  ashen  brow 

Glowed  brightly,  and  bis  eye, 
So  still  and  sunk,  but  now 
AVas  flashing  eagerly. 
He  turned  upon  the  youth  a  gaze  which  fathers  know  ; 
Ho  read  him  burulug  words ;  his  voice  was  calm  and  low. 

"  A  thing  was  brought  in  secret  to  my  car. 

In  thoughtfi  from  visions  of  the  silent  night, 
Wnieu  detp  slecj)  fallclh  upon  men — a  fear 
And  trembling  came  upon  me  ;  al  the  sight 
My  bones  all  shook  and  my  hair  stood  upright. 
A  spirit  possild  then  before  my  face. 

Before  my  eyes  it  stood,  but  not  in  light ; 
A  voice  spoke  in  dccj)  silence,  and  my  gaze 
Was  on  an  image  then,  but  I  no  form  could  trace. 

**  Shall  man  than  his  Creator  be  more  pure  ? 

Than  God  shall  mortal  man  be  deemed  more  just  ? 
WfaoM  present  light  not  angels  can  endure, 
Who  in  those  seraph  i^ervants  jiuts  no  trust ; 
How  much  in  those  who  dwell  in  clay,  there  must 
He  less  of  honour  ?  who  are  crushed  and  die 

Before  tho  moth,  who  frami'd  arc  of  dust, 
Who  hourly  fall,  as  morn  and  evening  fly, 
And  pass  u/moticed  hence  into  etcmVlv.^' 
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That  youthful  eye  was  fixed 
Upon  the  old  man's  face  ; 
How  many  thoughts  were  mixed 
In  its  impassioned  gaze! 
As  one  who  hears  an  angel's  voice,  he  liung 
With  reference  and  joy  upon  his  father's  tongue. 

"  Yes,  so  it  is,*"  he  mnrmnred  ;  for  at  first 
His  calm  voice  faltered  ;  from  his  eye  there  bnrst 
The  unresisted  tear ;  but  warming  now, 
He  dashed  the  gathering  darkness  from  his  hrow> 
(As  trembling  fingers  sweep  at  first  the  strings 
Of  some  wild  haq>  witli  fear;  but  soon  it  fiings. 
In  bolder  strains,  its  melody  around, 
The  minstrers  spirit  kindling  at  the  sound,) 
And  spoke  in  firmer  lone,—"  Yes,  it  is  so, 
For  I.  alas !  have  proved  it,  and  I  know 
Jts  secret  wisdom  ;  I,  of  old,  like  you, 
Rejoiced  in  young  life's  freshness,  and  the  dew 
Sparkled  as  bright  around  my  morning  way, 
Its  thousand  spangles  painted  witli  the  ray 
Of  Hope's  gay  sun ;  and  my  young  spirit's  thirst 
For  knowledge  was  as  strong,  when  on  me  burst 
The  sight  of  all  its  riches ;  in  my  dreams 
Danced  with  linked  hands  glad  fotms  in  cloudless  beamst 
And  they  have  melted  from  me — melted  all ;; 
Some  voice  unheard  by  me  still  seemed  to  call 
Them  ciue  by  one  away ;  and  1  was  left 
In  life's  grey  truth  of  that  glad  band  bereft. 
Thick  darkness  fell  around  me,  and  there  came 
Strange  shapes  instead,  of  blackness  and  of  flame. 
Which  forced  upon  my  hmlhing,  shrinking  eye, 
Thirsting  for  rest,  tlieir  hatetul  company. 
But  it  was  long  before  my  spirit  bowed 
To  Ills  high  will,  at  whose  command  the  crowd 
Of  foul  dislemf>crcd  phantoms  passed  away, 
And  left  me  calm  and  happy  ;  tbougli  the  day 
Was  somewhat  spent  with  me.     Since  ;  evening  light 
Has  gathered  mildly  round  me,  and  the  night 
Seen  often  near  me,  in  my  waking  Lrauce, 
Looks  on  me  with  a  gentle  countenance. 
Life  has  passed  strangely  with  me;^ — ouce  I  knew 
But  joy  ond  rapture  in  ft ;  then  it  grew 
Into  a  fearful  dream,  which  passed  not  soon; 
At  last  it  melted  from  me,  and  my  noon 
Saw  a  fresh  spring  with  gayest  blossoms;  then 
Came  on  the  calm  old  age  of  peaceful  men. 
What  ?  Ibou  would*st  have  me  toll  it  thee  ?  and  why 
Should  I  gainsay  that  earnest  asking  eye  ? 
For  t))ou  perchance  wouldst  pause  and  learn  of  me 
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'*  Wei),  I  was  what  tfaou  art,  and  in  me  glowed 
High  ihoiighta  and  longings  ;  hidden  science  showed 
Her  veiled  fonn  to  rac,  untl  I  fallowed  where 
She  led  my  eager  steps ;  eartli,  sea,  and  air 
Had  wonders  for  me,  and  I  loved  ihcm  all ; 
There  was  in  Ihera  a  voice  of  power  to  call 
My  hidden  spirit  forth  ;  and  thus  my  name 
Grew  comrann  in  men's  cars  and  <lear  to  fame. 
Then  gathered  round  me  other  spirits,  who 
TTiirsied  lo  leam  from  me  whate'er  I  linew 
Of  Nature's  secret  things ;  their  Haltering  nursed 
What  had  been  but  a  spark,  until  it  hurst 
Into  a  deadly  flame,  and  poisoned  all 
My  bosom's  pnrity  ; — it  w;w  the  fall 
of  poisoned  air  upon  Ihe  fniitful  earlli. 
What  was  it  ?  saycst  thou  ;  't  was  ambition's  birth 
Within  my  tainted  heart;  the  thirst  for  power 
Which  grew  upon  mc  ;  from  that  evil  hour 
I  loved  not  wisdom  purely,  for  her  store 
Of  various  treasure  gladdened  mc  no  more 
For  its  own  richness,  but  because  ihey  might 
Bo  steps  b}*  which  lo  cUmb  fair  fortune's  height 
The  giddy  lieight  men  gaze  upon.     I  heard 
My  name  oft  whispered  now,  as  one  who  feared 
No  secret  wisdom,  and  I  let  it  pass, 
As  what  might  help  my  rising  hime  :  alas  ! 
I  little  knew  what  was  before  me  then, 
But  1  was  pleased  ;  for,  as  I  walketl,  old  men 
With  secret  touch  would  stir  each  other's  side, 
And  the  quick  turning  eye  would  mark  my  stride. 
'ITic  merry  child  who  gambolled  at  Uie  door, 
Its  eager  mother  caught,  and  qiuckly  bore 
Clear  from  my  path,  lest  evil  eye  should  smite 
Its  innocent  freshness;  or  unholy  blight 
Fall  from  my  passing  shadow  on  its  head. 
Men  came  to  me  in  trouble,  for  ihey  said 
That  wisdom  dwelt  with  me,  and  inly  thought 
That  from  man's  enemy  my  »kill  1  bought, 
Which  was  but  built  upon  observance  fine, 
Oft&nglcd  threads  they  brought  me  to  untwine. 

But  dearly  did  I  pay  to  quit  the  cost 
Of  ihal  false  fame;  fur  I  had  wholly  lost 
The  innocent  joy  true  wisdom  can  bestow, 
The  eager  search,  the  thrilling  bosom's  glow. 
When  truth  reveals  herself,  long  sought  in  vain, 
And  prized  more  highly  for  the  search's  pain. 
Yet  thwe  were  limes  in  which,  ibo'  deeply  stained* 
By  love  of  praise,  my  belt' r  mind  rei:aiucd 
Much  of  its  early  freshoc9&  :  evening  s  \iour 
BreaOicd  softly  o'er  my  soul  with  heaUng  vo^ct*, 
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Wlien  in  its  balmy  stillness  I  could  stray 
And  wander  from  meu*s  busy  baunU  away. 

There  was  a  little  wood  hard  by  the  town; 
The  earliest  flowers  bloomed  there — and  lighting  down, 
To  rest  from  weary  flight  his  drooping  wing, 
Tliere  first  the  luclling  nij^hliugalo  would  sing 
His  song  of  joyous  rapture:  much  I  loved, 
Wlien  evening's  whispering  breath  just  gently  moved 
Amongst  the  rustling  leaves,  to  wander  there. 
And  catch  the  melody  of  sighiog  air — 
Or  listen  in  the  pauses  of  the  breeze, 
To  the  glad  stream  which  sung  amongst  the  trees. 
It  was  so  still  sometimes^  that  I  could  hear 
The  small  birds  gliding  past ;  or,  hovering  near, 
Tlie  rapid  beating  of  ttie  hawk-moth's  wing. 
Sporting  at  large  in  flowery  revelling. 

There  I  had  wandered  on  a  summer's  night, 
And  silently  I  watched  in  fading  light, 
The  harmless  things  who  gambolled  gaily  there, 
The  rabbit,  the  small  field-mouse,  and  the  hare — 
How,  in  the  dusky  light,  they  ventured  near- 
Then  starting  wildly  otF  with  sudden  fear, 
Fled  witli  pranckt  cars  from  my  loo  curious  gaze, 
Lost  in  the  falling  dew's  bewildering  haze, 
I  sat  amongst  God's  creatures  in  the  wood 
And  my  glad  spirit  bounded  at  their  good. 

Long  time  I  lingered  there — the  evening  star 
Lighted  no  more  the  weary  traveller — 
The  evening  breezes,  too,  had  died  away: 
And  the  dew  sparkled  bright  on  every  spray, 
T  was  such  a  quiet  niglit,  so  calm  and  clear, 
ITiat  on  the  silent  air  I  just  could  hear 
The  far-ofl"  chime  of  the  cathedral  tower 
Sullenly  chaunting  forth  the  midnight  hour. 
I  turned  to  quit  tlie  wood,  and  as  I  passed, 
Along  the  moss-grown  path,  a  sudden  blast, 
Of  cold  night-air  swept  o'er  mo  from  on  high, 
'I'hc  tall  trees  answered  with  a  mournful  sigh, 
And — why  I  know  not,  for  I  was  not  prone, 
Bewildering  fancy's  baseless  power  to  own, — ' 
A  chill  crept  o'er  my  spirit,  and  there  rose, 
Upon  my  mind,  dim  shapeless  forms,  of  woes, 
Haunting  my  onward  path — I  turned  to  take, 
One  straining,  lingering,  look — as  men  forsake 
Scenes  dear  to  childhood's  sports.     How^  still  it  lay ! 
The  gust  had  passed ;  and,  save  some  wild  leafs  play. 
Just  lightJy  whispering  lo  the  pailm^Vitecie, 
Stecpoa  ID  calm  moonlight  slept  tVic  w\ew\.  Xxtic^. 
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My  ruffled  spirit  uniicd  the  soothing  power, 

or  healing  nature,  in  that  quiet  hour. 

The  slorm  was  hushed — yet  slill  broke  ou  the  shore, 

The  swelling  wave.     I  could  not  as  before, 

Feed  calmly  ou  glad  thoughts;  for  memory  stirred 

Sadly  withiu  me.     Whispers  1  had  heard, 

And  darli  hints  dropped  for  uie  of  danger  near, 

My  mouutiug  spirit  proudly  scorning  fear, 

Had  put  them  from  me  all;  as  things  of  nought. 

Now,  like  old  griefs  new  woke,  their  presence  wrought 

Strange  feelings  in  me — doubtful  questions  rose 

What  was  this  peril?     Who  these  secret  foesr 

The  town  lay  stretched  before  me;  it  was  hushed 
Id  weary  silentness.     By  day  had  rushed, 
Upon  the  listening  ear  tlie  vising  Hood 
Of  mingled  sounds.     How  voiceless  now  it  stood. 
Tlie  light  mist  crept  aitiund  it,  on  whose  waves 
While  moonlight  luy,  as  on  a  tide  which  laves 
Some  rocky  coast.     Whilst  high  above  its  power, 
Ko8C,  like  dark  isles,  each  steeple,  dome,  and  tower. 

Ob  !  what  a  world  of  life  was  gathered  there, 
Wiihiu  the  glancing- of  an  eye.     Despair 
Tossing  on  restless  couch.     Hope  gaily  bright. 
Crowding  with  painted  joys  the  dreamy  sight; 
Hearl-ealing  care's  sad  vigil,  nightly  kept, 
O'er  Uie  poor  bed  where  crowded  children  slept— 
Slept  fearfully — and  dreamed  of  hunger's  pain, 
To  wake  with  morning  light  and  weep  again ; 
The  heavy  sleep  of  pumpcred  luxury; 
And  the  pale  miser's  half-closed  wakeful  eye; 
£ach  filled  with  his  owu  thoughts,  as  if  there  were 
No  hope  but  his  and,  besides  his,  no  care. 

So  angels  look  upon  this  busy  world, 
Hovering  aloft  on  peaceful  wing  unfurled. 
And  weep  to  see  our  low  hearts  pnnt  and  strive, 
£ach  in  his  little  sphere  so  fearfully  alive. 

Just  where  I  stood,  the  free  and  sandy  soil, 
Was  channelled  out,  by  busy  workmen's  toil. 
For  the  town's  use :  and  jiassing  years  had  seen, 
Kude  columns  rise  and  arches  sirclch  between — 
A  labyrinth  of  caverns;  many  a  time. 
The  secret  haunt  of  misery  and  crime. 

There  was  a  mstliog  in  tlie  caves:  the  light  of  day 
Just  entered  them  at  best.     The  feeble  ray 
Of  the  pale  moon  their  thtvshuld  scarce\y  cYO»ac<\, 
Ajid  ia  deep  gloom  the  gazing  eye  was  \oftV. 
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It  was  tbo  sound  of  feet:  dim  shadows  pour 

Forth  from  that  darkness,  in  a  monieut  moro, 

Close  at  my  side  they  stood :  Ihcir  panting  breath 

Fell  ou  my  cheek.     A  fierce  and  sudden  death 

Seemed  siucly  mine  ;  for  nought  against  tliat  band 

Availed  the  strife  of  one  unarmed  hand. 

It  lasted  scarce  a  uioment — I  was  bound  j 

With  ready  skill  my  siruggHug  voice  was  drowned ; 

And  I  was  hurried  forcibly  away, 

1  knew  not  where.     Across  my  brows  there  lay 

A  close-drawn  raautlc — yet  it  seemed  at  last. 

That  through  Uiu  silent  city's  streets  we  passed. 

And  now  along  some  cloistered  aisle  we  went. 

Whose  heavy  wall  a  whispering  echo  sent 

After  our  passing  feet;  the  chilly  hrealli 

Of  the  damp  air  clung  like  the  dews  of  death. 

And  now  we  paused — a  secret  signal  made, 

The  heavy  gates  reluctantly  obeyed — 

Tlic  portal  past,  aud  Icll  the  outward  air, 

Through  corridors  and  passages  lliey  bear 

My  unresisting  weight ;   and  now  they  stopped; 

My  pinioned  arms  I'cleased,  the  mantle  dropped. 

And  passing  quickly  through  the  closing  door. 

They  vanished  from  my  sight.     Upon  Ibc  floor 

Of  a  small  cell  I  lay  :    strong  shuddering  pres.sed 

Upon  niy  sickening  heart;    for  I  had  gnesscdj 

Too  fatally  aright,  tho  deadly  aim 

Of  this  strange  scia:ure.     \Vhispercd  rumours  came 

Abroad  upon  the  air,  from  time  to  lime. 

E'en  from  those  secret  cells  of  blood  and  crime. 

Men  spoke  beueatli  their  breath,  and  trembled,  too, 

As  gtxltt,  who  talk  by  night  of  i^obUus,  do. 

Of  unknown  changes ;  of  the  torturer's  arts, 

Of  Reason  lost  through  pain  ;   of  broken  hearts. 

And  men  had  learned  lo  tremble,  but  to  hear 

The  dread  tribunal  named.     Suspicious  fear 

Was  severing  man  from  man.    Few  dared  to  speak 

To  their  own  bosom  friend:   for,  but  to  break 

The  iron  silence  of  the  soul — a  breath, 

A  whispered  thought,  might  lead  to  bonds  and  death. 

And  each  suspected  each  ;    for  none  knew  where 
Those  deadly  spies  were  planted ;   e*en  the  air, 
The  very  common  air  of  Heaven  appeared 
Sworn  of  their  council ;   and  so  all  men  feared 
His  friend,  his  innocent  children,  his  own  wife — 
E'en  they  might  rob  him  unawares  of  life. 

Men  lookod  at  one  another,  and  there  grew 
A  gloom  upon  their  brows  ^  and  o'er  the  hue 
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Of  ruddy  hcailh  a  suddcu  palcncBS  stole. 
As  dark  suspiciou  flutlored  o'er  the  souL 

And  was  I  there,  indeed  }  or  was  it  all 

A  nixht-mare  of  the  &oul  ? — tlie  unreal  £all 

Of  dark-faced  vistous  o'er  me  ?    No,  1  moved 

My  waklug  limbs,  alas !  and  sadly  proved 

That  it  iras  real  all ;  and  yet  I  lay 

llalf-lrauced  in  wild  tumultuous  tliuugbt>>  till  day. 

Soon  aii  Uie  struggling  liglit  would  serve  to  tell 

The  scant  proportions  of  iny  narrow  cell, 

Aly  restless  eye  with  idle  eanie&tDej>a 

Bad  oVr  and  o'er  the  room  as  meaning  less 

To  sec,  than  to  be  busy.    Weary  days 

It  strayed  around,  with  an  unuieaiiing  gaze, 

All  seeing,  noting  notliing.     Tliere  wns  nought 

To  till  its  sense,  or  waken  one  glad  thought. 

Ah  t  who  can  deem  aright,  who  has  not  tried, 

Of  the  wild  torturing  funcics  which  abide 

lu  such  a  dull  enforced  :>olilude  I 

Still,  lonely  musings  I  had  ever  wooed 

With  an  unusual  ardour;  the  full  store 

Of  rich  companionship,  which  Nature's  lore 

Flings  prodigal  around  us,  1  had  loved 

With  an  exultuig  love;  and  it  had  proved 

My  weary  spirit's  bust  rt-fretibment,  by  the  hour 

To  watch  the  small  birds  play;   a  leaf,  or  flower. 

Or  the  bright  glattciug  grass  upon  the  green, 

Gave  roe  sweet  communings  with  things  unseen. 

But  here  were  none  of  these  ;  here  nuUiing  brought 

Or  change  or  leisure  to  the  weary  thought, 

Which  never  rested,  but  would  wander  still 

O'er  the  same  aching  sense  of  liupoless  lU. 

The  barren  walls  which  girded  me  about. 

The  very  sighing  of  the  wind  shut  out, 

No  wandering  ray  of  sunny  tight  could  pass. 

The  dim,  stained  surface  of  the  distaut  glass. 

No  rest  stole  on  my  sense,  troui  eye  or  ear 

It  was  the  passionate  sameness  of  desjiair. 

There  was  an  horrid  stillness  which  possessed 
The  stagnant  air;  my  thirsty  cars  bad  blessed 
The  smallest  echo,  wl^uch  liad  wa/tcd  round 
To  their  dull  sense,  Uic  fellowsliip  of  souud. 
If  but  a  dour  had  creaked,  enough  to  give 
Audible  proof  that  some  one  else  did  live; 
If  nature's  common  music  I  bad  heard, 
The  fluttering  wing — the  clear  note  of  some  bird  ; 
Or  if  it  were  but  some  small  lisping  child, 
Whose  tongue,  half  tutored,  often  waudured  wild. 
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In  babblings  without  sense;  I  siill  had  blest 
Augbt  that  had  brolien  in  on  that  dead  rest ; 
Which  to  have  answered  me  again  would  try. 
And  when  I  spoke,  have  spoken  in  reply. 
How  oft  did  I  before  with  thankless  ear, 
The  joyful  sounds  of  1i%'ing  voices  hear; 
Tlic  markers  frcqacnt  buzz, — the  seller's  shout, — 
The  idle  laughter  of  the  rabble  rout  ? 
How  oft  did  I,  nor  knew  my  blessing,  share 
The  various  concert  of  the  common  air, 
The  insect's  hum,  the  wild  bird's  in  the  tree, 
Kejoicing  nature's  ceaseless  jubilee  ! 

Now — as  the  weary  wanderer  in  the  waste, 
Reaching  with  fainting  steps  some  spring  at  last 
O'er  the  cool  wave,  wliere  silver  bubbles  play, 
Bends  down  with  feverVl  lips,  as  he  would  stay 
Chained  to  that  common  blessing — I  had  found, 
As  angel  songs,  ttie  luxury  of  sound. 
And  I  had  prized,  oh,  far  beyond  all  choice, 
The  natural  music  of  auothcr^s  voice. 
Xo  form  of  man  I  saw,  save  those  who  bore 
And  set  my  daily  food  within  the  door. 
To  those  in  dungeons,  1  hare  heard  it  said, 
That  t'en  the  surly  gaoler's  heavy  tread, 
Becomes  a  welcome  sound  ;  for  in  his  face. 
Hard  tho*  it  be,  yet  something  they  can  trace, 
Of  that  which  lonely  men  still  love  to  see, 
The  common  form  of  their  humanity. 
It  was  not  so  with  me,  they  were  s(»  still. 
They  grew  a  visible  portion  of  my  ill. 
As  they  drew  near  I  heard  no  footsteps  fall. 
They  glided  in,  like  shadows  on  the  wall ; 
Most  silently  the  door  rolled  back  ;  and  then 
Beside  me  stood  these  likenesses  of  men  ; 
Hends,  in  man's  shape,  1  deemed,  and  loathed  the  sigbt,- 
Their  silence  said,  that  sound  had  perished  quite. 
They  mocked  ray  madness ;  like  still  forms  in  sleep. 
Whose  bodiless  presence  o'er  the  senses  creep. 
At  first  I  spoke  to  them,  in  humble  guise, 
I  knew  not  then,  man  could  fur  man  devise 
Such  lasting  anguish.     But  one  passing  word 
I  prayed  for — ^boolless  toil ! — no  muscle  stirred; 
Vainly  I  knelt  before  them  ;  raved  in  vain  ; 
AVith  passionless  eye  they  gazed  upon  my  pain. 
My  very  stamping  foot  returned  no  sound. 
And  my  voice  faltered,  echoetei<s  and  drowned. 
At  first  I  raised  it  oft,  then  less  and  less, 
It  made  me  tremble  at  its  hollowness. 
My  ifhapvless  J*ancies  its  strange  Bou;\tV  \ncT«a.%e4> 
And  sUencc  was  niore  silent  when  il  ce&&^> 
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;  Tery  long  I  deemed  1  sbould  endure 
These  bitter  sorrows;  niadnc&s  soon  would  cure 
The  Nvakin^^  agony  of  tbougbt,  and  shed 
Its  moody  vision  o'er  my  soul  instead. 
And  then  my  tortured  spirit  shrank  from  this, 
As  llie  worst  fonn  of  helpless  trrctclicdness. 
To  be  that  abject  outcast^  fearful  thing, 
Foaming  in  fiiry,  sunk  in  drivelling  ; 
It  were  loo  dreadful — worse  than  death  would  seem 
The  idiofs  laughter,  or  the  maniac's  scream. 
Another  day  I  deemed  I  could  not  bear : 
Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  on  and  1  was  tlierc. 
My  restleiss  tliunglils  still  ran  their  aching  round, 
My  eye  still  dead  to  sight,  my  car  to  sound. 
My  spirit  struggled  on  ;  they  deemed  me  grown 
Senseless  and  dull,  lifer's  mounting  spirit  flown. 
And  so  it  was:  for  when  my  torturers  came 
Ai  last  to  talie  me  thence,  no  sudden  flame 
Of  joy  lit  up,  or  wonder;  but  I  went 
Stupidly  forth.     Along  low  ai.sles  was  bent 
In  gloomy  twilight  our  long  winding  way. 
Once,  far  before,  1  thought  I  saw  the  day. 
Too  bright  to  look  upon.     No  word  they  spoke, 
No  muttered  sound  of  life  the  silence  broke ; 
Only  ourniuiQed  feel,  just  whispered  low, 
Ijkc  lo  a  light  bird's  tread  on  yielding  snow. 
A  still  door  opened  on  a  lofty  hall. 
My  long-imprisoned  eye  scarce  saw  it  alf. 
So  large  it  was — or  else  it  seemed  lo  be — 
As  things  look  large  in  childhood's  mcmorr. 
Within  it  sat  grave  forms  of  reverend  men, 
And  groups  were  standing  round.     Some  held  the  pen, 
As  to  note  down  what  passed  ;  the  table  bore 
Strange  shapes  of  cunning  artifice;  and  more 
Lay  here  and  there  about.     My  glancing  eye 
Shrunk  sickeued  from  the  sight — 1  scarce  knew  why — 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  chilling  shudder  went, 
As  my  heart  whispered — "Torture's  Instrument.'* 
Another  moment,  and  1  stood  before 
Tlie  steady  gaze  of  the  Inquisitor. 
My  giddy  senses  reeled;  the  room  swam  round; 
Ou  my  full  ears  then  woke  a  dull  sweet  sound, 
Of  many  water's  falling ;  then  it  seems 
Like  angel's  voices  1  had  heard  in  dreams ; 
Through  every  nerve  the  sense  of  pleasure  ran, 
I  heard  soft  music — 'I  was  the  voice  of  man. 

Few  were  his  words,  suppressed  his  tone, 

And  to  unpractised  eyes  it  seemed 
That  very  human  kindness  shone 
Id  that  Hwootb  face,  and  that  there  gUauifeA 
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A  mild  and  soflened  radiance  in  bis  eye, 
The  painted  reil  aye  woni  by  demon  cruelty. 

He  spoke — so  soft  a  voice,  it  scarcely  stirred 

The  floating  air,  or  woke  its  puUes  fine; 
Felt  by  a  natural  instinct,  and  not  heard, 

It  sUile  upon  the  seuiie,  as  liquids  join 
And  iulcrlwine  their  several  substances, 
That  the  eye  cannot  trace  the  very  cliange  it  see*. 

Aod  many  a  one,  id  Tear  or  danger's  hour 

Would,  tnrn  to  such  a  man,  ot'pity  sure. 
As  children  ily  to  trees,  when  dork  clouds  lour — 

T'wcrc  safer  far  their  pcriU  to  endure— 
Yet  something  in  tliat  placid  look  there  bunied, 
From  which  an  innocent  child  with  natural  loathing  turned* 

What  is  that  deep  philosophy  which  glows 

In  the  young  heart, — oVr  which  have  never  breathed 

The  gales  of  earthly  care  ?  which  nothing  knows 

Of  Boul'abasing  ttliame,  fnr  wlioui  the  hours  are  wreathed* 

AVith  roses  ever  sweet,  that  from  the  brink 

Of  buch  a  cold  abyss  with  shuddering  cry  tliey  shrink. 

"  Brother,  it  has  been,"  said  he, 
**  By  many  whispered,  that  there  be 

In  thy  j^Iowing  bosom  hid, 

SccreL"  by  the  church  forbid ; 

Tiiat  by  thee  oft  practised  are, 

Uudemeath  a  lurid  star, 

Magic  rites  which  have  the  power 

In  that  dark  unholy  hour, 

With  sinful  men  in  league  to  bind 

The  enemy  of  human  kind." 
He  ceased.     Vet  wheu  he  ceased  1  scarce  could  know. 
So  soft  his  voice,  so  passionless  and  low. 

As  one  who  strives  from  restless  sleep  to  wake. 

And  yet  is  held  in  his  uneasy  trance 
By  viewless  bonds — 1  vainly  strove  to  make 

Some  answer  to  thai  wailing  countenance. 
Whose  still  eye  froze  my  spirit,  as  the  snake 
Benumbs  the  fluttering  bird  within  the  tangled  brake. 

I  spoke  at  last.     I  know  not  what  t  said, 

The  stifling  stillness  weighed  upon  my  braui, 

My  struggling  breath  was  choked,  and  through  my  head 
Rolled  the  dull  ihrobbings  of  deep-seated  paio. 

A  misty  veil  before  my  eyes  was  spread, 

Votil  that  silvery  voice  awoVe  vtuu  &n<\  'W&ed. 


TBB   WSIltD   MAK. 

**  Sinful  broUier!  we  have  beard 
Id  erery  bebiUtiug  word 
Which  that  ready  tou^uti  halh  spoke, 
Seen,  in  every  glance  which  broke 
From  Uiy  timid  reslle&s  eyci 
Proofs  of  deep  iniquity. 
Sinful  brother,  speak,  confess 
All  (by  hidden  wickedness." 

Again  the  weiglit  of  that  dead  silence  lay 

Upon  my  heart  lilce  lead,  and  nolliing  could  I  say. 

"  Of  its  dark  burden  let  his  soul  be  eased." 
T  was  all  be  said.     The  sijcechlcss  fi^'urcs  seized 
Upon  iDV  yielding  limbs  ;  a  giddy  Uance 

Stole  o'er  my  faiutiug  senses,  and  1  knew 
Nought  of  what  followed,  till  1  saw  the  glance 

Of  thai  culm  eye  fixed  on  roe;  heavy  dew 
As  that  of  death  burst  forth  upon  my  brow  ; 
Wiib  sudden  start  1  slrorc  to  move;  but  now 
Tlie  deadly  work  of  torture  was  begun. 
In  every  vein  keen  thrills  of  anguish  nm, 
Strains  each  racked  muscle.     Vain  were  it  to  try 
To  paint  that  dream  of  helliab  agony. 
It  lasted  until  ebbing  life 
Feebly  prolonged  the  doubtful  strife. 

It  was  not  pity's  roice  which  stole 
Upon  that  seeming  gentle  soul. 
But,  leM  the  languid  pulse  quite  cease. 
And  death  their  tortured  i)rcy  release, 
With  eye!)  which  drunk  my  agonies,  the  bond 
With<lrcw  reluctantly  their  demon  hand, 
I  woke  agaiu  within  my  narrow  cell, 
Borne  thither  senseless  by  those  fiends  of  hell, 
And  lell  alone.     1  stirred  my  throbbing  limbs 
As  I  first  woke.     But  oh  my  bead  still  swims 
To  think  of  that  first  waking  ;  how  there  shot 
Anguish  through  every  vein,  so  fiercely  hot, 
Pulses  of  living  fire  they  seemed  to  be, 
Waking  each  siittbned  joint  to  agony. 
And  so  I  moved  no  more,  but,  save  a  groan, 
Lay  mute  and  motionless  as  things  of  stone. 
But  it  was  constant  torture  thus  to  keep 
A  forced  and  aching  stillness,  balmy  sleep 
Ne'er  visited  my  eyelids;  if,  perchance, 
Throuu'h  utter  wcarineiis  I  slept,  a  trance 
Of  hideous,  hateful  visions,  haunted  me, 
And  then  I  moved  and  woke  fresh  misery. 
ybere  never  fell  upon  my  fevered  brow 
Tbe  blessed  dews  of  rest  i  I  know  not  W^* 
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Life  lingered  on  witiiin  this  vrasted  frame, 
And  I  had  welcomed  death,  as  one  who  came 
Bearing  most  friendly  greeting ;  I  had  wooed 
Unrighteonsly  his  presence,  if  I  could. 
They  forced  upon  me,  after  bitter  strife, 
The  loathed  food  which  kept  np  loathed  life. 
How  long  this  lasted,  sooth,  I  cannot  say, 
^was  long  enough  to  turn  to  thin  and  grey 
Hair  bright  and  full  as  thine ;  *t  was  long  enough 
(Short  seas  are  long  when  winds  are  foul  and  rough) 
Deep  wrinkles  on  my  wasted  brow  to  write, — 
It  seems  an  endless,  weary,  sleepless  night. 

Then  rang  despair  his  sullen  chime, 
Then  was  no  calendar  of  time ; 
There  were  no  days  or  nights  to  me, 
It  is  a  blank  to  memory : 
Dim  twilight  of  the  soul  it  seems, 
It  passed  as  passes  time  in  dreams. 
From  prayer,  from  joy,  from  changes  free. 
Unmarked,  unknown,  uneasily. 

There  came  a  change  at  last,  my  gaolers  knew 
How  stupidly  I  lay  ;  in  time  they  grew 
To  deem  my  spirit  broken,  and  my  mind 
So  worn  and  shaken  that  they  ne*er  should  find 
Or  fear  or  danger  from  me ;  and  just  then 
There  were  so  many  miserable  men 
Doomed  at  that  feast  to  face  the  fiery  strife. 
In  very  truth  they  wanted  not  my  life. 
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Ir  wc  lay  open  the  map  of  Ihe  ancient  world,  witli  a  view  to 
study  those  disincts  which  abound  the  most  in  interest  and  in- 
»trucUon,  wo  shall  fix  our  eyes  first  on  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
land  of  promise  and  the  adjacent  countries.  Comparatively  small 
in  extent,  and  of  little  political  importance  as  the  nations  an?  now 
divided,  they  are  pre-eminently  celebrated  in  the  remote  antiquity 
of  tlieir  historical  associations,  and  in  the  sacred  annals  by  which 
Ihey  are  commemoraterl,  as  in  the  miraculous  events  of  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  they  have  been  the  selected  theatre.  Whilst 
wc  anxiously  desire  to  peuctratc  the  shroud  of  mystery,  to  realize 
or  dissipate  the  endless  surmises  with  which  tradition,  invention, 
or  actual  examination  has  invested  the  subject,  we  reflect  also 
with  some  surprise,  that  very  few  travellers  have  been  attracted  to 
these  regioDS,  and  thtit  tbe  accounts  they  have  given  us  are  in 
rarioos  instances  meagre  and  discordant.  TJie  Dead  Sea,  and  its 
Talley  in  particular,  was  always  considered  as  under  on  enduring 
mali^iction,  still  desolate  and  pestilential,  uninhabited  and  un- 
productire,  bearing  neither  life  in  it*  waters,  nor  cultivation  on  its 
lands,  so  lliat  no  European  could  traverse  tliose  gloomy  shores, 
and  return  to  tell  of  the  wonders  he  might  have  discovered.  The 
ent  fate  of  Cosli;;;an  and  Molyneux  appeared  to  establish  the 

ct,  and  was  well  calculated  to  deter  emulntion.     Jerusalem,  it  is 

true,  has  been  frequently  visited,  and  is  now  become  as  easy  of  access 

Paris,  Vienna,  or  Kaples.     But  many  of  the  most  venerable 

onuments  in  the  Jioly  city  have  been  incorrectly  described, 
erroneously  appropriated,  confounded  as  to  their  chronology,  or 
passed  over  altogelhcr.  Ooe  authority  appears  good  until  super- 
seded by  another,  who  claims  to  have  investigated  the  matter  with 
superior  accuracy,  and  sets  forth  a  process  of  inferential  reasouiug 
founded  on  fresh  data,  in  opposition  to  all  pre-established  theories. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  researches  of  subsequent  tra- 
veUers  have  verified  the  taboui-s  of  earlier  pioneers,  wlio  were 
mistrusted  because  they  were  first  in  the  field,  and  startled  soI>er 
readers  by  a  few  marvellous  details.  This  has  been  remarkal)Iy 
illustralcd  in  the  case  <:the  much  injured  Bruce,  who  was  long 
classe<l  as  a  fabulist  in  the  style  of  Marco  Polo  or  Sir  Johu 
Mandcville,  but  is  now  found  to  have  bonie  true  and  autlientic 
reconl  of  what  he  actually  saw  and  enconntcrcd.  Like  honest 
Tom  Corj-ate  of  earlier  dale,*  he  travelled  alone,  and  had  no 
qualified  companions  to  corroborate  or  t^ainsay  his  statements. 
Critics  indulging  in  the  repose  of  an  arm-chair,  and  whose  travels 

*  Coiyate's  Travels  were  publislied  in  1611.  He  was  a  kt^M  pedestrijin, 
»nd  wslkcd  nine  handrcd  mileB  wild  one  pair  of  stiocs,  which  he  liung  up  on 
hie  nMurn  liome,  as  a  Totivc  oficriiig,  in  the  pariih  church  of  his  Dative  [4ace, 
Odcombe,  in  Somersets  hire. 
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were  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  a  library,  said  loudly  ihal 
he  drew  on  his  iuvcnlion  for  his  assumed  fads,  and  had  never 
seen  ihe  places  of  which  ho  gare  drawings  and  descriptions. 
They  compared  him  to  Falstaff,  who  finding  himself  leA  alire  vith 
the  dead  Percy,  and  witliont  witnesses,  claims  the  merit  of  having 
killed  him.  '*  Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  aiul  nnbody  sees 
mC)"  says  the  gasconading  kuight,  and  on  this  logical  rcaj»oiung, 
laughs  at  the  fear  of  delecliou.  The  application  is  ingenious  wad 
plausible,  the  charge  easily  made,  and  readily  believed,  to  b«  finally 
tested  by  time  and  a  comparison  of  subsequent  evidences.  In  th« 
meanwhile,  the  adventurous  and  conscientious  traveller  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  be  RiiS]^iecled  and  quesliuned,  consoling  hiraseU 
with  the  reflection  that  if  he  has  told  the  truth,  "  mai/tta  eH  teritat 
et  pferxilebit"  and  that  current  euvy  and  detractiou,  ou  llie  part  of 
his  contemporaries,  constitute  "the  rough  brake  that  virtue  must 
go  through." 

An  exploring  peregrination  in  Phoenicia,  Galilee,  Judtea,  and  the 
Biblical  lands  of  Cannao  and  Moab,  is  no  light  imderlaldng,  oad 
scarcely  lo  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue  without  a  combinatioii 
of  many  attributes,  not  oficn  united.  It  requires  energy  of  mind 
and  health  of  body,  activity  und  perseverance,  constitulionoi 
equanimity  and  command  of  temjier,  clear  judgment  in  appre- 
ciating the  characters  and  habits  of  the  people  you  arc  likely  to 
encounter,  a  readiness  of  resource  in  tmexpected  danger  or  diffi- 
cully,  and  above  all,  an  ample  command  of  money ;  for  tlie  cir- 
culating medium  will  be  found  as  necessary  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  as  on  the  London  Exchange,  or  the  Parisiau  Bourse. 
The  hospitality  and  protection  of  tlie  wandering  tribes  must  be 
bought  on  terms  settled  and  defined  beforehand ;  to  which  is  iiw 
variably  added  a  backshi9h,or  extorted  gratuity, by  way  of  supple, 
ment,  often  exceeding  in  amoiut  the  value  of  ^e  original  con- 
tract. The  expense  may  be  set  down  as  a  more  formidable 
obstacle  than  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  country,  the  almo«t 
impracticable  roads,  and  the  scuii-barbarous  dispositions  of  the 
inhabitants.  Few  individuals  will  be  either  able  or  inclined  to 
encounter  this  without  assistance  from  the  government  of  tlie 
nation  to  which  they  belong,  and  thus  we  can  scarrcly  look 
forward  to  a  rapid  succession  of  travellers,  notwiihs.tauding  the 
curiosity  which  will  be  excited  by  the  extraordinary  discoveries 
we  arc  about  lo  notice.  Tlic  patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  Arabs, 
Kke  everything  else  connected  with  their  primitive  race,  lias  long 
feded  into  a  Irarlition,  and  the  confiding  wanderer  whu  trusts  tu  it 
without  ample  means  of  self-protection,  or  a  bargain  duly  sworn 
on  the  Koran  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  will  find  himself  iu 
an  awkward  dilemma.  When  faith  is  once  solemnly  pledged  and 
interchanged,  every  tribe  becomes  your  body-guard  agaiiiBl  their 
predatory  neighbours,  as  elTectwally  as  a  division  of  Metropolitan 
poHce ;  but  until  the  subsidy  is  clearly  arranged,  you  may  as 
safely  comniit  yourself  with  a  horde  nf  Cnlabrian  IrandiUi. 

That  we  lire  in  an  age  of  miracles  is  a  fad  too  well  estahltshcd 
to  require  iarcstigation  or  commcul.   Tbc  vi^v*^^^^^  im\£xwuaaN3\& 
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mineral  wealth  of  California  and  Australia,  will  soon  perceptibly 
change  the  entire  nataro  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  establish 
■  new  scale  in  the  raluc  of  property.     Tlit:  labours  of  Layard  and 
BotU,  cxliihited  to  the  world  in  itio  disintr'rrcd  city  aiid  palaces 
of  Nineveh  aud  Khorsabad,  gigantic  as  ibey  have  been  in  progress 
■od  9tbeif9J9  perhaps  but  preludes  to  future  and  more  extended 
op<r«tkinK,  which  may  still   further  illustrate  and  establish  the 
truth  of  early  history.    Up  to  this  period,  they  are  beyond  all 
doubt  the  most  astonishing  results  wnicb  have  erer  been  attained 
by  hmnan  eoergy,  and  aflbrd  fuIJ  evidences  of  a  civilization,  of 
which,  until  now,  we  tnew  little   beyond    vague   and   undefined 
conjecture.     The  mined  cities  of  central  America,  discovered  by 
8t«kfaen>,  bare  given  riee  to  many  surmises  and  problems  as  to 
their  origin  and  incalculable   antiquity,  which  are  not  likely  to 
unite  in  a  single  eolution.    M.  dc  Saulcy,  a  French  savant  and 
member  of  the  Institute,  traversed  in  1850  and  18A1,  the  hitherto 
BiOflt  unfrequented  portions  of  the  Bible  l^ands,  accompanied  by 
intelligent  and    scientific  associates,  who  returned   with  him  lo 
attest  the  truth  of  his  statements,  and  were  equally  with  tiiraself 
eye-witnesses  of  what  he  describes.     His  travels  have  lately  been 
published  in  Paris,  in  two  volumes,  with  an  accurate  map  of  the 
shores  of  the  L^ead  Sea,  which  he  most  minutely  and  laboriously 
examined,  and  with   many   plans  and  drawings  of   the  strange 
e<lirice8  and  extensive  vestiges  of  early  aud  extinguished  races, 
>niinations.   and     influences,   now    for   the   first    time    brought 
idcr  public  notice.     An  English  tran!*latiou  has  appeared  almost 
nultaucously   with  the  original.*     This  work  has   excited   an 
iprccedeuted  sensation  in  France,  and  the  Kmperor  Napoleon 
Minted  the  author  with  a  truly  imperial  present  as  a  mark  of 
appiubaliou.    The  matters  treated  of,  are  even  more  stupend- 
,9,  and  carry  the  reader  back  to  a  more  remote  period  than  those 
•mpri^cd  MJihiii  the  volumes  of  Layard,  Botta,  and   Stephens, 
e   is   introdnced   to   the   still    existing  and  clearly  defined  re- 
mains of  cities  which  were  great  and  flourishing  in  the  days  of 
the    early   patriarch   Abraham,   at    least    three   thousand   seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

The  pyramids  of  Egyptare  less  ancient  by  several  centuries.  The 
first  and  smallest  arc  supposed  by  Josephus  and  other  eminent 
historians  to  have  been  compulsorily  erected  by  the  l.smelites,  not 
long  before  the  Exodus,  which  the  most  correct  chronology  fixes 
at  liaviug  commenced  B.C.  1491.  Tlie  remains  of  the  condemned 
cities  of  the  plain,  so  long  supposed  (but  in  opposition  to  Scriptural 
authority)  to  have  been  submerged  under  the  salt  hituminonslake, 
then  first  creat4:d  for  the  purpose,  are  now  found  to  be  slill  palpable 
tn  the  hnmnii  eye,  extending  over  a  large  tract  of  ground,  and  in 
the  exact  pofitions  where  they  uiiglit  be  looked  for.  Kverylliiug 
connected  wilL  these  awful  relics  prove  (as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected) the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  account,  and  the  truth  of  the 

•  "  Norralivc  of  a  Joumry  round  the  Demi  Sea  and  in  the  Rilile  Lands  in 
IWO  and  ISSI.  "    By  F.  rfc  Snuky,  Member  of  the  ¥tCTc\»  InsVAUW:.    ^^\ft4, 
wttit  aotef,  bx  Count  Edward  de  (Varrvn.     Loudon,  ld5A.  ^^| 
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inspired  records.  The  aulbor  has  been  already  assailed  by  hot 
and  bilter  controversialisls  who  dispute  his  facts,  and  deny  hw 
infereoces,  but  be  stands  fearlessly  on  l>olh,  supported  by  a  train 
of  clear  analogical  reasouing,  which  will  force  its  way  and  estab- 
lish its  ground,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  opposition.  It  i» 
rexalioos  enough  to  be  accused  of  mrention  when  dealing  with 
truth,  and  to  be  set  down  as  a  wild  enthusiaai  instead  of  an 
enquiring  philosopher;  but  lime  rectifies  errors,  clears  up  ob- 
scurities, and  harmonizes  apparent  contradictions.  There  is  ftUo 
this  additional  advantage  in  opposition,  that  the  closest  scrutiny 
clevelopes  the  soundest  conclusions.  Ontil  ver>'  lately,  the  best 
established  facts  of  geology,  uow  aduiitted  by  nil,  were  treated  a<^ 
idle  chimeras,  and  laughed  at  by  shallow,  basty  readers,  who  had 
never  considered  or  examined  the  subject.  Mre.  Malaprop  sars 
that  *■  iu  marriage,  it  is  safest  to  begin  with  a  litUe  aversion.*'  So 
in  literature,  it  is  well  to  be  soundly  atlaclied  at  the  outset,  of- 
hostility  elicits  a  legion  of  defences,  and  sustaining  ar^^uments, 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  been  called  into  action.  M.dc 
Saulcy  was  induced  to  travel  by  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  which 
made  him  desirous  to  detach  himself  for  a  time  from  familiar 
scenes  and  painful  reminiscences.  While  preparing  for  the  journey 
he  says  in  bis  preface, 

*'  I  redected  thai  it  would  be  no  udvantagp  lo  science,  were  we  to  tread  a^in 
the  beaten  paih»  already  traccrd  hj  hundred*;  of  other  tottrists ;  and  thai  th« 
object  nf  my  own  travelling  would  be  completely  lost  if  I  did  not  ullem|H  lo 
ritil  countries  still  unexplored.  Such  being  my  intention,  there  was  only  one 
courie  open  to  us.  The  Dead  Sea  and  its  vnlley  has  of  late  years  given  rise  to 
many  surmises  amongst  the  learned  of  all  rations.  All  that  was  told  of  that 
wonderful  lake — thoiif;h,  from  innate  incredulity,  I  thought  much  of  it  was 
mixed  up  with  poctiail  cxaf^emtion — all  that  was  repeated  of  the  perils  a«rait> 
iog  the  traveller  who  mi|;bt  be  hold  cnouj;h  tn  venture  on  these  mysterious 
shores,  strongly  ptini  iilated  my  curiosity.  Mystery  and  danger  sufficed  lo  fix  my 
resolution,  and  I  determined  to  proceed  at  onee  to  Jerusalem.  From  iheure  I 
proposed  to  undertake  an  expeditioD,  the  difficulties  of  which  1  thoturht  were 
ukely  to  prove  less  formidable,  on  a  nearer  approach,  than  they  appmred  at  a 
distance.  I  solicited,  and  easily  obtained,  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  France,  pennission  Jo  tra\el,  at  my  own  expense,  with  the  title  of 
0iarge  d'unc  viiuion  tcientifitpu  en  Orient;  and  accordingly  left  Paris  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1850.  " 

M.  de  Saulcy  was  accompanied  by  bis  son,  an  intimate  friend, 
the  hhhk  Micbon>  and  three  French  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Belly, 
Lovsci,  and  Delcssert,  who  placed  themselves  under  his  direction. 
At.Ierusalem  they  were  joined  by  M.  Gnstave  de  Rothschild,  who, 
with  their  dragomans,  cook,  and  other  attendants  completed  the 
European  section  of  the  party.  Having  visited  C'onstantinople 
and  Uie  Morea,  they  arrived  at  Beyrout  on  the  7tb  Dec.,  and 
tbence  commenced  immediately  the  interesting  tour  of  which  we 
have  now  such  ample  details.  M.  de  Saulcy  was  disappointed  on 
the  outset  by  not  obtaining  permission  from  tlie  Turkish  govern- 
ment lo  carry  off  one  of  the  reputed  Assyrian  has  reliefs  at  the 
Nahr-cI-Kelb,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyrout,  whicli  lie  earnestly 
desiretl  to  deposit  in  the  Louvre.  He  derived  ample  consolation, 
however,  from  ascertaining  by  actual  examination,  that  those  baa 
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reiie/i  were  not  in  exUtence,  and  never  bad  existed  at  the  place 
where  careless  or  credulous  voyagers  have  supposed  Oiey  had  been 
seen ;  and  by  obtaining  in  their  stead,  for  the  ualioual  museum,  the 
Tcritablc  coverhd  of  King  David's  sarcophagus,  and  some  speci- 
mens of  original  sculpture  from  the  land  of  Moab^ 

It  M)UndH  strange  to  English  cars  and  readers,  that  it  should  bo 
necessary  to  ask  permission  from  the  conslituled  authorities  to 
travel  anywhere  ni  your  own  expense;  yet  this  seems  to  be  the 
rule  in  France,  and  is  almost  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  Uie  nature 
of  a  repnblic  appeared  to  be  to  the  wandering  children  of  the 
desort,  when  M.  de  Saulcy  undertook  to  explain  it  to  them. 
"  How  I**  said  thor,  incredulously,  "  a  country  without  a  sultan ! 
Who  ever  hoard  of  such  a  thing!  Yon  cannot  get  on  without  a 
sultan  and  must  have  one  !"  And  so  they  have,  as  the  travellers 
found  on  their  return;  oue  who  understands  his  business  as  well 
as  if  he  had  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  it,  and  governs  on 
the  wise  principle  laid  down  by  Duke  Hildebrod  of  Alsalia,  who 
tells  his  loving  subjects,  "  Freedom  of  speech  you  all  shall  have — 
provided  you  don't  make  too  free." 

lu  the  Eastern  lands,  where  nothing  varies  or  advances  from 
century  to  century,  where  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people 
are  unchanged,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  Unctunting  fashions  of 
Enro])e,  much  value  may  be  extracted  from  tradition,  and  a  close 
study  of  the  analogy  between  ancient  and  modem  names. 
Accordingly  M.  de  Saulcy  never  fails  to  appeal  strongly,  and 
often  snccessfully,  to  these  evidences  when  seeking  to  establish 
an  historical  incident  or  locality.  He  is  avowedly  an  enthusiast, 
but  a  reasoning  one,  of  mathematical  mind,  not  satisfied  without 
convincing  proof;  and  although  enlhui^asm  sometimes  misleads, 
nothing  great  or  important  is  likely  ever  to  be  achieved  where  this 
exciting  stimulant  is  wanting.  Our  traveller  is  also  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  fenour  of  religious  conviction,  and  while  he  carries 
his  compass  in  one  hand  to  lay  down  correctly  a  map  of  the 
country  he  passes  Uirough,  he  has  the  Bible  open  in  the  other,  to 
verify  at  every  step  the  ancient  relics  he  falls  in  with,  by  a  reler- 
cnce  to  the  highest  and  most  unanswerable  authority.  His  feel- 
ings on  entering  the  chamber  of  the  Annunciation  at  Nazareth 
(hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock)  are  thus  empliatically  described : — 

"  I  pity  from  my  iiimnst  soul,  the  man  who  can  find  himsplf  in  sucli  a  place 
without  feeling  a  itroDg  and  deep  emution  ;  his  insensibility  must  be  affected. 
If  »ome  traveileni  are  unhappily  indiDtrd  to  boast  that  they  hnvF  stood  there 
unmoved.  I  class  iXwm  witti  those  Tain-glorious  sceptics  who  think  they  lower 
thdr  dimity,  nnleu  they  treat  with  ridicule  all  tlint  exceeds  their  limited  com- 
prehemion.  Such,  however,  is  usually  the  error  of  ^outh.  He  who,  nt  twenty, 
seofT*  at  relicioua  behcf,  is  ver}'  hkely  at  a  later  penod  to  fall  into  an  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  eiceed  in  faith  as  once  he  did  in  incrfduUty.  For  myself,  I 
avow,  without  hesitation,  that  upon  entering  this  venerable  cave,  I  was  moved 
to  tears.  Some  yeori  ago  perhap;;  I  might  Iwve  been  aKhamed  to  acknowledge 
this,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  alter  my  upiniuus,  and  I  deem  myself  most 
fortunate  in  tlic  chuiigr.  No  doubt,  in  many  {leople^  e^'CR,  I  am  rcDdenng 
myiielf  rtdiciilous  by  this  eonfetnan,  but  on  such  a  subjectvl  cure  litlle  for  the 
judgment  of  the  world.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  carry  away  wiih  me  some 
small  particles  detached  from  the  waits  of  the  holy  cave.   V  iuccce^e&  '\i\  qVvu,^. 
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_  ,  Mod  luTe  divitled  tiicm  bctwceu  tny  good  mother  ukd  several  othec 

fnn^*-  The;  are  simple  enough  of  heart  to  prefer  thi&  humble  Kmocnir  to  the 
mott  precious  jewels  which  t  could  have  collrctetl  in  m^'  trarels.*' 

tXbe  travellers  pressed  on  to  Jerusalem,  being  anxious  to  wiU 
ness  Ihf  festival  of  the  iidtivitv,  at  Bctliluhcm,  whicli  object  thev 
accomplished,  and  departed  for  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  Gth  of 
January,  1851}  escorted  by  a  tnisly  band  of  I'biuuneras,  engaged 
as  their  body-guard,  during  tlie  adventurous  expedition.  They 
slept  at  the  convent  of  Mar'Saba,  examined  Uie  ancient  and 
extensive  caves  of  the  Kssenians  in  that  remarkable  locality,  and 
on  the  following  day,  dcscendiug  from  tlic  mountains  of  CaDaan 
by  a  perilous  and  alinosl  perpendicular  path,  where  they  were  in 
danger  uf  breaking  their  necks  at  every  step,  encamped  on  the 

»  shore  at  a  convenient  spot,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
an  abundant  spring.  Their  first  impression  of  tbe  mysterious 
water  with  which  so  many  terrible  legends  had  long  been  cou- 
nccted,  was  anything  but  repulsive.  I'lom  the  summit  of  the 
high  land  where  it  met  their  view,  tbis  strange  and  unfirequeulod 
sea,  which  all  writers  describe  as  presenting  the  most  dismal 
aspect,  appeared  to  them  like  a  splendid  lake,  glittering  iu  the 
suusbiue,  mtb  its  blue  waves  gently  breaking  on  tlic  sands  of  the 
softest  boacb.  A  nearer  approach  dissipated  much  of  the  pleaa- 
ing  illusion  but  satisfied  ibem  at  the  same  time,  tliat  irulb  had 
been  sadly  pervtrted  by  Janciful  exaggeration. 

••Are  we  now  to  be  conviDced,"  say»  M.  de  Saulcy,  "that  no  liring  thing 
can  exiit  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  as  has  been  so  oltcn  repeated ':  We 
oscertuin  the  conu^ry  fact  ilie  very  nianipnt  we  touch  the  &hore.  A  flock  of  i 
wild-duck^  rises  before  ua  and  seitles  on  the  water  out  of  gun-shot,  where  they 
b^n  eportiiig  and  diving  with  perft>ct  unconcern.  As  we  advaoce-,  lH*autifuI 
insects  sliow  themselves  on  the  grnvelly  beach;  rooks  are  flying  anxntg  the  rent 
cUfls  of  the  steep  hills  which  bwdcr  t^  lake.  Where,  then,  ore  thosv  wmmo- 
ouB  vapours  wliich  carry  death  to  all  who  venture  tu  nnpruach  them  ?  Wbne  ? 
lu  the  writings  of  the  poets  who  have  emphatically  described  what  tliey  hai'c 
never  seen.  We  are  not  five  minutes  treading  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sen, 
and  already,  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  appears  ai  mere  creations  of  (be  faocj". 
Let  us  then  proceed  fenr!e«»Iy  forward,  for  if  anything  is  to  be  dreailed  here. 

I     certainly  it  it,  not  the  pestilential  influence  of  tbe  finest  and  most  imposing  lake  ' 

in  the  world/' 
A  little  further  on  he  says,  ^H 

"  AVhilst  we  have  been  following  the  beach,  our  Bedouins  have  gone  in  quest  ^^| 
of  pieces  of  bitumcD  and  tulpiiur,  which  the  lake  often  casts  upon  iu  shores. 
They  have  picked  up  ■  good  many,  but  what  they  most  rejoice  in  showing  mc, 
ta  a  small  dead  fish,  wliich  they  discovered  on  the  sand.  At  fitst  we  nre 
inchnud  io  attribute  one  more  error  to  the  writers  who  Imve  said  so  much 
concerning  tlie  Dead  Sea.  This  Ssh,  picked  up  at  a  distance  of  several  leagues 
from  any  river,  iias  also  quite  the  outward  appearance  of  a  sea-li.sh.  Are  nre 
to  conclude  from  this,  that  creatures  uf  tim  kind  really  Urc  in  the  lake  ?  Our 
Bedouini)  alune  can  decide  the  poinU  We  qiiestiuu  them  one  after  the  otiicr, 
and  from  tiieir  answers,  perfecUy  coincident,  we  feel  convinced  that  no  fish 
indigenously  belongs  to  these  waters,  satnrated  with  bait.  The  floods  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Arnou,  frequently  carry  away  the  fish  that  hara  ventured 
too  near  the  mouths  of  those  rivers  in  pursuit  of  somcstiuiUcr  fry,  and  waft  them 
with  their  prey  iuo  the  sea;  but  no  sooner  do  they  enter  the  waters  of  the 
Jske  tiuM  they  feel  as  if  poisoneiL  and,  uoabW  to  nca^e,  ^vc  u\  a^  «V>.«U  time. 
E  Tbeir  bodks  tbea  float,  and  the  alighleU  btccie  t\xtuw%  \)^«nL  oa  ^M£  i^mk." 
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On  Ute  tith  of  Jauuary,  M.  <le  Sauloy  eucftopcd  on  a  delightful 
Apol,  ai  A  shorl  disuncc  iVom  ibe  sea-shore^  at  Ayu-Djedy,  ihe 
Scriplurul  Ku-gcJi,  llic  ruins  ol"  whicli  are  still  distincUy  recog- 
uisable.  The  descent  lo  this  plucc  is  most  ditticult  and  dangerous, 
but  the  party  accomplished  it  without  accident.  The  apples  s^d 
to  roBoIre  into  aj^hcs,  were  here  found  to  be  anothN  of  the  mar- 

'  TeUiiu&  inreutions  so  long  attributed  to  this  mysteriau);  region. 

■  *rbe  fuUowing  account  appears  lu  settle  the  point  by  a  very  simple 
explanalioo : — 

**  I  find  nj'ieiraurToundod  bya  grove  of  trees,  beautiful  nn<l  inriting  as  faacy 

ciui  faughie.     I  Rttir  for  the  5r9t  time  on  an  unknown  Tcgetation.    ('raiD>trees, 

nm^tpJM  (twallow-wort),  suUnums  (night. shade),   mnrsli -mallows,  and   nuts, 

lute  a  magnificent  oasid.  iit  whicU  u  multitude  of  small  birds  are  warbling 

miuusly.     The  spring  i»  cU>ao  by,  l)te  water  is  ralber  warm,  but  limpid 

nd  ddbbouft  to  the  ta»te.     You  see  on   nil  sides   inviting  fruits,   which  you 

juifiot  iptther  without  priiking  vour   fingers.     Thia  is  the  orange  of  Sodom 

Ihp  BorttmJuiR-Sdot»m  of  the  Bedouins),  or  fruit  of  the  Aictejriaa  procfra.     It 

nbln  a  middle-sized  citron.     Whea  not  ripe,    ibe  greL-n  pulp,   whicli  is 

taig  but  a  thin  husk  intended  to  protect  the  seed,  is  easily  fretted  by  tha 

TO  couch  of  the  band  when  gothercil  cnrcleul]',  and  then  it  emits  drops  of  a 

Ithick  milky  juiev.     When  rtpe,   it  opens  easily  under  the  slightest  pressure, 

l«id  then  n  quantity  of  sronli  blnrk  nat  seeds  appear,  surmounted  by  a  silky 

icoating  of  the  pun*ai  white.     The  rtmtpoMtion  of  this  froit  has  no  doubt  pro- 

Iducod  the  fnblc  of  the  Apples  of  Sudoui  mentioned  by  Josephus,  which,  with 

rtbe  mo*t  attractive  exterior,  disjuhtrd.  when  handled,  intu  dust  and  sbbes. 

^Dottier  fruit  nuy  likcwiiie  claim  the  honour  uC  being  the  apple  of  the  Dead 

I  Sea,  io  often  commemorated  by  writers  who  have  never  visited  the  country. 

jThis  is  the  produce  of  a  large  thorny  night-shade,  with  pink  flowtrs,  the 

IjiSbfaaiBM  SMmgma.     The  fruit  is  quite  round,  and  as  it  ripens,  chaii;;es  in 

?  colour  from  yeUowisb-grcen  Co  golden  yellow.     The  size  is  thut  u(  a  .imuU  red 

•tpiilc.     ll  is  more  agreeable  to  look  ut  than  to  gather.     When  quite  ripe,  a 

aught  pressure  of  the  fingers  squeezes  out  thousands  of  small  bluvk  gruius, 

I  very  like  poppy  seedsj  ana  these  the  imagination  of  poets  has  abo  coaverled 

I  Into  ashes." 

On  the  11th,  they  ascended  the  ruck  of  Masada  (or  Scbbcb,  as 
it  is  now  called)  to  investigate  tiie  remains  of  the  fortress  con- 
structed by  llerod,  and  celebrated  by  Josephus  as  tlie  last  strnng- 
liold  of  Jewish  independence  against  the  Kuruau  invasion.  Here 
£leaa:ar  immolated  himself  and  garrison,  with  tboir  women  and 
childreu  to  the  number  of  nine  htmdred  and  sixty,  to  escape 
captivity  and  the  treatment  of  slarcs.  Two  women  and  Ave 
children,  who  had  concealed  tliemsclres  in  a  subterranean  aque- 
dnct,  and  were  unsought  for,  or  unheeded  in  the  agony  of  the 
moment,  were  discovered  by  the  Roman  conquerors  when  tliey 
entered  the  fortress,  and  saw  the  long  files  of  human  bodies, 
lying  aiuoug?it  the  extinguished  flames,  in  which  their  stores  and 
treaanres  had  been  consumed.  Tlie  historian  stigmatises  this 
devoted  band  by  tl»e  title  of  Sicarii^  or  assassins,  when,  in 
fact,  their  dtwd  was  cue  of  exalted^  although  fan.ilical  heroism, 
of  which  human  courage  affords  but  few  parallels.  This  nMnark- 
ablc  spot  bus  been  seldom  visitetl.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Siuitli 
«wr  it  from  the  heights  of  Ayn-Djcdy,  in  1838,  aud^uusOn-^  i.o  vUc 
reports  of  the  Arabs,  iiarc  given  an  accuralQ  dcftcu\k\.\ow,\N\Onvi\\V 
penoaal  kaowledge.      Five   years  later,  ■WbVcoVX,  an   kmtw;*». 
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missionary,  and  Tipping  an  English  painter,  scaled  the  difficult 
ascent  and  verified  ihc  conjectural  statements  of  Messrs.  Robin«on 
and  Smith.  lu  1848,  Captain  Lynch,  the  officer  commanding  the 
AniericflTi  expedition,  which  had  come  down  the  Jordan,  in  boats 
consilriicted  lor  the  purpose,  and  were  circumnarigating  tlie  Dead 
Sea,  detached  a  party  to  the  rock  of  Masada,  who,  three  years 
later,  were  followed  by  M.  dc  San  ley  and  his  companions.  The 
combined  reports  agree  in  all  essential  particulars.  J^ut  the 
French  explorers,  in  addition,  ascertained  the  existence  of  the 
siege  works  and  lines  of  circumrallation  erected  by  the  Roman 
general,  Silva,  throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  which  have 
never  been  molested,  or  injured,  during  more  than  seventeen  cen- 
turies, except  by  the  slow  and  noiseless  destroyer,  lime.  M.  de 
Saulcy  gives  a  drawing  of  the  eutrauce-gate  of  the  Jewish  fortress, 
well  preserved,  of  bcanliful  workmanship,  and  showing,  perhaps, 
the  earliest  specimen  of  the  pointed  arch  which  has  been  brought 
to  light.  The  invention  of  ttiis  form  of  arcli  is  thus  carried  back 
to  the  cpocli  of  Herod  the  Great,  or,  at  the  latest,  to  that  of  Titus, 
and  the  destruction  of  Ma.sada,  or  sometliing  like  one  thousand 

I  years  before  the  date  to  which  its  inveniion  is  usually  assigned. 
Mr.  Wolcott,  in  a  letter  published  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  "  Bib- 
lical Cabinet"  expresses  bis  opinion  that  all  the  remains  still 
visible  at  Masada  are  of  the  same  period,  that  is,  of  the  epoch  of 
King  Herod,  bnt  he  considers  the  gate  leading  into  the  town  as  a 
modern  ruin;  a  conclusion  as  impossible  as  it  is  extraordinary, 
since  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  no  buildings  whatever  have 
been  erected  on  this  insulated  rock  since  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest.      As  M.  dc  Sanlcy  justly  remarks,  the  presence  of  a 

I  modern  ruin  in  Masada  would  certainly  be  a  more  astounding 
fact  than  the  existence  of  the  original  arch  in  the  days  of  Herod. 
But  the  most  sagacious  observers  sometimes  adopt  inconsistent 
opinions,  which  they  write  hastily,  and  publish  without  cor- 
rection. The  statement  of  some  travellers,  that  neither  human 
beings  nor  animals  can  atlem]it  to  swint  in  the  Dead  Sea,  without 
turning  over  on  one  side,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  water,  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  a  great  admixture  of  sulphur,  and  bitu- 
minous components,  is  confidently  stated  both  by  Captain  Lynch 
and  M.  do  Saulcy  to  be  a  palpable  mistake,  refuted  by  several 
experiments.  The  .American  commander,  when  coasting  the  shore 
in  his  boat,  with  other  oHicers,  descried  a  lofty  round  pillar  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  salt  mountain  of  Usdum(Sdoum  or  Sodom), 
standing  apparently  detached  from  the  general  mass,  at  the  head 
of  a  deep,  naiTow,  and  abnipt  chaRni,  This  naturally  excited 
their  great  astonishment,  and  ibcy  immediately  jiuUed  in  to  ex- 
amine it.     They  found  it  to  he  of  solid  salt,  cap]>ed  with  car* 

I  bonate  of  lirae,  cylindrical  in  front,  and  pyramidal  behind.    A  prop 

or  buttress  connected  it  with  the  mountain  in  the  rear.     This 

piilar  they  evidently  deteraiined  to  be  the  same  described  by  Jo- 

ephus,  who  expresses  his  belief  of  its  beiug  the  identical  one  into 

rhJch  LoCh  wifo  was  transfonned,  aw\  aK  wVi\c\»  Vvt  ^.w?*,"  I  bavc 

^een  Jt,  and  it  reniains  to  this  day."     C\eme\i%  \\«nA.-Ru*,a.  toT\- 
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temporary  of  Josepbus,  mentions  it  also,  as  does  Irenieiis,  a  cen- 
tury later,  with  a  lancitul  explanation  of  bow  it  catnc  to  last  so 
long  uninjured.  Reland  relates  a  tradition  (nbich  has  uflen  beea 
used  flUo  in  application  to  the  wood  of  ibo  true  cruss),  namely, 
that  as  fast  as  any  part  of  tbis  pillar  was  wasbed  away,  it  was 
LsQpematurally  renewed.  The  apocnphal  book  called  the  *'  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon."  speaks  of  ibe  pillar  (cb.  x.  v,  7),  in  tbe  passage 
.relating  to  tbe  dcstmclion  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain,  "Of 
wbose  wickedness,  even  to  ill  is  day,  tbe  waste  land  lliat  smokelk 
is  a  testimony,  and  plants  bearing  fnut  that  never  come  to  ripe- 
[ness:  and  a  standing  pillar  of  salt  is  a  monument  of  an  unbe- 
[lieving  soul."  This  book  is  supposed  by  the  best  Biblical  au- 
I  tlioritics  to  have  been  written  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  wbellier 
before  or  after  Christ  is  still  a  point  in  dispute.  WhistoD,  in  a 
note  to  bis  translation  of  Josepbus,  written  move  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  says  of  the  pillar  of  salt,"  Whether  the  account  that 
some  modem  fraveller*;  give  be  true,  that  it  is  still  standing,  1  do 
not  know.  Its  remote  ^^itualion  at  the  utmost  southern  point  of 
the  Sea  of  Sodom,  in  tlie  wild  and  dangerous  deserts  of  Arabia, 
makes  it  exceedingly  diflicuU  for  inquisitive  travellers  to  examine 
the  place  ;  and  for  common  reports  of  country  itcople  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  arc  not  very  satisfactory.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  no 
opiaioQ  of  Le  Clerc's  dissertation  or  liTpotbesiB  about  this  ques- 
tion, which  can  oidy  be  determined  by  eye-tcitncssesy  He  then 
adds,  justly  enough,  "When  Christian  princes,  so  called,  lay  aside 
their  foolish  and  unchristian  wars  and  quarrels,  and  send  a  body 
of  fit  persons  to  tra\c1  over  tbe  East,  and  hrint^  us  faithful  accoiiuls 
of  all  ancient  monuments,  and  procure  us  copies  of  all  ancient 
records,  at  present  lust  auioug  us,  we  uiay  hope  for  full  satisfac- 
tion in  such  inquiries,  but  hardly  before."  This  seems  now  to  be 
in  process  of  consummation.  Captain  Lynch  and  his  com- 
panions are  living  eye-witnesses  of  what  ihcy  first  described,  and 
M.  de  Saulcy,  and  bis  party,  examined  after  tliem.  Yd  lliere 
is  a  material  difference  of  oj>inion  between  the  two  uutliorities. 
It  seems  strange  thnt  this  iutelligent  American  officer  should 
have  believeil  tlial  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
transformed,  is  still  standing  on  tlie  spot  wiicre  the  transforma- 
tion look  place,  while  he  holds  to  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
demned cities  lie  buried  under  the  waters  over  which  his  boats 
passed.  A  simple  argument  will  show  that  the  conclusion  is  not 
only  incompatible,  but  eveu  impossible.  Sodom  and  Zoar  were 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  on  the  plain.  Lot  was 
escaping  from  tbe  one  city  to  tbe  other,  and  not  Hying  to  the 
mountain,  when  his  wife  disobeyed  tbe  Divine  command,  and 
turned  to  look  back.  Tlie  pillar  of  salt  into  which  she  was 
transformed,  must,  therefore,  have  been  equally  on  the  plain,  and 
in  the  direct  line  between  the  two  cities.  If  it  is  still  standing 
high  and  dry  on  llie  land,  then  must  tbe  plain  be  above  water 
also,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  cities,  with  tlievr  exact  local\tie%, ate 
io  besought  for  there,  and  not  under  the  wave*  ot  V\\c  Y>fc«A  *^«a- 
*!/>  w  the  more  hgical  solution  of  M.  dc  Sau\c7,vc\v\c\\Vft  t^V 
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liahes  by  irrefragable  argument,  and  even  more  unanswerablv  by 
the  jiositive  discovery  of  most  extensive  rnins,  attested  by  many 
witnesses  besides  himself  'Plie  following  passages  nith  regmid 
to  the  conjpchiral  pillar,  appear  to  us  to  decide  the  question  M 
to  that  particular  poiiit — 

"  The  Dj^UKttloum  (_oT  5talt  mouutaiii  offioilnni)  presents  r  compact  mass  of 
rock-salt,  the  height  of  wliich  varies,  bul  never  escLNHla  one  hundred  yants. 
Il  is  of  a  greyifcli  colour,  biit  the  upper  layers  ore  tinged  with  green  and  rod.  Tito 
whole  of  the  hill  side  presents  numerous  fiftaures  hollowed  by  the  winter  lof- 
rents,  and  the  codscuiu  cruaibliii|;  of  the  soil.  At  ninny  points  nppeor  vast 
pyramidal  cohuniis  of  suU,  one  of  which  bos  no  doubt  beea  uken  by  Cttptaia 
Lynch  for  the  famous  pillar  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  trouftformcd  at  the  time 
vf  the  deslructian  of  .Sodom.  All  the  discuonected  ^l;u^e&,  and  tliuse  which 
still  adhere  to  the  mountain,  have  their  surfaces  di-cply  furrowed  and  tndfated 
by  the  rainf.  And  laiitly,  wherever  ihe  rnek  lenn>t  over,  its  lower  part  is  hung 
with  sLolactites  of  snlt.  As  to  tlie  pillar  Rientioni>d  by  Captain  Lynch,  it 
rcseuihleH  anything  vou  plensc  excepting  the  hill  of  Sodom.  Li  it  puii»ihle  to 
explain  the  death  of  Lot'a  wifeV  I  am  inclined  to  believe  «u.  and  tbii  would 
be  my  tolutinii.  At  tlie  niomrnt  when  the  hu^e  mountain  wns  heaved  up 
volcanicolly,  there  must  hnve  lit-rn  throughout  its  whole  extent  tremcndou* 
falls  of  detached  masses,  idmilar  to  those  we  have  observed  at  every  step. 
Lot's  wife  having  loitered  behind,  either  through  fright  or  curiosity,  was  most 
likely  crushed  by  one  of  these  descending  fragments,  and  when  Lot  and  hi» 
children  turned  round  to  look  low.irds  the  place  where  she  had  stopped^  they 
saw  nothing  but  the  salt  mck  which  covered  her  bmly.  The  c.itastrophe  m.TV 
be  explained  in  many  wny,  bnt  havinj;  visited  th<*  spot,  I  hold  to  llir  opinion  I 
have  now  iidviuiced,  without  seeking,  however,  lo  impose  it  on  other*. ** 

Further  on  he  returns  to  the  subject. 

**Soon  after  mid'ilay  wc  remount  our  horse.i,  and  proceed,  couting  again  the 
fool  of  the  salt  mountain,  or  DjelivUK^dnum.  Wc  retrace  uur  steps  in  front  of 
the  cave  wlK>re  we  Imlced  a  few  days  before  to  breakfast,  and  we  find  the 
entrance  nearly  blocked  up  by  huge  masses  of  salt  thiit  liave  rolled  down  to  the 
foot  of  Ihe  mountain,  having  been  detached  by  the  Inte  rains.  Similar  maMe* 
present  tliemselves  to  us  throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountnin. 
and  these  new  crumbling?  tjive  a  stronje  appearance  to  the  st<«*p  rucks.  When 
looking  at  some  of  these  neeiHes  of  salt  revcntty  imulalcd  (tliey  were  not  I  here 
when  the  travellers  firNt  pii.<i<ied),  I  am  not  surprised  that  Captain  Lynch  ahuuM 
liuve  taken  one  of  them  for  what  he  has  called  the  salt  pillar  Into  which  Lot's 
wife  was  transformed.  I  regret  much  that  he  did  not  happen  to  examine  the 
salt  mountnin  on  two  difTcrent  occasions,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  he  woidd 
then  liave  found  a  hundred  Lot's  wives  instead  of  one." 

The  spot  where  Captain  Lynch  saw  the  pillar  he  describes,  by 
no  means  accords  with  the  position  laid  down  in  M.  de  Saulcr*s 
map  as  containing  the  approximate  ruins  of  Sodom  Mi<l  Zoar, 
but  is  considerably  to  the  southeast,  and  not  situated  between  the 
two  localities.  D.e  Saulcy  iu  bis  two  distinct  jounieys,  inspeclctl 
and  closely  cxaminetl  (ns  bis  route  laid  down  on  the  map  demon- 
strates) the  entire  circuit  of  tlie  shores  of  the  I)oa<i  Sea,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  on  the  eastern  side,  which  lies  between 
the  Amon  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  Jordan  {the  land  of  the  Anu)- 
rites),  and  where  no  important  discoveries  were  expected.  With 
more  difficulty  and  danger  than  he  experienced  anywhere  else,  he 
traversed  the  high  plains  of  Moab,  and  penetrated  to  Karak,  the 
modem  capital,  which  on  the  same  siuWa  swcc^cA^i  VNic  V\\i\\v.v\ 
Kif'hasareibf  Kir-raoab,  and  CUaraV-tnoba.     fte  W^  i^titA  tta»ori 
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lo  congratulate  liimself  as  tunch  on  his  visit  to  a  very  inaccessible 
will  iuifn*qiiciilpcl  spot,  ahouiulinjf  in  remnle  antiquities,  ns  on  his 
safe  oi^cai'e  fruin  a  den  of  rubbers  and  eut-tliroats,  where  he  and 
bis  poitr  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  beiuj^  surrounded,  over- 
powered,  and  murdered.  Captain  Lynch  experienced  simiJar 
treRtnient,  firom  which  he  extricated  himself  with  boldness  and 
addressk.  Burckhardt,  Irby  and  Maugles,  appear  to  hare  passed 
through  without  obstruction  or  llircatcQcd  Tiolcacc ;  but  thoy 
Lrarellcd  nut  ostensibly  us  ClirislianH  or  Kurupcans,  nr  uitli  any 
parade  of  anns,  escort,  or  properly.  Throughout  the  land  on 
evoy  side  are  evidences  of  the  most  terrific  volcanic  agencies, 
exercised  at  far  distant  periods  of  the  world's  history,  mountains 
rent  and  calcined,  yawning  craters,  extinct  beds  of  lava,  and  huge, 
dislocated  ejections,  covering  the  ground  in  frowning  desolation. 
The  consequences  of  the  Divine  WTath  have  never  been  removed 
or  mitigated.  There  is  nothing  u«-orlhodox  in  supposing,  while 
the  conclusion  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  natural  phenomena, 
and  tlie  rxislitig  state  of  the  deserted  land,  that  the  fire  ami  brim- 
stone which  rained  down  from  heaven  over  the  condemned  cities 
of  the  plain,  was  first  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  tlie  circum- 
jacent mountains,  and  descended  again  in  one  wide,  ovcnvhclming 
vortex,  as,  more  than  two  tlionsaud  yeai-s  later,  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culanonm  were  engulfed  under  tlie  vomitings  of  Vesuvius.  A 
glance  ut  M.  de  Saulcy^s  map  will  show  where  he  found  and 
traversed  in  their  entire  extent,  the  still  existing  ruins  of  the  cities 
of  the  Penta^tolis;  Zeboiim  to  the  east,  Sodom  and  Zoar,  in  dose 
pTOxiDiity  to  the  south,  Adraah  to  tlic  westward,  and  Gomorrah 
not  far  from  the  northern  point  of  the  salt  lake.  Wc  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  Smlom  and  (loumrrab, 
in  conjunction,  that  it  appears  dillicult  at  first  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  a  distance  nf  seventy  miles  in  a  direct  lino  separated 
these  two  cities;  but  nothing  in  Scriptiural  authority  contradicts 
this,  while  there  arc  the  ruins  to  attest  the  fact,  and  those  who 
are  determined  lo  dispute  their  identity  aud  position,  mnst 
do  so  by  more  convincing  ai^umeuts  than  those  which  M.  dc 
Saulcy  has  set  forth  in  support  of  his  own  hypothesis.  The  sub- 
ject deserves  and  requires  to  be  examined,  coolly  and  dispaesion- 
ately,  casting  aside  all  preconceived  prejudices  and  convictions, 
and  with  ample  lime  for  study  and  reflection.  The  author,  ex- 
pecting from  conversation  that  his  book  will  be  attacked,  his 
statements  impugned,  and  his  inferences  disputed,  anticipates  the 
arguments  in  opposition  by  a  train  of  logical  reasoning,  and  au 
appeal  to  authorities  not  easily  refuted,  placing  in  tlie  van  every 
Scriptural  passage  which  bears  upon  the  subject,  reinforced  by  the 
opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  and  IniRlworlhy  uf  the  profaoc 
writers  of  antiquity,  in  chronological  succession.     Ho  says, 

"  It  has  been  ofteo  ur^cd  tluii  the  towni  timt  frti  uuilcr  tlie  Divine  wrath 

were  deairojed  by  fire  from  heavpu  in  ilip  first  iDstniure,  tlicn  submerpfd  under 

the  Dmd  Sea.  w  liich  wu  fomied  sudrlrnlv.  so  as  to  drown  the  Tntley  of  SMdim, 

Mod  the  veadee*  of  the  dtkt  formerly  siandtug  in  ihav  laWftN.    ^-acV  %»'vtt  Wq- 

stMoee  what  Au  beca  objected  to  llic  pofttUon  I  maintauk  Jt  ViViXo^  ^laftftiwcA 
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OD  the  spot  the  sUn  porfcctly  distinguishable  romainn  of  the  citks  of  the  P^n- 
Inpolis.  UpoQ  whot  basis  rosts  the  interpretation  produced  acainst  my  opinion  ? 
In  what  book,  in  what  narrative  has  the  catastrophe  of  the  Ventapolis  been  90 
deBcribed  aa  to  allow  for  n  moment  the  suppoaition  thai  these  cities  were  orer- 
whelmed  under  the  lake?  Is  it  in  the  Iloly  Bible?  la  it  in  the  works  of  ibr 
ancient  wtit<>rs?  Neitlter  in  the  one  nnr  the  other,  I  cannot  guess  what 
dreoming  commentator  has  origiimted  die  fable  I  liave  analjrzed  in  a  shore 
inquiry;  and  this  fable,  precisely  because  it  is  the  more  preternatural  and 
inexplicable,  has  been  luthcrti)  received  und  adoptt^  without  cxaiuinatioa. 
From  the  date  of  this  invention  many  travellers  in  Palestine  hove  euerljr 
repeated  the  same  imaginary  legends,  without  chousing  (no  easy  undertaking 
to  ascertain  by  personal  twaminuttou  the  trutli  of  the  facts,  the  narrative  of 
which  they  were  porpeiuating  on  the  faith  of  those  writers  wiio  had  preceded 
them.  Thus  statements  utterly  ut  variimce  with  the  truth,  by  a  long  chain  of 
hereditary  nssertions  etiuully  valueless,  hecnmo  ut  lost  so  nrinly  established. 
and  50  generally  received  as  authorities,  that  my  trat'clliiig  companions  and 
myself  hare,  on  our  return,  been  set  down  as  impostors,  or  at  the  best  as 
incompetent  observers,  unable  to  examine  correctly  the  nature  and  peculiar 
features  of  any  given  ground. 

"  I  ventured  tu  a&sert  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  the  sacred  or  profane 
writings  of  antiquit}'  a  single  passage  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
Dead  Sea  arose  suddenly  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Pentapohs. 
I  go  still  further,  and  repeat  even  more  positively,  that  oil  these  early  autho- 
rities unanimously  establish  that  the  towns  fallen  under  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  were  never  overwhelmed  under  the  waters  of  the  lake.  But  mere 
assertions  are  nothing;  let  the  question  rest  upon  a  comparison  of  evidences." 

He  then  proceeds  in  order  wiUi  the  Scriptural  extracts,  every 
one  of  which,  of  course,  cohere  and  bear  out  bis  chain  of  argti- 
ment ;  and  descending  thence  to  the  classical  authorities,  be  finds 
unquestionably  that  Josephus,  Slrabo,  and  Tacitus,  distinctly  and 
directly  say  that  the  ruins  of  the  cities  were  still  in  cxisleucc  when 
they  wrote  of  them.  How  llieu,  when,  and  where,  did  the  elrange 
delusion  arise,  that  they  were  buried  under  the  waters  of  ibe 
Dead  Sea  r  Apparently  from  some  of  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,andof  litllc  accountor  veracity.  The  opiniou, 
we  suspect,  can  never  again  have%veight  or  currency  in  opposition 
to  the  physical  and  rational  evidence  by  which  it  is  at  length  cou- 
clusively  refuted.  The  accurate  Reland,  writing  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  correctly  guessed  that  the  towns  of  the  PeutapoUs 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that 
their  ruins  might  aud  ought  to  be  still  found  there.  What  this 
judicious  critic  surmised,  without  issuing  from  his  study,  tbo  energy 
of  a  recent  traveller  has  proved  to  be  true.  Irby  and  Mangles, 
followed  by  Kohiuson  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
that  the  ruins  situated  in  the  proximity  of  Kl-Mczraah,  ou  the 
eastern  shore  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  are  those  of  Zoar,  while  M-  de 
Saulcy,  by  much  superior  reasoning,  shows  them  to  be  tliose  of 
Ze1)oiim,  still  called  Sebaan  by  the  Arabs,  lliere  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  all  the  doomed  cities  were  on  the  same  western  shore  of 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  although  it  is  quite  certain  thai  Zoar  and. 
Sodom  were  there ;  neither  can  we  suppose  that  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  was  uninhabited  or  escaped  the  general  catastrophe. 
On  the  subject  of  /eboiim,  our  author  says, 

"2  bare  nwinioned  in  my  Itinerary  the  Tum»iWginn\n^tttVt»a'^di»fS«\Maa, 
aad  exteoding  over  several  consecutive  ranges  ot  ftaiVi^n  cwiutt^i,  «\Ma.\aA.  as. 
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the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ouad-cd-Dtda, 
u  far  OS  the  shares  of  the  Dead  Sea  :  I  distinctly  reciignize  in  these  stupendous 
mint  ihr  remains  of  the  Zeboiim  that  perished  in  the  common  caListrophe  of 
the  Peniapohs.  A  town  so  considerable,  and  the  existence  of  which  h  attested 
hj  the  nuns  in  question,  cannot  possibly  have  existed  unobtervcd  through  the 
ccoturtcs  whose  detailed  history  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Several  terrllic 
craters — three  at  least — surround  the  site  which  I  lay  down  for  Zeboilio.  and 
ihey  must  have  accomphshed  instanUmeoutl^  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
city;  the  exploitions  pruceediug  from  three  directions  at  the  same  time  matt 
have  reduced  it  to  atoms  at  once." 

According  to  the  ruins  examined  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  Zoar  was  & 
rery  small  city  (so  it  is  represented  in  the  Bible),  wbile  Zeboiim, 
Admab,  Sodom,  aud  Gomormli  appear  to  have  been  very  large 
ooei.  The  latter  still  exLeods  over  a  space  equal  in  length  to  a 
leagtte  and  a  half,  or  somcUiiug  more  than  four  English  miles.  A 
very  reaiarkable  building,  called  by  the  natives  the  Kharbet-el- 
Vahoud,  is  minutely  detailed,  and  unheRitatingly  referred  back  to 
the  fK-'riod  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  forming,  in  all  probability, 
a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  last-named  city.  These  ruins  are 
above  graiuid,  aud  siuQicieDtly  apparent  in  their  complete  exleut. 

**  To  the  front  face,  running  north  •north-cast,  and  thirty>six  yards  long,  are 
attached  three  square  pavilions,  measuring  six  yards  on  each  side,  one  at  each 
extrcraity,  and  uie  third  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  which  extends  a  little 
beyond  the  pavilion  on  the  right.  On  the  right  flank  of  this  last  pavilion 
another  line  of  wall  hcrgins,  twcnty-lwo  yards  in  extent,  and  runniiii;  |>crpen- 
dicular  to  the  front  face.  Of  these  twenty-two  yards.  t!ie  first  six  form  the 
flank  of  the  pavilion  just  mentioned,  and  the  last  Bve,  the  led  front  of  a  similar 
pavilion,  the  outer  wall  of  which  stretclies  again  a  few  yards  beyond  the  wall 
perpendicular  to  the  principal  front.  The  left  extremity  of  this  principal  front 
Joins  the  end  of  another  long  wall,  sixty.e)ght  yards  in  extent,  but  turned  more 
to  (he  east  than  the  first,  or  as  near  as  possible  north-east.  The  left  wall  of 
the  square  pavilion  on  the  left,  is  twenty-one  yardi;  long,  and  also  porpeodi- 
cular  to  the  front  face.  This  left-hand  wall  is  broken  tor  a  apace  of  five  yards. 
then  it  appear*  again  with  an  additional  extent  of  Iburteeu  yards.  With  this 
last  portion  arc  conuvctc<l  two  other  pavilions  extending  six  yards  on  each  sid<^ 
with  an  interval  of  two  yards  between  each.  The  walls  along  this  new  front 
stretch  to  the  left,  parallel  to  each  other,  for  a  length  of  sixteen  yards,  the 
last  six  of  which  are  divided  from  the  remainder  by  two  additional  walls,  also 
parallel  and  again  divided  by  an  interval  of  six  yards.  These  two  last  walls 
nave  a  total  length  of  twealy  yards,  the  tost  six  forming  an  additional  pavilion 
mcosunng  six  yards  on  each  side." 

"  It  seems  liaely  tliat  the  seven  distinct  pavilions  which  I  hare  jtut  descrihed, 
were  dwelling-rooms  or  habitations  attached  to  vast  enclosures,  the  original 
use  of  which  it  is  very  diffic\i1t  to  guess  at  the  present  day.  Were  these 
etidoaures  sacred  ones?  or  were  they  merely  parks  in  which  cattle  could  be 
collected  at  night?  This  is  a  {wint  impossible  to  determine,  and  I  shall  not 
even  venture  on  the  discussion.  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  in  a  building 
most  probably  used  for  religious  purposes,  and  which  I  discovered  some  time 
after  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  of  Hazor,  aud  Ukenise  in  the  temple  of  Mount 
Gerisiro,  I  found  pavilions  similar  in  every  respect  to  those,  disposed  tn  exactly 
the  like  manner,  at  the  an^es  and  in  the  centre  of  each  front  of  the  square 
face  forming  the  sacred  enclocurc." 

Ttro  points  arc  equally  worthy  of  notice  in  this  passage.     The 

singular  character  uf  the  building   described,  and  the  laborious 

measurement,  aud  patience,  with  which  the  dcscribcr  has  iniesti- 

gated  its  del&ih.    in   litis,  uoprejudiccd  Teadera  V\\\  \^<io%,wi.si 

Mtoace  a  strong  indication  of  truth  and  aul\ieT»UoVy,W\\^  «l  5«wAt 
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to  represcnl  these  startUug  discoveries  exactly  as  they  are.  Dr. 
Kobinson  saw  the  same  ruins  from  a  distance,  and  not  deeming  thi>m 
worthy  of  delayt  slightly  noticed  them  as  of  trifling  importance. 
By  selecting  a  different  road,  and  keeping  closer  to  the  beach  than 
did  the  French  tnivellers  who  succeeded  him»  he  passed  by  far  to 
hia  left,  and  without  notice,  the  remains  of  the  immense  primicire 
city  of  Gomorrah,  and  tlius  gave  up  to  M.  di;  Sauky  the  good 
fortune  of  being  the  first  to  point  them  out  to  geographers  and 
archaeologists.  These  vestiges  still  hear  the  significuut  uuil  btrougly 
analogous  name  of  Kharbet-Goumran,  or  Oumran. 

"  Let  us  begiu,"  Siiys  uwr  k-arueii  invesligalor,  **  by  pointing  oot  tlic  wn 
strange^  if  merely  fortiiilniis  aiiiilt»jr}'  bc"t«p«ii  this  name  and  tliat  of  the  Go- 
murrah  destroyed  by  fire  from  Iikivph,  uloii};  with  the  other  condemned  rttii's. 
My  own  conTictiou  is,  without  t\w  slightest  hositation,  that  the  ruins  called  by 
the  Arabs,  Kharbet-el.Yuhoud,Kliarhft-Fet:hkah,and  KiiarbGC-Gotuunm  which 
form  a  cootiauous  mass,  exLcudiuf,  without  ioterruption.  over  a  space  of  more 
tban  six  thousand  yards,  arc,  in  ri>ulity,  the  tuins  of  the  Scriptural  Gomorruh. 
If  this  point  is  disputed — a  coDiroversy  fur  which  t  am  fully  prepared — 1  beg 
my  gainsayers  will  he  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  what  city,  unless  it  be  u«b 
contempornneoiis  with  Gomorrah,  if  not  Gomnrrab  itself,  can  hnre  eaiatn)  on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  more  recent  period,  without  its  bciug  pus&iblc 
to  find  the  slightpst  notice  of  it,  in  either  th«  sacred  or  prufauc  wrilini(s.  UutU 
ibev  CAD  give  me  butter  informatiou  respecting  the<ic  ruins,  1  mu&t  resolutely 
matniain  my  own  opinion,  and  reply  In  my  opponents,  *  TItere  arc  the  ruins 
of  Gomorrol) ;  go  and  verify  them  on  thu  spot,  if  you  tliiuk  it  possible  to 
naintaiu  u  different  opinion  frum  that  which  I  now  set  forth.' " 

We  must  yet  insert  atiolhur  and  a  vci^-  slrikinjj;  passage,  before 
wc  quit  that  section  of  these  attractive  volumes  which  treats  of 
tlio  cities  of  the  plain  and  the  Dead  Sea.  It  describes  a  scene  in 
the  wonderful  operations  of  nature,  which  few  travellers  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness. 

"  As  wc  were  laboriously  pursuing  our  way  between  the  Djebel-Esiloum  and 
the  sea,  a  storm  that  had  come  down  from  the  mountains  of  Cannon,  burst 
exactly  over  the  Asphallitir  Lake,  at  about  the  meridian  of  Moiuda  and  the  ^ 
peninsula  of  El-Lisjin.  Dark  grey  clouds  h:td  iinitt'd  the  Sea  and  sky,  con-  H 
coaling  in  utter  dnrkncsi>  all  the  northern  part  of  this  deep  valley.  Suddenly 
a  splendid  rainbow,  of  dazzling  brightness  and  richly  i*ariPgBtcd  colours,  ap- 
pcarcd  to  form  a  gigantic  archway,  thrown  by  the  liund  ot'tlic  Almighty  between 
the  two  opposite  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  reader  may  fancy  how  much 
we  were  moved  by  the  magnificence  of  this  nuturnl  phenomenon,  but  it  was 
nothing  compared  with  what  was  reserved  for  us  towards  the  end  of  the  saioe 
day.  When  we  began  ascending  the  first  acclivities  of  the  Ouad-ex-Zouera, 
lai^e  black  clouds,  driven  by  the  easterly  wind,  passing  above  our  hcnda,  sod 
over  the  Djebel-Esdoum,  rushed  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Uhor-Safioh,  then  rising  again  along  the  flank  of  the  mountains  of  Moali, 
soon  cleared  the  view,  imd  allowed  us  to  contemplate  the  expanse  of  water,  ^ 
resembling  a  vast  motionless  sheet  of  molten  lead.  By  degrees,  as  the  ttorm  fl 
hurried  towards  the  east,  the  western  sky  became  again  pure  and  radiant ;  then,  V 
for  a  moment,  the  setuag  sun  darted  above  the  mountains  of  Cun&on  his 
fiery  rays,  which  seemed  afaiost  to  cover  the  summit  of  the  land  of  Moob  with 
the  flames  of  an  enormous  conflagrattou,  while  the  bases  of  those  imposing 
mountains  remained  as  black  as  ink.  Above,  wits  the  dark,  loweriog,  sky  ; 
below,  the  sea,  like  a  metallic  sheet  of  dull  leadeo  grey ;  around  us,  the 
silence  of  the  desert  and  utter  desolation.  Afar  off,  in  the  west,  a  bright, 
cloudless  sky,  shining  over  a  blessed  land,  whilst  we  st'cmed  (O  be  Bying  from 
a  couotty  condemned  for  ever,  ll  \s  im\vosMlAe  lo  A««i.TiV>e  i.\A»  ■«,w»v,  -wKmiV* 
to  be  fuUy  oodcratood  and  felt,  must  have  boen  VttnmacA.    V>iu  \S«tova«», 
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Uxnudv^t,  parciripiited  in  the  wmattaiu  by  which  wp  wrre  cnmpletrly  mu- 
tntd.  "  Chouf,  ia^sidj,"  ih«r  citcUimcd  to  me,  "  Choiifl  AUnh  yetlrob  Ef- 
douBL*  (Se«,  sir,  sec  I  Allaa  is  smiting  Sodoinl)  Aud  thev  were  rigbt. 
The  trvmcDduus  spectacle  which  was  witncssLHl  by  Lot,  from  neji-ly  ti>e  Kama 
spot  wliere  we  were  now  standing,  must  have  boinc  a  striking  rrvoniLtancc  to 
tm  nagniiicent  rrpetitioQ  witfa  which  we  had  just  beeu  faroured  by  the  same 
{MbWdc  ProTidenco." 

M.  dc  Saulcy  encountered  in  ibc  plains  of  Mo:ib,  many  vcs- 
Hgt>«  of  ancient  roads,  marked  and  bounded  on  cillicr  side  by  up- 
right stones  fixed  on  end,  plainly  perceptible  and  in  many  places 
in  good  preservation  for  a  considerable  extent.  He  considers 
these  as  no  other  than  the  ancient  nays  mentioned  in  Oic  Book  of 
^'umbers  (chap.  xxi.  '21  ^  ^'2).  "  And  Israel  scut  messengers  unto 
Sihon,  King  of  the  Amoriles.  saying,  let  me  pass  through  thy 
land :  wc  will  not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the  vineyards ;  we 
«iU  not  drink  the  waters  of  the  well,  but  wc  will  go  along  by  the 
king's  highway,  nntil  we  be  past  thy  borders."  The  American 
officers  sent  by  Captain  Lyiicb  to  Masada,  fell  in  beyond  tfao 
Ouad-cs-Scyal,  with  a  road  of  exactly  the  same  description,  and 
M.  de  Saulcy  hiinstlf  found  anuthcr  at  Djembch,  a  locality  pre- 
imting  t-er>'  evident  signs  of  a  town,  conteroporanuons  with  the 
remotest  biblical  periods,  and  situated  between  Zoar  and  Hebron, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  French  travellers  having  completed  tlieir  tour  of  tlie  Dead 
Sea  and  the  land  of  Monb,  returned  to  Jemsalem  for  thi;  Uiird 
time  on  the  8lh  of  Febniarj-,  IH51  A  long  disst-rtalion  is  intro- 
duced on  the  exact  topograpiiy  of  the  Mount  Pisgnh  of  Scriplaro 
where  Moses  died,  and  from  whence  he  beheld  the  promised  laud 
which  he  was  not  permitted  lo  reach.  M.  de  Saulcy  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  subject,  or  to  connect  entirely  to  his 
own  conviction,  all  the  conBicting  testimonies,  declares  that  ho 

els  compelled  to  leave  the  question  unresolved  and  doubtful. 
lia  editor  aoid  friend,  the  Count  de  Warren,  in  some  ingenious 
notes,  diHcrs  from  him  on  this  point,  and  considers  thai  he  is  over 
scrupulous,  raising  in  this  instance  difliculties  where  none  exist, 
and  departing  somewhat  from  his  usually  clear  style  of  analogical 
reasoning.  We  also  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion,  and 
look  upon  this  passage  as  less  satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  any 
other  in  the  entire  work.  It  leads  to  nothing  and  en(h  where  it 
begun,  rcmiiKling  us,  in  spile  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject, 
of  the  episode  in  Hudibras,  of  which  it  i-n  said  that  il  "begins, 
but  breaks  off  in  ihu  middle."  A  question  of  this  nature  discussed 
and  not  decided,  is  as  unsatisfactory'  as  a  theorem  in  geometry  pro- 
posed but  not  demonstrated. 

During  tliree  successire  sojourns  at  Jerusalem,  M.  de  Saulcy 
employed  himself  in  a  dilt^'mt  examination  of  the  ancient  walls, 
as  »!»<»  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  still  remaining  within 
the  enclosure  and  in  the  immediate  environs  nf  the  Holy  City. 
8omo  of  these  ho  has  discovered  and  described  for  the  lirst  lime, 
while  others  he  has  appropriated  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  of 
prec^itig  tmrellers.  Amongst  the  former  muR\.^ae  y^^^^^^^^"*^ 
most  the  '* Moaoiiihic  monument  of  Siloam,^'  ol  vj\At\v  Mi  <-:Ti^jtw»- 
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nig  is  ^\'en.  and  which  be  supposes  to  be  a  SaceUuniy  or  chapet, 
erected  hy  Sulomon  Tor  his  wife,  iho  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  that 
slic  iniglit  there  worsliip  according  to  the  rites  of  her  fathers. 
Id  the  walls,  he  has  detected  the  portions  still  existing  of  the 
original  constructions  of  Solomon,  aud  shows  how  tliejr  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  posterior  additions  and  alterations.  TIicQbour- 
el'Afolouk,  or  Tombs  of  tlie  Kiugs,  as  they  are  still  called  (anrl 
which  ave  UDqucstionably  identical  with  the  lS.vn\ata  BoaiXtxa  of 
Joscplms),  by  a  chain  of  elaborate  argument,  always  fuuuded  on 
Scriptural  evidence,  supported  by  tradition,  he  maintains  to  be  the 
sepulchi'es  erected  b^-  David  aud  the  nionarcbs  of  his  dynasty. 
On  depositing  iu  the  Lonvrc  the  lid  of  King  David's  sarcophagus, 
aud  stating  what  it  was  and  whence  it  was  obtained,  he  was* 
loudly  assailed  by  a  brother  savant,  who  denied  tlic  authenticity  of 
the  relic, as  well  as  of  tlie  monument  itself  in  which  it  was  fouud. 
To  this  he  replied  in  a  pamphlet*  anticipating  the  line  of  evidence 
uow  recapitulated  in  the  colleclcd  volumes,  and  drawn  up  with 
too  much  clearness  aud  consistency  to  be  shalien  or  set  aside  by 
clamour  or  prejudice. 

"  The  name,"  he  observes  (Tomb  of  the  Kings),  "  is  still  tlie  same,  whether 
you  address  yourself  for  ilie  purpose  of  inquiry  to  the  Jews,  Mohamu)i*daus, 
or  Christians  nf  the  country.  Hut  ist  this  denomination  renlly  correct  ?  A  very 
important  subject  to  investigate.  Itefore  we  examine  the  question,  let  ii»  re- 
mark, that  no  traveller  who  treads  on  Judaic  land,  can  deny  or  undervalue  il>e 
importance  of  nral  tradition.  If  you  consult  it,  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, you  will  find,  in  a  very  shotc  time,  that  you  arc  bound  to  respect  it  as 
you  would  an  ouihentic  volume:  for,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  couotry. 
ever)'  stop  you  advance  will  convince  you,  that  the  Biblical  traditions  are 
imperiBhable.  Here,  nothing  niters  connected  with  the  Uible— nottiing  is 
changed — not  f^ven  a  name.  The  memory  of  human  transactions  alone  has 
been  lost.  For  instance,  the  terrible  cniasiropbof)  of  which  Jerusalem  was 
successive!)'  the  theatre,  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time;  but  if  ia- 
quiry  is  made  coiiceiniiig  any  fact,  even  of  secondary  importance,  connected 
with  the  original  histor}  of  the  Jewish  nation,  this  fact  seems  of  recent  ckcut- 
rcnce,  so  vivid  and  precise  is  the  tradition  by  which  it  Itas  been  preserved 
and  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  The  vaults  ol  the  Qbour*«l<Molnuk  have 
been  already  often  described,  but,  unfortunately,  with  too  much  precipitation — 
and.  we  might  almost  say.  entirely  iu  a  cursory  manner.  This  is  the  only 
reason  why,  up  to  the  present  hour,  the  origin  of  this  splendid  monumenl  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  admitted." 

M.  de  Sauluy  gives  a  minute  ground-plan  of  these  extensive 
J  sepulchres,  and  here,  as  in  many  other  cascs^  a  very  simple 
Land  self-evident  argument  seems  to  bear  almost  coueUtsively  on 
[the  question.  What  private  family  were  able  to  meet  the  expense 
rof  this  gigantic  conittruction,  which  could  only  have  been  untler- 
[talien  by  a  royal  dynasty  i  Our  author  winds  up  bis  pamphlet 
[with  a  seulcnceof  concluding  advice,  aud  a  suggestive  hint,  which 
[critics  in  general  who  indulge  in  coutradicliou,  and  form  opiuioQ» 

I  vilhoutexperiment,  may  consider  with  advantage.  *'  Inconclusion,** 
lie  says,  "  before  spcakiug  a.s  1  have  done  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 

I I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  visiting  and  studying  them  carefully. 
I  do  uut  wish  to  deprive  the  Acadciuy  of  the  presence  of  ray 
/earned con/rerej  by  iuviling  himlo  veriW  ou  vVe  ?,\vqv>.\\<s  tfvCwMft% 

he  has  addressed  to  me,  btil  \  shalV  mext:\y  Tti^jitftV  Vvta  V*  xe^^ 


I 


I 
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OTor  with  attention  the  teris  I  have  quoted,  and  I  feel  convinced 
he  »'iU  admit  that  they  possess  some  vaUie."  Literary  disputants 
who,  in  the  pride  or  licence  of  contradiction,  denounce  a  tlieory 
or  conclusion,  without  proposing  another  or  a  better  in  its  place, 
are  of  no  more  ralne  in  the  community  than  a  physician  who 
li»el«  your  pulse,  shakes  his  head,  telis  you  you  arc  very  ill,  but  is 
unable  to  propose  a  cure.    They  would  do  well  to  remember  and 

f  practise  the  invitation  of  Horace,  who  says, 
I  *lf  n  better  system  '9  Ihine, 

Impnrt  ii  freely,  or  make  use  of  mine."** 
From  Jerusalem  M.  dc  Saulcy  and  his  companions  procee<1ed  to 
Scbaslieh,  buill  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samarin,  and  there,  on 
Mouut  Gerizim,  discovered  and  examined  most  minutely  the  ex- 
tensiire  remains  of  llie  temple  erected  by  Sanballat  under  permis- 
sion from  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  332,  the  ground  plan  of  which 
faces  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume.  The  cnterimsirg  traveller 
justly  congratulates  liimsclf  upon  having  been  thn  first  to  give  an 
accurate  suney  of  the  >>aroarilan  temple,  the  acquisition  of  which 
alone  he  considers  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  laborious  journey  he 
had  undertaken.  From  Sebastieh  they  proceeded  on  to  Nazareth 
and  Kafr-Kenna,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Cana  of  Scripture, 
where  the  first  miracle  of  our  Saviour  was  performed.  A  small 
cbnrch  of  very  modem  structure  is  still  standing  there,  and  the 
duty  is  attended  by  a  priest  of  the  Greek  persuasion.  This 
church  contains,  roughly  fitted  into  a  stone-bench,  two  enormous 
stone  rases,  wliich  the  priest  exhibits  as  being  l«'o  of  the  six 

twater-pcifl  used  in  the  miracle.  M.  do  Snulcy  declares  that  these 
two  vases,  which  Dr.  Clarke  saw  ond  calls  fragments  of  icnter- 
fuffM^  arc  perfectly  entire  and  of  very  ancient  workmanship.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  assert  that  they  are  the  genuine  impletnents  of 
the  miracle,  but  maintains  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  period  at 
which  it  took  place. 

Crossing  the  plain  of  Haltin,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  disastrous  battle  between  the  Christians  and  8aracens,  iu 
which  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  finally  overthrown, 
they  reached  Tiberias,  uuw  Tabaricb,  on  the  lake  of  Gcnesarctb, 

h where  they  found  comfortable  quarters,  but  were  unmercifully 
ficeccd  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Weisemann,  a  little  fat  Gemiau  Jew, 
tilth  a  placid  smile  and  most  benevolent  countenance.  From 
Tiberias  they  crossed  the  Lebanon  to  Damascus,  and  being  led 
out  of  the  direct  route  by  tlio  pertinacious  obstinacy  of  Uteir 
dragoman,  became  indebted  to  him  for  a  discovery  almost  as 
stupendous  as  that  of  tlie  condemned  cities, — the  ruins  of  Plazor, 
the  early  capital  of  Cana.in,  before  the  conquest  of  the  Israelites, 
the  abode  of  Jabin  and  Siscra,  first  bunit  by  Josliua,  and  defini- 
tively reduced  to  its  present  state  by  Ne^bucliadrezzar.  The  ruins 
are  most  extensive,  indicating  a  city  of  enormous  size,  while  the 
materials  with  which  it  was  built  are  incredibly  gigantic. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  Hits, 


Csndidus  imperti;  »i  noo,  his  uletc  metum" 
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"  I  confess,"  aajs  ^L  dc  Ssulc^.  "  tliat  when  on  tlie  spot,  a  diougfat  struck 
me,  that  a  place  cotutnictctl  with  materidit  uf  ».[xd\  enormous  proportions, 
could  only  ImTc  been  the  abode  of  nn  extinct  race,  resembling  tluit  of  the 
ADftkrms.  the  Emitns,  niid  the  Replminis.  which  wr  find  expressly'  mentioned 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  AhtK  Michon,  who  was  riding  bj  mj  side-, 
went  even  further  tliaii  I  did  mi  this  (iupi>osiii>^n,  such  was  bis  astonishment 
at  tlie  size  of  lUene  Diarvellou^  r«maiii!t.  He  hnd  also  noticed  a  certain  UcU 
ttiat  wherever  there  were  Iiollows,  ditches,  or  trencher  of  any  kind  b1oo(  tlie 
groitnd,  the  blocks  became  numerous,  and,  as  it  were,  throvn  upon  each  other, 
as  if  they  had  been  carried  away  by  rushing  waters.  This  suniced  to  taggeat 
to  him  the  idea,  that  the  tuins  we  hud  just  discorprcd,  micht  probably  luve 
belonged  to  on  antcdilurian  city.  Lot  me  ut  once  declare,  that  I  by  no  means 
adopt  this  hyiiothcsis ;  on  the  contrarv,  1  firmly  believe,  that  tliis  is  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Cntmanitcs,  n  metropolis  built  long  before  the  days  of  Moses, 
and  destroyed  hy  Nebuchadrezzar.  This  pedigree,  in  my  opioion.  is  sufficiently 
remote,  iienides,  if  I  find  in  the  nature  of  thc«e  ruins  a  reaaoo  fur  ossigniiv 
to  them,  at  the  least,  the  period  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  as  the  final  Umitot 
their  cxiEieuce,  I  see  no  absolute  cause  for  deierminiug  the  oppositi*  limit, 
I  mean  that  of  their  6rst  origin,  which  the  reader  may  rclcr  back  as  far  an  he 
pleases,  within  the  historical  times,  without  much  chance  of  fiilUng  into  an 
error," 

In  tlie  uciglibourliood  of  Banias,  wbich  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  I'ant-as,  afterwarcU  CtL'sarea-Philippi,  and  Neronias,  M.  dc 
Saulcy,  invcslib'utcd  ruins  which  he  ideulifjt's  as  the  biblical  city 
of  Dan,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  where  Jeroboam  liad  placed 
one  of  bis  golden  calves,  and  also  of  the  temple  of  the  Golden 
Calf  mentioned  by  .Toscphus.)  Crossing  the  Anti-Libanus  he 
reached  Damascus,  which  has  been  so  often  described,  iliat  it 
affords  little  novelty.  The  "Pearl  of  the  East**  is  beaniifully 
situated,  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  in  the  outward  meanness 
and  interior  splendour  of  the  principal  habiuitions.  Tliis  city, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  contains  at  present  but  few 
monuments  of  the  earlier  periods,  but  M,  de  Saulcy  is  of  opinion 
that  if  di^f^ngs  on  an  extensive  scale  could  be  undertaken,  many 
would  be  unearthed.  The  plain  to  the  cast,  looking  towards 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  has  seldom  been  visited,  and  promises  to 
the  adventurous  explorer,  a  mine  of  treasures  in  archaeological 
discovery.  Onr  traveller  bestowed  a  most  careful  survey  on  the 
celebrated  temples  of  Daalbec,  respecting  wbich  he  furnishes 
many  new  particulars,  and  clears  away  the  errors  of  former 
writers.  Some  of  the  huge  masses  of  stone  employed  in  these 
stupendous  edifices,  present  dimensions  which  are  almost  incre- 
dible, and  reduce  the  single  blocks  of  Stouehenge  and  Caruac  to 
mere  pebbles  in  comparison.  Let  us  fancy  a  course  of  sixty 
yards  m  length,  formed  by  three  stones  alone,  along  the  principal 
face  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun.  Several  of  these  arc  still 
lying  in  the  adjacent  quany*,  finished,  and  their  edges  as  sharp 
and  square  as  if  the  stone-cutters  had  just  left  them.  One  was 
measured,  and  found  to  be  twenty  yartis  in  length,  and  four  in 
height  and  breadth.  On  this  specimen  of  Cyclopean  architecture 
the  author  remarks, — 

"  It  becomea  curious  to  calculate  the  power  that  would  be  required  lo  bcI 
thu  mass  la  motion.  It  contains  five  huadicd  cu\)k  ^tuda,  m\^V  w:!.  v\it:  %\u\\c  ^& 
a  calcareous  conipouiKl«  excecdiDgly  baid  oud  cotn^ocX,  eaLc\vcu\i\ic>|UT^m«iixJ 
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''%|Hnt  lent  fix  thouMuid  pounds,  which  cause*  the  entire  weight  of  tlie  block 
COMthivo  million  pounds.  It  would  consequently  require  an  engini^  of  twenty 
tliCHtniid  honr-power  to  set  it  in  motion;  or  the  consinnt  and  simultaneous 
•ffoTl  uf  nearly  forty  thousand  men  to  carry  it  a  single  yard  io  each  second  of 

lilDC," 

And  yet  these  enormous  masses  were  transported  to  a  distance 
of  a  lliouMUid  yards  and  placed  on  the  top  of  oUior  masses  uearly 
u  prodigiouSi  at  a  height  exceeding  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
ana  joined  logetbcr  with  the  most  miuule  and  delicate  precision. 
It  is  useless  to  utleiupt  an  estimate  uf  the  mechanical  powers 
enijiloyed,  wbicli  arc  utterly  buyoud  comprohcDsion. 

Hairing  returned  to  Bcyrout,  and  in  a  last  excursion  to  tho 
Nalir-oi-Kelb  detected  ihc  fallacy  of  llie  reputed  Assyrian  hat 
relirfsj  M-  de  SaiUcy  and  his  companions  embarked  on  board  the 
"  Caire  "  steamer  un  the  5th  of  Ajiril,  and  anchored  at  Marseilles 
on  the  Jlith  of  the  same  month.  TTicir  adventurous  journey  liad 
occupied  nearly  seven  months,  and  all  predicted  dangers  and 
diiliculties  had  been  prosperously  surmuunted.  The  extent  of 
ground  over  which  they  had  travelled  was  small  when  compared 
with  the  discoTcries  they  bad  accomplished  and  the  numerous 
points  of  historical  inquiry,  previously  WTapt  in  obscmrity,  but 
now  definitivi'ly  elucidated.  Everj-  page  oC  these  volumes  abuimds 
in  interest,  incident,  nud  most  valuable  information,  and  will 
amply  repay  tlje  reader  for  tlic  time  occupied  in  perusing  lliem. 
Id  many  respects  this  work  may  be  considered  a  truthful  com- 
mentary on  the  sacred  authorities,  and  It  will  bt^  diHicidt  to  dis* 
pule  uith  sound  reason,  thai  the  authoi'  has  cither  exaggerated 
its  facts  or  mistaken  bis  inferences. 


CHAKA— KING  OF  THE  ZULUS. 

BY   AKOUS    B.  BEACH. 

osT  people  have  a  notion  that  the  time  of  the  utter  and  absolute 
— the  ferocious,  and  the  blood-rarenuus  tyrannies,  has  been  long 
over.  They  flatter  themselves  that  even  amid  uncivilized  people  the 
monstrosities  of  Nero  or  Tiberius  would  be  at  a  discount,  and  that 
neither  an  Attila  nor  an  Alaric  could  non'-a-days  appear  upon  the 
earth  more  than  a  mastodon  or  a  megatherion.  Those  who  hold 
any  such  opinion,  however,  are  very  much  roistaJken.  From  no 
hidierto  unheard-of  and  isolated  region  of  the  earth  doea  a  Marco- 
Pola-like  traveller  arrive  with  an  unbelievable  slon'  of  a  nu- 
merous, and  powerful,  and/in  their  way,  intelligent  nation,  submit- 
ting to  be  slaughtered  by  hundreds  and  thousands  at  the  simple 
caprice  of  one  blood-mad  individual  amongst  them — but  from  a 
province  of  Africa,  easily  accessible,  the  shores  and  some  portion 
of  the  interior  of  which  have  been  sun'eyed — from  a  district,  in 
fact*  bordering  upon  our  own  colony  of  Natal,  in  south-eastern 
Africa,  there  arrived,  some  years  ago — although  it  fell  unheeded — 
the  story  of  a  monarch  and  a  reign,  of  the  character  slightly  indi- 
cated in  the  above  sentences.  And  this  is  no  old  chronicle.  Tlie 
kingdom  of  the  Zulus,  and  the  Zulucratic  system,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called,  are  both  things  of  the  present  century.  Two  buoks, 
at  least,  have  been  written — one  by  a  missionarv'  officer,  Captain 
Gardiner,  the  other  by  a  trading  adventurer,  Nathaniel  Isaacs, 
in  which  the  story  of  Chaka,  and  of  Chaka'a  successor,  Dungaau, 
has  been  told;  and  various  colonial  documents  of  official  autho- 
rity substantiate  the  account  from  point  to  point.  The  power  and 
tlie  cruelty  of  Chaka  reached  their  climax  about  1627,  when  a 
catastrophe  took  place  which,  had  it  been  generally  known,  would 
have  shocked  the  civilized  world.  Hut  only  a  feiv,  perhaps  half 
a  dozen,  white  men  were  scattered  ihrongh  the  country,  at  the 
time,  without  the  means  of  any  communication  with  their  coun 
trymcn  for  lengthened  periods,  and  tlie  funeral  rites  of  Umnante  ■ 
passed  unheeded  by  the  world.  ■ 

Probably  about  the  beginning  of  tlic  present  century,  a  Kaffir 
tribe  made  its  way  from  the  sea-coast  niwardly,  to  a  range  ot 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Natal,  where  it  settled,  ex- 
terminating the  races  whom  it  found  in  possession^  and  spread- 
ing tciTor  at  the  name  of  Zulu — the  denomination  both  of  the  chief 
and  the  tribe.  The  wars  of  these  people  were,  from  their  earliest 
days,  wars  of  extermination — their  domestic  system  one  of  relent- 
less despotism.  As  the  king  possessed  unbridled  powere  of  life 
and  death  over  his  subjects,  so  did  each  head  of  a  family  over  his 
wives  and  concubines,  of  which  he  kept  as  many  as  he  conid,  or 
as  be  chose.  It  was  reserved,  Viowevt*v,  lot  CV\aV.a.  vo  tixtY  \.l\e.*e 
lan's  oat  in  their  utmost  seventy,  anA.  to  ttiao.  oOcvct*  W\\\tV 
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doubled  the  horrors  of  the  system  of  his  ancestors — actually  ira 
pOHing  the  puiiishmcut  of  death  upon  such  violators  of  his  courtly 
etiquette  as  happened  accidentally  to  cough,  sneeze,  spit,  or  make 
any  iinse^-mly  noise  before  his  delicately -nerved  majesty.  Chaka 
was  descended  from  ihc  founder  of  the  tribe  Zulu,  and  the  mcm- 
bere  of  ihe  family  were  equally  renowned  for  cruelty  and  desperate 
courage — but  lo  both  these  qualities,  in  their  greatest  extreme, 
Chaka  united  boundless  ambition,  and,  for  his  position,  a  remark- 
able degree  of  mihlary  genius.  It  may,  therefore, be  imagined,  that 
Kssenziugcrcona,  tlio  father  of  Chaka,  looked  with  great  aUnn 
upon  tlie  progress  of  his  hopeful  son.  And  as  it  was  the  old  law 
of  Uic  Zulus,  as  soon  as  the  reigning  monarch  gave  symptoms 
of  age — as  soon,  indeed,  as  the  first  grey  heirs,  or  the  first 
wrinkles  began  to  appear — that  tlie  heir-apparent  should  murder 
his  nearest  relalire  with  all  his  friends  of  the  same  standing, 
and,  after  more  or  less  Bghtiug,  seize  upon  the  throne — it  raay 
be  imagined  that  Esscnzingcrcona  looked  with  more  than  usual 
terror  on  the  energetic  ('haka,  and  proceeded  to  take  meai>ures  for 
reversing  the  usual  constitutional  arrangement.  Chaka,  having 
good  spies  abroad,  fled  witli  a  younger  brother  to  a  neighbouring 
tribe,  by  whom  Ihey  were  hospitably  received,  and  with  whom  they 
remained  until  the  death  of  the  old  king,  and  the  accession  of 
another  of  Chaka's  brothers.  The  new  monarch,  Chaka  deter- 
mined to  defeat,  and  assert  his  owu  claim  to  the  throne.  His 
friends  and  patrons,  the  Umtatwas  tribe,  eqxnppcd  an  army  to 
help  him,  and  the  forces  in  their  war-dresses — of  tigera*  tails 
round  their  necks,  otter-skin  caps,  and  biUlocks'  tails  round  their 
limbs — each  with  a  shield  of  bullock's  hide  stiffened,  and  calcu- 
lated for  carrj'ing,  suspended  on  inside  brackets,  half  a  dozen  or 
more  assegais — moved  against  each  other.  Chaka  and  his  Um- 
tatwas were  «gnally  beaten  by  the  Zulus,  who  had  been  well 
disciplined  by  his  father,  and  the  whole  party  retired  in  disgrace. 
The  ambitious  temper  of  Chaka,  however,  soon  set  him  on  other 
schemes.  IVctcnding  to  be  sick,  and  then  having  it  reported  that 
ho  was  dead,  his  brother  proceeded  penitently  to  the  capital 
city,  or  kraal  of  Zulu,  and  made  a  humble  apology  for  his  re- 
bellion, which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  once  more  taken  into 
favour,  and  admitted  into  the  close  intimacy  of  the  king.  The 
hv^jocritc  soon  found  means  to  communicate  with  Chaka,  and 
Chaka  was  soon  hovering  about  the  court  in  disgui.se.  The  con- 
spirators watched  their  time.  The  forgiven  brother  struck  the 
king  when  he  was  in  the  balh,  and  gave  the  signal.  Instantly 
Chaka  rashcd  to  his  aid,  and  the  business  was  speedily  accom- 
plished—  the  principal  murderer  immediately  proclaiming  his 
riglit  to  the  throne.  For  this  purpose,  Chaka  had  certain  advan- 
tages of  birth.  The  event  happened  during  a  storm,  ajid  llie  peo- 
ple believed  that  all  sorts  ol  signs,  symbols,  and  portents  had 
accompanied  it.  Besides,  there  were  some  untoward,  or  anoma- 
lous circumstances — or  such  in  Zulu  eyes — all  of  which  combined,, 
induced  the  people  to  helieve  that  a  child  bad  VjeexiXjoxw  vi^  %\\^"«- 
natund  qualities,  and  lo  pay  it  parUculat  \iotioui%.  N.*  CV^iiA. 
VOL.  xxxir.  >. 
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grew  op,  be  soon  acqiured  wit  enough  to  cncoorage  this  Umi 
and  beLaved  ao  as  to  foster  it  iu  tlie  miudti  of  all  about  him.  He 
now  cxpenenccd  its  benefit,  and  asserting  lii.s  spiritual  as  well 
his  temporal  claims,  fouDd  uuuieruus  adbereuts.  To  iiiurdi.'r 
many  as  he  could  catch  of  his  brother's  particular  friends 
councillors  was  Cbaka's  iirst  proceediug,  both  to  secure  hii 
the  more,  and  to  impress  the  nation  with  a  sense  of  the  energetic 
policy  which  was  bis  full  iuteution.  Uis  next  exploit — posmb^. 
by  way  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  the  tribe  who  had  so  liiodl 
sheltered  lus  brother  and  hiuwelf,  and  shed  their  blood  for  thi 
recovery  of  his  throne — was  to  attack  them,  to  exterminate  mo: 
than  one  half  of  tlie  race,  and  to  force  the  rest  to  joiu  his  peop 
and  acknowledge  his  power.  Tribe  after  trilie  then  fell  benea 
his  anus  iu  rapid  succession,  until  Cbaka  had  obtained  what  in 
Europe  would  have  been  an  iudcpcndeut  territory.  All  the  plun- 
der, of  course,  was  his.  The  wealth  of  cattle~thc  Zulu's  treasure^ 
the  young  women,  whom  he  could  sell,  and  whose  progeny  he 
could  sell  for  cattle,  llic  wUd  beast  furs,  the  elephant,  and  Gner 
stilly  the  hippopotamus,  ivory — from  all  these  things  Chaka  heaped 
up  enormous  treasures,  and  built  five  or  six  palaces,  in  each  of 
which  he  kept  as  many  hundred  concubines,  who,  it  was  remarked, 
never  produced  any  progeny  other  than  girls,  Chaka  assigning 
the  reason  the  superstitious  circumstances  connected  with  biSi 
own  birth.  A  more  practical  view  may  be  probably  snggested 
by  the  iucredulous. 

Chaka  having  now  to  govern,  for  bim,  an  immense  empire,  set 
liiniself  steadily  to  discipline  bis  army.    His  system  partook  of  se- 
veral ingenious  principles,  physical  and  moral.     In  the  lirst  place, 
he  impressed  it  upon  his  fighting  men,  that  if  they  valued  ih^r 
lives,  their  only  chance  was  to  take  tlio«e  of  tlicir  enemies.     Thai 
if  they  van  away,  they  woulH  be  killed  to  a  far  greater  cenainii 
than  if  they  stood  and  fought  boldly.     That  every  regiment  whic 
as  a  general  body  was  worsted, should  siitTer  death  in  its  totalil 
and  that  if  any  soldier  lost  his  assegai,  ho  should  be  stabbed  b 
hie  comrades.    The  consequences  of  this  system  of  morale  was 
of  course  to  make  men,  whether  they  had  courage  or  no,  fight 
like  demons  for  the  mere  preservation  of  their  own  lives.     Chaka 
had  so  ordered  it  that  a  chance  was  all  they  had,  and  that  chance 
could  only  bo  attained,  by  standing  their  ground,  and  using  their 
assegais  like  maniacs.     Before  the  days  of  Chaka,  these  weapons, 
which  are  vcrj"  sharply  ground,  and  very  finely  poised,  were  used  as 
javelins,  and  as  sachfrequently  lost,  being  indeed  sometimes  carried 
off  in  the  bodies  of  the  persons  wounded.     Chaka,  with  his  usual 
acut(!ncss,  investigated  this  subject,  and  after  trying  actual  experi- 
ments with  his  own  troops,  partly  armed  with  one  assegai  to  use  as  a 
speiu*,  partly  with  a  dozen  to  use  as  javelius,  he  found  that  the  one 
carried  spear  was  far  superior  to  the  twelve  darted,  so  that,  for  the 
future,  all  the  Zulu  soldiers  were  armed  only  with  spears,  sluelds, 
and  knub-kerries,  a  weapon  Uke  a  life-preserver,  and  used  for  close 
combat    With  these  troops  so  disciplined  and  moralized — or  rather 
demoralized,  Chaka  had  no  need  to  fear  any  enemy :  but  he  went 
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fiirtbor  slill.  BcsideB  his  ordiiiar}'  soMiers,  Chaks  organized  a 
spvcivl  bo<Iy  of  "warriors,"  wbo  were  what  Napoleon  would  have 
called  regiuienU  of  iiite.  These  men  were  traiued  from  their 
Toatb  to  think  of  nothiug,  aud  practise  nothiDg  but  fighting  and 
Uoodshvd.  'lliey  were  not  allowed  to  tiiarry,  or  to  coutract  axij 
female  acquainiauce,  for  fear  of  their  becomiug  involved  in  any- 
thing liko  huui.iu  ties.  They  were  daily  exercised  iu  every  inir- 
Btul  likely  to  increase  sireogtli  and  activity,  aud  were  fed  oq 
nothing  but  beef,  under  the  idea  of  its  making  them  uiore  brutal 
and  ferocious. 

Thtsc  men  were  trained  to  an  obedience  which  uaade  tliem 
machinery.  A  look  from  the  iuug,  aud  a  warrior  ran  his  comrade 
throuffh  the  back ;  a  word  and  a  sign  when  his  majesty  walked 
fttiroAd,  and  a  lather  was  ubliged  to  massacre  his  son,  or  a  son  his 
father,  the  perpetrator  being  himself  destroyed  If  he  showed  the 
fiUgbtest  sign  of  feeling  or  iliuchiug.  When  auy  friend  of  the 
King  died,  the  ))Cople  wrre  summoned  to  uecp  round  the  palace, 
and  if  any  were  unable  to  squeeze  out  a  tcair,  llie  '*  warriors** 
ruxhed  upon  them,  and  t;ither  with  knob  kernes  or  assegais — both, 
by  the  way,  the  Dutth  names  for  the  weapons — murdered  them. 

'llie  country  at  large  %va8  ruled  upon  the  same  universal  prin- 
ciple of  death,  death,  death  !  Lying,  on  any  evidence  or  no  evi- 
dence, was  death-  I'heft,  the  same.  Speaking  ill  of  the  King, 
the  same,  with  many  oilier  still  smaller  oll'eoces,  and  tlie  pleasure 
of  tlie  Kingt  as  a  matter  of  course.  Each  large  kraal  had  a  chief 
or  indoonn.  If  this  uian  offended  tlie  King,  not  only  he,  but  the 
whole  kraal  suffered,  sarr;,  in<leed,  those  who  could  hnd  refuge  in 
tlie  woo<ls  or  the  swamps.  An  accusation  of  sorcery  was  speedy 
death  iu  Zulu.  As  every  disease  was  held  to  be  the  efiect  of  a 
charm  applied  by  an  "  tfmtargartie,"  or  c^Tl-wisher,  and  every 
death  otht-r  than  from  viuleneu  was  esteemed  unnatural,  tho  "  Imy- 
angars,"  or  discoverers  of  ciiarms  and  their  employers,  had  oflen 
enough  (o  do.  These  wretches  resembled  our  own  wilch-finders 
of  day*  gone  by,  in  the  respect  that  they  accused  of  sorcery  pre- 
cisely anybody  they  liked,  or  anybody  tliey  might  be  bribed  to. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  was  different,  consisting  in 
smelling  all  around  the  locality  supposed  to  be  infected.  This 
smolling  process  was  carried  on,  and  is  indeed  yet  carried  on, 
throui;li  a  series  of  the  must  frantic  jumpings,  bowlings,  and  con- 
torlmui  of  the  hands,  iace,  and  limbs,  wliith  increase  in  vehe- 
mence as  the  Imyangar  declares  that  the  scent  gets  warmer,  and 
all  the  kraal  rings  to  the  responsive  yelling  oi'  the  assembled  in- 
habitants; until  gradually  working  himself  up  to  a  frenzy,  tho 
witch-catcher,  perspiring  at  every  pore,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
foaming  mouth,  and  limbs  reeling  from  mingled  excitement  aud 

t~  ^tigue,  swoops  upon  some  unfortunate  being,  whom  he  selects 
and  denounces  as  a  sorcerer.  Instantly,  aud  without  requiring 
tlic  least  tittle  of  proof,  the  crowd  elosw  round  the  denounced 
penHui,  and  in  a  moment  he  baa  ]>aid  the  forfeit  of  his  supposed 
offences. 
Nearly  tho  same  power  was  possessed  by  the  husbands  over 
fc       ^ 
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their  wires.     The  household  was  a  minor  Zulucracy  ;  women  hare 
K  rorat;  to  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  settlers  in  Natal  and 
B  Ziihi,  and  entreated  them  to  save  their  lives,  as  their  htiRhandshad 
appointed  them  to  come  to  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  hour  for 
the  purpose  of  heing  murdered.     A  handful  of  HnufT,  or  a  roll  of 
tobacco,  or  a  few  beads,  however,  generally  settled  the  matter; 
but  a5i  fioon  as  a.  wife  l>ecomes  too  old  to  bear  further  progeny, 
her  fate  is  sealed.     It  is  sometimes  the  same,  too,  with  the  old 
men  ;  ChaVa  actually  held  an  old  man  massacre,  in  which  a  mise- 
rable quantity  of  blood  was  shed,  and  tlie  locality  of  which  is  still 
called  •*  old  man's  picking  place.''     Chaka  justified  himself  for 
^-  this  to  an  English  traveller  by  insisting  on  the  nselessness  of  sup- 
^Pporting  people  who  were  too  weak  and  old,  not  only  to  fight,  but 
^"^to  work.     Both  extremes  of  tlie  age  of  the  male,  seem  in  Zulu  in 
nearly  equal  danger,  as  male  children  are  often  made  away  with, 
the  parents  preferring  to  rear  the  females,  from  whom,  by  the  time 
they  attain  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  can   accumulate  great  herds 
of  cattle  by  selling  the  young  ladles  for  from  six  to  ten  cows  a 

•  piece,  for  slaves  or  wives ;  c'eit  6gal, 
It  is  a  curiotis  fact  that  Chaka,  amid  all  his  murderings,  was 
I  a  great  encourager  oi  fttee  and  popular  amusements — of  which 
singing  and  dancing  were  the  principal  features.  Great  gather- 
ings of  the  people  for  tliese  purposes,  from  time  to  time,  took 
place.  Chaka  himstOfwas  the  poet,  and  shouted  out  the  soni;s, 
clad  in  his  dancing-dress,  in  whicli  he  afterwards  c^ercd  a  scries 
^-  of  pas  settU  amid  the  enthnsiastic  plaudits  of  the  spectalrtrs.  It 
Bis  tme  that  any  one  who  did  not  applaud  would  have  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  an  assegai  tlirongh  his  body,  hut  this  only  madt-  the 
assemblage  the  more  admiringly  demonstrative.  Chaka  was  very 
particular  in  composing  new  songs  every  year — the  grand  annual 
occasion  being  wliut  wt-  may  cidl  the  harvest-home  —  the  first 
fruits  of  the  season  being  brought  to  the  palace,  where  the  king 
performed  some  ridiculous  ceremonies,  rtuming  luid  leaping  about, 
and  then,  after  eating  a  mouthful  of  tlic  new  corn,  tossing  a  cala- 
bash among  tlie  people  as  a  signal  that  they  might  eat  also.  To 
cat  before  was  death. 

Like  other  great   potentates,  Chaka  maintained  a  system    of 

^►jT/JiVHHc/^^.paiticulariy  inthe  army,  of  the  disaffection  of  which  he 

was  naturally  highly  jealous.     When  a  marauding  expedition  was 

sent  forth,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  tell  the  chiefs  of  the 

diflereot  divisions  of  the  warriors,  different  stories  as   to  their 

H  route,  reimiting  them  at  one  point,  known  only  to  the.  commander- 

Hln-chief.     The  supposed  supernatural  powers  of  Chaka,  however, 

^■|(ttBk>ttfter  all,  his  main  resourct^  and  his  main  safeguard.     He 

^re^nm^d  a  diary  of  the  periodical   visions  which   he   received 

from  the  .ipirit  of  Umbciih,  an  old  Zulu  chief  greatly  renowned 

for  his  wisdom,  and  always  insisted  that  he  governed  Zulu  through 

the  wisdom  of  the  said  Umbeah.     Alt  this  the  nation  implicitly 

credited.     In  fact,  it  was  the  only  religion  they  had  to  believe, 

and  when  the  king  announced  a  vision  of  Umbeah,  a  vast  niuUi- 
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lade  assembled   round  ihe  palace,  and  he  told  them  whatever 
eoek-and-buI)isin  he  chose  to  invent. 

'i'hese  ghost-atories  he  supported  by  schemes  of  mystificaUoa 
very  cuuningly  made  up.  For  example,  a  woman  came  to  the 
palace  and  reported  that  the  night  before  a  liou  had  entered  her 
nut  and  taken  her  husband  from  her  side,  without  apparently 
doing  him  any  further  injury.  Cliaka,  upon  this,  orden.-d  great 
search  to  bo  made  for  this  good-natured  lion,  and  sent  forth  his 
best  hunters  to  capture  it.  Neither  lion  nor  man,  however,  wore 
found  until  about  three  months  afterwards,  when  the  man  sud- 
denly made  his  appearance  in  the  midst  of  Clmka^s  warriors  upon 
a  festival-day,  and  being  brought  before  the  sovereign,  told  a  long 
story  «f  how  he  had  been  conveyed  under  ground  to  a  region 
where  there  were  plenty  of  cows  and  beautiful  girls,  and  where 
the  good  Zulus  who  fell  bravely  in  battle  went,  and  where  he  had 
aeen  Umbeah,  who  charged  him  to  communicate  to  the  people 
that  all  that  Chiika  had  told  them  concerning  his  visions  was 
quite  true,  and  that  they  were  in  future  to  believo  everything 
Chaka  said.  The  king,  after  pretending  great  edification  at  this 
slatemt'ut,  had  the  man  taken  with  signal  honours  to  his  ])u!ace, 
where  he  remained,  until  proceeding  one  day  into  the  woods,  he 
never  returned.  Chaka  gave  out  that  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
leopard,  and  omuscd  his  warriors  by  sending  litem  to  hunt  down 
all  the  beasts  of  the  kind  in  the  vicinity. 

We  now  approach  the  i>eriod  in  1827  of  the  massacre  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Umnanty.  This  woman  had  been  the 
wife  of  Cbaka's  father,  Kssenzingcrcona,  and  was  Chaka's  mother. 
Her  husband  had  sent  her  away  for  infidelity,  and  for  some  time 
she  had  lived  in  adultery,  but  ultimately  retired  into  solitude,  in 
which  she  died.  After  the  event  had  been  announced  to  Chaka, 
he  did  not  speak  for  a  week,  but  lay  silent  at  the  door  of  his  palace. 
He  then  roused  himself,  entered  it,  and  sent  for  two  ur  three  of  his 
eldest  counsellors  audmost  trusted  indoouas.  After  lung  delibera- 
lion,  orders  wert-  issued  for  a  geueral  moumiug-match  ;  those  who 
did  not  make  their  appearance,  ur  wlio  could  not  weep,  were  to  sufi'er 
deatli.  Upon  these  grounds  commenced  as  atrocious  a  massacre 
as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  The  "warriors"  went  in  bands 
around  the  country,  burning  the  kraals  and  .•ilaughtering  their 
inhabitants  for  disobeying  the  king's  commands  —  commauds 
which  the  poor  wretches  had  never  heard  of — Chaka's  veal  object 
being  thu  institution  of  a  species  of  holocaust  for  his  mother's 
manes,  and  those  who  came  to  mourn  fared  by  hundreds  like 
those  who  nominally  disobeyed  the  summons.  Crowds,  too, 
were  led  up  to  the  grave  and  slaughtered  around  it,  while  ten 
young  virgins  were  burned  alive  to  join  Umnanty  as  her  hand- 
maids in  the  land  of  Umbeah.  Everj'  night  dining  the  conti- 
uuauce  of  the  massacre,  which  lasted,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
for  a  fortnight,  Chaka  danced  and  sung  before  the  people  as 
part  of  the  ceremonial  paid  to  his  mother's  spirit. 

After  this  glut  of  blood  and  desolation,  there  seems  to  hare 
been  a  pause  of  satiety  in  Chaka's  career,  and  the  murders  com- 
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mittcd  were  only  those  which  the  tyrant  believed  necessary  ^llt\ 
his  own  preservation,  tlm   indoonas  and   counsellors,  who  biid'j 
influence  with  the  people.     At  the  same   time  he  endeavoared  ; 
to  cultivate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  friendship  of  the  English  aodj 
Dutch  traders,  and  was  particularly   pleased  when  presents  were' 
sent  bin),  as  it  was  considered  politic  to  do  by  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment.   Red  cloth  always  delighted  him.  and   one   magnificent 
red  cloalf,  which,  however,  was  described  by  an  English  spectator 
as  mere  scarlet  serge,  he  made  an  attendant  wear  and  walk  before 
faiin  in  it.  so  that  he  mif^t  contemplate  all  its  beauties.     Chalia 
wns  dreadfully  alarmed  the  first  time  he  saw  his  face  in  a  mirror, 
and  WHS  with  difficulty  assured  that  it  was  simply  a  reflection  Uko 
those  in  water.     On  understanding  this,  he  ordered  the  glass  to 
be  brought  out  in  public,  and  rapoured  and  danced   before  it. 
The  Zulus  were  struck  dumb  at  this  exhibition  of  the  conrsgo  of 
their  king  in  venturing  to  conirunt  his  own  s])irit,  and  his  rcpttta- 
tion  iucreast'd  accordingly. 

But  the  mirror  began  to  reveal  to  Chaka  disagreeable  truihs. 
Grey  bristles  began  to  mingle  in  the  fantastic  corffttre  of  a  Zulu 
monarch  willi  the  black,  and  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  lives,  now 
began  to  tremble  for  his  on-n,  gradually  working  himself  iiito  a 
stale  of  nervous  leiTor  which  haunted  his  very  soul.     He  had  still 
several  brothers  living,  for  the  male  offspring  of  his  fiither  had 
been   something    astonishing,   and   lu-o    of    these,  Dingaan    and 
Unslumganii,  excited  his  particidar  apprehensions.     Slill  lie  con- 
tinued, by  obsening  all  sorts  of  precautions,  to  hope  for  ihc  best. 
He  had  heard  from  an  Knglish  trader  of  hair-dye,  and  he  bccaiBft^ 
frantically   eager  to  procure  it,  offering  in  secret  great  amounts 
in  cattle  for  this  precious  agent,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a 
charm.    Unfortunately  Chaka,  however,  failed  in  all  his  endeavours 
to  procure  the  blackening  liquid.     There  ap]»cars  to  hare  been 
some  mistake  conslanlly  made  about  it,  and  llie  primitive  j»emi- 
quiers  of  ilie  Cape  Colony  deluged  the  monarch  with  oils,  poma- 
tum, and  all   sorts  of  specitics  for  making  the    hair   grow,  bnt , 
not  for  making  it  black,  until  at  length  Chaka  got  so  much  out  of' 
hirmour  upon  the  (nibicci,  and  on  others,  thai  he  began  to  re- 
sume his   old  bloud'shedding   propensities.     His   fate  was   now 
soon  decided  on.     One  day,  sitting  before  his  palace,  admiring 
his  herds  of  cattle  being  driven  in  review  before  him,  a  man 
who  had  btsen  his  own  servant,  and  who  had  been  loitering  about 
with  a  spear  sncli  as  cattle  were  killtMl  with,  suddenly  stepped  np 
to  the  ling  and  threatened  him  with   the  weapon,  while  the  two 
brothers,  Dangaan  and  Unslumgami,  came  behind  aud  slabbed] 
him.     The  unhappy  wretch  fell,  then  rose,  made  sonic  aiiempt  to] 
run,  and  w;is  again  pierced  through  by  the  servant,  ou  which  ho  ( 
fell  again  and  expired,  nnittcring  something  about  being  allowed  j 
to  live  to  be  his  brother's  ser\'ant. 

So  died,  then,  the  greatest  shedder  of  blood  in  wantonness  of  j 
whom  we  really  have  any  record,  since  the  dawn   of  civilizatioti. 
What  horrors  of  the  same  sort  may  cx\sl  \n  t\\v  >K\ex\)\«Tt&,  Xvfe- 
irfcts  of  Central  Africa  we  know  not ;  bul  ftom  aft  wc  &q  Vuow  ol 
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the  6erce  character  of  the  general  southern  races  of  Africa,  the 
Kaffirs  in  all  their  lundifiralinns,  tlie  HuKhnien,  and  the  strange  (&• 
nimitive  tribe,  the  Earthmen,  now  dying  away — from  the  atrocities 
■clso  irhich  we  are  but  loo  well  aware  were  perjwtrated  upon  our  own 
tinfortunatc  soldiers  whom  the  Kaffirs  captured,  wc  may  couceive 
almoiit  auy  amouul  of  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  life.  The  rule 
of  Chaka  over  the  Zulus  was  no  doubt  an  exceptional  case.  Ho 
was  n  man  t>f  almost  superhuman  courage,  eiiergj-,  ferodh*,  and 
wantonness  of  life.  The  thirst  for  blood,  indeed,  scorns  to  have 
been  an  hereditary  propensity  in  the  family,  which,  in  the  case  of 
Chaka,  developed  into  an  intense  monomania  bv  the  force  and 
cnergv'  of  his  general  mental  characteristics,  produced  this  mon- 
strous character,  whose  career  we  have  just  sketched,  and  which, 
licmever  it  may  horrify,  may  be  depended  on  as  being  strictly 
and  Klerally  true. 

We  may  add  that  Dan>;auii  succeeded  Chaka,  and  turned  out  a 

modified  edition  of  his  brother,     lie  was  also  murdered,  but  not 

Itby  any  of  his  own  family.     The  present  king.  Panda,  is  still  a 

'  brother  of  this  seemingly  inexhaustible  household.     Ho  has,  how- 

erer,  ahvred  all  Chaka  and  Dangaun's  barbarous  laws,  encourages 

trade,  and  has  been,  as  yet,  a  faithful  ally  oflfaoNat;d  Government. 
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BT   ITBS    MOO  DIE. 

Trkre  are  numliers  of  facetious  and  well-meaning  people,  who 
delight  in  practical  jokes  —  who  would  think  themselves  hij^hly 
insulted  if  yuu  were  to  Kuy  one  word  against  ihtiir  favourite  auuse- 
OMMitk  Yet  a  more  pernicious  or  cruel  method  of  cnteitainroont 
can  scarcely  be  iinagiued.  All  practical  jokes  have  a  lualicioits 
tcudcncy  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  tmly  benevolent  person 
to  receire  any  pleasure  from  them.  I'lie  laugh  is  always  raiwd  at 
the  expense  of  another  ;  and  the  feelings  of  those  upon  whom 
such  jokes  are  fwrpclrated  are  never  once  taken  into  consideration, 
by  tth;  perpetrator.  The  more  they  are  annoyed  or  wounded  die 
greater  the  fun.  Some  of  the  most  cruel  things  have  been  done 
nnder  the  cover  of  a  joke;  and  some  of  the  most  dreadful  acci- 
deats  have  occurred  from  the  indulgence  uf  ihis  ill-natured  pro- 
pensity. It  is  my  intention  to  illustrate  this  suhjeet  fairly,  by 
ginng  instances  of  the  grave  and  gay,  the  humorous  and  the 
terrible,  that  have  oome  nnder  my  own  observation,  or  have  been 
told  to  me  by  persons  whose  veracity  was  cmqueslionahle. 

I  will  commence  my  task  with  a  true,  bat  ^  ery  sad  tale,  u-luch 

I  had  from   the  lips  of  a  dear  and  vt-ucrated  relative,  who  was 

unfortanatcly,    and  to   his  everlasting   regvol,  au  a,';Vo\  m  'O^ft 

trsgedjr. 
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Id  tbe  town  u  which  my  friend  was  born  and  brought  up,  and 
which  has  since  merged  into  a  portion  of  the  rast  metropolis 
of  Britain,  a  few  young  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  them- 
flclres  at  school,  and  were  now  engaged  in  acquiring  rarious  pro^j 
fes&ionts  formed  tlieroselves  into  a  literary  a&sociattou,  which  tut 
twice  a  week  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 

This  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  debating  society,  in  which  scientific 
subjects  were  given  for  discussion,  on  which  paners  were  written, 
and  speeches  made,  to  illustrate  more  clearly  we  object  in  view,, 
self-culture,  and  moral  and  intellectual  imuroiement.  No  drink-' 
ing  or  smoking  was  allowed  in  the  club,  ana  quarrelsome  uicmbeisl 
were  subject  to  a  forfeit  ou  tbe  tirst  offbnce,  and  expelled  if  thef^ 
continued  refractory. 

As  the  society  was  instituted  with  a  view  to  mutual  benefit,  and 
the  members  were  all  friends  and  schoolmates,  their  meetings  were 
both  harmonious  and  instructive. 

In  this  society,  said  my  old  friend,  I  perfected  myself  in 
mathematics,  and  learned  navigation  and  trigonometry,  and  this 
was  chieriy  to  keep  on  an  equal  fooling  with  my  two  friends,  John 
and  William  W — ,  who  both  afterwards  became  admirals  in  t}iO| 
British  navy.  My  brother,  the  two  W — 's,  and  two  fine  lads  of 
the  name  of  Hosier,  the  sons  of  a  widowed  lady,  and  great  favour- 
ites with  us  all,  belonged  to  mv  class. 

One  night,  otu'  subject  hail  been  the  belief  in  ghosts;  tliat  it 
bad  existed  in  all  ages,  and  appeared  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Saviour  himsiOf  "  I  am  not  a  spirit."  This  led  to  a  long  discus- 
sion. Some  of  us  allowed  the  possibility  of  supernatural  ngcncy, 
others  turned  it  into  ridicule,  aud  rejected  it  as  unworthy  ilie  be- 
lief of  a  rational  creature.  Edward,  the  elder  of  the  two  Hosiers, 
deelai-cd  his  scepticism  in  such  decided  terms,  that  John  W — , 
who  had  frankly  confessed  his  belief  in  ghosts,  asked  him  abruptly, 
*'How  he  would  like  to  spend  a  night  alone  in  a  church  ?" 

"  I  have  ui>t  the  least  objection,"  was  the  promjH  reply.  "  If  I 
found  it  disagreeable,  it  would  not  be  tbe  ghosts  that  would  trou- 
ble me." 

"  Edward,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  think  your  courage  would  fail 
you,  when  it  came  to  the  trial ;  for  independently  of  all  superstitious., 
dread,  the  loneliness  of  the  place  and  hour,  connected  with  othcl 
circumstances,  oi'  a  mysterious  aitd  awfid  nature,  that  cling  about 
an  ancient  religious  edifice,  would  be  enough  to  daunt  a  bolder 
spirit  than  yours.  I  am  not  a  coward,  as  you  all  know ;  but  1 
would  not  like  to  trust  myself  alone  in  such  a  place.  It  is  not 
ghosts  that  I  fear,  but  my  imagination  is  so  fertile  it  might  conjure 
up  phantoms  still  more  terrific." 

"  Ah  !  we  know  how  nervous  you  are,  S — ,''  said  Edward,  wiiH] 
a  smile;  "but  tiy  me,  that  is  all  I  request,  and  if  I  turn  cowartf 
twit  me  with  it  ever  after." 

*' And  when  will  you  make  the  experiment?''  we  all  asked  in  al 
breath. 

**  To-morrow  night,  if  yon  please." 
''Ami in  xrhat  church.'** 
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"Old  Lambeth." 

"  You  have  made  a  Lad  choice,"  said  my  friend.  "  It  is  a  solemn 
awful  place,  and  looks  like  the  haunt  of  all  the  ghosts  since  thu 
time  of  the  Conquest.*^ 

"  It  1%  my  native  church,'*  said  he  gravely.  "  I  was  baptized 
thorCf  and  I  lore  the  venerable  pile.'' 

"  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  your  own  choice  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  ours,"  said  his  comrades.  "  And  now  for  arrangements ;  how 
is  it  to  be  ordert'd  ?" 

"  1  know  the  sexton,"  said  Edward  ;  "  he  will  give  me  the  key. 
I  shall  choose  the  belfry  for  my  watch.  I  don't  moan  the  chamber 
of  the  bell,  but  that  portion  of  the  church  that  is  situated  directly 
under  it.  You  must  allow  me,  gentlemen,  a  small  table,  a  stool, 
a  book,  and  four  wax  candles.  The  church  is  so  large  that  I 
should  he  fancying  all  sorts  of  things  without  sufltcient  light.  If 
danger  exists,  I  should  like  tu  confront  it  like  a  man,  aud  not  be 
lighting  with  ray  own  shadow  in  the  dark.  At  three  o'clock  in  tliu 
morning,  I  presume  my  watch  will  end,  as  you  well  know  that  all 
ghoftta  vanish  with  the  crowing  of  the  cock.^ 

There  was  something  in  this  speech,  said  my  old  friend ; 
that  led  me,  and  his  brother,  Ilcnr^'  Hosier,  to  suspect  that  our 
hero  was  not  quite  so  brave  as  he  wished  us  to  think  him.  Wo 
oxrhunged  glances.  Henrj'  smiled,  and  looked  down,  but  we 
forbore  to  comumnicatc  our  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

£venr  one  present  agreed  to  Edward's  request,  iin<l  we  pro- 
mised to  arrange  everything  according  to  his  wishes.  The  table, 
the  book — which,  by  the  way,  was  Dr.  Young's  **  Night  Thoughts'* — 
anil  tlie  candles,  were  to  be  ready  by  ten  o'clock  the  following 
night,  and  he  was  to  meet  us  in  the  porch  of  the  old  church, 
where  we  were  to  see  him  duly  installed,  and  then  take  oux 
leai  e. 

Soon  after,  the  meeting  broke  ufi,  and  the  Hosiers  had  shaken 
hands  with  us  to  part  for  the  night ;  for  their  path  homo  lay  in  an 
opposil«  direction,  when  Henrj-  lingered  a  moment  behind,  and 
whispered  to  me, 

*'  I'om,  we  must  play  Ned  a  trick ;  I  have  got  a  famous  plan  iu 
my  head.     Y*on  shall  hear  it  to-morrow," 

lleniT  Hosier  was  a  lively  rattle -brained  fellow.  Clever 
enough,  but  too  volatile  to  make  the  most  of  his  talents.  He  was| 
always  np  to  all  sorts  of  fun,  and  was  the  instigator  of  every  mis- 
chievous prank  in  the  town.  There  was  not  one  of  us  on  whom 
he  had  not  ]»laycd  off  some  practical  joke  ;  but  his  wit  aud  good- 
humuur  made  him  a  favourite  with  all.  His  brother  and  Henry 
were  ihu  most  attached  of  friends,  though  no  two  people  could  be 
mon- unlike  in  character.  Edward  was  grave,  serene,  and  thoughtful. 
His  inclinations  led  him  to  the  pulpit,  and  among  bis  young 
associates,  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  parson.  Henry  had 
determined  already  on  being  a  soldier,  and  considered  it  no 
small  honoar  to  the  family,  his  father  having  died  upon  the  battlc- 

Early  the  next  morning  Henry  came  lo  me,  at\A  al^fct  \ii.vl^^v 
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big  rerj  beartily,  disclosed  his  plan  ;  which  appeared  so  inno- 
ecai,  tbu  not  only  the  two  W — s,  bat  my  brother  and  rnyself, 
crtertd  into  it  heart  and  soal. 

**  Ah  !  'lis  a  glorious  iriclt  "  he  said,  nibbing  his  hands  ;  "  and 
it  caanot  fail  to  give  him  a  glntf  For,  between  ourselvos,  I 
don't  think  the  fellow  is  so  brare  as  he  protends  to  be — at  any 
rate,  this  will  put  his  courage  to  the  proof — mill  frighten  him  out 
of  his  wits,  and  pvc  ns  all  a  good  lau^." 
"  But  how  will  you  manage  it?"  said  I, 

"  Oh !  the  sirojilest  way  in  the  wtirld.  I  wilt  go  to  Jones  the 
[tallow-chandler  and  get  him  lo  cast  us  four  large  wax  candlos, 
loavinp  a  hollow  tube  filled  with  guii]»owder,  just  in  the  centre  of 
the  candle,  at  the  distance  which  he  supposes  it  will  take  for  the 
candle  to  burn  down  to  by  the  witching  Imur  of  night.  Wlten  the 
flaiue  reaches  the  gunpowder,  the  candles  will  be  extinguished 
with  a  horrible  explosion,  and  such  au  infernal  smell  o?  brim- 
stone, that  poor  Ned  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Old 
Nick  himself  puffed  them  out." 

We  all  laughed  at  the  whimsical  idea,  and  comphroented  Henry 
his  ingenuity;  while   he,  quite  beside  himself,  clapped   bis 
liands  and  cut  a  tltousand  fantastic  antics. 

**  It  irill  be  capital  sport  !"  he  cried.  "  We  irill  all  watcb  in 
the  porch  ;  T  long  to  see  the  grave  t'ace  that  onr  dear  philosopher 
will  make,  when  whiz — whiz — whir,  out  go  all  the  candles.  I 
think  it  will  be  his  last  night  alone  in  a  church." 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  was  ready,  and  we  accom- 
panied Ned  with  lanterns,  for  it  was  a  rery  dark  October  night, 
L*o  the  venerable  old  pUe.  The  church  loomed  through  the  fog 
"kc  the  ghost  of  the  vanished  age  that  had  witnessed  its  pristine 
glory.  It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe, 
continued  my  friend,  that  1  unlocked  the  massive  door,  and  we 
found  ourselves  standing;  within  the  ancient  place  of  worship. 

Edmund  stepped  briskly  forward,  and  placed  his   little   table 
beneath  the  belfry*  which  commanded  a  new  up  the  main  aisle ; 
a:id,  lighting  his  treacherous  candles^  took  his  seat,  and  in  a  gay 
I  tone  bade  ns  all  good-night. 

Edmund,*^  said  I,  "  gire  over  this  frolic.     Perhaps  you  will 
repent  your  obstinacy  when  you  find  yourself  all  alone." 

"  You  must  think  that  I  am  troubled  with  a  bad  oonackium,'' 
swd  be,  "  to  be  so  much  afraid  of  my  own  company,  I  fisstn^ 
yon,  on  the  contrary,  thai  I  feel  quite  happy,  and  wish  you  all 
heartily  away." 

We,  laughing,  witlidrcw.  but  only  to  tbe  porch  of  the  church, 
;  leaving  the  door  ajar,  so  that  we  could  watch  him  trnsecn,  and 
^«njo3'  his  astonishment  when  the  lights  went  out. 

"The  church  clock  struck  elevon.  Our  friend  Roster  con- 
tinued calm  and  serene,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  bis  book. 
Once  or  twice  he  rose  from  his  scat,  and  took  a  turn  round  the 
church,  with  arms  folded,  and  wrapped  m  a  sort  of  dcvotioiwi 
meditation,  which  gave  a  fine  expression  to  his  very  interesnng 
countenance. 
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**  Ned  is  a  hero  !*"  said  llcnry  in  a  whisper,  "  I  did  him  injus- 
uce.     Bui  twelve  o'clock  will  try  his  mettle." 

Eflirard  snt  down  to  his  book  ngain^  and  seemed  so  lost  in  its 
pages,  which  were  new  to  him,  that  he  did  not  agaiu  raiw  his 
head  until  the  bell  in  the  oM  tnrTCt  above  him  commenced  to  toll 
the  midnight  hour.  I  thought  his  check  looked  paler  than  usual, 
but  the  night  was  very  damp  and  cold,  and  the  wind  sohhed  and 
Ikom^od  its  Myalehons  lidlabr  in  the  time-woni  turrets  of  the  old 
grsf  towr.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  close  his  vigil,  and  he 
cowowced  counting  the  stmkcs  of  the  bcJl, — **  One — two — 
three.*  His  voice  was  ihYiwned  in  a  tumuUuou.s  hnnicane  of 
souod.  SiDHdlaneously  the  candles  were  whirled  aloft  in  the 
air  i  azkI  went  out  aniiil  a  thundering  din,  and  a  cloud  of  black 
SBokc,  which  hid  the  watcher  from  our  sight.  Wc  all  hui-st  into 
a  nuu-  of  laughter,  which  was  retunied  to  us  in  hollow  uuuarlhly 
echoes  from  the  long  aisles  of  the  buildiog. 

'•  Ned,  my  hoy  !  buw  arc  you?— has  the  devil  Hown  away  with 
^-ou  ^"  cried  Ut^nry,  unclosing  the  dark  lautom  and  rushing  into 
the  church- 

Vo«  may  isaagiiie  our  feelings,  when  we  found  tlie  hero  of 
ibc  night  lying  insensible  npon  the  pavement-,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance dead. 

One  of  the  party  ran  for  a  coach  ;  while  Henry,  almost  beside 
himself,  continued  to  chafe  the  hands  and  temples  of  bis  uncon- 
scious brother,  and  to  call  n]tim  him  in  the  rotwt  endearing 
nuiiurr  to  look  up— Co  answer  him — to  tcU  him  that  fac  forgave 
him  fur  his  cruel  joke. 

With  bitter  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow  and  regret  at  the  melan- 
choly termination  i>f  our  irulic,  wu  lifted  the  body  uf  Kduard 
into  the  coach,  and  took  him  home  to  his  aiHicted  mother. 

Poor  mother !  I  dare  not  picture  her  grief  For  many  years 
it  was  the  nwat  painful  recollection  of  my  life. 

Edward  Rosier  recovered   to   existence,  but   his  senses  had 
deserted  him  for  ever.     That  6ne  intellect,  that  had  been  the  i 
pride  of  his  mother^s  heart,  and  had  endeared  faini  to  us  all,  was 
extinguished   for  ever,  and   her  adored  boy  was  a   moping  idiot 
lor  life. 

This  circumstance  had  such  an  eflect  upon  tiie  gay  thoughtless' 
Henry,  iJiat  he  was  never  after  seen  to  snule.  The  conscious- 
Bess  of  having  planned  the  joke,  preyed  upon  his  mind  and 
broke  hit  heart.  Before  two  years  bad  passed  away,  those  fine 
lads  and  their  mother  slept  within  the  nreoncta  of  the  old  church 
which  had  been  the  theatre  of  this  frigmiil  tragedy. 
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Retcrntno  to  my  hotel,  T  was  caught  by  tny  Picdniontcse 
tor,  and  lakeii,  a  litlle  against  my  will,  but  not  knowing  wti 
elae,  to  dine  at  the  iablt  d'hote  of  the  Minerva,  our  own  being 
only  an  hold  ff<trm\  where  you  may  hrealifast  but  cannot  dine. 

The  Miucr^'a  is  a  celebrated  table  ffhUe^  much  frequented  by 
artists^  being  a  shade  cheaper  than  the  others.  There  was  a  large 
room  crowded  wiili  hungry  jaws  much  overgrown  with  beard. 
They  kept  us  waiting  a  good  while  after  the  specified  time  before 
the  soup  was  brought  in ;  and  then,  though  wo  were  near  the 
fountains  of  that  prefatory  bahn  to  liuugry  stomachs,  weary  with 
waiting,  which  stood  on  a  table  behind  us,  tliey  kept  ladling  out 
aud  sending  it  smoking  away  to  distant  parts  of  the  room.  Af^or 
asking  a  considerable  number  of  waiters  to  remember  me  now,  if 
ever  tliey  expected  roc  to  remember  them  hereafter,  I  got  at  the 
end  of  ilve  minutes,  not  a  pliile  of  soup,  but  a  recommendation 
from  a  disinterested  and  philosophical  waiter  to  be  patient  till 
soup  came  to  me,  for  there  were  many  people  who  wanrcd  soup, 
but  I  should  get  it  in  lime. 

I  felt  much  inclined  to  get  up  from  table  and  lead  off  number 
one  and  three  in  his  right  and  left  eye,  but  I  reflected  that  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  feelings  he  might  sacrifice  ajipcarances,  and  slick 
me  in  the  back  with  a  earring  knife  before  F  got  through  niv  second 
coui-se.  So  1  said  uolhing,  and  got  up  aud  went  away  to  dine  at 
an  hotel  in  the  Via  Condotli,  where  they  charged  firepence  more, 
but  wherL'  the  waiters  were  more  accustomed  to  feed  the  hungry 
British  lion.  I  was  not  sorry  that  my  placid  Piedniootese  had 
patience  to  remain. 

Next  day  T  determined  to  make  my  way  to  St.  PetePs,  and 
plunged  boldly  into  the  Intervening  labyrinlh.  Asking  my  way 
diligently,  [  at  last  emerged  upon  the  river,  which  I  passed  by  a 
bridge  closely  lined  with  statues,  opposite  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gclo,  from  which  the  bridge  takes  its  name. 

Everybody  has  seen  prints  of  the  Castle  of  SL  Angelo,  which 
looks  like  the  round  tower  of  Windsor  Castle  microscopically 
magnified,  and  crowned  with  a  small  village  piled  in  a  pyramid*! 
group,  with  a  winged  archaugel  at  the  top. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  Uie  road  turns  to  the  left,  skirts 
the  quay,  turns  in  from  it  a  little,  and  enters  the  great  Piazza 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  long,  at  the  end  of  which  you  ftee  St. 
Peter's  at  full  length,  not  looking  so  big  as  it  is,  because  you 
fancy  yourself  much  nearer  than  you  are,  but  nevertheless,  '*  quite 
calculated  to  strike  one  as  a  considerable  heap  of  buildings"  as  1 
heard  a  lady,  conjectured  to  be  from  Philadelphia,  remark  on  ihe 
spot. 
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The  end  of  Ibe  Piacza  where  you  enter  it  is  narrower  than  the 
oUicr,  aari  of  irregular  shape,  with  unsyirimetrical  biiiltling!:,  stii-ni- 
ing  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  be  pulled  down  and  swept  away. 
There  are  glittering  fountains  on  either  side  of  a  lall  obelisk  in 
llie  middle.     The  end  immediately  in  front  of  the   cathedral  is 
euclosed  between  two  crescent  colonnades,  which,  seon  in  the  dis- 
tance, bear  to  the  main  building  about  the  proportion  of  a  fender 
lo  a  fire-pUce;    but  when  you  approach   one  of  Ihe  pediment- 
topped  portico  eMremities,  you  see  that  the  columns  arc  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.    The  circle  they  almost 
Hfenclose  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  across. 
^B    Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  gigantic  size  of 
^Bl.  Peter's  is  to  stand  close  to  one  of  theso  horns  of  the  crescent, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  tlie  same  size  at  the  other  end,  to 
see  how  it  curves  away  to  almost  nothing  at  the  foot  of  that  great 

rountain  of  architecture. 
The  pavement  of  the  Piazza  rises  in  long  sloping  steps  to  a 
pUlform  before  the  portico.     The  portico  is  very  large,  and  set  on 
pillars  twelve  feet  thick  and  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  but  it  does  not 
look  large  enough,  and  there  is  a  want  of  depth,  the  pillars  stand- 
ing close  to  ihe /a^fttie.     While  they  were  about  it  ihcy  might  as 
well  have  made  them  twenty-four  feel  in  diameter,  and  carried 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  fa f;adcj  for  they  are  of  course  built, 
there  being  no  stoues  lo  be  found  a  hundred  feet  long  and  twelve 
thick. 
^     Jn  &ne,  the  outside  of  St.  Peter's  is  very  striking  from  its  size, 
^t£ir  more  than  from  any  beauty  or  grandeur  of  design ;  and  tliu 
*  liusband  of  the  transatlantic  lady,  whom  I  met  again  on  the  plat- 
form, remarked  he  "  sliould  expect  it  might  have  been  an  expen- 
sive juh  to  put  up  this  monument;  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is 
not  a  circumstance  to  it." 

In  tlic  great  corridor  or  cloister,  which  makes  a  sort  of  vestibule 

before  the  heavy  oilskin  doors  which  flap  over  the  entrances  of 

the  tcui))le,  tlicre  are  a  quantity  of  pestiferous  guides  who  wish  to 

Lcxpluin  St.  Peter's  to  you.     It  is  a  favourite  suiita-stition  of  mine 

I  avoid  being  iiilrorliiccd  to  any  person   I  hope  to  like,  almost  all 

|thB  pleasant  acquaintances  I  have  made  having  been  by  lurtuitous 

collision.     Hut   1   have  a  still  stronger  objection  to  being  iutro- 

iuced  to  any  grand  or  sublime  object  in  natare  or  art,  by  some 

''^milous  showman,  from  whom  you  cannot  help    catching  by 

cuotagiuu  some  of  the  hackneyed  weariness  and  familiarity  willi 

^Hwhicb  he  tells  you  in  the  same  words  the  same  things  he  has  been 

^Ptclling  fifty  thousand  gaping  foreigners  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 

^  ceninry. 

Therefore  I  declined  to  listen  to  their  eager  buzziugs,  and  lifting 
up  with  a  great  muscular  effort  a  comer  of  one  of  the  ponderous 
lead  and  oilskin  curtains,  which  are  a  most  persuasive  argument 
to  prevent  the  public  from  leaving  the   doors  open,    squeezed 

kmyfielf  in   under  it,  and  I   stood  within  llie  greatest  temple  in 
Christendom. 
1  walked  straightforward  towards  a  pretty  little  altar  which 
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stands  in  the  ceotre.  looking  something  like  an  old-fashioned  bed 
with  spiral  posts.  We  all  know  that  when  you  come  to  il,  tbifr 
altar  is  ninety  feet  lugh ;  bat  on  entering  St.  Peter's  all  your  ideu 
of  feet  and  fathoms  are  confounded  in  one  vague  sense  of  indefinite 
▼astaeas.  Bui  as  you  advance  over  acres  of  marble  flagstones  tbe 
great  round  gap  of  the  don^e  opens  wider  and  wider,  till  with  a 
giddy  wonder  of  upUiled  eyes  you  stand  wiiliin  its  magic  circle. 
To  stand  beneath  the  dome  looking  up  into  that  greatest  of  vaults 
which  our  pigmy  race  has  set  up  beneath  the  heavens,  was  my 
first  desire,  and  has  ahvavs  since  been  my  principal  pleasure  in 
St.  Peter's. 

There  is  a  sort  of  awful  expansion  of  feeliog  within  that  great 
hollow,  as  if  your  soul  was  set  in  a  huge  exhausted  receiver  and 
swclk'd  like  a  wizened  apple  by  some  drawing  quality  in  space. 
It  is  quite  a  difTercnt  sensation  from  what  you  feci  under  the  starry 
dome  of  a  summer  evening  sky.  There  the  expansion  of  tbe  soul 
seems  to  radiate  itself  away  into  the  iufiuilc  transparency  of 
heaven  ;  hut  here  there  is  a  sense  of  oppression,  and  a  certain 
mixture  of  fear,  thouj^h  you  cannot  reasonably  be  much  afr^d  of 
the  dome  tumbling  down  upon  you,  still  less  of  your  tumbling  up 
into  tlic  dome.  Still  tf  you  are  an  imagiaative  animal  in  any 
degree,  to  stand  beneath  tlic  dome  of  Sl  Peter's  will  give  you 
what  tbe  famous  Mrs.  Peggolv  describes  as  "  a  turn/*  which  I  take 
to  be  a  sort  of  mcti^horical  cliarming  up  of  thp^  sublime  and  awful 
elements  in  your  nature,  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  de- 
light in :  taking  a  moral  "  turn''  by  way  of  keeping  their  soul  in 
proper  exercise,  very  much  as  they  would  benefit  ihcir  body  by 
taking  a  physical  turn  in  the  garden.  1  suppose  somullnng  of  this 
soil  and  a  reflection  or  two  as  to  how  little  after  all  man  can  do  when 
you  see  his  most  magnificent  uttermost,  makes  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  preference  which  the  largest  temple  in  the  world  can  pos- 
sess beyond  iho  smallest.  A  subUme  and  vast  solemnity  of  archi- 
tectm'e,  a  softened  light  that  only  half  reveals  the  shadow,  aisles 
receding  far  away  into  tbe  dim  forest  of  columns,  where  the  distant 
music  of  the  vesper  hymn  dies  away  in  the  whisper  of  the  con- 
fessional, certainly  has  more  influence  to  draw  the  human  mind 
towards  worship  than  a  small  sanded  and  white-washed  methodist 
chapel. 

There  are  certain  puritans  who  want  to  have  an  inward  spiritual 
grace  double  distilled,  and  for  tliat  purpose  would  reject  all  out- 
ward visible  signs.  These  worthy  people  cry  out  "  W'e  want  no 
assistance  from  outward  senses.  God  is  a  spint,  and  we  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.**  But  they  forget  thai  all  the  knowledge 
of  God  tney  have,  came  to  their  spirit  through  the  medium  of  their 
senses,  for  they  understand  the  Scripture  only  by  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outward  world;  and  why  should  not  the  furnilure  of 
devotion  be  such  as  harmonizes  best  with  prayer  in  a  world  nhich, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  were  sent  into  chiefly  to  learn  to  pray. 

However,  the  nature  of  man  adapts  ilself  to  iUl  circumstances. 

In  sects  where  there  is  the  greatest  paisimow^'  of  ocuament^  there 

is  tbe  greatest  extravagance  lu'woxda.    1  am  coiiN'vac<£\^^vi\^«;A<a 
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U  as  much  idolatry  iu  (^oaniiig  uid  grovelling  before  some  flond 
phrase  of  erotic  adoration  as  in  kneeling  before  a  bcauLtiuI 
picUnt)  or  statue  of  the  VirgiD.  There  are  love-feusLs  iu  some 
of  Ihtt  nifttic  sects  vrbere  the  faithful  relate  what  the^r  cuU 
''tduwed  experieuces"  or  "sweet  experiences,"  ubieb  art;  very 
analogous  to  what  rigid  Prutt^slanlK  would  consider  idolatrous  pic- 
tures of  saiots,  ouly  tiiat  ihe^c  passages  are  depictud  iu  unctuous 
words  instead  of  oil  colours,  ore  more  coaneljr  daubed,  and  gene- 
ralljr  hare  the  ^sadvantage  of  being  passages  irom  the  life  of  a 
gveal  sinner  lately  reformed,  the  retatiou  of  whose  sins  is  listened 
to  with  great  altcution,  and  is  usually  inucli  more  objectionable 
thou  the  subsequent  repentance  is  likely  to  be  edifying. 

I  fralkod  rouud  the  buildiug  iuMde,  to  get  a  general  idea  of  it; 
pefpe<l  into  its  collateral  cbiipcls,  and  took  a  passing  store  at 
s4attiei%  of  Popes,  reoernble  old  giants  with  keys  in  iheir  bands, 
and  triple  iJaras  on  their  wrinkled  brows,  looking  down  benevo- 
lently from  white  marble  monuments.  One  of  these,  by  Cauora, 
ia  guarded  by  the  celebrated  sleeping  and  waking  lions  ^  these 
fonmdahle  animals  crouch  at  Uie  ft-x-t  of  two  lomale  figures — a 
stout  lady  crowned  with  long  spikes,  and  a  more  graceliil  maiden 
reclining  with  her  head  on  her  haml,  supposed  to  be  I-'aitli  and 
Hope,  or  any  other  Christian  Graces  the  reader  may  prefer. 

There  is  a  monument  of  tlie  last  of  the  Stuarts  set  up  by  George 
IV.  A  pyramidal  group  of  three  siuall  medallious  hung  up  about 
a  straet  aoor.  It  is  rather  a  poor  and  Hat  slab  of  marble.  George 
the  MagniUccnt  might  have  given  rather  handsijiner  relief  Iu  his 
poor  relntions  after  he  was  finally  assured  that  ihcy  could  not 
trouble  him  any  more  by  occasionally  asking  him  for  a  crown, 
Dor  do  discredit  to  the  family  by  comiug  oii  the  parish. 

I  aUo  savr  a  very  stiff  and  ugly  statue  of  Jupiter  in  black 
marble,  stretching  up  his  bead  and  one  hand  as  if  struck  with 
extreme  astonishment  at  being  taken  for  St.  Peter,  and  having 
the  greater  part  of  his  great  tue  kissed  away  by  devout  lips,  .^fter 
some  reflection  as  to  whether  I  should  kiss  this  saci-ed  and  cel&. 
bnlecl  toe  or  not,  I  came  to  the  couclusiuu  that  as  this  was  my 
first  visit  to  his  mansion,  it  would  ouly  show  a  proper  respect;  so 
I  obscrvetl  some  pious  seofaring  men  to  see  how  it  was  properly 
doue,  and  ruling  my  behaviour  accordingly,  approached,  put  my 
iarekeoA  utMier  the  sandal,  which  projects  conveniently  from  the 
pedestal,  wiped  the  toe  with  my  pocket  handkerchielj  kissed  it, 
and  having  put  my  forehead  under  it  again^  made  a  bow  and 
departed. 

On  my  rettuu  I  skirled  the  Tras-tevcre  bank  of  the  river,  till 
I  came  to  the  Poute  Sesto.  The  views  of  the  river  at  this  angle 
ore  picturesque  on  both  sides.  Up  the  stream  you  sec  St.  Peter's 
dome  soaring  over  gardens  and  palaces  ;  downwards,  the  crowded 
liUJo  iriasd  of  St.  Bartholoinevr,  between  the  two  wings  of  bridges 
which  connect  it  with  the  quaintly  huddled  comuauy  of  tall^ 
uarrow,  oid-faghioncd  dwellings  which  overhang  the  water  on 
either  hand.  Floating  on  the  yellow  ripples  are  some  \\>i%«  Vt\M.V 
taoosters,   niib  gatmt,  mis-shapeu  walei-w\veeVa  xaoNvai^  ^oxsV^ 
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round  as  the  stream  flows  benealh  them,  seeming  like  great  gnta 
water-spiders  on  the  look-out  for  little  boats. 

Having  re-crossed  the  Tiber,  I  had  to  be  very  troublesome  to 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  in  order  to  Bnd  my  way  to  the  end  of  Uie 
Corso.  It  begau  to  rain  while  I  was  yet  struggling  in  the 
nicsbcs  of  the  labyrinth,  and  it  persevered  in  raining  more  or 
less  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

This,  however,  was  the  first  corso  day  of  the  Carnival,  and  a 
few  of  the  most  determined  revellers,  wfco  had  laid  in  their  stock 
of  bouquets  and  sugar-plums,  and  had  ordered  their  carriage 
and  costumes,  were  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  the  weather  from 
making  their  appearance  and  trundling  up  and  down  in  the  n'et 
to  pelt  and  be  pelted,  whether  by  their  fellow  men  or  the  ele- 
ments. 1  am  soiTy  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  a  very 
sloppy,  damp,  lugubrious  sort  of  inirth,  and  if  I  were  the  Pope 
I  wonid  issue  an  edict  against  its  taking  jilacc  on  wet  days. 

Melancholy  drabbled  mountebanks,  throwing  showers  of  pellets 
and  clouds  of  lime  at  one  another,  with  wet  and  whitened  fingers 
like  a  plasterer's,  or  flinging  up  a  mop  of  wet  flowers  at  a  balcony 
of  moist  beauties  under  umbrellas.  Little  boys  picking  up  the 
bouquets  which  have  mis.sed  their  mark,  and  fallen  into  tbc  river 
of  mud,  aud  throwing  them,  all  muddy  as  they  are,  to  print 
themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  rough  woodcut  on  llic  whitest  dress 
that  offers  itself  to  the  little  boy's  notice.  Little  boys  of  a  more 
commercial  spirit,  rescuing  the  dirty  bouquet  from  the  mud  a 
second  time,  and  canying  it  to  a  neighbouring  fountain  toivashand 
sell  again.  French  soldiers,  armed  witli  cabbages  and  cauliHowcrs 
and  lettuce  and  endive  instead  of  Uowers,  and  presenting  them  with 
the  politest  grimaces  to  any  half-drowned  fair  lady  who  came  by 
in  the  carriages.  Such  was  my  first  day's  experience  of  the  Car- 
nival at  Rome,  and  which,  now  even  in  fine  weather  tbcy  say, 
like  everything  that  is,  is  not  what  it  was. 

1  had  no  inteution  to  be  sulky  and  unsociable,  and  not  to  enjoy 
the  Carnival  as  much  as  1  could,  but  af^er  giving  this  sort  of 
amusement  a  fair  trial  fur  about  nu  hour,  1  relinquished  the  glory 
of  being  raineil  upon  in  such  a  cause,  cmrying  liomc  as  a  trophy 
a  clean  bouquet  of  snowdrops  and  box  leaves,  which  I  caught  io 
its  fall,  and  of  which  I  sent  home  a  flower  and  a  leaf  to  a  certain 
young  lady  in  my  native  land,  about  whom  I  do  not  intend  to 
trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  information. 

Do  you  want  to  know  something  nibout  the  society  I  found  in 
Home  ?  I  brought  tliree  lelteirs  of  introduction,  one  to  a  starving 
prince  of  a  great  Papal  family,  in  the  gaunt  and  hungry  splendour 
of  au  uncomfortably  enormous  palace.  He  was  a  high  featured, 
noble  looking  man,  with  gentle  and  courtly  manners,  dressed  like  an 
English  linendraper,  in  patterns  of  some  years  ago,  when  cheeks 
and  stripes  were  timidly  begitmittg  to  grow  large, — a  period  when 
they  were,  perhaps,  more  obnoxious  to  the  eye  than  after  they 
subsequently  lost  themselves  in  their  own  immensity.  The  prince 
received  mc  with  distinguished  politeness, asked  tenderly  after  the 
f  dear  friend  ^pho  had  charged  me  mvh  a  \c\,V3 — ^it\.wcwA  ton  t^ 
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a  rainy  day,  a^  I  sat  shirering  (over  a  wood  engraving  of  mj 
morial  bearings  for  n  book  plate,  wilb  which  I  amused  my  ratiiy 
ivs  durint^  the  Carnival)  in  my  cold  apnrlinent,  which  smokes 
violcnlly  when  I  have  a  fire  lighted  ;  and  that  is  the  beginning  and 
d  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  nobihty. 
My  second  letter  was  to  a  broken-down  bald-headed  diplomate^ 
p  a  great  many  pair  of  stairs,  who  was  nearly  as  civil,  and  did  as 
much  for  me  in  the  way  of  society. 

'Die  third  was  to  a  celebrated  sculptor. — a  very  solemn  gentle- 
man, who  seemit  to  labour  under  the  impression  that  his  eon- 
Iversation  ought  to  he  as  sublime  as  his  chiselling.  There  is  a 
certaiu  sluttiesque,  almost  monumental  inipressivencss  in  his 
manners,  which  leads  you  at  first  to  suppose  he  is  telling  you 
J  Bometliing  verj'  fine,  which  very  seldom  proves  to  be  the  case. 
'  His  works,  however,  are  as  poetical  as  his  words  are  prosy  ;  and 
marble  is  a  more  lasting  material  than  breath.  He  was  good 
enough  to  show  me  his  sludin. 

I  But  Rome,  at  the  Caniival  time,  draws  your  ocquaintance  un- 

expectedly together,  so  that  you  practically  want  no  introductions. 
I  met  a  stout  and  intelligent  young  physician,  whom  I  had  known 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  his  house  an  excellent  portrait  painter,  whom 
I  had  met  at  literary  breakfast  parties  in  town.     Through  liim  I 

I  became  acquainted  with  all  the  artists  who  frequent  the  Lcprl 
restaurant  and  the  Cafe  Greco  over  the  way,  where  yoti  dine  and 
drink  coffee  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  art,  smoke,  and  jokes, 
aud  laughter,  with  indifferent  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  the 
most  independent  style  of  waiting,  in  a  sublime  muddle,  which  I 
preferred  to  the  occasional  exceptions  wheu  any  of  my  country- 
nicu  and  women  were  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  a  lodging-house 
dinner,  sent  in  from  the  cook-shop,  which  is  the  only  method  by 
which  Knglish  hospitality  can  be  faintly  carried  on  in  Rome, 
j  A  college  friend  tunied  up  from  the  coffee  plantation  in  Ceylon, 

which  he  had  preferred  to  a  fat  family  living.     Ho  had  under  his 
I     wing  a  youthful  cousin,  whose  principal  quality  was  being  heir- 
^^pparcnt  of  a  British  peer.     This  merit,  as  much  perhaps  as  the 
^HKcellent  company  of  my  friend  the  coffee  planter,  drew  enough  of 
^^the  flower  of  Albion's  youth  to  their  rooms  for  smoking  and  con- 
versation and  brandy  and  water,  to  prevent  my  forgetting  what 
Albion's  youth  is  like ;  so  that  I  was  not  solitary  during  my  moist 
Carnival. 

Did  not  Cato  say  that  man  was  a  schoolboy  to  the  end  of  his 
days?     At  any  rate,  he  leanit  Greek  at  eighty.     It  truly  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  sad  "  lower-boy  "  sort  of  world,  where  one  never 
can   get  much  beyond  the  **  fourth-form  "  dradgeries  and  indig- 
nities oi  sapping  SLnd/ntjgifig,     NN  liat  are  the  Iluuse  of  Commons, 
the  Bar — even  polite  diniug-ont  society — but  institutions  for  mak- 
ing men  sap  up  their  lessons  out  of  school,  whether  from  blue- 
books,  briefs,  or  the  morning- papers,  and  say  it  off,  as  the  case 
Kaay  be,  for  the  benefit  of  Amphitryon,  a  jurj',  or  Mr.  Speaker. 
U  you  run  away  from   the  turmoil  aud  sWet^  o^  \iom^,xo». 
erefy  fall  into  another  fona  of  discipVme.      \ott  \va.\e  fc  •««■■« 
VOL,  :lxxiv.  \ 
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gratnmfur  and  handbook  to  nndergo  ;  and  ob  !  vhat  a  nigfal-mare 
chaos  of  things  you  really  must  see!  O  Rome!  Rome!  Ihou 
giant  heart  and  nucleus  of  nil  gight-seeing  !  who  shall  sit  down  of 
a  rainy  moruing,  and  cast  his  eye  over  Murray's  two  hnndred  and 
thirty  clrnic-printcd,  double-columned  account  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  in  thee,  aud  not  feel  his  heart  sink  within  him  ? 

The  autlior  of  these  pages,  who,  underslandiug  that  the  fa*, 
tidious  public  are  not  fond  of  the  too-frcqucnt  use  of  the  poT' 
sonal  pronoun,  has  made  up  bis  mind  to  supply  its  place  iviui  a 
revolving  cycle  of  ingenious  paraphrases,  which  have  the  doable 
advantage  of  filling  up  more  paper,  and  avoiding  the  appearance 
of  egotism — finding  his  heart  sink  lower  and  lower,  every  time  he 
looked  into  the  Handbook  at  the  description  of  Rome,  or  out  of 
window  at  the  everlasting  shower-bath  condition  of  Rome  iti^elf — 
grew  at  lost  rebellious  and  stubborn. 

"  Poes  a  man  travel  lo  amuse  himself,  or  to  bore  himself?  that 
is  the  question"!  he  cried.  "Why  is  every  man  to  see  everylhing 
unless  he  be  such  a  man  as — wheu»  many  oblivious  years  after  his 
return,  people  in  bis  native  land  shall  talk  about  it — take  a 
pleasure  and  pride  in  being  able  lo  say, '  I  saw  it  when  I  waa  in 
Rome."  *'  Let  us  travel  in  tliose  countries  where  there  are  most 
sight-worthy  things  lo  be  seen ;  but  let  us  live  in  peace  when  wo 
are  there,  and  allow  the  lottery-wheel  of  a  calmly-revolving  ex- 
istence, pleasantly  and  unexpectedly,  turn  up  those  objects  which 
it  is  OUT  destiny  to  see.  "What  we  see  thus,  we  shall  eujov.  It 
may  take  us  longer,  and  we  may  not  see  so  many  things  after  all, 
hut  such  impressions  as  we  do  receive  will  be  }>leasurable  instead 
of  the  contrarj'.  Why  should  we  gulp  ihe  wonders  of  the  world 
like  boys  eating  rolls  imd  treacle  against  one  another  for  balf-a- 
crown  at  a  country  fair?" 

So  said  the  young  gentleman  who  undertook  some  months  ago 
to  weave  you  a  slender  panoramic  ribbon  of  liis  travels  from 
Westminster  to  Rome,  and  who,  like  many  greater  and  worthier 
men,  not  unfrnquently,  is  found  talking  about  bis  work  when  be 
ought  lo  be  doing  it. 

The  rain  fell  as  if  it  had  been  sent  on  pui-poso  to  put  out  the 
Carnival,  and  kept  falling  till  a  good  deal  of  the  city,  which  lies 
very  low,  in  places,  was  flooded.  From  the  ingenious  construc- 
tion of  the  drains,  this  beautiful  Venetian  ]>h(^nomenon  of  watery 
streets  docs  not  require  the  river  to  overflow  its  banks.  The 
water  rises  up  out  of  the  drains  to  exactly  the  level  father  Tiber 
may  happen  to  adopt.  The  Pantheon  stands  on  very  low  ground, 
and  is  flooded  first  of  all.  A  suiall  lake  rises  in  the  dip  of  tlic 
I)iazza,  where  the  ground  has  kept  its  ancient  level  around  the 
building.  The  grey  old  columns  of  the  porticoes  stand  ankle- 
deep  in  it,  with  tbeir  shadows  trembling  and  wriggling  down,  as  if 
they  felt  cold  in  this  wintry  weather. 

You  have  to   go  a  good  way  round  to  a  back-door,  which  docs 
not  look  much  like  the  door  of  a  church,  being,  if  I  remember 
rigbtf  A'o.  10  in  the  street  bebinA  tV^e  Wo\\\i\Aa.    \v  w  ft^cwcd  by 
tome  lay  helper  of  the  undcr-atcmU^,  vfVxo  \«»A%  -jwa.  ^twis^ 
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ic  dark  passages  and  a  caodlc-Iit  cell  behind  tlio  high  altar 
where  th«  only  priest  not  swHuipeil  out  of  ihe  esL-iblishment  is 
I      dozing  fai«  hours  before  a  cracifix.     You  notr  emerge  upon  the 
high  nitar. 

Tbe  vast  rotunda,  abont  fifty  yards  in  diamt^ler,  is  covercKJ  by  a 
I  brovd,  unbrnlicn  sheet  of  water,  twenty  inches  deep,  on  which 
roil  looV  from  the  high-altar  steps,  or  still  better,  if  yoii  arc  ftctive 
and  ventaTEsome,  from  the  raarble-balnstrado  altar  rails,  which 
rather  interfere  with  your  view  from  the  steps,  but  may  be 
reached  br  a  slippery  and  perilous  jump,  or  the  sacrisUn's  as- 
I  sSntaal  will  fish  you  up  a  floatiug-beuch,  and  make  a  bridge 
for  yoo. 

When  you  are  on  the  marble  balustrade,  and  can  look  down  on 
tlic  whole  sheet  of  water  without  any  intcrrenlion,  you  will  sec 
one  of  the  strange&t  cITect^  in  the  world.     You  seem  as  if  yon 
wen  suspended  inside  an  egg  one  hundred  yards  long,  pierce<l 
with  a  little  hole  at  both  ends,  both  holes  fidl  of  sky  and  sun- 
shine.    You  feci  OS  if  you  would  fall  through  into  the  vast  hollow 
below  your  feet,  and  out  into  the  lower  sky.     Tliis  egg  is  belted 
with  a  double  range  of  columns  and  altars,  right-and-wrong^way 
up,  set  foot-to-foot.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon, joined  to  its  exact  counterpart,  turned  upside-down  in  the 
I      floor,  which  the  water  converts  into  a  complete  mirror.    Tbe  lilUe 
^^olc  at  the  top  is  nine  yards  wide,  and,  with  tbe  light,  has  let  in 
^Hhe  wind  and  rain  ever  since  Agrippa  built  it,  I  believe,  about 
^Vthirty  year*  before  Christ ;   and  this  clear,  blue,  unglazed  eye  of 
^rHcaTcu   is  sole  and  sufficient  light.     Tliere  is  a  grand,  simple, 
natisfactory  roundness  in   tbe  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  which 
makes  it  to  my  mind  by  far  the  best  of  domes.      It  is  much 
broader  ui  propoitiou  to  its  height  than  any  other.     It  seems  to 
me  that  the  cupola  is  half  of  a  sphere  which,  if  complete,  would 
rest  upou  tbe  earth;   but,  instead  of  the  lower  semi-sphere,  it  is 
continued  with  a  cylinder  of  the  same  height  and  diameter. 

One  of  the  altars  which  gird  the  rotunda,  is  the  chapcl-tomb  of 
Rafael.  Oo  the  cutablalure  of  the  altar  is  hang  a  palette,  which, 
though  the  Guide-book  says  nothing,  I  hope  was  one  be  used. 
His  bones  lay  behind  the  allar^  and  were  raked  up  some  time  ago, 
and  drawn  and  cast,  after  which  they  fell  to  pieces.  It  is  the  des- 
tiny of  our  bodies  to  mingle  with  dust,  but  there  is  something  un- 
comfortable in  the  idea  of  being  raked  up  and  crumbled,  after 
four  hundn*d  years,  with  a  seasoning  of  fre&h  plaster- of-Paris.  Il 
ems  to  impair  the  respectabtlily  of  old  bones  willi  a  sort  of 
botched-up,  brau-uew,  reslored-antiquc  character.  I  had  more 
■entimcnt  for  the  possible  palette,  than  the  disturbed  nnd  begyp- 
uuned  bone-dust. 
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In  commencing  our  notices  of  Foreign  Literature,  we  cannot, 
of  course,  undertake  to  make  up  arrears,  but  must  begin  at  once 
with  some  of  the  most  recent  publications. 

One  constituent  of  value,  the  political  economists  tcU  us,  is 
Umitaiiou  of  supply  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  an  Italian  book 
may  always  take  precedence  of  a  French  or  German  one  of  equal 
literary  merit.  "  The  Blind  Girl  of  Sorrento  **  has,  hoivever,  indi- 
vidual claims  to  notice.  The  plot  is  well  wrouftht  out,  and  the 
redundant  crop  of  evil  and  misery  often  springing  from  ibe  fatal 
root  of  a  single  crime  forcibly  exhibited.  In  the  character  of  tbe 
ugly  deformed  hero,  Gaetano,  there  is  vigour  and  promise,  but  the 
fair  Beatrice  is  but  the  regulation,  lovely  blind  girl  of  the  stage 
aud  the  circulating  library,  and  the  Marchese  Rionero,  an  amiable 
but  twaddling  "  heavy  father."  On  the  whole,  too,  there  is  some- 
what too  much  fondness  for  strong  ingredients,  and  the  colours 
are  sometimes  laid  on  in  a  style  that  reminds  one  of  the  celebrated 
painting  of  a  Saracen's  head,  formerly  to  be  seen  at  the  vene- 
rable establishment  on  Snow  Hill,  the  whole  effect  being  rather 
grim  than  tragic. 

Here  is  a  passage  not  without  merit,  approaching  rather  too 
nearly  the  revolting,  indeed,  for  our  own  taste,  but  not  more  so  than 
appears  to  be  considered  admissible  in  modem  fiction  : — 

**  It  WAS  thp  ncriistamcd  lioitr  of  lecture  at  the  lower  anatomical  h.ill  is  the 
Ilospitul  of  Incurable!!,  and  a  numerous  body  of  young  students  was  ajsembled. 
These  lecture  halls  ho*T  since  been  grently  improved,  but  at  thut  time  ihcy  were 
sodutiip.  dirty,  and  fetid,  t)iat  they  reminded  you  of  shambles.  The  bodies  wliich 
form  the  Buhjt'cm  of  the  lectures  are  regarded  as  of  greater  or  less  iinportnnce, 
according  to  their  freshoess.  or  the  degree  of  rarity  of  the  disease  tli:it  hu  oc- 
casioned death.  Male  subjects  cost  cnore  than  female,  aod,  among  the  tatter, 
tbe  young  more  than  the  old. 

**  It  wos  the  body  of  a  young  woman  that  now  lay  extended  od  tb«  marble 
table,  while  about  fifty  young  men  were  scattered  about  in  noi»T  groups  on  the 
benches  talking,  laughing,  singing,  and  some,  with  perfect  sang-froid,  uVing 
ihL-ir  hmclicon  on  the  aam«  table.  The  profeiisor  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
amorous  alorics  and  college  anecdotes  were  hailed  with  shouts  of  merrimrat, 
and  clamorous  beating  of  sticks  on  the  benches.  Gaetano  alone  took  no  port  in 
this  ribaldry,  but  shrunk  into  a  comer — his  lea  crossed,  and  leaning  on  it  the 
elbow  that  supported  his  chin,  kept  his  eyes  ^xed  with  a  wild  look  upon  the 
dead  body.  An  old  worn-out  hat,  with  a  mouniinc  hat-band  was  on  his  head, 
and  lie  wns  too  deeply  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  to  perceive  thut  fiome 
of  his  com[)aninns  a  little  way  from  him,  were  amusing  themselves  with  his 
awkward  appearance. 

"  A  coii'-ideriil)le  part  of  the  lecture  hour  passed,  and,  at  length,  it  was  an- 
nounced, itiat  the  Professor  would  not  come,  as  he  Imd  been  taken  ill. 

**  '  He  and  the  lecture  may  go  to  the  devil,'  cried  one  of  the  students,  *  what 
business  has  he  to  keep  us  studious  youths  waiting? ' 

*' '  So  much  the  better,'  said  a  thin,  squeaking,  voice  from  oiw  of  tbe  top- 
benches.     *  I  shall  have  time  to  go  and  see  my  Louisella.' 

"  '  Au  revoir,  my  little  dear,'  said  a  third,  tapping  the  cheek  of  the  deail  l«xJy» 
*  Koii  ouiy  go  now;  ibertill  be  no  pctfoTmancc  \Vvn  nvoroiTi^' — And  so  they 

•  Za  "  Cicca  di  Sorrento."    Genox*.    Gw4evv«  ^«s^-    '^*^* 
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were  noisily  dispersing  in  vuious  directionf,  when  a  deep,  sonorous,  vucc  made 
iueU  hearil  by  all,  cnusinjo;  uniTersal  surprise. 

"' Gentlemen.' it  said,  ' prny  remain,  I  trill  take  the  Proressor's  places— 
the  disease  of  which  tliia  wumon  died  has  been  studied  by  me  with  the  utmost 
attentina  through  all  its  phases.  1  have  also  cummuiucated  my  ohsen-ations  to 
the  Professor,  who  has  decUred  them  correct.  1  offer  to  llic  intelligence  of  my 
canipaniaas,  the  fruits  of  two  mouths'  patient  clinical  investigation.' 

"  The  (tudenU  looked  at  one  another,  nod  to  the  irooicol  expression  which 
their  feaiurcs  showed  in  the  first  moment,  succeeded  profound  astonishment. 
for  lliey.  lu  well  as  the  Professor,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regardlnf:  Gaet^no 
as  little  better  than  an  idiot— and  it  was  the  first  time  that  (hey  had  heard  hii 
voice. 

**  *  Speak  then,  Sifiiior  Gaetsno,'  said  one  of  them  at  last,  and  then  titey  all 
cried  in  chorus,  'to  the  lubject  I    to  (he  subject  !* 

*>  G«ctiuio  sat  down  iii  the  Professor's  chair ;  his  face  was  excessively  pale 

•  Gentlemen,'  he  he^an,  with  a  voice  In  which  only  a  slight  tremor  was  per- 
ceptihle — *  this  woman  now  before  you,  and  on  whom  I  am  about  to  use  the 
anatomical  knife,  this  woman  was — my  slater!* 

"  A  sensBlion  and  a  murmur  of  horror  run  through  the  benclies  of  students, 
but  the  face  of  Gnetaoo  rL-miitned  unmoved. 

"  '  This,  my  unhappy  sister.'  lie  went  on, '  fell  into  an  illness  of  long  durft- 
tioD,  in  whicli,  fur  wMit  uf  niciuis  to  provide  for  her  cure,  1  was  compelled  to 
ftcnd  her  u>  the  hoKtiital.  Uui  the  art  of  medicine  was  exorled  in  vain  for  her. 
Long  days.  Olid  still  longer  ni>;hts,  I  have  watched  beside  her  pillow,  observing 
every  moTcmcut  of  the  disease — counting  every  beat  of  her  kind  and  loving 
heart,  i  saw  her  slowly  wasting  away  day  by  day,  nithoui  uttering  a  com- 
iilaiot.  and  kissing  in  tlionjiht  the  irtexnrabte  hand  that  vtm  laid  on  IiPr  lungs. 
ViHir  girl  1  she  Ihlh  dird  at  figiittrn  years  uf  ag's  Oh  !  how  nature  delights  lo 
dettnty  b^r  most  Wnutiful  works  ' — and  now  she  in  thrown  upon  this  marble  to 
bf  lit  I  said  just  ntiMr  the  spurt  of  your  careless  gaiety ;  a  deformed  min  and  a 
dr«d  body  are  6t  subjects  for  mockery,  and  so  much  the  more  if  they  were 
poor.'  •  •  The  youug  men  were  silent,  and  looked  at  him  with 

astonbhment,  not  unmixed  with  fear. 

"  *  And  now,  gentlemen.'  (taetano  went  on.  *  I  will  proceed  to  the  |)athologTcal 
aimtomy  of  this  body — 1  will  point  nut  to  you  the  seat  of  tht?  dineu^c,  and  ex- 
plain the  formation  of  the  tub**rcl*'S  in  the  parenchyma  uf  iIil*  tun^.  and  trace 
their  subsequent  progress.  Do  not  fear  that  my  hand  will  tremble  when  I 
have  to  open  the  btisnm  of  my  sifter.  I  have  no  sensibility  of  any  kind.  Look 
iu  my  face,  and  see  if  I  have  not  dune  well  to  brutalise  my  heart.  If  too  much 
fechng  kdled  this  poor  girl  it  will  certainly  not  kill  me.' — And  Giietuno  began 
lu  trace,  step  by  step,  fjum  the  first  symptoms  to  the  6nal  catastrophe,  the  re- 
morseless disease  of  which  his  sister  luul  been  the  victim,  lie  glanced  at  the 
mediml  hi<iiory  nf  phthisis  in  viirious  tnnes  and  nations,  makiiii:  many  citations 
from  liigh  aitthonties;  he  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  dt-vrmalion  which  is 
made  in  tbu  retipiraior}-  organs  of  the  patients  of  that  malady;  but  when,  ap- 
proaching the  table,  he  wa»  about  to  use  the  knife,  his  companions  stopped 
lun ;  they  then  took  him  away  from  the  place,  ond  accompanied  him  to  his 
■bode,  saluting  him  with  their  applaasc  and  expressions  of  admiration  and 
mpeci." 

Among  the  merits  of  the  **'  Cieca  di  Sorrento,"  especially  can- 
sidcritig  that  young  latlics  form  the  majoriiy  of  English  readers  of 
Italian  iioveU,  we  must,  by  no  means,  overlook  its  iierfcctly  pure 
tone  of  morals.  Here  is  no  tampering  with  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  no  draf^ng  down  uf  the  Iiighest  and  holiest  as- 
sociations and  images  to  the  level  of  theatrical  properiit-s,  nor  any 
of  that  adroit  balancing  on  tlie  verge  of  blospheuiy,  which  are 
among  ilie  favourite  devices  of  Pari&iaa  novQU&v&— «v«u  o(  \\\c)«e 
by  ao  metuts  to  be  cJasaed  among  the  po8\Uvc\\  Y\ceTilaQNV&.  ^^ 
Aarff  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  V\nd  aiuon^  v\\ti  Ut^vis'v. 
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as  «f  Freacfa  BdUes  Lectres  noir  on  our  Uble,  to  wiiiclt  ve 
[  {Boesiij  lefer. 

taMm  *nd  IliiiigB  under  ihc  Restoration  «Dd  the  Julj 
**  is  a  kind  of  sequel  to  a  ])reviuu$  work  of  tlie  saiDe 
called  **  RocoUt'C  lions  of  Paria."  The  |^eaniuK«  are 
•UMeahftt  ftcan^, — of  a  field  previously  reaped.  Mauv  dissin- 
gddled  names,  such  as  Humboldt,  Arago,  Roy«T  Collara,  TbiezB, 
ftc^  ^larkle  over  her  pages,  but,  as  in  the  often  nieiBtkniod  Irish 
nmieft,  ^'ifin  pursuit  you  go  deeper,  alhired  by  ibe  ^eaas  that 
shone.**  you  will  probably  experience  some  disappoinuncnt.  The 
style  nevertheless  is  pleasing,  and  free  from  prctensioii,  and  recol- 
lections that  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty-five  yean,  nanr  of 
which  vcrc  passed  in  the  most  distingcished  circles  of  Psiis,  can 
hardly  iail  to  bring  to  light  many  thiupt  worth  rcmcmbcfing. 

The  author  of  **  Wanderings  through  the  North  Eastern  and 
Central  Provinces  of  Spain 't  has  the  qualifications  for  the  task 
of  a  previous  residence  of  several  years  in  the  country,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  language  and  natural  histon*.  He 
commences  his  jounic}'  from  Bordeaux,  and  gives  a  striking  de- 
scription of  the  extensive  tract  of  sand,  pine-woods,  and  heatfa, 
known  as  the  Landes. 

"  The  dUigfnoas  at  prcaeot  take  the  road  i>y  Muut  de  Manoo,  which  has  been 
but  lately  conurncted,  and  nuilces  a  coo^iidcTablc  circuit,  wiulc  the  old  one  is 
perfectly  vtraight;  but  it  ts  DeTertheless  prcrcrable  as  it  runs  on  solid  grouod. 
and  passes  ttirougli  more  considerable  places.  The  old  road  crossra  only 
marshy  f],it5,  and  touclies  on  none  but  the  most  wreccUod  Utti«  luunleK,  wbere 
thr  fcround  is  so  loose  and  slimy  that  tlie  bouses  can  be  built  nnlv  on  piles. 

"  Tlie  great  IcTel  moors  between  here  and  Dayoiinv  ar«  covered  »-ith  low 
brushwood  and  various  kinds  of  li«ath  and  broom,  which  from  a  distance  afw 
pear  tiiij^cd  with  a  brown  or  rtnldisb  hue,  liku  the  grt.-ai  beathii  of  Notthero 
Gonnjiiiy.  Thne  silent  brown  mbors,  with  here  and  tliere  a  clear  little  poud 
gltaming  out  like  a  mirror,  numerous  iusecu  humming  round  the  wild  flowen 
on  its  banks,  and  water -f«wl  fiying  about,  but  with  no  other  sound  to  break  tbe 
proround  stillness  of  the  woody  solitude,  muke  a  very  pcculi.ir  impression.  Tht 
rood  in  these  djeincts  consists  entirdy  of  piles;  the  wood«  principaUy  of  the 
Spnoiifli  pine,  which  is  much  target  tbaa  our  commoti  fir.  and  bears  itcedles  six 
inches  anil  coiick  four  or  live  incites  long.  Tliis  fine  tree  h  distinguished,  too, 
by  its  ^reat  wraith  of  re^in,  and  for  this  reason  the  butting  of  pilch  and  luoking 
turpentine  oil  is  hvre  currtrd  tio.  on  a  large  saile.  Almost  all  the  trees  as  fir  as 
I  could  sec  were  cut,  and  1  kiv  in  the  middle  of  the  woods  low  huu  toude  of 
turf,  and  truidts  of  trees  laid  across,  which  probably  uTve  for  boiling  tbo  pitch. 
From  time  to  time  we  passed  great  cutttni^s  where  euormous  piles  of  brushwoud, 
fire'Wood,  and  timber  lay  heaped  up.  The  old  cuuincs  where  the  stumps  are 
rooted  out,  or  rotting  away,  are  covered  usually  with  sTiori  p'au,  and  on  these 
spots  I  often  saw  lar^e  nocks  of  long-wooli'd  sheep,  nut  unlike  the  Siwuiish 
merino,   fei^ding  under  tlie  care  of  hr^)^!!   shepherds,   and   snappish  half-wild 

"  Between  Baxas  and  the  little  town  of  Roquefort,  at  which  we  arrived  at 
five  in  the  afieruuoii,  alt>ng  a  stretch  of  sis  geographical  miles,  we  only  pa^&ed 
two  liiUe  towns  of  very  poor  aspect,  called  Captieux  and  Les  Traverses.  In 
both   these  were  still  standing  trees  of  liberty,  with  rags  of  the  tti-colour 


*  "Pcrsoncn  uridZiutunde  aua  der  Restauration  und  dem  Juli  Konigthum — 
Ton  der  Vcrfnwerin  der  Erinnerungen  au8  Paris."     ttetlm.     Betwr. 
t  "  WjUHicmugen  darch  die  Notd.o«t\ic\wn  wnA  CemtoV  ^vivni*ti,  %i3*. 
aieoi.'*    Vod  Dr.  Montz  Wilkomm.    Leivs'ig,  \&Vi. 
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UMdwd  by  wind  and  weatlwr,  flyinfc  at  their  top» ;  but  oine  months  later  vhen 
1  yattd  ngsin  they  wore  kU  suDe.  Now  aiid  thun  we  passed  m  lonely  peasant's 
conyi  m  public  tioitsr,  or  aTone,  lying  on  or  near  the  road  in  the  midit  of  the 
woo£,  and  usually  under  some  large  auk-trcea  as  y«t  cimrely  bare. 

"  Roquefort  w.ns  quite  a  surpriie  to  us.  It  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  Me- 
douce.  a  riTM  rising  in  the  nei{>hbourin]*  deparlmput  of  the  G*fs,  which  has 
vtirn  itself  a  dp«p  cbannRl  throueh  tti«  cluilk  of  the  hilly  country,  aud  a  lofty 
faiidcc  of  five  arches  is  Aung  boldly  troni  oitu  chalk  clitftu  the  other,  acrow  tlie 
fbamitif  strrom,  counectinit  the  two  portions  of  the  town. 

"Rich  vegetation  adorns  the  declivities  of  the  woody  hills,  and  pleasant 
ommtry  houses,  shad«l  bj-  fruit  trees  that  lie  in  the  verdant  lap  of  the  pretty  val- 
ley*, and  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  clear  water.  One  did  not  expect  such  a 
•ighs  in  tlie  middle  of  the  desolate  wilderness  of  tite  Laodes,  siia  indeed  it 
Tikai»h«U  alnii^t  immeilintrly  aAerward«  like  a  picture  in  the  clouds ;  for  scarcely 
bad  iht*  diligence  climbed  the  line  of  hills  forming  the  ri^ht  bunk  of  the  rirer, 
ihaa  we  plunged  agnin  into  the  d:irk  woods  and  brown  heaths  of  the  Landes." 

Of  Uie  coudition  of  tho  Basque  provinces,  the  autbor  fipeaJcs  in 
the  most  encouraging  roiiiincr.  I  lure,  at  least,  is  no  sign  of  the 
]iiii^ur,  (lepressian,  and  even  retrograde  tcDdeucies  obsen'able 
in  manr  parts  of  Spain :  industry  is  flourishing  ;  roads  good  and 
safe;  llie  laud  diligeudy  and  suct;c&sridly  cultivated;  tliu  peupk* 
in  geaornl  pliysically  and  intellectually  well  ]>rovidud  for.  Much 
of  this  prosperity  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  positiou 
of  the  peasantry,  who,  as  the  feudal  system  never  took  root  in 
ihest-  provinces,  are  mostly  the  owners  of  their  farms.  Like 
most  peasant  proprietors,  tlie  Basques^  are  remai'kable  for  thoir 
peneveriDg  industryi  which  might  be  carried  perhaps  e\'en  to 
injtirious  excess,  but  for  a  vehement  fomUicss  for  social  recreation, 
to  which  the  great  abundance  of  holidays  affords  ample  means  of 
gratilication. 

**  In  Bilbao  scarcely  a  week  po-^ses  without  a  Rowmria  (saint's  day  with  a 
fair  anii  a  pilfrrimage),  to  which  flock  g;entli-  atid  Moiplr,  old  and  young,  from  all 
the  country  round,  llut  in  the  niitlnt  of  bis  ijiucty,  the  Ujuquc  is  mostly  mind- 
ftd  of  pruiicucc,  and  tif  tho  dnims  of  home  and  wife  and  chddren.  One  rather 
peculiar  trait  of  his  chuiactt-r  is  a  pride  of  auccstry,  usually  coiifitied  to  a  higher 
class  of  society.  Even  u  day-labourer,  t4>iling  to  niiilulsin  liiinsi-lf  by  the  labour 
of  hii  hands,  will  pmcrvr  in  soaie  corner  of  his  hut  a  mouldy  parchment  testi- 
fying in  scarcely  legible  characters,  that  his  tuice<»ton  from  tliu  reinuiest  genera- 
tions have  been  freemeo  and  'old  Cliris.tian5;"  tliiit  bis  blood i»  unroiKuniinated 
^^K  \xf  any  mixture  with  that  of  the  lufldelc.  and  that  his  native  &<>il.  unlike  that 
^^1     <^Araj;on  and  the  Custilcn,  bav  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  Moor.** 

^^P  *■  One  of  the  peculiar  clmrms  of  the  Basque  landscapes  is  the  great  Dumber 

W  of  Mingle  houses  and  farms  which  lie  M-nuered  about  over  aiounlain  and  valley, 

L  and  which  hare  been  seeininjjly  erected  only  on  cunaideralion  of  the  nature  nf  the 

^^K  ground — the  neicbbourbood  of  wator.  &c.  The  oldest  of  the^e,  cidled  CaAerio's. 

^^H  whoae  (iimidatiou  tUtcs  often  from  a  very  high  unti<|uity.  nil  show  tn  their  mode 

^^^  of  building  ihe  gwctiliar  Ba»(pic  type.     The  gable  ude  is  the  hroodesl,  and  the 

I  entrance  which  is  placed  on  this  side  is  high  aud  broad  euoui^h  to  let  in  a  tndeti 

^^K  horse  or  mule.     Through  thi^  you  pa:»i  iutu  a  «pace  oavcd  with  stonfs  or  tiIo«. 

^^P  or  soniecinirs  nidy  cartli  truuiplcd  down.     T\\\i  is  the  cointnun  dwelling-place 

^^*  of  llif  laiQity,  the  place  where  they  work  and  eql,  and  where  their  food  is  pre- 

W  nared.      Ni'ar  the  hmrth  is  ranged,  on  ihelve^i  or  nails,  the  whole  aloclc  of 

I  Kitchen  utensils;  and  sunk  in  niches  itt  tlm  walls  ore  the  huge  eartben  jars  for 

I  keepiiiL'  water.      The  trr,  aa  usually  in  Spain,  is  onl^  tuud  &(«w  \w^\w%  «.y>o\-% 

I  tbegmund,  the  place  bvioa  fencf^d  ofl"  by  mo\eab\e  iron  Wr,  ai\^  ««.v  o^  ^* 

■  ctumacy  Iiazigg  a  targe  hook  to  hang  a  keltk  on,    T\ws  ^\an  vu  nw^\n%'^^^'«* 
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is  la  lir  a  grvat  Ic^  bDii|h,  or  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  back.  »ojne  long  pleccfl  u> 
fiOK  panUd  Co  it,  mad  then  on  this  foundation  a  litycr  of  small  wood  uad  ivigi, 
wUch  «re  easily  brought  lo  a  blaze  by  the  aid  of  the  bellowt,  iodiapcBMble  in  a 
SpKwh  bousekeepii^.** 

We  would  willingly  accompany  Dr.  Wilkomm  farther  in  his 
rambles  llirougb  these  interesting  regions,  but  arc  warned  of 
hanng  already  devoted  to  him  more  space  than  we  can  well 
spare. 

From  Discay  he  proceeded  through  Navarre,  Aragon,  and 
Valencia  to  Madrid^  wbeuco  be  made  several  long  excursioufl  in 
various  directions,  visiting  also  Toledo,  Salamanca,  and  the  rich 
silver  mines  of  Hieudelaeuciua.  His  final  summing  up  of  his 
observations  is:— 

"  Give  Spain  only  ten  yrant  more  piMct-  luid  intcnuil  tranquillity  (which  there 
it  evpry  reason  to  collect),  and  this  country  will  recover  its  proper  position 
among  the  state*  of  Europe." 

"Travels  and  Tales,  by  Dr.  Yvan,"*  is  a  light  and  agreeable 
narrative  of  a  six  months' residence  in  the  Eii'^ieni  Archipelago, 
and  a  visit  to  China  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  whither  the  author, 
who  is  a  physician,  was  dispatched  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the 
goi'cmment  of  Louis  Philippe,  but  his  scienufic  acquirements 
seem  only  lo  have  sharpened  his  powers  of  observation,  without 
rendering  his  style  less  pleasant  for  non-scieutific  readers.  We 
can  readily  forgive  bis  occasional  jealous  llings  at  ihv  advantages 
obtained  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  by  the  natives  of  thnt 
"foggy  England,"  whom  he  complains  of  meeting**  wherever  there 
was  a  hijlet'fc  to  cat,  a  fine  situation,  or  a  delicious  climate  lo  be 
enjoyed."  "  liow  does  it  happen,"  he  asks,  "  that  the  nation  pre- 
leminenlly  artistic,  who  knows  better  thau  any  other  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  marvels  of  creation,  and  how  to  identify  itself  with  the 
genius  of  other  nations,  does  not  dis])utu  with  its  jealous  neigh- 
bours the  possession  of  a  happiness  that  God  has  created  for  all 
nations,  and  not  alone  for  one  r "  Ah,  how,  indeed  !  unless,  per- 
adventure,  the  Doctor's  premisses  admit  of  dispute.  But  a  plea- 
santer  task  than  that  of  pointing  out  trivial  defects  will  be,  iho 
selection  of  a  few  passages  that  may  serve  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  enteitainment  here  offered  them. 
Here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  island  of  Pulu-Penang,  on  the  coast  of 
Malacca. 

" '  See  Naples  and  then  die.'say  tlie  Italians  in  iheJr  en(lmsia«m  for  the  city 
bathed  by  a  sea,  frequently  agiuted  by  cold  northerly  winds,  ajid  perfumed  hy 
some  meagre  orange  trcta,  whusc  petals  are  from  time  to  time  withered  by  frost. 
What  would  this  poeuoil  people  say  if  il  knew  Pulu-Penang,  the  island  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales?  Putu-Penaug,  wliicli,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Malay  country',  ii  the  Paradise  of  this  Eden  of  the  universe!  It  is  on  thU 
corner  of  the  eartti  that  (rod  has  realised  the  idea  of  n  perpetual  spring,  and 
isolated  it  in  the  midst  nf  the  ocean,  in  order  that  it  should  not  he  invaded  by  a 
coarse  msd  covetous  crowd.  It  is  the  domain  of  the  poetical  people  of  India, 
the-  Pnrsec,  the  Hindoo,  the  Jnvaneise,  the  induslrinus  Chinaman,  lome  select 
£uropcan:>,  priests  of  foreign  miuions  and  of  the  En^linh,  the  kinjjs  of  the 
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Imovn  aniverse.  For  them  doei  this  pririlpged  soil  ripen  tlie  fraiu  of  all  tro- 
pic dimatef,  from  the  bBiunn  of  the  old  Indiiiii  worltl,  to  the  Uiciii  of  Fo-Kien 
and  Kouaug-ToDg.  For  them  it  adorns  its  bosorn  with  die  flowers  of  all  couii- 
triea,  tbe  scented  camelia,  the  red  jasmiuc,  the  lutus,  und  the  rose.  And  as  if 
then  were  not  enough  of  enjoyment,  it  offers  to  the  men  of  nit  countries  a 
climate  appropriate  to  their  desires  or  their  wantj. 

"  Tbe  mountainous  cone  which  commands  the  island  is  di?ided  into  climatic 
xones  vitli  as  much  regularit>  as  the  sc-ale  of  a  thermometer;  at  the  foot  of 
this  volcanic  elevation  ^oti  tin<l  the  warm  temperature  of  the  oceanic  recions; 
nt  its  summit  tlie  tonic  fre«hni*5is  of  Laguna  or  Solassy; — a  brndng  climate 
that  invigorates  without  the  painful  contractions  occasioned  by  our  tharp  winter 
coW. 

*'  This  paradise  came  into  possession  of  the  English  by  having  been  given  by 
the  King  of  Kheda  as  a  wedding  dower  to  his  daughter,  who  married  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  happy  husband,  with  the  consent  of  his  royal  consort,  named 
it  Prince  nf  Wnlee's  bland,  and  presented  it  to  his  country;  und  since  then 
it  lias  under  the  Kiiglisb  fJorerament  become  a  place  of  resurrection  for  the 
liold  conquerors  of  India.  It  is  there  that  these  proud  trailers  who  have  in- 
vaded the  world  in  rendering  it  tributary  to  their  productions,  go  to  recover 
health  tbut  bus  been  worn  out  in  commercial  struggles ;  combaU)  a  hundred 
times  more  honourable  tluio  the  victories  obtained  by  the  limping  heroes  of  the 
Invatidei. 

"  The  operation  of  this  climate  is  almost  infallible  ;  the  organisation,  debiU- 
laied  by  the  humid  tient  of  (^nK-ntta,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  recovers  here  as  well 
Bs  nt  ijipe  Town  or  Tt-ncrifli-  the  energy  that  Ims  been  lost  for  years.  In 
ancient  times  it  voutd  have  been  supnased  that  Ilygeia  had  made  bcr  ahi^e  on 
this  charming  island,  and  the  restored  invalids  would  have  proclaimed  through 
the  world  the  miracles  effected  by  the  beneficent  power  of  this  health-giving 
dfvJDJty.  .At  present,  when  tliere  is  not  much  faith  in  occult  powers,  the  pos- 
seHors  of  this  (ine  country  second  the  restorative  action  of  the  clinn.ite.  by  ap- 
proprintinp  it  to  the  exigencies  of  a  tranquil  and  comfortable  existence. 

"  The  I'rincc  of  Wale.t'i^  island  is  not  much  larger  than  Jersey,  mid  yon  may 
nuke  the  tour  of  it  in  a  s'ms:,{T  day,  under  the  shade  of  the  trec^  that  encircle 
it  with  a  leafy  girdle.  !lut  within  this  small  ext<Mit  ii)  what  the  h'urnivl  men  of 
the  middle  ages  called  a  microcosm  ;  it  is  a  little  world  in  itself,  with  plains  and 
snlleys,  rivers,  bays,  and  even  Alps.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hills  hare  been 
planted  the  clove-tree  with  its  brown  surs,  the  odoriferous  cinnomon,  the  nut- 
meg. who»e  yellow  fruit  hides  itst-lf  bene-ath  shining  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  laurt*!,  and  the  pUins  arc  iKcupicd  by  the  sugar-cane  with  stems  as  robust 
Its  the  enormous  banibnos  of  Yu-Nan. 

"The  town  of  Petmng  is  pn^tlily  situated  on  the  8pa>shorp,  and  inhabited 
mouly  by  Europeans  and  Cliinese.  Chily  the  people  from  the  temperate  conn- 
Ifies.  ambitious  and  eager  for  gain  as  they  are.  have  been  induced  to  pen  thoro- 
telves  into  houses,  which,  though  white  aod  pretty,  arc  stilt  houses.  The 
Indians  aod  Mxdays  liavc  mode  themselves  nests  under  the  trees  mid  among  the 
Bowers. 

**  Never  has  her  majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  (whom  God  preserve  I), 
ever  inhobited  so  charming  a  palace  as  the  humblest  uf  her  subjects,  a  poor 
Malay,  or  what  is  still  lower,  u  mi»rrable  Bengalee,  nuiy  possess  ut  Periang. 

■*  Poor  Quern!  she  is  condemned  never  to  enjoy  her  own  riches.  If  she 
could  but  once  see,  even  In  a  dream,  her  possessions  in  India,  her  palaces  ot 
Calcutta,  her  gardens  at  Benares  and  Ceylon,  her  grottoes  at  Elepnonta,  her 
villas  at  the  Poinie  <le  Galtes.  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  she  would  say  with  the 
before- mentioned  Italian,  •  See  my  dominions,  and  then  die.'" 

Considering  the  preseBt  alarming  preralence  of  the  military 
forcr^  which  occasiuually  attacks  our  {lucitiu  pupulatiun,  it  way  be 
well  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  rcmiiidiug  tbo  Euglisli  rrader 
of  the  rual  nature  of  Uiat  ehariuinu;  game  uf  war,  with  which  we 
hare  lately  been  so  otWn  feasting;  our  imaginations ;  wc  will  there- 
fore accompany  Dr.  Y'ran  ou  a  little  excumon  o^  vV\sVvQ&.TOft&ft 
w4o  the  interior  of  a  beautiful  island,  wliicU  Vje  c«A\i  U»&\\wi,Vjv&^ 
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to  the  nortb-cast  of  Mindanio,  the  most  sontberlj-  of  the  PhiBp- 
pinc  Islands- 
It  may  be  nccessai-y  to  premise,  tliat  tliis  expedition  was  uniler- 
takCD  iu  reprisal  of  au  outrage  committed  by  two  of  the  Malaj 
nalivos,  on  the  crew  of  a  French  man-of-war's  boat.  King  Louis 
Phibppo  liad  dispatched  a  vessel  to  these  seas,  with  the  porpofic 
of  searching  out  amongst  the  spots  of  land,  not  yet  subject  to  aoj" 
European  power,  one  which  he  niij^ht  take-  pussession  ofin  the  name 
of  France,  that  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  which  might  bu  feeble 
enough  to  be  robbed  with  impunity.  The  poet  need  not  have 
uttered  any  lament  for  the 

"  Good  old  times. 

When  tliej'  slioulc]  lake  who  hud  the  power,"  &c. 

Allowing  a  littlu  change  of  latitude  aud  lungitude,  it  appears  it 
18  still  as  much  the  rule  as  erer. 

The  officer  charged  with  this  mission  stopped  before  the  island 
of  Basilan,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  making  a  h^-drographical 
survey  of  its  coasts,  began  to  study  the  position  of  the  point  on 
vhich  he  proposed  afterwards  to  plant  the  French  flag.  **  He 
directed  this  reconnausoHcej"  says  Dr.  Yvan,  "  with  extreme  pni- 
dcncc,"  and  the  engineers  also  had  orders  to  execute  their  labours 
with  the  greatest  circumspection.  This  need  not  surprise  us. 
People  about  tu  trespass  ou  their  neighbours*  property  generally 
do  proceed  with  great  prudence  and  circumspection.  A  young 
officer  belonging  to  the  expedition,  however,  neglected  these  pru- 
dent precautions,  and  venturing  too  far  up  one  of  the  rivers,  was 
suddenly  attacked  and  killed  by  two  Malays,  who,  most  likely, 
'  tliough  t]n;y  did  not  understand  French,  had  some  suspicion  of 
tlie  motives  that  brought  the  corvette  to  their  shores. 

The  slayer  of  the  Frenchman  was  a  chief,  or  king,  as  it  is 
called,  of  one  of  the  numerous  little  nationalities  which  divide  the 
island  among  them,  and  when  afterwards  attacked  by  the  French 
troops,  he  brought  about  a  hundred  men  to  the  combat,  and  even 
when  defeated  retained  a  hostile  attitude,  and  made  no  proposals 
of  peace. 

The  French  corvette  then  sailed  for  Hole,  to  make  further 
preparations  for  war,  and  rclamcd,  provided  also  with  a  docu- 
ment from  a  personage  denominated  the  Sultan  of  Holo,  stating 
that  tlie  people  of  Basilan  were  his  legitimate  subjects,  though 
now  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  his  authority,  and  that  he 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  his  French  friends  and  allies  to  under- 
take their  chastisement;  adding,  also,  that  if  they  should  wish  after- 
wards to  make  the  acquisition  of  the  territor}',  he  woidd  be  happy 
to  part  with  it  for  tlie  consideiration  of  fifty  thousand  piastres.  Who 
could  gainsay  the  lawfulness  of  war  undertaken  on  such  authority 
as  this  ? 

On  a  couical  rolcanic  island,  lying  close  to  the  shore,  the  French 
constructed  a  temporary  observatory,  witli  i-upes  aud  beams  fast- 
ened to  tlte  tops  of  trees,  whence  they  could  overlook  the  country 
that  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  operations. 

"We  couJd  fee  the  weII-cultivot«d  field*  of  the  MaUyt the  ^CMOitito 
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dvalUugi  scattered  hrre  and  th«re-~4.he  inlioliitaiiU  driving  herds  of  oxen  and 
~iIocis>  everytbiog  looking  quiet  and  happy. " 

Ou  the  rctura  of  ihe  expediiiuii,  wlien  Dr.  Yvatj  looked  agaiu 
on  the  same  coontry  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  river  was  oa  firo, 
the  faoiiac'S  and  magaziues  uf  rice  were  burnt,  aiid  llie  ftpols  before 
covered  with  beautiful  trees  were  barren  and  desolate.  Small 
bodies  of  men  had  been  sent  about  tbe  country  fur  the  express 
purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  Malay  habitations,  cutting  down  the 
cocoa  Uves,  mid  destroying  ifao  crops. 

"  I  was  associatrd  in  one  of  these  npeditbns.  We  proceeded  np  the  baaka 
of  a  river  for  about  half  an  hour  till  we  reached  a  Malar  houKc.  that  was  a  per- 
fect toodel  of  elegance.  Tlie  flight  nr&ti;p^  that  led  to  J>e  verandah  was  carved 
&t  tbe  woodwork  of  tho  mitldle  ages.  The  apartments  wore  vxqtii&itcly  clean 
— Craee  of  luxuriant  growth  shaded  the  roof,  and  a  little  hidden  brouk  murrourod 
aloog  an  aTen<u-  of  bananoi.  Near  tlic  house  was  n  large  shed  thatched  with 
leaves,  under  which  four  prom  were  in  ihr  process  of  contttuctiou.  Tbe  work 
left  onfinisbed — the  forsaken  house  secniud  to  oiuke  a  melancholy  appeal  to  xa, 
and  tbe  little  brook  to  murmur  a  prayer  to  be  spared.  Bat  alas  f  their  langusfie 
was  not  iindersioad.  A  whirlwind  of  smoke  $oon  rose  from  the  top  of  the 
pretty  dwelllni;;  ilie  elegant  carved  ba1natnid«  crackled  In  the  fbnies;  the 
aculptured  proas  were  blackened  and  charred  and  the  lree«  felt  beneath  the 
haiclK'ts  uf  the  men  like  ^tii.s»  honeuth  the  scyilic — and,  in  a  few  Iwurs,  Cbere 
was  noliung  Icfl  of  oil  the  riehes  of  the  luimcstead." 

In  a  comer  of  the  garden  Dr.  Yran  discovered  a  little  cleratioD 
covered  with  odoriferous  plants,  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  a 
sepulchrt!, — and  apropos  of  lliis,  we  Iiave  a  piece  of  sentiment 
amusingly  French.  He  was  induced  to  violate  it,  he  says,  in 
order  to  olitain  iioine  Kkulls  for  his  pbrmolugical  coUectiou,  and 
having  called  two  sailors,  "  undertook  the  work  of  profanation." 
But  when  ou  digging  a  little  way  be  discovered  the  body  of  a 
child  about  tlirte  years  old,  he  was  "seized  with  bitter  regret,  cat 
tome  leaves  of  the  banana  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  having 
tlirown  tbcm  on  the  body  and  replaced  the  lid,  went  away  sorrow- 
fuJly.  MTijii  the  Doctor  expected  to  find  when  he  opened  a  tomb, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive.     Indeed,  he  expressly  states,  that  he 

isfaed  "  to  enrich  his  phrenological  collection."  Did  tlic  patlios 
Ue  in  tlic  precise  age  of  the  infant,  orthe  precise  degree  of  decom- 
position tn  the  remains?  "Phlegmatic  islanders  "  as  we  arc,  we 
are  unable  to  enter  uito  his  feelings. 

Id  "  Henry  Ebcrhard  Paulus  and  his  Times"  •  wc  have  a  bio- 
graphy of  a  well  known  and  much  respected  Heidelberg  Professor, 
who  has  lately  died  at  tlie  age  of  ninety,  leaving  behind  him, 
besides  a  mass  of  correspondence  with  distinguished  persons,  the 
memorials  of  a  lil'o  wortliy  of  record  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  interesting  glimpses  it  olfords  of  society  and  manners, 
during  the  long  period  over  which  it  extends. 

A  now  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  "  History  of  German 
Poetry,**  t  by  I'rofessor  Gervinns,  is  also  a  book  which  the  stu- 
dents of  Gorman  hterature  will  be  glad  to  hear  of;  though  it  is 
only  adapted  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  give  a  very  considerable 
amoimt  of  time  and  attention  to  the  subject. 

*  "  Henrich  Eberhord  Paulus  und  seine  Zeit."     Stuttgard.  1B5.1. 

t  "GeschidilcdcrDeuiscbcaDichtuug,**voQ  G.G.Gct\laus.  Uii\v^'>^^^> 
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Among  tlie  French  books  on  our  table,  it  is  scarcely  necescary 
to  say,  are  several  productions  of  M.Alexandre  Dumas;  and  for- 
tunate is  it  for  us  that  the  style  of  this  most  clcrer,  amusing,  rain 
and  volatile  of  litterateurs  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  most  readers 
to  make  eritieism  nearly  superfluous.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
follow  him  in  a  mere  enumeration.  Panting  Time  toils  after  him 
in  vain ;  and  vrc  arc  strongly  inclined  to  put  faith  in  the  portrait 
we  have  somewhere  seen,  representing  him  with  a  pen  attached 
to  each  finger  of  each  hand,  and  each  one  writing  its  oim  separate 
novel.  Of  his  "  Menioires,"  *  we  have  now  before  us  volume  xv. 
and  number  1  of  the  new  series,  which,  however,  might  as  well 
have  been  called  volume  xvi.  of  the  old,  since  it  is  simply  a  con- 
tinuation. They  carry  on  the  story  of  the.luly  revohxtion  of  1830, 
and  to  those  who  know  our  Alexander  the  Great,  it  will  seem  a 
mere  matter  of  course  that  he  took  au  important  part  in  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  tlie  time.  It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities,  iudeed 
that  wherever  he  goes  he  is  sure  (on  his  own  authority)  to  be  found 
playing  what  actors  call  "  first  business." 

Here  are  a  few  of  what  we  might  call  the  humours  of  the  three 
"  glorious  days," 

"  Chjirras,  when  he  left  Carrel  and  roe,  had  gone  to  the  Fsuboun;  St.  Ger- 
main, and  dune  all  ht>  could  to  get  u  pun — but,  on  tliat  2Bih  uf  Ja]v.  I&3Q,  u 
gun  yvas  not  a  thing  sova^y  to  be  got.  lie  had  heard  sonu-thing  about  agvnttcnuut 
who  was  distributing  puwdiT  at  the  small  gate  of  the  Institute,  and  he  84>t  uA'to 
introduce  himself  to  that  wottliy  citizen,  liut  not  only  had  he  no  gun  to  give, 
but  when  be  found  that  Cliarras  had  none,  he  refused  to  give  him  the  powder. 
Thereu|joii  Charras  hit  on  a  voir  SBgacious  mode  of  proceeding.  *  I  will  go 
to  where  tlii'V  are  fii;liting.*  he  said, 'and  place  myself  in  the  midst  of  them;  then, 
as  Boun  OS  a  mun  is  killed.  I  can  constitute  myself  his  legatee,  and  take  his 
gun.'  In  pursuance  of  thib  re»oluiiott.  he  bad  proceedi'd  along  the  Qua!  d« 
Orfevres.  and  on  the  Quai  des  Flcur;^,  hi*  met  a  divi^un  uf  the  l6lb  Lij*!)!,  uiid 
was  spoken  to  by  one  of  the  captJun<i — but  as  bo  wa«  nione,  and  had  bi-t  bundi 
in  hi*  pockets,  they  lei  him  pass,  and  he  gained  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
suspension  bridge,  where  the  insurrection  was  at  that  moment  raging.  He 
wmiccd,  and  lie  bad  not  to  wait  long.  A  man  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
bullet,  and  rolled  at  his  feet — and  Charras  seized  on  his  gun.  A  boy  who  had 
been  watching,  probably  with  the  same  design,  ran  up,  but  was  too  late. 
Charras,  however,  waa  not  niuuh  better  off",  for  though  he  had  n  gun,  \w  biad 
neither  powder  nor  ball.  *  I've  got  some,*  said  the  gamin,  and  he  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket  a  packet  of  fifteen  cartridges. 

"  •  Give  them  to  nie,"  said  Charras. 

"  '  No,  1  wont;  but  1  'II  divide  cm  between  ub,  if  you  lilt*.' 

'*  •  Very  well.     Divide  them  then.' 

"'Here  are  seven.'  said  the  boy,  'and  theu  we  *re  to  take  turns  with  the 
gun.' 

"  *  We]] — if  it 's  a  bargain,'  and  Charras  5red  lii-'t  seven  times,  and  then 
lianding  the  gun  to  the  buy,  crouched  down  behind  the  poropt^L  l^rom  on 
actor,  he  had  become  only  n  spectator,  and  therefore  sheltered  hiawelf  as  well 
as  he  could.  But  the  boy  had  only  fired  four  out  of  his  seven  times  when  the 
charge  was  made  which  I  had  witnessed  from  a  di!>tance — he  had  rushed  on 
the  bridge  with  the  rest,  ond  I  saw  him  no  more.  Like  Romulus,  be  vanished 
in  a  tempest." 

•  *  *  4  * 

"  At  the  moment  when  Elientie  Arago  was  earning  the  proclamation,  an- 
noaadag  the  forfeiture  of  the  Bourbot\St  is'\]jE^\eiV  BauSe,  SecrdoT^  of  tlie  Pro- 

*  "  Jtf^oifes  d'AIex.  Dumas,"  tome  \5me.  dc>a«<!me^fcr*\t.\«ft^. 
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•umnm/  Gcvemmemt,'  be  met  in  the  Marcke  dtt  InnoeenUt  an  old  actor  nnmed 
rharlet  coming  atong  with  an  immense  crowd.  The  two  principal  persons, 
who  appcartd  to  be  leading  it,  or  to  be  !ed  bv  it,  wore,  one  the  uniform  of  a 
captain,  and  the  other  ttiat  of  a  general.  The  captntn  was  Evaristc  Du^ 
■Kmlins,    the    Editor    of  the     ConitUuiioHnet,    the    general    viu    "  General 

"But  who  wu  General  Dubourg?  Nobody  knew.  Where  did  he  come 
from?  Trohr,  from  an  old. clothes-man,  who  hod  lent,  let,  or  sold  him  his 
ftenerat's  aniform.  When  It  was  discoTered  that  the  epaulettes  were  wanting, 
since  that  Wis  an  accesAury  too  im|>ortant  to  he  neclected,  Charlct,  the  actor, 
had  ran  aod  got  a  pair  out  of  tlie  wardrobe  of  the  Opera  Comiquc,  and  so  now 
th«  Oeoeral  was  complete,  and  hail  set  out  on  his  march. 

••  •  Who  arc  alt  these  people!*  a^ked  Etienne. 

"  •  TI»ey  are,'  replied  Choriet,  'theprocL>asiou  accompanying  General  Dubourg 

the  Hotel  de  Villr." 

"  •  But  who  is  General  Dubourg?' 

"'Who?  oh  I  why  he  is  General  Dubourg.'  The  explanatifm  was  inffi* 
CM*nt.  .  .  . 

"  l*rocessions  always  rooTe  slowly,  and  this  one  of  course  did  nothing  out  of 
order.  Etienne  had  lime  to  run  witit  hi-j  despatch  to  the  National,  and  by 
walking  fast  to  get  back  to  the  Hotel  de  Vilte  before  General  Dubourg  had 
mode  hi!>  entree. 

"  *  Baude,*  he  cried,  when  he  got  there,  'do  you  know  who  is  coming?' 

•No!' 

'•'  A  general.'—'  What  general?' 

*'*  General  Dubourg.  Do  you  know  him?'— *  Not  from  Adam.  Is  he  in 
uniform  ? ' 

♦•*  Yes!" — •  Oh.  well,  a  uniform  will  do  very  well.  Let  General  Dubourg 
come  in  ;  well  put  him  into  a  back  room,  and  bring  him  out  if  we  want  him.' 
And  they  put  the  general  into  a  back  room,  accordingly,  brought  him  something 
lo  eai  as  he  said  he  was  hungry,  and  then  two  proclamations  to  sign. 

"To  do  General  Dubourp  justice,  however,  he  was  quite  ready  to  resign  hia 
dignity  on  the  anrtval  of  GenemI  Lafayette ;  but  for  five  hours  he  was  ostensibly 
DMte'r  of  Paris,  and  for  two  hours  his  name  was  in  every  mouth." 

The  following  is  charactcnstic  both  of  the  man  and  the  time. 

"  Ara^o  had  come  to  General  Lafayette  to  report  the  flight  of  the  Due  de 
Cluulre«,  and  to  get  some  powder  for  his  men  ;  but  io  much  hod  been  wasted 
thai  it  hiid  become  very  scarce.  If  Charles  the  Tenth  had  returned  on  Paris, 
there  was  not  the  means  of  tiring  ftmr  tliiiu<iiind  sbuti. 

'*  •  General,*  said  I.  approacliitig  hitn  when  Arugo  was  gone,  *  did  I  not  hear 
you  tell  An^  just  now  that  you  were  short  of  |)owder?' 

"*  Ym,  tndera,*  snid  the  general;  '  though,  |ierhaps,  I  was  wrong  to  con* 
fe»s  it.' 

••  *  SluiH  I  go  and  fetch  you  some?'—*  You?' 

"'  Yes.  I  r— 'Where  then?' 

"*  Where  it  ts  to  be  hod — at  Soissoiu,  or  Lh  Ferc.*^*  They  won't  give  it 
yoti.' 

•"  rU  take il.'—' You  take  ii?    How?' 

"  •  Py  force.'—'  By  force  ?* 

•*  *  Why  not?  the  Lou»re  has  been  taken  by  force.' — •  You're  mad,  friend/ 
onid  the  general. 

"  *  No  !  I  swear  I  am  not.'-—*  You  are  tired ;  go  home,  you  can  hanlly  speak. 
They  tell  toe  you  patse<I  the  titght  here.* 

** '  General.  g^Te  me  an  order  to  go  and  get  the  powder  ? '— *  No  I  I  tell  you, 
a  hundred  timev,  no.' 

"  '  Decidedly,  you  will  not?' — '  I  don't  wiih  to  get  you  shot.' 

"  •  Very  well !     But  joa  'II  give  me  a  pass  to  General  Gerard?' 

" '  Oh  I  as  for  that,  wHSogiy.    l^L  Bonnelier,  make  out  a  y^\  ^<-i\  VV.  \ynii'«& 
to  Gntfral  Genutl' ' 
" '  Baaoelier  »  busy,  goocni ;  1 11  make  ii  oat  myftdS.  and  'ytm  csti  i&i^\X- 
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*"  You  are  right.  I  am  tirfd,  I  had  better  go  hone* 

*'  I  vent  to  a  table  ami  vrote  out  a  pais  in  these  irords : 

"  •  July  SOih.  1830.     One  o'clock. 

Permit  M.  Dumas  to  pass  to  General  Gerard." 

*'  I  presented  the  pen,  Lafayette  signed,  and  I  withdrew  with  mj-  order;  but 
before  presenting  it,  I  added  between  the  signature  and  the  wordi  *  General 
Ceracd,    *  to  uhom  toe 
mader 


we  recommend   the  propoml   vJtick   M,    fhimai    Adt  jaM 


Fumisbed  with  this  instrnracnt,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  TMeh- 
liig  General  Gerard,  wlio  o(  coiinie  inquired  what  the  proponl 
was :  but  the  story  must  be  told  in  the  hero's  own  words. 

"  *  It  is  this,  general  M.  dc  ha/iiycttc  told  me  just  now  at  the  Uoiel  dc 
Vtlle  iliai  t1ii-y  were  in  want  itf  [lowder;  and  that  if  Charles  the  Tenth  were 
to  return  on  Paris,  they  could  not  lire  four  thousand  nniskcl  shot3.' 

**  *  Thai  13  very  true ;  and  it  is  rather  an  anxiou!>  consideration.' 

**  *  Well.  1  proposed  to  General  Lafayette  to  go  and  get  some.' 

'**  Get  it!  where?" — *  At  Soissons.' 

**  *  But  how  get  it?'—'  There  are  but  two  ways,  I  suppow.  I  wiO  fint  aak 
for  it  politely.' 

"*  Of  whom?" — '  Of  the  commandant  of  coune.' 

"*  And  if  he  refuse** — ■  Why  then  I  must  take  it.* 

"  '  Yes,  yes  !  but  once  more,  how  will  you  take  it  ?'— '  Lcare  tliat  to  me.' 

" '  And  vou  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  proposal  wliich  General  La&yette 
recommcQcu  to  me?  * 

"  *  Vou  sec  the  phrase  is  precise  ;  "to  General  Gerard,  to  whom  wc  recom- 
mend the  proposal  which  M.  Dumas  has  just  made."* 

" '  And  he  dJd  u<it  think  you  insane  ? ' 

"  '  To  say  the  truth,  I  mu^t  own  we  did  discuss  tliat  point  for  a  moment.' 

"  *  Didn't  be  tell  you  that  it  was  twenty  to  one  you  would  get  thot  in  such 
an  expedition.* 

" '  I  believe  he  did  eipress  himself  to  that  effect.' 

"*  And  notwithstanding  that  he  recommends  your  proposal?' 

"  ■  I  convinced  him.' 

*'  *  But  why  then  did  he  not  give  you  the  order  you  ask  for  himself.* 

'"  Because  he  considered,  general,  that  the  orders  to  be  given  to  nilicjuy 
onthoriiiea  should  eroatmte  from  vou,  and  not  from  him.' 


"■  Hum,'  sstd  the  general,  biting  his  lips. 
'"  Well,  general?'—'  Well  tb«n,  It  is  irop< 


impossible.' 

'  *  How  impossible  ?'—'  1  cannot  compromise  mysdf  so  iar  as  to  give  such 
an  order.' 

" '  Why  not.  general,"  said  I,  looking  him  in  the  face  ;  •  if  I  compromise  my. 
self  so  fur  as  to  execute  it.' 

"  He  started  and  looked  at  me  in  his  turn. 

'**  No,'  said  bo,  '  1  cannot  do  it.     Apply  to  the  provisional  govemment.' 

*'•  Tlic  provisional  government?  ohl  certainly  if  one  could  find  iL  For  my 
part  I  have  asked  after  it  of  cver}'body  I  met,  and  in  the  room  where  I  was 
told  I  should  certainly  find  it,  1  foand  nothing  but  a  table  and  a  number  of 
empty  bottles.     I  have  got  here  the  reality,  do  not  refer  me  to  the  shadow/ 

'*  •  Write  the  order  yourself,'  said  the  cteneral. 

'*'  On  condition  tli.it  you  will  copy  it  with  your  own  hand;  the  order  will  be 
more  attended  to.' " 

After  a  little  more  hcsitalion,  the  order  was  made  oat  and 
signed^  another  dexterous  iutcrpolation  made,  and  M.  Ouinas 
returned  to  the  a.<^tonishcd  Lafayette,  who,  not  dreaming  of  the 
trick  put  ua  him,  agreed,  since  his  colleague  had  compromised 
Jiioisclfso  far^  to  support  the  movemeuv  ttw  \yv%  vmx^Xj^  vtv  ».YVi*ai- 
to  tie  patriotism  of  the  civil  auibotVties,  anA  xVieieu'^wi  Cvit  ^towqx- 
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lest  hero,  Alexander,  departed  for  Soissons,  accompanied  only  by 
a  youug  painter  and  a  tricoloured  Haf^.  How  these  two,  nnd 
another  friend  picked  up  on  the  road,  contrived  to  hoist  the  tri- 
coloured flag  on  the  church  of  Soissous  at  the  very  raonienl  when 
the  demand  for  the  powder  was  being  presented  at  the  magazine, 
and  ibcrcby  persuade  Iho  military  guardians  of  the  treasure  that 
the  town  was  in  full  revolution,  and  that  resistance  would  be  use- 
less i  bow,  by  a  Bcries  of  adroit  manceu\n*es,  within  the  limits  cer- 
tainly of  physical  possibility,  but  bearing  a  good  deal  more  resem- 
blance to  the  cuutrivances  of  the  stage,  thau  to  incidents  of  real 
life,  M.  Dumas  did  finally  obtain  possession  of  three  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  and  return  with  it  in  triumph  to  Paris  ;  to  tell 
all  this  in  his  own  captivating,  but  not  verv  concise,  style,  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  cau  uflTord.  In  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  this  surprising  storj-,  wc  are  referred  to  an  official  report 
in  the  "  Moniceur,"  of  the  9th  of  August,  published  by  order  of 
Lafayette.  After  all,  the  grand  exploit  proved  fruitless.  In  the 
forty-four  hours  of  M.  Dnmas's  absence  a  change  of  scene  had 
taken  place  on  the  political  thfatre,  and  the  stage  was  occupied 
by  tlie  monarchy  of  July.  ^Vho  shall  say  what  might  have  hap- 
pened liad  be  remained  ? 

We  have  Icfl  ourselves  httlo  room  to  speak  of  the  notable 
romance  of  **  Isaac  Laquedem,"  by  the  same  author,  but,  fortu- 
nately, it  is  one  from  which  wc  are  not  much  inclined  to  make 
cxtracta.  If  the  reader  could  venture  for  a  moment  to  imagine 
the  New  Testament  got  up  as  a  drama  of"  thrilling  interest,"  he 
would  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  this  egregious  produc- 
tion; and,  nevertheless,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  we  really 
believe  it  has  been  written  williout  any  flagitious  intention,  and 
that  the  writer  is  entirely  unconscious  of  tlie  shock  the  mere  men- 
tion of  such  an  enteri>rizc  will  occasion  to  many.  His  choice  of  a 
hero,  who  is  no  other  than  our  old  acqnaiutanci^  the  "  Wandering 
Jew,"  is  certainly  fortunate  in  one  respect.  A  gentleman,  whose 
life  has  already  extended  to  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years, 
and  who  may  therefore  claim  almost  au  equal  number  of  volumes, 
u  the  very  subject  for  the  ceaseless  flow  of  M.  Dumas's  eloquence, 
and  we  hail  it  accordtugly. 

"  Tales  for  Rainy  Days  *'t  are  introduced  by  a  laudator)'  preface 
fr<im  Madarat  George  Sand.  Tliey  are  slight  pleasing  tales,  one 
of  the  best  of  winch,  that  entitled  "  La  Ilose  d'Automne,"  turns 
on  the  incident,  at  all  events  not  hackneyed  in  fiction,  of  a  lady 
past  the  meridian  of  life  being  attacked  by  true  love,  a  malady 
which,  like  measles,  boopiog-cougb,  and  others  incident  to  the 
early  yean  of  our  existence,  is,  we  believe,  considered  likely  to 
prove  more  dangerous  wlien  occurring  at  a  later  period. 

*  "  isiuu:  laquedem,"  by  Duma*. 

t  "  Contet  pour  l«s  Jours  de  Plule,"  psr  Edoaard  Plouvier. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  LORD  OF 
MISRULE. 

The  Empire  of  Turlcey  may  be  said,  "  not  to  put  too  fine  i 
MBDt  opoD  it,**  to  exist  chiefly  for  the  embassies.  It  is  the  g^^at 
AplofBatic  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  the  time  is  (juite  come 
vbra  it  should  cease  to  be  so. 

While  the  present  state  of  affairs  lasts,  Turkey  will  be  a  cou- 
sUnt  subject  of  quarrel  and  discussion  ;  in  the  end  it  will  certainly 
■xul  inerilably  cause  an  European  war. 

It  is  bard  to  deftcribe,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exa[^gerale  the 
fearful  state  of  things  that  the  great  name  of  England  is  employed 
to  support.  Tlie  iutcmal  government  of  Turkey  is  a  ti.%sue  of 
low  intrigue,  lying,  corruption,  oppression,  weakness,  incapacity, 
rashness,  vice,  nonsense,  waste,  absurdity,  and  eunuchs.  It  has 
DCrer  been  anything  else.  Tlie  conduct  of  its  foreign  aJEiirs  is  a 
solemn  farce,  under  tlie  special  patronage  of  the  embassies — first 
one,  then  another,  whoever  bullies  loudest  or  bribes  most  cun- 
ningly has  the  upper  hand  for  the  time  being. 

In  a  word,  we  are  supporting  a  barbarous  race  of  fanatic 
infidels  ;  of  men  half  savages,  who  curse  us  in  their  prayers  ;  who 
blaspheme  our  God  and  deface  his  image ;  who  trade  iu  human 
flesh ;  who  murder  and  imprison  women  ;  who  arc  debased,  be- 
ueatli  the  beasts  of  the  tield  by  such  vices,  that  nur  northern 
nature  .^^hudders  lo  reflect  a  moment  on  them  ;  in  whose  streets  it 
is  unsafe  for  a  Christian  man  to  wnlk  alone  in  broad  daylight; 
whose  liouses  it  is  death  for  him  to  enter. 

The  Arab  was  a  fine  fellow;  but  no  good  ever  came  of  the 
Turk.  He  was  always  lazy,  insolent,  debauched,  and  cruel, 
Uis  right  to  the  country  he  burdens  and  eats  up,  was  that  of 
violence  and  conquest ;  it  was  followed  hy  unheard-of  horrors. 
The  world  owes  the  Turks  nothing.  During  the  whole  four 
centuries  that  they  have  inhabited  one  of  the  finest  cniinlrit^pin 
tlie  world,  they  have  produced  no  single  individual  eminerf  in 
any  one  art  or  science.  Their  reign  has  been  one  weary  hinonr 
of  savage  wars,  or  ignoble  concession  abroad;  absurd,  or  melan- 
choly misrule,  rebellions,  murders,  usurpations,  licence^  corrup- 
tion, and  oppression  at  home. 

Such  is  the  system  which  healthy-hearted  honest-minded  Eng- 
land has  been  supporting  for  years.  There  is  no  denying  the 
facts;  every  one  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  cannot  have  even  the  satisfaction  of  a  doubt  about  them. 
There  is  no  escaping  the  deduction.  Every  BtatcstDon  must  have 
made  it  internally  for  these  last  hundred  years. 

But  if  the  governments  of  Europe  take  half  a  dozen  busy, 
important,  elderly  gentlemen,  and  say  to  each  of  iheni — "  We 
will  make  you  de  facto  a  co-sultau  of  a  plcaaaut  country,  wo  will 
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give  joii  more  powers  and  infltience  than  13  good  for  you;  you 
shall  have  a  palace  to  live  in  as  large  as  the  three  chief  ofiicea  in 
Downing  Street  put  logeiber.  We  beg  your  acceptance  of  from 
6000/.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  If  you  want  any  more  to  keep  up  your 
dignity,  pray  draw  upon  us,  vre  sliall  always  be  happy  to  honour 
your  draft*  for  secret  service  money.  You  shall  have  a  large  staff 
of  subordinates  (the  country  is  warm,  and  you  may  be  soruciimes 
out  of  temper).  We  will  give  you  a  delightful  country-house, 
and  place  a  fleet  nf  line  of  battle  ships  more  or  less  at  your 
disposal.  You  shall  be,  in  fact,  the  only  great  oOicial  now  going 
on  tbfl  foco  of  the  earth,  an  eiubarrasser  ai  Constantinople.  All 
wa  Ofik  of  you  in  return  is  to  try  to  bind  up  a  bundle  of  rotten 
■ticks.  Wc  know  they  cannot  hold  together  long,  but  still  do 
try,  you  will  oblige  us.*" 

I  say.  that  if  you  speak  to  an  elderly  gentleman  in  these  terms, 
ii  is  highly  probable  that  this  elderly  geiitlemau  Ibe  he  uho  he 
may,  for  1  bluffly  disclaim  any  idea  of  personality)  will  do  his 
~ieftl  to  comply  with  your  desire,  and  will  make  a  great  fuss  in  his 
ffurta  to  do  so. 

But  be  cannot  change  the  sticks.  There  they  are  rotten  as 
ever,  and  if  he  binds  so  fast  and  so  close,  and  uses  such  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  expensive  red  ta])e,  that  the  rotten  slicks 
■really  cannot  come  asunder,  why  they  can  still  do,  as  they  have 
been  doing  for  years,  and  crumble  to  pieces  internally  in  the 
lerfection  of  their  rottenness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  immense  sum  of  money 
Ivrhich  is  Bpont  yearly  by  England,  France,  and  Austria  to  main- 
in  a  stale  of  things  which  never  ought  to  have  exited,  which  is 

disgrace  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  state  of  tilings  which  Itns 
made  Mussulman  rule  wherever  it  has  been  knovn  on  the  face  nf  the 
«artli.  auolher  word  for  tyranny  and  wrong;  a  slate  of  things 
vhich  makes  good  men  sigh,  and  bad  men  sneer,  which  calls 
aloud  to  man  and  Heaven  to  end  it. 

The  great  Kuropeau  powers  have  each  a  highly  paid  ambas- 

dor  with  two  or  three  secretaries,  more  aitachh  thau  he  knows 
hy  sight,  dragoman,  and  sub  dragoman  (interpreters),  policemen, 
l>''>atmen,  and  servants,  all  paid  by  his  goveniment  to  contribute  to 
h'.  jjlory  .The  real  worth,  the  only  part  of  the  busiuess  important 
to  anybody,  is  performed  by  a  consul-general,  who  is  ap])ointcd 
[besides,  and  who  has  a  fresh  staff  of  hangers-on,  also  puid  by 
^vemment.  The  commerce  at  Constantinople  is  indeed  con- 
siderable, but  nothing  like  what  it  would  be  under  a  good  govern- 
ment and  laws,  which  rendered  property  secure.  A  great  deal 
too  large  a  portion  of  the  floods  consigned  here  also  are  sent  by 
traders,  who  commit  large  commercial  frauds  elsewhere.  IJence 
the  market  is  oHen  glutted,  and  goods  may  be  bought  at  Galata 
under  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Of  the  difficulties  at  the  Custom 
House,  of  the  vexatious  delays,  and  of  the  open  bribery  by  which 
they  can  alone  be  remedied,  nothing  need  be  said  here. 

Thus  much  is  certain.  If  the  Turkisli  Empire,  as  it  is,  exists 
much  longer,  Russia  will  infallibly  lake  ^uees\ovi  of  \V.    W« 
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may  prop  i(  tip  now  and  again.  But  we  cannot,  and  we  shall  no| 
prop  it  up  always,  and  the  day  our  support  is  withdra^vn,  will  l)e 
tbe  beginning  ol'  the  end. 

Wc  cannot  snpporl  Turkey  Un  ever,  because  il  seems  ex- 
tremely probable  llmt,  at  no  very  distant  period,  we  may  bare 
to  fight  for  ourselves,  perhaps  even  for  our  hearths  and  altari. 
We  shall  not  support  it  for  ever,  because  a  new  race  of  ^tatcsmeo 
are  growing  up  among  us^  who  will  not  see  the  public  money 
squandered  so  uselessly,  so  sinfully.  Yet  if  it  is  plain  that  fof 
Russia  to  get  possession  of  Consianiinople  might  turn  out  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  liberties  of  tlie  world,  tliere  is  certainly 
uo  reason  why  the  world  should  run  any  such  danger.  Let  a 
Congress  be  summoned  at  Loudon,  Vienna,  Paris,  or  Berlin,  for 
the  6nal  settlement  of  this  troublesome  and  costly  question. 
Austria,  France,  and  Prussia,  are  quite  as  jealous  and  alarmed 
at  the  policy  of  Kussia  as  we  can  be.  If  the  Czar  mean  mischief, 
the  sooner  we  master  his  hand  the  belter. 

To  this  congress  let  us  contrive  to  send  for  once  a  few  sensible, 
conciliating,  prudent,  practical,  men.  Suppose  they  should  not 
be  lords,  with  an  eye  to  Government  patronage,  but  only  men  of 
high  known  ability — let  their  business  be  to  found  a  new  king- 
dom of  Greece,  o(  which  Constantinople  shall  be  the  capital.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  childless  king  Otho  to  abdicate.  In  the  contrary 
case  there  should  be  much  less  difficulty  in  deposing  hiro.  The 
interests  of  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  stand  m  the  way  of  pro- 
gress and  civilization  throughout  the  world. 

Do  not  let  us  be  met  with  silly  observations  about  the  miserable 
stale  of  Greece  as  she  is.  Such  a  kingdom  as  king  Otho  rules  is 
au  absurdity.  It  has  been  a  melancholy  absurdity  from  reasons 
known  to  all  the  world — rea-sons  il  revolts  one  to  recapitulate,  but 
from  no  fault  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  Greece  was  almost  the 
only  counln-  where  kingly  ambition  would  have  been  possible, 
and  even  truly  great  and  glorious  in  its  results,  without,  for  once, 
being  identified  witli  \var. 

We  mean  no  harsh  personality  in  saying,  had  Leo]>old  ruled 
over  Greece,  Instead  of  Olho,  he  would  have  left  as  fine  and 
promising  an  inheritanco  to  his  son  as  any  in  the  world.  But 
when  tlic  banished  and  patriot  Greeks,  the  heart  and  sinews  of 
the  new  country,  came  to  it,  they  were  driven  back  and  dis- 
couraged. The  population  of  the  land  is  less  than  that  of  a  petty 
German  grand-duchy,  while  Greek  arms  arc  fighting  and  Greek 
intellects  exhausting  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  infidel. 
The  land  they  would  have  tilled  in  tliat  mother-country  which 
was  their  very  soul-dream,  lay  waste;  the  commerce  thev  would 
hare  established  blesses  other  Slates.  Baron  S.,  with  \i\»  mil- 
lions, lives  at  Vienna,  and  the  splendid  taleuts  of  M.  A.  waste 
themselves  uselessly  with  the  subtleties  of  the  schools,  and  the 
glories  uf  other  days,  as  he  looks  from  the  balconies  and  terraces 
of  his  palace  on  the  Bosphorus. 

There  would  be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  eslablishing  a 
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icv  kingdoin  of  Greece  upon  a  wise  and   proper  footing — let 
gplomacy  Iry  lo  puzzle  us  as  it  will.     There  is  a  capital  way  of 
vtliug  rid  of  a  diplomatic  difficulty  ;  it  is  to  ignore  its  existence. 
Princes  we  have  in  plenty.     There  is  the  Duke  of  Cambridpe,  a 
clc«r-beaded,  sensible  man,  who  has  been  well  brouglit  up.     The 
Duke  of  Brabant ;   any  of  the  Orleans*  princes,  except  the  Duke 
de  Nemours,  who  would  be  as  likely  to  gel  into  difliculties  sjieed- 
ily  as  the  brothers  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     Lastly,  or  firstly, 
as  you  will,  the  laud  that  was  ravished  by  the  red  baud  of  Ma- 
homet the  Second  from  the  brave  Constautine  Paleologus  might 
be  restored  to  the  chief  of  the  honourable  house  of  Cauiacuzeue. 
1  sec  but  little  reason  why  the  Turks  should  not  be  driven  back 
frx)m  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euj)hratcs,  and  all  iheir  bigotry,  vio- 
ce,  ignorance,  nnd  eunuchs  with  them. 

l.et  the  LInite<i  Powers  impose  upon  the  new  sovereign  the  no- 
ity  of  making  railroads,  and  establishing  a  good  system  of 
"fcOtDniunication  throughout  his  country,  for  it  might  bo  made  one 
of  the  largest  food-produciug  kingdoms  in  the  world,  if  the  food 
when  grown  could  only  find  ils  way  to  a  sure  and  a  fair  market, 
instead  of  being  seized  by  a  tribe  of  rapacious  Pashas, 

If  the  country  were  once  civilized  it  would  be  safe.  It  would 
be  able  to  protect  itself.  Russia  knows  this  so  well,  that  it  is 
owing  to  her  intrigues  even  the  railway  between  Constantinople 
and  Belgrade  has  not  been  commenced  long  ago.  The  Greeks 
are  a  fine  race  of  men,  too,  and  wc  may  hope  in  them.  Hope  in 
their  energy,  ambition,  self-denial ;  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  their 
heroic  bravery  and  keen  wit.     Let  diplomacy  cry  out  as  it  will, 

P there  is  little  reason  to  fear  but  that  the  other  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  would  be  glad  to  lire  under  a  better  stale  of  things, 
and  that  a  few  years  of  good  government  and  equal  right/t  would 
eradicate  the  jealous^'  existing  among  them.  As  it  is,  they  are 
nnply  what  misrule  has  made  tbcm  ;  what  it  will  make  any  race 
of  men,  Hungarians  or  Irishmen,  Jews  or  Poles, 

Afler  the  settlement  of  the  question  in  the  manner  we  hare  in- 
dicated, the  world  may  be  quite  easy  about  the  designs  of  Kussia. 
No  Czar  will  ever  march   bis  rude  hordes  into  a  well-governed 
I      country  if  he  can  help  it.     He  will  dread  too  much  the  infection 
I      of   ideas,  the  winning  charm  of  freedom,  and  will  know,  that 
I      wherever  ignorance  grows  enlightened,  the  days  of  absolutism  are 
oombered. 

We  give  no  more  than  the  rougli  outline  of  our  project ;  but  are 
quite  ready  to  consider  it  in  detail,  if  any  one  were  disposed  to 
^^  break  a  lance  with  us.  And  of  one  thing  we  are  quite  convinced  : 
^p  there  is  no  middle  course.  Constantinople  must  pass  away  from 
^^  the  rule  of  the  Moslem,  or  Russia  will  take  it  the  first  time  she 
,  dares.  Finally,  iT  there  existed  as  many  sound  political  reasons 
for  supporting  Turkey  as  there  arc  for  not  doing  so,  they  could 
not  fur  a  day  justify  us  in  aiding  the  contiuuauco  of  the  evil 
enacted  there — and  before  God  and  posterity  wc  are  answerable 
for  it. 
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THE  ROOKS,  THE  RAVEN,  AND  THE  SCARECROW. 

A    FABLE. 

A  FLOCK  of  rooks  iu  conclave  stood 
Upon  the  brandies  of  an  oak ; 
The  subject  wa«  the  dearth  of  food  ; 
And  thus  a  half*fledged  rookling  spoke: — 
"You  all  are  hungry — so  am  I. 
Debating  will  not  bi-eak  our  fast- 
Yon  fresh-sown  croft  looks  leniptingly  : 
Let's  down  and  seize  the  rich  repast ! 
^'  is  Irtie  some  risk  attends  ibe  deed, 
But  faint  heart  ne*er  fair  lady  it'on. 
Then  follow  me.     First  let  us  feed, 
And  talk  it  o'er  when  it  is  done  !  "• 
From  oaken  spray  each  yearling  bird 
Salutes  this  speech  with  hoarse  applause, 
When  loud  above  the  din  was  heard 
A  grey-poll'd  veteran's  warning  caws:  — 
"  Rash  friends,  you  awful  form  beware ! 
With  outstrctcli'd  arm  and  thrcat'ning  hand 
Better  to  starve  awhile  than  dare 
The  vengeful  owner  of  tine  land  !  " 
He  ceased.     Conflicting  counsels  rackM 
Alternate  now  the  ebon  throng. 
Hunger  the  rookling's  counsel  backed, 
While  prudence  deem'd  that  counsel  wrong. 
All  long'd  to  pick  the  golden  grain ; 
All  fearM  the  trusty  watchman's  gun. 
Each  point  was  argued  oVr  again, 
And  all  left  off  where  they  begun. 
But  now  from  out  the  hollow  oak 
A  sapient  raven  thrust  his  head, 
And,  with  a  keen  sarcastic  croak, 
Thus  lo  the  rookery  he  said  : — 
**  Blind  gulls  ye  are !     For  shame  !  for  shame 
Of  rooks  ye  don't  deserve  the  name  ! 
The  fearful  figure  which  you  see 
Is  but  a  man  of  straw  lo  me — 
A  heap  of  rags — a  slick  or  two, 
Set  up  lo  frighten  fools  like  you  ! 

•  In  another  wport  of  ihc  honourable  and  gomevhat  "faat**  gemlemnn'a 
maiden  aptwch,  this  passage  is  rendered  as  followic— > 
"  Firtt  let  us  have  our  grain,  and  after 
'  Cfttfjf,'  if  you  plci^  (loud  c!*.eera  nod  lauglitcr)." 
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Full  ott  1  Ve  walcird  liim  from  my  lair, 

To  urore  him,  ay  or  no,  a  man  ; 

At  ieoglh  I  made  llie  problem  squarcj 

And  thus  my  close  deduclion  ran  : — 

When  angry  Icmpesta  rend  the  sky. 

And  liglu'niwgs  cleave  llie  troubled  air, 

Both  man  and  beast  to  shelter  fly. 

Yet  he  remains  impassive  there. 

Ijasi  summer,  loo,  a  rabid  bull 

Rush'd  through  the  field  with  frantic  rage; 

No  mortal  would  have  met  him  full 

In  front,  the  unequal  war  to  wage! 

Nor  rabid  bull,  nor  hail,  nor  rain, 

Nor  llmnder  daunts  his  torpid  soul. 

Believe  me,  when  I  say  again, 

No  man  is  that,  but  scarecrow  foul ! 

But  that  I  do  not  feed  ou  grain, 

Myself,  good  folks,  would  lead  the  way. 

Then  hasten  to  the  bounteous  plain, 

Whilst  I  for  your  adventure  pray  !  " 

Down  swoop  the  horde,  with  famine  fierce; 

Their  pasHionn  now  no  fear  restrains ; 

A  thousand  bills  earth's  bosom  pierce, 

And  rifle  thence  the  fanner*s  grains; 

Impunity  fresh  courage  lends; 

They  strut  around  the  hanntess  "  Guy." 

Nay,  one  his  ciownlcss  hat  ascends, 

And  flaps  his  pinionn  rauntingly. 

Oh  !  short-lived  triumph  !     Scarce  his  tongue 

On  air  a  boastful  note  had  flimg. 

When,  rattling  fmm  the  mighbouring  copse, 

Two  barrels  fl.ish  !     The  mokling  drops  ! 

Nor  he  alone! — with  ruthless  force 

Sweeps  o'er  the  plain  the  leaden  ehower! 

The  black-robed  tribe  confess  its  power 

In  many  a  glosHV,  mangled  corse! 

The  raven  saw,  upraisM  his  eyes. 

And,  sighing,  inunnured — "  Who'd  have  thought  it? 

Alas  !  wc  caimot  all  be  wise  : 

They  lack'd  experience  —  and,  they  Ve  bought  it !  ** 


MOBAL. 


Of  sagest  counsellors  beware. 
Unless  of  risk  they  take  their  share. 
For  enterprise  or  speculation 
There  *s  noth'mg  like  co-operation ! 
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A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  LAURELS  AND  LAUREATES. 


Thk  laurel  is  the  fig-tree  of  the  poet.  He  siU  under  iu  sbadotr 
with  a  doiibto'asstirance  of  fame  and  proti-ciiou.  What  a  biwk 
might  be  written  on  laurels  !  How*  intimately  they  are  mixed  up 
with  the  history  of  poetry,  the  romance  of  love,  and  the  annals 
of  crime.  The  ancients  crowned  their  poets  with  bays,  which, 
says  old  Seldeii,  "  are  supposed  not  subject  to  any  hurt  of  Ju- 
piter's thunderbolts,  as  other  trees  arc."  Petrarch  regarded  the 
laurel  as  the  emblem  of  his  mistress,  and  is  said  lo  have  been 
so  aficcttid  by  tlie  sight  of  one  on  lauding  from  a  voyage,  thai 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  it.  From  this  leaf,  loo, 
which  has  formed  the  coronal  of  the  Muses  through  all  time,  the 
Bubtlcst  poison  is  distilled,  and  the  assassinations  committed  by 
the  agency  of  laurel-water  vrould  make  a  curious  companion* 
volume  to  the  lives  of  the  laureates.  Thus  there  is  an  adjusting 
element  in  the  laurel  to  avenge  as  well  as  to  reward,  and  the  love 
which  finds  its  glory  in  the  bays  may  also  extract  its  vengeance 
I  from  them.  We  need  not  go  beyond  ilie  poets  themselves  for 
illustrations  of  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil — the  life  and 
death — typified  io  the  laurel.  Their  noblest  works  exhibit  the 
one ;  their  abuse  of  their  power,  ihcir  lillleuesses,  their  satirvi, 
e«vy  and  detraction  betray  the  other.  We  have  two  familiar 
examples  in  Drydcn  and  Pope.  W  the  "  Religio  Laici,"  and  tho 
"  Annus  Mirabilis,"  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  "  Kape  of  the 
Lock"  contain  the  living  principle,  may  we  not  carry  out  the 
metaphor  by  saying,  that  *' Mac-FIecknoe'' and  the  "Dunciad" 
were  written  in  laurel-water?  Prussic-acid  could  uot  have  done 
its  work  more  effectually  than  the  ink  which  traced  these 
anathemas.  The  laurel  that  confers  immortality  also  carries  death 
in  its  leaves. 

This  is  a  strange  matter  to  explore.  'Ilicre  is  a  warning  in  it 
that  dulls  a  little  of  the  brighluess  of  all  poetical  glories.  Sup- 
pose we  assemble  under  a  great  spreading  laurel-tree  all  ihe  poets 
who  have  worn  the  bays  in  England*  and  drauk  or  compounded 
their  tierces  of  wine  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Tennyson — let  us  bear 
what  confessions  they  have  to  make,  what  old  difTcrences  to 
re-open  or  patch  up,  what  violated  friendships  to  re-knit,  mingled 
with  reproaches  and  rccriminuiions — 

*'  Digesuog  wars  witli  heart-uniting  lures." 

It  will  be  as  good  a.t  a  scene  at  the  "  Mermaid,"  with  a  commen- 
tary nnmiug  through  to  point  a  moral  that  was  never  thought  of 
when   the  Browns  and    Draylons  met  over  their  sack.     First  of 

*  Fur  whose  liistories.  tract'd  cIirotioIoj:ically,  t^ie  rrnder  is  referred  to  n 
recent  vuJimie  of  pleasant  lit»ary  biograpliy,  ciiiM  "  Tlir  Live*  of  the  Lnu- 
restoft.*     By  W.  S.  Austin,  Juti.,  B.A.'  and  John  Ralyh.  M.A. 
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&11,  here  is  13eu  Jodsotj  telling  us  how  he  escaped  baring  hh 
ears  croppcrl^  and  hin  nose  slil  (rntlipr  more  ceremoninnsly  than 
the  like  office  was  performed  on  Sir  John  Coventry)  for  having 
assisted  in  casting  odium  on  the  Scotch  ;  and  hon*  by  a  begging 
petition  to  Charles  I.,  he  got  the  pension  of  a  hundred  marks, 
worlli  about  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  each,  raised  to 
so  TORuy  pounds,  with  a  tierce  of  wine  in  perpetuity  added  to 
them,  for  the  benefit  and  delectation  of  his  successors.  Upon 
this,  Dryden,  taking  a  lar^^e  pinch  of  snuff,  ohserves,  that  his 
successors  had  little  to  thank  him  for;  that  nothing  could  exceed 
the  meanness  of  Charles  II.,  who  rewarded  men  of  letters  by 
empty  praise,  instead  of  keeping  them  out  of  jails  by  a  little  timely 
munificence  ;  that  he  had  »aid  as  much  in  a  famous  panegyric  of 
his  upon  that  monarch's  memory,  insinuating  his  coulempl  for  the 
ehabbincss  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  in  a  line  which  the  stupid 
people  about  the  court  took  for  an  extravagant  compliment; 
and  that,  as  for  the  tierce  of  Canary,  it  was  well  known  that 
James  II.,  wliu  had  as  much  sympathy  fur  poets  and  puutry  as 
one  of  his  own  Flemish  coach-horses,  bad  robbed  him  of  it  when 
be  wore  the  laurel,  although  he  changed  his  religion  with  the 
change  of  kin^s,  and  celebrated  high  mass  in  the  **  Hind  and 
I'anthcr,"  with  a  tliousand  times  more  splendour  than  over  it  was 
celebrated  in  the  private  chapel  at  Whitehall. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Shadwell  will  sit  by  quietly,  and 
hear  such  remarks  as  these  in  silence;  accordingly,  no  sooner  has 
Dryden  concluded  (no  one  will  venture  to  speak  while  Drjden 
is  ipeakiDg,  out  of  that  old  habit  of  deference  with  which  be  us^d 
to  be  truaied  at  Will's  Cofleehonse)  than  Shadwell,  rolling  his 
great  globular  body  right  round  to  the  table,  and  louking  with 
rather  an  impatient  and  impudent  slnre  at  Dryden,  reminds  him 
of  the  obligations  he  owed  to  James  II.,  who,  if  he  deprived  liim 
of  his  tierce  of  Canary,  increased  his  pension ;  and  as  there  is 
DO  longer  any  reason  for  being  delicate  about  such  subjects,  be 
addit,  that  the  whole  world  believes  that  he  changed  his  religion 
for  the  sake  of  that  petty  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  At  all 
erents,  that  the  coincidence  of  the  conversion  and  the  gratuity 
looked  very  much  like  one  of  those  astrological  coiijimclious  from 
which  men  like  Dryden  himself,  drew  ominous  inferences;  and 
that  even  Ih".  Johnson,  who,  considering  his  own  strong  opinions 
on  religion,  was  singularly  generous  lo  Dryden's  memory,  could 
not  resist  observinsf,  that  "  that  conversion  will  always  be  sus- 
pected, which,  apparently,  concurs  with  interest;  and  he  that 
never  finds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress  towards  wealth 
and  honour,  will  nut  be  tlioui;hl  lo  love  Truth  for  herseK."  The 
theme  is  loo  tempting  for  Shadwell  to  stop  here ;  it  revives  the 
ancient  grudge  in  all  its  original  bitterness,  aud  he  cannot  help, 
for  the  ghost  of  bim,  closing  up  with  a  touch  of  his  ancieut 
dare-devil  humour  to  the  effect  that,  for  his  part,  he  can  not 
say  he  w:is  much  surpris^ed,  when  he  heard  of  Dryden's y^crvcrsiou; 
that  he  hud  seen  it  plainly  enough  all  along,  even  so  far  back  as 
he  trial  of  Shaftesbury ;   that,  in  fact,  he  believed  all  religions 
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were  tlie  same  to  a  man  who,  wilhin  Uic  coni{>as6  of  a  fen*  monih*, 
had  prostituted  his  jieii  to  PurilanisiUj  ProteslantUm,  and  Puper^ ; 
that  ibc  true  solution  of  the  case  wus  to  he  found  in  the  charge 
loog  before  brought  against  hiin^  and  thai  he  was  now  more  Uuo 
ever  convinced,  that,  frora  the  beginning  to  the  end,  Drj*den  u«« 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  alheist. 

This  docs  not  disturb  Dryden  much,  although  it  shocks  the 
ghostly  company  of  laureates  silling  rouud  about,  some  of  whom 
l>clnng  to  a  more  polilc  age,  and,  intimate  as  ihey  are  with  theHS: 
Bihing>*gate  conflicts  in  books,  are  not  prepared  to  be  personally 
mixed  up  in  one  of  them.  But  Dryden's  calinuiiss,  and  that  bIow 
confident  smile  of  contempt  with  which  lie  surveys  the  rotuoditT 
of  Shadweir.s  pvrson,  as  if  he  were  ugatn  taking  its  measure — 

"  Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink  *." 
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re  assures  them.  If  Dryden  is  not  hurt  at  being  called  an  atheist, 
why  shouhl  they  ?  ICvery  man  looks  to  himself  in  this  world,  and 
human  frailly  still  haunts  tlic  inspirations  of  these  laurelled  shades. 
Dryden  is  going  to  say  something — he  lakes  another  huge  pinch, 
and,  lapping  his  box  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  Tep*'atfi  the 
terrible  name  of  **  Og!  *'  two  or  llu-ee  limes,  with  increasing  em- 
phasis at  each  repetition.  Concerning  the  terra  Alheist,  he  says,, 
he  disposed  of  that  long  ago,  and  0ung  it  back  wilb  interest  upon  ' 
the  "  buffoon  npe  *'  who 

"  llimickcd  nil  sects,  mid  had  liis  own  to  clioose." 

He  was  qnite  content  to  rest  upon  the  controversy,  as  he  left  it  in  i 
the  great  convocation  of  beasts  be  had  brougtil  together  under  i 
the  auspices  of  the  British  lion,  and  whenever  such  reeliug  asse*  ^ 
as  Shadwell  should  show  tiiemsc^lves  able  to  comprehend  the  mass  ' 
of  theological  learning  he  had  heaped  up  in  weighty  couplets  for 
ihc  use  of  disputants  in  all  lime  to  come,  he  would  be  ready  to 
answer  any  indictment  they  might  concoct  against  him.     In  the 
meanwhile,  he  would  recommend  Shadwell  lo  control  his  tongue^ 
and  try  to  look  sober,  and  mend  his  manners.     Rochester  hadj 
done  him  greater  mischief  by  praising  his  wit  in  conversation  than 
he  had  ever  done  him  by  exposing  his  stupidity  in   print;    and 
one  thing  was  quite  certain,  tliat  whatever  Shadwell  might  have 
suffered    in    reputation   from   Drydcn's  pen,   lo    that    same    pen, 
charged  as  it  was  with  contempt,  he  was  solely  indebted  for  his 
elevulion  to  the  laurel.   Shadwell  should  remember  that,  and  not  be 
ungrateful.     If  he,  Dryden,  had  not  singled  him  oul  as  the  True- 
Bine  Protestant  poet,  and  given  him  that  uppcllalion  at  a  lime 
when  it  was  likely  lo  slick,  King  William   would  never  have  de- 
graded the  itflice  which  he,  and  Hen,  and  Will  Dnvenant  hnd  held, 
to  confer  it  upon  a  fellow  who,  whatever  his  drunken  companions 
of  the  tavern  might  think  of  him,  was  never  a  poet,  as  he  had 
long  ago  told  him,  of  God's  own  making. 

Now,  as  Shadwell  had  always  been  remarkable  in  the  desh 
for  inlempcrance  of  all  sorts,  and  was  as  ^'  hasty'*  in  his  temper 
as  in  his  plays,  of  whieh  he  usually  composed  an  act  in  four  or 
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re  dayiif  wc   may  eastlv   imagine  how  he   wonld   retort   upon 
)ryden  after  such  a  speech  as  this.     'Hie  most  vulnerable  part  of 
Drvden'K  character  was  his  jealousy  of  otlier  poets,  and  Shadwellt 
naturally    enough,   indemnifies   himself  for    all    such    abuse,   by 
ascribing  it  to   envy.     He  rtfreshes  Dryden's   memory,   by  re- 
calling tht:  praises  he  used  to  lavish  ujwn  him  before  ihcy  quar- 
relled.    Did  he  not  once  say  in  a  prologue,  thai  Sbadwell  was 
the  (greatest  of  all  the  comedy  writers,  and  f«ccond  only  to  Ben 
himself  (who,  by  the  way,  was   the  fmly  man  Shadwell   would 
L-dusenl  to  bj  second  lu) ;  and  he  would  now  tell  him  tu  his  face, 
that  llie  real  spring  of  the  roalignily  with  which  lie  allerwards 
[lurKncd   him,  was  his   success  in    the   tlieatre.      He  never  could 
[irgivc  him  his  success.     He  hati-d  every  man  that  succeeded. 
low  used  he  to  treul  poor  Crowuc?     Was  it  not  notorious  that 
when  a  play  of  Crowne's  failed  (which,  he  confessed,   was   no 
uncommon  occnrrenee),  Dryden  wuuld  shake  hands  cordially  with 
him,  and  teU  him  tliat  bis  play  deserved  an  ovation,  and  that  the 
3WU  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  writer;  but  when  Crowne  hap- 
pened to  succeed,  he  would  hardly  condescend  to  acknowledge 
tiim.       He    could    not   help    admitting   that   Crowne   had   some 
genius;  but  then   he  would  account  for  it  by  saying,  that  his 
Ihther  and  Crowne's  mother  were  tvry  veil  acquainted.     Who 
iiras  l>rj*dcn'8  father?     He  never   knew  he   had    a  father.     He 
doubled  the  fact.     He  might  have  had  a  dozen,  for  all  he  knew, 
but  be  nercr  lieard  of  any  one  iu  particular. 
^^     This  sort  of  scurrilous  personality  is  not  agreeable  to  Nahum 
Hflfate.     He  has  nnt  forgotten  his  share  in  the  Psalms,  and  thinks 
^HUial  it  becomes  him  tu  put  a  stop  to  a  discussion  which  borders 
^Kdu  licentiousness.     He  dues  not  pretend  to  say  who    Dry  den's 
^B^ther  was ;  hut  he  knows  both  Dryden  and  Shadwell  well,  and 
^Pl>ears  an  allegiance  to  the  former  (who  rendered  him  the  greatest 
honour  his  miserable  life  could  boast)  that  will  not  suffer  him  to 
^hear  Dryden  lampooned  iu  this  fashion  with  impunity.     If  Ury- 
^^Uen  was  envious  of  rivals,  it  was  a  failing  incidental  to  all  men; 
^'vul  be  could  tell  Shadwell  that  his  conteuipl  was  larger  than  his 
envy,  as  Shadwell  might  discover,  if  he  would  sit  down  quietly 
and  dibjiassionately,  and  read  the  second  part  of  "  Absalom  and 
Achitophel"  once  more.     He  might  recommend  the   perusal  of 
tlial  honV  tvillt  perfect  pro]iriely,  liL-cnuse  it  was  well  known  to  all 
writers  and  critics  that  the  particular  passages  which  related  to 
Shadwell,  and  his  friend  Elkanali  Settle,  were  not  written  by  him. 
Perhaps  the  internal  evidences  wuuld  be  suHicienl  to  show  ihau 
He  did  not  set  up  for  a  poet,  although  he  did  write  all  the  rest  of 
>.hc  poem,  and  made  an  alteration  oi  Shakspeare's  "  I^ear,"  which 
^lill  keeps  ihe  stage  in  preference  to  the  original  itself.     It  must 
be    admitted  thai  it  was  quite  cnubiatent  \\\\\\  a   mudcst   apprc- 

Pciaiion  of  his  own  merits,  to  plume  him.<:elf  a  lllllc  ou  those 
incidents  in  a  career  (o  which  posterity  attached  a  value  his 
grudging  contemporaries  denied.  It  was  son.etbing,  he  thought, 
to  be  honestly  proud  of,  that  his  Psalms  are,  to  this  hour,  used  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  name  of  Nahum  Tale   is 
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likely  to  go  down  to  Uie  end  of  time,  or  at  least  as  long  as  Uia 
English  language  lasts,  in  every  parish  church  and  playhouM^ 
ihe  kingdom.  He  might  be  a  ver)*  bad  poet.  It  was  not  for  hi 
to  say  anything  un  that  point.  But  he  should  be  glad  to 
informed  what  other  Engli&h  poet,  from  the  earliest  timea  to  il 
present  hour,  could  boast  of  ministering  so  variously  and  to 
constantly  ti>  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  Knglish  people — oo 
the  Sundays  in  [he  organ-lof'l,  helped  out  by  a  general  chorus  ol 
the  congregation,  and  all  through  the  n-eek  on  the  stage,  for 
supposed  there  was  hardly  a  day  in  the  week  in  which  '*  Kini 
Lear,"  as  he  improved  il,  was  not  played  somewhere  ?  Yet  h" 
was  he,  who  iiad  left  these  iniperishabU?  legacies  to  poRterit 
treated  by  his  own  generation  ?  It  was  true  lie  succeeded  SI 
%vt'll  in  the  luurcaleship.  Laurealeship !  Sttirvation  !  Tal 
indeed,  of  pensions  aud  ncrces  of  Canary  ;  talk  ofduus  audbaili 
When  the  Earl  of  Dursel  died,  he  ought  to  hare  died  too,  for  be 
had  lived  literally  on  the  cliarity  of  that  pious  nobleman,  and 
%vheu  he  lost  his  patron  he  was  left  to  stan'e.  W&&  he  not 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  creditors  and  lake  refuge  in  the  Mini, 
where,  to  llie  shame  ot  the  age,  he  died  of  wanl?  To  be  sure, 
that  is  a  common  fate  amongst  the  poets,  and  he  ought  not  to 
complain  of  a  dis]iensal)on  under  which  so  many  better  men  had 
suffered ;  but  that  was  the  least  of  it.  Once  he  was  dead  h« 
might  have  been  left  to  his  repose.  The  jibe  and  the  sarcasm, 
however,  followed  him  to  his  gmvc.  What  bad  he  done  lo  Pope, 
who  was  only  lisping  verse  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fume,  that  he  should  hold  him  up  to  univt^rsal  ridicule?  And 
how  had  it  happened  that  every  pretender  to  verse  or  criliciisTO, 
history  or  biography — not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  of  who 
had  ever  read  a  line  of  ihe  Psalms — should  with  one  acco 
6x  ui>on  his  name  as  the  common  mark  for  their  ignoniini 
ribaldry  P 

Nicholas  Howe  hears  these  lamentations  with  an  a]>pearance 
some  uneasiness.  He  was  always  believed  to  have  been  rallier  of 
a  religious  turn,  and  there  is  a  misapprehcusion  abroad  cooceming 
the  succession  to  the  laurcateship,  which,  ns  an  honest  man,  he 
desires  to  correct.  And  so,  drawing  his  band  somewhat  solemnly 
over  his  chin,  and  turning  his  hand.somc  face  mildly  towards  our 
ruffled  Naluim,  he  calls  to  his  recollection  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  He  tells  him  that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has 
made  sevenil  mistakes  of  a  graver  kind,  expresses  some  fears  that 
lie,  Nicholas  Rowe,  obtained  the  laurel  by  "  the  ejection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  died  in  the  Mint,  where  he  was  forced  lo  seek 
shelter  by  extreme  poverty."  Nothing  could  be  more  crroueous. 
Upwards  of  a  fortnight  elapsed  after  tliat  melancholy  event 
before  he  was  appointed.  He  hoped  his  friend  Nahuui  would  do 
him  justice  with  posterity  on  that  point.  Il  really  made  him  very 
imcoujfortable;  for,  ghost  as  he  was,  be  looked  back  with  a  justi- 
fiable satisfaction  to  a  life  of  irreproachable  integrity,  and  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  ISlr.  Tate  ciijoyed  all  the  honours 
and   advantages,  whatever  they    were,  of  the   office    of    Court 
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PPocl  np  to  Uic  momenl  of  his  (lemise.     He  was  sorry  ihat  the 

trmnaUtor  of  the  Psalms  should  have  had  so  much  occasion  for 

pulling  their  divine  philosophy  into  practice.     Want  was  a  hard 

thing.     He  could  not  account  for  Mr.  Tntc's  distresses.     It  was 

no  business  of  his  to  intrude  upou  the  private  sorrows  of  a  brother 

poet;  but  he  knew  that  Mr.  Tate  had  his  pcnsiou,  or  uuf^hi  In 

have  bad  it,  to  the  lust  hour  of  his  chequered  struggle.     For  bis 

own  part,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  thai  the  full  tide 

of  prosperity  flowed  in  upon  him  rather  late  in  life.     He  enjoyed 

three  unintemipted  years,  however,  of  high  and  ])almy  existence, 

which  was  more,  he  suspected,  than  many  |>oets  couhl  count  up 

through  their  variegated  lives,  and  at  the  close  he  was  honoured  with 

Ltribules  which  enabled  him  to  rest  satisfactorily  in  a  Btie  tomb. 

Ille  must  say  that  be  did  not  agree  with  his  predecessor  in  the 

[alur  he  fluug  upon  Pope.     Mr.  Tate  might  have  personal  renHonH 

for   taking   posthumous   offence   at  the  *'  Dunciad.*"     Of  course 

ncuple  will  souieliuics   be  curried  away  by   their  feelings ;    but 

rope  was  a  great  poet,  and  a  judicious  critic,  and  had  written  an 

epitaph  for  a  cerlain  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wliich  he 

B-could  not  hel])  esteeming  as  one  of  the  most  e:cquisite  things  in 

"tlie  whole  range  of  funereal   literature.      In    that   epitaph,    Pope 

Slated  that  be,  the  author  of  "  Jane  Shore,"  was, 


"  HleAted  in  his  geoius — in  hi«  love  loo  blest" 


fHe  always  thought  that  line  a  remarkable  sjiucimen  of  con* 
denied  expression.  It  said  nearly  everything  of  him  that  he 
could  have  wished  to  be  said;  and  liad  ho  written  it  himself, 
which  he  had  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  he  could  have 
done,  there  was  only  one  slight  improvement  he  would  have 
desired  to  make.  It  was  Iruc  to  the  letter;  but  it  did  not  tell  the 
vhole  truth.  Po]>c  forgot  that  he  had  b«*eii  married  a  second 
i^tirae.  The  line  did  not  bring  out  the  full  flavour  of  that  double 
[jiappiness.  The  merest  verbal  alteration  would  adapt  it  feli' 
eitouely  to  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  thus  : — 

"  Ulcsscd  in  his  geniui — in  his  love  twice  blest !" 

That  would  have  been  a  complete  biography.  At  the  saute  time, 
he  bad  nu  doubt  that  I'opc  avoided  any  allusion  lo  his  first  wife, 
from  a  fe»  ling  of  delicacy  towards  the  second,  at  whose  expense  the 
monument  was  built.  He  might  have  thought  it  scircely  decorous 
to  record  upon  the  marble  erected  by  one  lady  the  fact  that 
ft  the  gentleman  who  slept  below  had  been  previously  blest  by 
laootber  lady.  Of  the  Jaureatcship,  as  an  asylum  fur  the  last 
sufli-ring  poet  of  an  age,  or  us  a  reward  for  the  most  distinguished, 
he  did  not  feel  ihnl  it  became  him  to  say  much.  Mr.  Tale  was 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  tliat  subject,  as  he  held  the  bays 
longer  than  anybody  else,  having  been  upwards  of  three-and- 
Iwenly  years,  or  thereabouts,  singing  in  llie  purlieus  of  the  palace. 
What  sort  of  songs  Mr.  Tate  sang,  he  confessed  he  did  not  know. 
He  never  read  any  of  them.  They  might  have  been  very  numer- 
ous, and  of  an  excellence  as  unique  as  tlie  Psalms.     He  could 
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(mhr  5peak  lo  bis  ovn  discfaar^  of  thoM  arduous  duties ;  tad 
hen  he  could  couscieDtiou»1y  declare  that  he  nerer  oaitUal  t 
l^liiBaie  occasioD  of  glorifytng  the  ibroue  by  tbe  excrcUe  t( 
vbalever  little  Pindaric  skill  he  could  derole  to  the  s«n  ice  of  tbt 
Home  of  HaDorer. 

The  eulogT  oo  Pope  could  not  fail   lo  produce  a  scfuattot 
■nongat  the  laureled  hearers.     There  is  hardlr  a  man  axnoDgU 
iImri  of  this  period  vrho  bad  not  suffered  at  bis  bands  ;  and  now 
had  giester  reason  to  reseut  Rowers  praises  than  the  TcrsiSt-r  vho 
succeeded  biro  in  office.     The  outside  world  has  nerer  beard  «( 
the  Rererend  Laurence  Eusden — yet  here  he  siu  amongv*  the 
poiip  of  laureates,  looking  as  pert  and  panegyrical  as  anyof  ifacM. 
What  manner  of  poet  be  was,  may  be  best  described  br  socli 
critical  terms  as  fustian,  rhodomoulade,  stuff,  rubbish,  and  the 
like.     He  seems  to  hare  been  expressly  intended  by  nature  idt 
tbe  dignity  which  a  friendly  Lord  Chambetlaiu  imposed  upoa 
him  in  an  access  of  delirium,  just  as  an  intoxicated  Viceroy  of 
Ireland    ouce  conferred   knighthood    on    some   sweltering   boot^ 
companion.     He  wrote  hard  for  the  office  before  he  obtained  it. 
All  the  spontaneous  verves  of  his  that  have  come  down  lo  on,  ar» 
laureateons  in  character.     They  are  coronation  and  birth-day  ode* 
in  disguise — divine  right  rbrmes,  of  the  Imc  entire  possibilities  of 
pork  stamp — they  go  the  whole  extrcmilies  of  Court  adulation — 
have  a  prophetic  aroma  of  the  Canary  in   them— and  point  him 
out  for  the  office  long  before  he  could  have  dreamt  of  leaping 
into  it.     For  twelve  flrcary  years  he  showered  down  his  nfficiiU 
lyrics  upon  an  uugratel'ul  public.     The  critics  his^d  him — the 
poets  shunned  him—lords  and  ladies  bore  his  flaltcries  ar  well  as 
ibey  could.     They  were  obliged  to  do  duty  in  that  as  in  other 
horribly   fatiguing  tilings.      It  was   like    standing    behind    the 
Queen's  chair  at  the  0]>era  all  night.     What  conid  be  dune  ?     H 
was  a  parson  and   poet-laureate,  a  combination  which  courtii 
could  not  openly  resist.     It  does  not  appear  whether  he  drank 
whole  tierce  of  Canary  himself,  or  compromised  it  for  a  pipe 
port,  or  a  puncheon  of  whiskey;  but  probability  ie  in  favour  of 
the  last  snppoinition,  for  be  is  known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
as  we  are  iulbrmed  by  his  last  biographers  (and,  we  presnme, 
they  are  the  last  be  will  ever  have),  lo  have  given  himself  up  to 
drinking  and  Tasso.     He  lived  in  a   state  of  conspicuous   ob- 
scurity.      Poet  laureate  as   he  was  for  that  long  dismal  term  of 
a  dozen  years,  and  writing  hard  as  he  did  all  sorts  of  eulogistic 
extravagancies,  there   is    nothing  known    whatever  of   his  life, 
beyond  the  two  least  important  items  in  it — bis  birth  and  his 
death. 

He  makes  a  motion  as  if  be  were  about  lo  say  something,  and 
the  dreaded  name  of  Pope  is  already  hovering  on  his  lips,  when 
every  one  of  the  laureates  turns  his  back  upon  him.  Even  Pye 
looks  aside  with  the  air  of  a  high-bom  gentleman,  for  bad  a  poet 
as  he  is,  be  is  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  a  hundred  Homers  com- 
pared with  Lawrence  Kusden.  Colley  Cibber  breaks  in  on  the 
awkward  pause,  and  feels  it  necessary   lo  apologise  for  having 
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llowcd  himself  lo  be  appointc<l  successor  to  Uic  last-named  indi- 

ridual.     But  lie  assures  bis  frieuds  that  it  u'as  purely  a  political 

[ipointiiiCDl.     He  avows  frankly  that  poetry  was  not  liis  forte. 

""He  hopes  lie  is  loo  good  a  judge  lo  be  misled  by  any  egotism  of 

ihal  sort.     He  never  was  a  poet,  and  he  knows  it  quite  as  well  as 

they  can   tell   him.     Uc  is  fully  aware  of  his  strcn<;lh   and  his 

weakness.    He  thinks  that  he  has  substantial  claims  upon  posterity 

•s  a  dramatic  writer.     Chaogcs  of  habits  and  manners  operate 

fatally  on  the  permanence  of  comedy  ;   but  he  had  as  little  reason 

to  coroplRiu  of  neglect  as  greater  writers.     What  had  become  of 

KthtTCge  and   WyclierU-y?      Was    Congreve   or   Vanbrugh   ever 

heard  of  now  ?     Why  should  ho  murmur  at  a  fate  in  wliich  they 

participated  ?     One  thing  he  had  doue,  which  would  make  him 

remembered  as  lung  as  books  were  read.     He  need  not  say  that 

be  alluded   to  the  Apology  for  bis  life.     Perhaps  they  might  say 

he  bad  done  a  better  thing  in  living  tlie  life  that  called  for  such  an 

apology.     Of  course.     He  must  have  lived  it,  or  he  could  not 

have  had   the  materials  lo  work  upon.     That  trru  a  book — an 

enduring  book.     It  oullivcd  the  libels  of  Pope.     It  was  belter 

known,  more  read,  and  certainly  contained  more  agreeable  reading 

gAhan  the  "  Dunciad."     At  least,  that  was  bis  opinion.     He  did 

Dol  pretend  to  say  that  his  appointment  to  the  laureatesfaip  was 

'^altogether  a  proper  appoiutrocnt;  but  he  could  not  help  remark- 

ing  that   ho   considered   an   actor   equal  to  a   parson  any  day. 

kUe  was  not  so  bud  au  actor  as  Eusdcn  was  a  parson  ;   and  tlie 

PaiaouDt  of  merit  a  man  discovered  in  whatever  he  undertook  to 

do  was  the  standard  by  which  he  should  be  relatively  tested.     It 

would  be  invidious  to  make  any  comparison  with  his  predecessor 

OO  Uie  score  of  poetry.     He  had  always  acted  candidly  in  his 

Coniroversie.s,  and  even  when  Pope  hunted  him  witli  malevolent 

falsehoods,  be  answered  him  openly  and  honestly.      He  would 

take  no  advantage  of  Mr.  Eusden ;  but  as  it  was  clearly  im]>ossible 

that  any  person  who  had  hctju  decently  educated,  or  who  had 

enough  of  capacity  lo  put  ttvo  lines  of  correct  English  into  a 

couplet,  could  sink  the  office  lower  than  it  had  been  sunk  by  that 

gentleman,  he  believed  there  was  no  great  vanity  in  taking  credit 

to  himself  for  not  having  left  it  in  a  more  degraded  stale  than  he 

had  found  it. 

Mr.  William  Whitehead,  and  tlie  Reverend  ITiomas  Warton,  who 

were  next  in  succession  to  the  laurel,  may  be  excused  for  exhibit- 

ing  a  Utile  dissalisfactiou  at  Mr.  Gibber's  obserralions.     White- 

.head,  the  most  industrious  of  all  the  makers  of  odes,  and  Warton, 

Ithe  most  refined,  have  special  reasons  of  their  own  for  dissenting 

from  most  of  these  remarks.     Whitehead  thinks  Mr.  Gibber  a 

little  vulgar.     It  is  easily  undcrstuod  why  he  should  be  rather 

sensitive  on  the  matter  of  gentility.     No  men  are  so  genteel  as 

men  of  obscure  birth — the  thing  they  ought  lo  be  most  proud  of, 

when  ihey  have  lifted  themselves,  as  Whilehcad  did,  by  the  force 

^^of  their  merits  into  high  positious.     But  Whitehead  is  evidently 

^■nervous  on  this  point.     Ho  wishes  it  to  be  seen  that  he  is  a  gen- 

^■tleman)  and  would  have  it  known  tliat  he  visits  lords.     Let  us 
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forgive  hini  the  foible.  He  mates  »o  large  a  demand  on  our 
forbearance  lu  other  respects  that  we  can  aJTonl  to  tolerate  hi» 
wealdicBS  in  a  triBo  of  this  nature.  If  we  could  as  easily  pardon 
his  forty-eight  otU's  as  we  can  overlook  his  ambition  to  be 
thought  well  of  in  Rood  society,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose 
of  his  fame.  But  Whitehead  is  no  longer  to  bo  found  among  the 
British  PoetB.  He  is  like  a  racer  that  has  fallen  away  out  of 
sight,  and  his  place,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  is— no-where. 
Not  so  VVnrtoD.  He  stands,  like  a  granite  statue,  on  bis  History 
of  Poetry.  But  his  pedestal,  solid  as  it  was  when  it  was  first 
set  up,  is  crumbling  rapidly  imder  his  feet,  'llic  opening  of  a 
thousand  new  sources  of  knowledge  since  his  time  has  developed 
to  us  at  ouce  the  extent  of  his  industry  and  the  inadequacy  of  ilJi 
results.  It  is  no  longer  a  history  to  which  students  can  repair  iritb 
Sfifcly;  but  it  will  always  be  regarded  with  respect  as  a  pioneer 
labour  which  has  facilitated  the  onward  progress  of  subsequent 
research.  Warton  might  justly  object  to  the  indifferent  tone  in 
which  Cibber  speaks  of  the  laureateship.  He  had  himself  adorned 
the  office  witli  graceful  chaplets,  disclosing  much  ingenuity,  learn- 
ing and  taste.  Jie  does  not  choose  to  be  confounded  with  the 
poetajiters  and  pararites  who  brought  it  into  scandal  and  disre- 
pute. He  knows  how  many  men  of  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters 
refused  to  be  laureated,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  drink 
the  Canary.  But  he  had  accepted  the  crown,  and  tapped  the 
tierce,  and  redeemed  the  honour  of  the  poetic  royalty.  He  saya 
as  much  to  the  bards  around  him ;  and  says  it  with  an  impan- 
sioned  voice,  that  calls  up  a  similar  vindication  from  his  suc- 
cessor. 

To  him  Rye — as  tlie  Epic  writers  have  it.  But  what  Pye  said 
may  be  unhesilalingly  consigned  to  oblivion  with  his  own  Kpic, 
which  nobody  born  within  the  last  thirty  years  ever  heard  of^ 
and  the  name  of  which  shall  not  be  disentombed  by  us. 

For  any  further  information  coDceruing  the  Laureates — going 
as  far  back  as  old  Drayton,  whose  line  head,  in  the  only  portrait 
that  iii  known  of  him,  is  always  encircled  by  a  wreath,  we  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  the  volume  of  biographies  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Kalph.  It  is  a  book  full  of  biographical 
particulars,  and  critical  suggestions,  and  will  amply  repay  the  hour 
consumed  in  its  perusal. 
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A  "JUICV  DAY  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

BY    ALFRED    W.  COLE. 

'TwAS  in  the  leafy  luonlh  of  June, 

The  liour  was  half-past  fire  ; 
Al  Kensington  the  Gardens  soon 

Willi  beauty  were  alive. 

*riB  true  the  wind  was  rather  high, 

As  from  the  eoAt  it  blew, 
And  rather  chilly,  while  the  sky 

Looked  very  murky  loo. 

Bnt  n'ho  could  think  of  clouds  or  wind  ? 

Or  who  would  dare  lo  say 
He  had  a  fear  within  his  mind 

Twould  rain  on  xuch  a  day  ? 

Then  let  the  east  wind  blow  its  worst— 

The  band  is  blowing  too — 
And  if  those  nasty  clouds  tthouid  bur.^t. 

They  can  but  wet  us  tlirough. 

How  gaily  look'd  each  bonnet  pink  ! 

How  chaste  each  bonnet  while  ! 
Alas  !  what  mortal  then  could  ihink 

How  soon  'twould  look  a  "  fright  ?" 

Three  drops  came  down  ! — "  We'd  better  go** 
"  Ah  !  no — we  'd  better  stop  ; 
We  never  could  escape— and  so — 
Besides  it 's  such  a  drop." 

We  *11  stand  beneath  that  nice  large  tree 

Until  it  has  done  drizzling, 
And  iheu  'iwill  be  such  fuu  to  see 

Those  dainty  bonnets  "  mizzling." 

It  ifiuH  leaving  off  the  least. 

But  still  it's  quite  diverting; 
The  music— everything  has  ceas'd, 

Except  the  rain — and  flirting. 

The  wet  begins  lo  palter  through  : 

This  wi7  quite  such  fun — 
1  really  think,  'iwixt  me  and  you, 

We'd  belter  "  cut  and  run." 

See  yonder  cottage  —  don't  you  think 

We  'd  belter  make  for  that  ? 
Or  ivoe  belidc  each  bonnet  pmV 
And  woe  betide  each  bal\ 
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Away  we  go— we  reach  the  col, 

And  gladly  llirotigh  iho  donr 
We  pass — but,  bless  me,  wlial  a  lot 

Hare  entered  il  before  ! 

No  mailer — we  shall  find  a.  jilace — 

At  uU  evenlfl  we'll  try. 
And  should  we  be  confin'd  for  space 

*'i  will  help  U>  squeeze  us  dry. 

Tlie  collage,  loo,  looks  neat  and  well. 

The  landlady  polite. 
With  cakes  and  gingcr-becr  lo  sell, 

And  linen  saowy  wliite. 

And  six  sweet  children,  who've  been  sent 

As  blessings,  we  must  hope, 
Exhaling—liule  dears  ! — the  scent 

Of  cakes  and  yellow  soap. 

The  hours  flew  by — the  rain  slill  fell — 

And  yet  nnthin  that  cot 
(Spite  of  the  yellow  soapy  smell) 

1  envied  no  man's  lot. 

We  quizzed,  we  chatted,  and  we  smiled — 
Some  may  have  flirted  slightly^ 

But  lime  was  neVr  so  well  beguiled 
Nor  seeiuM  to  pass  more  lightly. 

At  length,  when  no  one  cared  or  thought 

If  raining  cats  and  dogs, 
A  "  minisleriug  angel"  brought 

Umbrellas,  cloaks,  and  clogs. 

Tlien  well  wrappM  up  we  sallied  out 
And  paller'd  through  the  wet, 

Looking,  I  feel  beyond  a  doubt, 
A  very  ha])py  set. 

The  night  was  passM  in  mirlh  and  joy. 

And  here  is  all  I  say — 
May  pleasure  ue'cr  have  more  alloy 

'lliau  on  that  "  juicy"  day  ! 

My  midnight  taper  's  almost  burnt. 

My  story,  loo,  is  ended. 
But  one  thing  more  that  day  I  learut — 

Jemima's  legs  are  splendid. 
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Facts  and  Facbs;  or,  llie  Mutual  Connexion  between  Linear  and 
Mcnuil  Porlraiuire,  morally  considtTed.  With  Pictorial  JIlus- 
tralinn»,  Uy  Thomas  Wuoluolli,  Esq.,  Engraver  in  Ordinary 
to  ihe  Queen. 

This  volume  is  at  once  amusing  and  instrnctiTe.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  study  of  the  "  human  face  divine,"  founded  upon 
principles  of  philosophical  inquiry,  emanating  from  the  mind 
of  a  trained  and  t^kill'ul  observer,  a  veteran  in  experience,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  of  all  branches  of  knowledge  con- 
nected with  tine  art.  Mr.  Woolnoth  has  popularized  the  subject 
by  the  delivery  of  lectures;  and  the  success  he  has  met  with  has 
encouraged  him  to  publish  these  in  a  more  extended  form,  ap- 
propriately illustrated.  We  cordially  recommend  this  attractive 
work  to  all  vho  feel  interested  in  the  stuily  of  one  of  the  most 
carious  and  absorbing  topics — the  art  of  reading  liuman  characler. 

On  the  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease;  being  an  Attempt 
to  Investigate  the  Causes  of  LongevitVt  n>i(l  the  best  Means  of 
attaining  a  Healthful  Old  Age.  By  IJaniard  Van  Oven,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  John  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

*'  The  materials  of  the  Pharos,"  said  the  wise  Arabian,  "lay 
scattered  all  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  but  when  built,  a  child  might 
walk  round  it;"  and  the  aphorism  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  work 
before  us,  for  out  of  irresistible  btil  isoWted  facts^  equally  dis- 
persed, overlooked  and  neglected,  the  author  has,  with  vast  labour 
and  research,  constructed  a  beacon  which,  if  less  sublime,  is  at 
least  far  more  useful.  It  is  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Van  Oven  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  pass  the  first  half  of  existence  in  a  sort  of 
sluttish  profusion  of  health  and  good  spirits,  aud  ihat,  having  duly 
squandered  those  blessings,  they  waste  the  autumn  of  life  in  a 
desponding  and  inert  regret,  and  a  supine  neglect  of  those  means 
by  which  their  lost  advantages  might  be  retrieved  and  life  pro- 
longed in  comparative  vi^jour  far  beyond  the  ordiuary  period.  To 
the  prematurely  infirm,  the  drooping  and  the  nervous,  the  perusal 
of  this  book  must  be  bke  a  re-animating  draught  of  some  newly- 
found  elixir  vittc.  But  the  resemblance  fails  in  ihi?,  that  its  pagea 
contain  not  one  drop  of  quackery.  The  author  docs  not  promise 
the  questionable  sempilernity  of  fiulliver's  StruUbruggs,  but  speaks 
in  the  Kpirit  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  science,  and  with  a  mild 
wisdom,  which  may  breathe  hope,  solace  aud  encouragement  to 
ears  that  had  forgotten  their  very  sound. 

In  tlie  words  of  the  author,  the  work  proposes  to  shoxv,  **  that  at 
the  present  time,  in  this  country,  the  duration  of  life  generally 
falls  far  short  of  that  which  man  is  capable  of  attaining  ;'*  and 
'*  that  any  one  who  has  attained  a  healthy  maturity  may  mate- 
rially prolong  that  period,  and  avert  the  accession  of  decay;  and 
that  they  who  appear  ineviiahlv  destined  to  suffer  dif^ease  may, 
for  a  long  lime,  keep  it  in  abeyance,  aud,\\ben  \\.  i\oe%  a\i\vfta.\  ^\ftV3 
witigate  iu  evils  and  procrastinate  a  fala\  resuVV.**  \\<i  ftv^ft^Vasv- 
roL.  xxxtv.  k  k 
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tutes  these  Tiews  not  by  leamiing  oolj,  but  hj  m  ntim  of  taUti( 
recofding  the  names  of  neariy  seven  Uiousand  indmdoals  lAn 
attuned  to  ages  of  one  hundred  yeaxa  and  upwards. 

We  lieartilr  recoouneDd  this  extraordinazy-  little  work  to  iI.j 
who  are  interested  (and  who  is  not  1}  in  the  momentous  ilydj 
to  which  it  relates. 


WINE    AND    WATER. 

Com,  drink,  (riends,  while  mj  muse 
Bunts  forth  in  praise  of  water  i 
1 11  prove  iu  firm  supporter, 
Thousb  some  its  worth  abase. 
\^*ithouL,  to  mT  poor  thinking 
This  liquid  they  mal^n. 
We  scarce  should  now  be  drinkii^ 
Good  wine '  good  wine!  good  wine ! 

When,  from  the  sun's  fierce  power, 
The  grape  is  scarce  surriyinfr 
Its  health  at  once  rerini^ 
Ofk  comes  a  welcome  shower, 
*T>s  water,  then,  while  curing 
Tlie  parched  and  thirstr  rbe, 
'Tis  water  then  insuring 
Our  wine !  our  wine .'  our  wine ! 

While  on  the  banks  I  stand. 
The  ships  I  view  with  pleasure. 
Whose  decks  bear  me  a  treasure 
Of  wine  from  every  land. 
I  thank  the  mights'  river 
That  brings  the  juice  divine. 
For  water  *s  then  the  giver 
Of  wine  I  of  wine  !  of  wine  1 

Then  from  its  praise  don't  shrink. 

Don't  let  dull  fools  abuse  it : 

For  all  things  we  can  use  it. 

For  all — except  for  drink. 

Then  join,  my  friends,  in  chonts. 

In  water's  praise  combine ; 

But  till  the  glass  before  us 

With  wine  I  with  wine  I  with  wine ! 

M.  A.B. 
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ASPEN  COURT, 

AND    WHO    LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

^  '^aU  of  our  <!^n  Wmt. 
By  Shirley  Brooks, 

AUTHOa   or   "  MISS   VIOLET   AND   HER   OFFEU." 


CBAPTER    XXV. 
A   qUABTSB   OF   A   MIIfOTg. 

"Rehearsing  a  charade,  young  people?"  said  Mra.  Forester, 
who  folluwed  Heywood  into  the  ruoni,  as  Mary  Maynard  was  ex- 
tricating herself  from  Carlyou's  uurcsistiug  arms.  "  May  one 
know  tlie  word?  I  nm  a  great  authority  in  snch  matters,  though 
really  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  improve  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance.    What  do  yon  say,  Mr.  Heywood  ?" 

"  Such  things  are  not  much  in  my  way/'  said  the  priest,  care- 
lessly, "  but  our  good  yoiiug  Secretary  seems  to  act  with  much 
ease,  and  as  if  he  had  previously  rehearsed  the  situation." 

"  Not  with  me,"  said  Miss  Maynard,  very  calmly  walking  to  a 
mirror  and  rearranging  her  hair,  "  as  we  never  met  in  our  lives, 
at  least,  so  far  as  I  know,  until  this  evening.  He  is  not  a  had 
actor,  hut  lie  wants  enthusiasm.  But  you  may  remember  your 
promise,  Mr,  Bernard,"  siic  added,  returning  to  the  table  and 
taking  a  seat,  "  and  you  may  give  me  some  of  those  white  grapes." 

Carlyoa  obeyed,  not  exactly  sorry  to  he  employed;  for  the 
situation,  which  certainly  he  had  not  done  much  to  bring  about, 
began  to  be  a  sort  of  false  position. 

"  Mr.  Heywood  knows  the  word,"  he  said,  "  and  therefore  it  is 
useless  to  go  on  with  the  charade,  which  has  increased  my  opinion 
of  his  talents.  The  second  part  must  be  very  clerer  to  be  half  so 
good  OS  the  first." 

"  I  dare  say  it  will  give  yotir  talents  some  scope,"  said  Hey- 
wood, drily.  "  I  should  not  have  intruded  at  such  an  hour,  Mrs. 
Forester,  but  for  lieiiring  from  Lord  Kookbury  that  you  had  a 
party.  I  never  interrupt  such  conclaves,  except  by  accident,  aa 
Corlyon  knows.  By  the  way,  Bernard,  I  am  in  St.  Albans 
Place — look  in  upon  me." 

The  tone  of  the  little  group  became  constrained,  and  Mrs. 
Forester  declared  that  she  meant  to  be  at  church  in  the  rooming, 
and  would  not  be  kept  up  any  longer. 

"  Very  liberal   in   you   to  call  that   ugly,  pokey,   proprietary 
preaching- ho  use   a  church,"  said    Heywood.     "  Even   as   a   Ca- 
tholic,  I  am  surprised  at  you,  while' that    Prote^twat  <i\OTVim,\a 
there  must  be  Bctnnlly  shocked.     Why  dou't   ^oml  ^^<i  xVviv^ 
their  right  anmes^  Mrs.Forcstcr  ?" 
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"  The  edifice  is  nothing — the  cditicatioa  evcnthing/'  muI 
beaiitifti)  Mrs.  Forester,  demurely. 

"  It  is  the  Minister  thnt  draws  you  there*  then/'  said  Heywood 
iu  an  under  tone.  "  So  I  hear.  Does  he  lend  you  a  secretary  to 
carry  your  prayer-book  ?" 

"  It  is  not  you  who  ought  to  tease  me,"  said  the  lady,  but  not 
looking?  in  the  least  offended.  And  soon  afterwards  the  men 
went  away. 

"  I  like  her  hariupr  you  here,"  said  Heywood  with  a  quiet 
laugh,  almost  before  the  door  had  cloaed  on  them.  "  I  do  like  it. 
There 's  a  ucw  display  of  that  amiable  straightforwRrd  pcrae- 
Terancc  which  is  the  great  chaim  of  some  women.  "  She  *11  harB 
your  master  yet,  sir,  your  Kvaugclical  Talus  of  the  iron  flail. 
Won't  even  let  his  secretary  tUonc,  but  gets  up  a  supper  and 
a  6irtAtion  for  him  the  instant  he  is  installed.  Don't  be  ungrate- 
ful, Bcroard  Carlyou.  It  is  a  sad  wicked  world,  but  show  it 
an  example.  Help  the  poor  vomao  if  you  can,  and  especially 
give  her  the  earliest  information  of  Selwyn's  movements.  fViM 
be  be  at  chapel  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  hartUy  know,"  replied  Bernard,  wishing  to  try  whether  Hcy- 
wood  thouL:ht  him  my&titicd.  "But  as  a  matter  of  the  merest 
gueea,  I  should  say  that  he  would  nut.'' 

*'  Then  you  arc  clearly  dcfraudiug  Mrs.  Toreater  of  her  vupper 
and  the  other  little  amusements  provided  for  you,  by  going  aviy 
and  leaving  her  in  error.     Go  back  and  tell  her." 

"  And  perhaps  prevent  her  receiving  nobody  kuowv  bow  muck 
— what  did  she  term  it — edification.  No,  no,  I  hope  I  am  more 
scrupulous,"  rcpl.cd  Bernard,  with  gravity.  Some  fiirtlmr  talk 
in  tlic  same  toue  brou|;ht  them  to  Jermyu  Street,  whence  Hcy- 
wood,  renewing  his  inntation  to  Carlyou  to  call,  <lropped  down 
upon  that  most  gloomy  but  moat  convenient  "  place  "  which 
reminds  us  of  our  tirst  mart^Ted  Christian  and  last  martyred 
borough. 

The  Kotherhithe  House  party  had  been  on  tlic  Friday,  and  the 
supper  in  Park  Street  on  the  Saturday.  On  the  following  Tse»- 
day  morning  Bernard  received  a  letter  from  Aspen  Court,  wIkbv 
Mrs.  Wdmslow  begged  his  immediate  presence.  The  letter  was 
short,  but  so  earnest,  that  Carlyou,  whose  regard  for  the  writer 
had  attained  a  warmth  unusual  with  him,  resolved  to  obey  tbe 
summons.  A  conge  from  Sclwyu  was  speedily  obtained,  but  it 
occurred  to  Bernard,  that  as  his  counectiuu  with  the  M  ilmslows 
bad  originated  solely  in  his  position  with  Jlr.  Molcsworth,  it  would 
be  proi>cr  to  inform  that  person  that  he  proposed  to  revisit  them. 
He  made,  therefore,  for  lied  Lion  Square,  but  found  from  his  old 
comrades  that  Mr.  Molcsworth  had  left  towu  for  some  days — 
not  however,  for  Gloucestershire.  Carlyon,  therefore,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Mulc^worihi  appnsiug  him  of  liis  iuteutiou  to  run  down 
to  Aspen,  and  departed  by  the  railway.  Durinj;  the  journey 
he  naturally  speculated  as  to  tiie  etiier^eiicy  wliieh  bad  iJlilil 
Mn.  Wilmfilow  to  summuu  him,  and  ^k^XX-^  ft^ccdily  settled  ihat 
the  case  was  one  of  pecuniary  misiifc^.  Vn  l^^cX.Ve  ^AcXvEnA'^cnr) 
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WilinsJow  lolling  oo  one  of  tlie  condies  in  bis  srookin^-room, 
ftnd  <lriiikitig  bi-nody  and  water  with  a  brnce  of  dirty  but  joouo 
dutodijuis. 

At  one  of  those  huge  staHons,  whcrf*  iho  line  expands  into  ft 
great  »re«  of  iron  ways,  and  where  superficial  pcopte  nwy  suppotft 
thnt  the  rolling  stock  is  bred,  from  the  miilritnclc  of  loote  euji^nea, 
Ur^  and  small,  fitrnyinc;  and  feeding  in  all  directions,  and  ruu- 
Bing  into  and  unt  oi'  sheds,  api)arentlr  at  their  own  wkim,  tbe 
Gloucester  train  stopped.  A  few  minntes  later,  nnil  an  the  bell 
rang  for  the  down-train  trai'ellera  to  fini^ili  their  excellent  soup, 
and  leave  otf  admiring  the  f»r-a^lancing  Dnu^htent  of  the  Rail  who 
•ore  it,  and  whose  tasteful  toilettes  make  trnveUing  dowdies  very 
sarcmstic  for  the  first  half  hour  after  lunch^  the  np-train  arrived. 
Bernard  had  regained  his  own  corner  of  the  carriage^  as  the  Istter 
train  glided  slowly  to  a  htind-still,  and  a  niovinp  paaornmii  of 
&oea  slid  past  him.  The  ne%vly  arriving  train  stopped,  and  he  waa 
taob  to  face  with  Lilian  Treveiyaii. 

In  n  moment,  of  conrac,  liernard^i  heart  wiia  in  a  flutter,  and 
hia  hiind  extended.  But  do  littJe  hand  came  from  the  opposite 
window  to  meet  his  own.  T^Jlian  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a 
moment,  he  thought,  sorrowfully,  and  then,  sceminfr  to  catch  a 
glance  from  her  opposite  companion,  bowed  very  slightly,  and  with, 
averted  eye,  and  cast  her  eyes  upon  a  hook  on  her  lap.  The  rail- 
way whistle  shrieked,  and  all  was  over  in  far  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  tu  tell  it. 

It  is  to  be  feared  thnt  Carlyon's  mind  was  little  occupied,  dar- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  journey,  with  plans  fur  Mrs.  \Vilmslow*« 
bwafit. 

What  worlds  would  bo  have  flung  away  to  have  been  able  to- 
persuade  himself  that  in  the  huny,  and  the  travelling  cap,  and 
tbe  shadow  of  the  station  roof,  he  had  not  been  recognized.  Even 
■och  a  wounding  thought  as  that — the  thought  tliat  the  chosen.of 
his  heart  should  not  have  made  him  out  by  the  least  glimpse 
of  one  feature — a  thought  that  under  any  other  circuin:«tftuccs 
he  would  have  spurned  from  him  in  wrath — such  a  conviction 
would,  at  that  moment,  have  been  unspeakable  consolation.  Bat, 
vonderful  as  is  a  lover's  power  of  compelliog  himself  to  bcheve 
what  he  desires  to  believe.,  some  tilings  are  beyond  him.  The 
credo  quia  impotHibilc  est  of  theology  will  not  hold  good  in  love- 
affuini.  Liliaii  knew  him  as  well  as  he  knew  her.  Tlicy  hnd  met 
but  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  but  each  hnd  had  time  to  ruail  a 
whole  liistory  in  the  face  of  the  other,  and  to  know  that  the  other 
hnd  done  the  same.  There  was  no  rejecting  the  mystery — it  must 
be  solved. 

Needless  to  say  which  way  Bernard's  convictious  went.  Car- 
tain  suspicions  of  his  own,  relative  to  the  little  scene  at  Mra. 
J^'orestcr's,  instantly  attracted  other  suspicions  which  were  Ho.iting 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  young  gentleman's  perturAed  imagina- 
tion, and  the  whole  were  speedily  agglomerated  into  a  cohercut 
plot  against  him.  A  practical  mind,  too,  wft%  ^unuut^S^vn^cS. 
coanc  practicnJ  men  never  go  wrong.     Mr,  ^e^wooi  \va^  weca. 
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of  view  wbi^  no  kmer  eaa  oecapT.  It  i»  quite  enotigh 
I  to  atate  Ihem  m  be  wvbea  tbem'  to  be.  Elaep  be  ooly 
I  tralb  aa  aa  bi^oriaa,  at  tbe  eipcnae  of  his  truth  aa 
lad  ia  a  aobcr  toaa  aJcrtiM  to  be  intoxicateJ — a  con* 
ail^t,  at  tbe  bci^  aad  iBbitdr  leai  raapectable  than 
tbe  mtoucatcd  nas  afcctinp  to  be  aobcr.  I  will  not  oat- 
rage  Cartroa's  character  br  aanaoing  that  he  waa  ao  false  and 
bolk>w  as  to  think  of  telling  Lilian  the  troth.  He  waa  ouljr 
tluBhiog  how  beat  be  aboahi  put  the  matter,  ao  m  to  arrire  most 
ipsedilr  itt  the  greateat  bappineaa  lor  both — b  complete  reconcilia- 
tion. He  might  bare  saved  himself  much  trouble,  and  Mary 
Mavuard's  black  hair  would  uot  hare  come  sweeping  across  his 
mental  ere  so  often,  if  he  had  known  that  Lilian  had  never  beard 
ot  hia  hanng  supped  iu  Park  Street. 

What,  he  woudcred,  had  liejwood  said  ?  There  was  one  com- 
fort, he  muik  have  written,  for  Bernard  had  called  that  rooming 
in  St,  Albans  Place,  and  missed  him  by  a  few  miuutes  onlv.  So 
that  there  was  a  letter,  whicli  liiltim  would  produce,  and  its  falsc- 
hoods  and  false  colouring  \^de;eala>i\e  t^vwi^,  X-Vwx^^a  ^eraasi^ 
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conld  be  exposed.  Mcautime  he  coald  trust  iu  her  affection, 
which  would  be  strong  enough,  he  argued,  to  forgive  him,  if 
wrong,  and  wliich  ought  therefore,  assuredly,  to  acquit  him  where 
tiie  case  was  doubtful.  Herein  he  reasoned,  perhaps,  with  more 
logic  than  experience,  as  some  authorities  hold,  that,  in  love 
matters,  you  had  better  be  guilty  than  be  wrongly  suspected,  first, 
inasmuch  as  you  will  t)e  much  moi'e  earnest,  and  therefore  rauch 
more  successful  in  obtaining  a  reconciliation,  and,  secondly,  as 
yon  will  appeal  to  the  heart,  rather  than  to  the  head  of  your 
mistress.     But  this  is  mere  scandal,  let  us  hope. 

ti  So,  comforting  himself,  Cnrlyuu  could  even  acknowledge  the 
beauty  of  the  sunset,  in  which  the  rich  Gloucestershire  foliage 
wai  waving  and  glowmg.  '  * 


CHAFTEa    XXVI. 
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So  far  from  finding  the  Ambassador  in  the  state  of  detention 
which  Carlyon  had  considered  probable,  the  latter,  as  his  chaiso 
turned  the  last  comer,  and  approached  the  house,  beheld  Mr, 
Henry  "Wilmslow  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace.  As  the 
sound  of  wheels  reached  liis  ear,  the  owner  of  Aspen  Court  gazed 
out  sternly,  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  to  ascertain  who  was 
venturing  upon  his  domain.  And,  seated  near  the  large  door,  and 
iu  the  full  warmth  of  tlic  evening  sun,  was  another  Hgure  speedily 
1  recognised  by  Bernard.  It  was  that  of  Lord  Kookbury,  Henry 
I  Wilmslow's  look  of  surprise  as  be  recognised  Carlyon  was  not  lost 
I       upon  the  latter. 

I  "  She  has  not  told  him,  trusting  to  my  having  sense  enough  to 

^Kananagc  it,  and  I  have  blundered.     Bv  Jove  I  though,  I'll  make 
^Bft  dash  for  it,  and  save  her  a  scene  witL  that  ass." 
^V     "So  ho!   Master  Lawyer/'  exclaimed  the  gentleman  Bernard 
^^liad  thus  designated.     "  Who  expected  you,  I  wonder  Z     What 's 
:        in  the  wind  now?" 

^H  "  That's  the  only  way,"  thought  Carlyon,  alighting.  "Why," 
^f 'be  said,  "  surely,  I  can't  have  beaten  Mr.  Molcsworth  ?" 
^^  "  I) — n  it,  1  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't,"  retorted  Henry 
Wilmslow,  biilliantly,  "he  deserves  beating,  I  dare  say,  as  much 
as  any  other  of  the  trade.  Present  company  always  excepted, 
of  course,  ha  I  ha!" 

"  Thanks  for  the  exception,  which  certainly  mends  matters," 
said  Bernard,  affecting  to  be  heartily  amused.  '*  But  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Molcsworth  is  not  here?" 

"  Here  !  no,  man,"  snid  the  Ambassador,  whose  grin  rapidly 
toned  down  into  a  discomfited  expression,  as  he  began  to  compre- 
hend that  the  lawyer  was  coming.     "  What  should  ha  do  here?" 

"  That  he  must  tell  you  himself,"  said  Bernard,  "  for  I  have  no 
idea  why  he  should  come.     All  I  know  is,  that  I  was  in  his  q^Rjcq 
this  morn'mg — that  1  was  requested  to  come  dowTv \\ctc^ a.\\\  "OwftS- 
he  left  town  before  I  did.     Since  you  aay  \ie  \iaa  iio\.  %iivN(t^,Nia 
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moat  be  cletjuned  somewhere.     I  moat  ask  yoar  hmpitabty  oofcQ 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up.'' 

"  I  say,  Lord  Rookburj/'  said  Henry,  walkiog  aimy  from  Bcf^ 
nard  without  replying,  "  kere  'a  a  screw  loose."  And  going  tqi  to 
hia  uoble  &ieud,  he  communicuted  the  uews, 

"What,  Mr.  Secretary!"  aaid  the  Earl,  "leading  the  Oorenu 
Blent  to  t»ke  cure  uf  itself  u  hile  you  run  luto  the  cuuutry  afw 
the  ladies.  1  cautioned  you  against  that  sort  of  thing  at  Hother- 
hithe  Kouiie — it  ivou^t  do  fur  a  man  w)io  has  his  way  to  make 
Wait  till  you  arc  a  Premier,  aurf  ihen.^' 

"  If  he  has  come  with  t,hut  view,  he  'U  be  devilishly  sold,  won't 
he,  my  lord  ?"  said  Ucury.  "  Bird  'b  flown,  Mr.  Seci-eUry,"  added 
the  Aiulfnsttndor,  witlf  an  ill-bred  mau's  readiness  to  catch  op  a 
soubriquet,  and  use  it. 

"  Not  having  come  with  that  view,'*  siiid  Carlyon,  determined 
to  preserve  liis  good-humoar,  "  the  sale  is  postponed  until  further 
notice."  And  his  laugh  was  not  a  bad  imitation  uf  the  ex- 
oflBcer's. 

«  Nobody  here  hut  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  aaid  her  husband.  "  But 
if  you  want  anything  to  (;nt,  I  recommend  you  to  go  and  make 
love  to  her  fur  it,"  And  with  this  gracious  intimation,  he  tumeal 
his  back  u{>on  Carlyon,  and  spoke  in  a  loner  voice  to  tlie  KarL 

'*  Being  dreadfully  famished,"  said  Bernard,  "  1  will  avail  mj- 
self  of  your  permission."  And  he  was  passing  into  the  hou«^ 
when  Lord  Bookbury  said,  looking  keenly  at  him, 

"  I  siiy,  Mr.  Carlyon,  you  are  no  longer  in  Moleswcnth's 
employ — how  hnppcuH  it  that  you  are  doing  liis  errands?" 

"  I  conclude,"  said  Bernard,  cjireleasly,  "  that  my  Irnvinj^  ao 
recently  had  much  to  do  with  Mr.  Wdmslow's  busiuc^is  made  it 
■ot  unreasonable  to  ask  me  to  attend  on  an  emergency." 

"  And  what  is  the  emergency?  for  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
nor  does  my  friend  Mr.  Wilmslow,  I  believe." 

"  Not  I,"  said  Heury,  pleased  at  the  title  of  liord  R<X)kbury's 
friend,  and  disposed  to  be  hunghty  thereupon.  "  And  it  sccnia  a 
d — d  qutrur  thing  to  me,  and,  in  fact,  nut  the  thing  at  all,  that  » 
set  of  lawyers  should  be  rushing  into  a  gentleman's  house  withoat 
giving?  him  notice  of  any  kind." 

"  I II  stop  ifnsy^  muttered  Bernard,  bcginniDg  to  get  indignant. 
"  I  thought,  Mr.  Wilmslow,"  he  aaid,  "  that  you  had  had  enoogh 
of  notices  from  lawyers,  in  your  time,  uot  to  make  you  so  particu- 
larly fa>tidions  about  missing  one." 

"  Neatly  planted,"  said  Lonl  Kookbury.  who  was  alwuys  most 
amiably  impartial  in  applauding  a  hit,  whether  firieud  or  foe  suf- 
fered. Hia  approbation  stifled  any  retort  from  Wilmslow,  and 
Bernard,  not  sorry  to  cut  the  discussion  short,  rnised  his  hot  and 
entered  the  house.  Crrwaing  the  well-known  hall,  he  proceeded, 
unannouucc<l,  to  Mrs.  Wilmslow'«  drawiug-room. 

"  Hear  what  he  says  to  yoar  wife,"  satd  the  Earl,  quicklr. 

He  should  have  spoken  more  clearly,  knowing  what  a  donkey^ 

had  to  deal  with.     Pcrhap*,  howcvev,  tht  CntvcK  Vom  wonUl 
^hardfy  biive  cared  to  sav  "  Listen  at  t\xe  door,"  t\um^  ^iX  vw. 
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irbat  he  meant,  imd  whnt  he  gave  Henry  credit  for  hiiving  undcr- 
•tood,  when  the  latter  cfitne  bsick  with  the  acconnt  that  Carlyon 
,]|iid  siiid  to  Mra.  WilmHlow  just  what  he  had  said  to  thenij  and 
that  fthe  looked  very  glad  to  sec  him. 

"  How  do  you  know  bow  she  looked?^  said  the  Earl. 

•*  \Vhy»  wasn't  1  in  the  poom,"  said  Henry,  simply. 

"  Oh  !  yon  were  in  the  room  !     Ah  !  to  be  sure,  you  were  in  the 
room.     Of  course  you  were  in  the  room.     How  tlie  light  fHtla  on 
[that  water,  beyond  the  plantation  there!    Koble  place  this,  Wilm- 
ilow,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  in  good  hands." 

Your  lordship  is  very  good  to  flatter  me,"  said  Mr,  "Wilra- 
slow,  who  did  uut  see  the  expression,  neither  good  nor  flatteriug, 
which  Ijord  Rookbnry  put  on  in  reply  to  the  ackuowlpdgraent. 
"Of  cotiTse,  cripiiled  as  f  am,  I  can  do  little,  but  one  of  these 
days,  if  your  lordship's  plan  should  be  worked  out,  I  hope  you'll 
be  able  to  say  soniethiii^  to  rac  which  1  shall  deserve." 

"  We  '11  hope  so,  Wilmslow,  wc  '11  hope  so.     Do  you  remember 
— of  course  you  do- — those  fine  lines  of  Akensidc's — 


'  Calm  OS  the  Judge  of  Truth  at  Ipngth  I  come, 
To  vritfh  thy  merits  and  pronoancc  thy  doom. 
So  shall  my  crust  from  all  re;>roAcli  he  free. 
And  earth  and  time  contirm  the  stcTO  decree." 


feNow  yon  repeat  them,''  said  WUnislow,  "  I  remember  them 
ictly,  but  they  hml  gone,  like  thousamU  of  siniiiar  things." 
"  Great  story-teller,  this  man,"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  takujg  up 
a  volume  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs-AVilmslow  and  Bernard  were  coming  to 

ihai  own  explanations.     June  explained  that  she  had  intended  to 

meet  him,  hut  had  fuund  it  impussilile  to  go  out  unobserved,  and 

U  Bhc  thanked  him  for  his  ruse,  deploring  that  she  wa.s  compelled  to 

Hthe  humiliation  of  being  thiiukful  fur  a  piece  of  deception.     And 

JKafter  every  hurried  apology  fur  calling  IBeruard  into  the  country^ 

^^asd  beting  him   to  pardon  any  questions  which  might  seem 

peremptory,  but  which  she  feared  might  be  interrupted  if  she  put 

them   less  quickly,  she  entreated  him  to  explaiu  to  her  precisely 

the  po»itiuu  of  herself  and  her  husbaud  in  regard  to  the  Aspeu 

Court  property. 

It  wili  be  remembered,  I  hope,  that  in  one  of  the  very  earliest 
chapters  of  this  book,  we  have  seen  that  Carlyon,  anticipating  this 
rer}'  question,  demanded  of  his  then  employer  how  he  should 
answer  it,  and  gave  a  promise  arising  out  of  its  being  found  that 
Bernard  knew  far  more  tlian  Muleswurth  had  intended. 

"  Do  not,"  replied  Cariyon,  *'8uppo^  that  1  am  hesitating  over 
the  answer.  I  promise  not  to  leave  you  without  satisfying  yuu  on 
all  poiitts.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  nut  rct;\rd  explanation,  Mrs. 
Wilmdow,  if  you  tell  me  in  the  tirst  place  why  you  now  require, 
baetily,  what  yuu  had  so  many  opportunities  of  asking  at  leisure 
wli*n  I  was  sthviog  here." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  she  answered,  "  if  you  could  understand  my 
feelings — if  yon  could  comprehend  the  htate  oV  ^.viiU^xi^Vft. v\ii4  Vimx- 
qujJiitjr  into  which  a  Ciotiicr  is  lifted^  wUeft  fc\vft  auiSkAfcT^^  '«qA» 
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I  Me  to  reBioTe  facr  childrcu  from  a  condition — "  and  here 
JuK,  wboae  nerves  were  obviously  all  unntmng,  begun  to 
at  old  recollections.  Self-possession  rt'tnrned  to  her  kTIct 
moments,  and  she  contiuued,  "  I  can  only  say  that  we  had 
had  trouble*  enoagh,  and  1  was  too  glad  uf  an  interval  of  peace 
lo  are  to  disturb  it  by  asking  about  the  future.  But  now  I 
MMt  know  all,  for  deeper  matters  are  involved  than  mere  money. 
Bernard,  let  rae  speak  to  you  as  n  mother  might  speak  to  her  son. 
Is  that  Lord  Rooklmry  your  friend  ?" 

"  We  were  strangers  till  we  became  acquainted  in  hunting.  The 
first  day  we  passed  together  he  offered  to  serve  me,  and  did." 

"  For  his  own  purposes." 

"  Why  does  any  one  sene  another ?  Ijord  Rookbury  began 
rather  earlier  iu  our  acquniiitaucc«liip  tliau  usual,  that  is  all." 

"  Do  not  speak  so,  at  least  not  to  me,  Bernard,"  said  Mre. 
Wilmslow,  turning  her  still  beautiful  blue  eyes  with  a  kiudly  ex- 
pression (but  that  they  always  had)  full  upou  him.  *'  For  I  know 
that  you  yourself  would  do  much  to  serve  poor  me,  who  ckd  do 
nothing  for  you  in  return." 

"And  God  knows,  if  you  believe  that,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,"  said 
the  young  man,  moved  out  of  his  ordinary  self-possession,  "you 
amply  repay  aaytliing  I  could  do.  And  now  tell  me,  what  is  it 
that  you  apprehend  from  Ijord  Rookbury  ?  Be  quite  sure  that 
you  can  tell  me  nothing  about  him  that  will  startle  me." 

"  And — you — say — that,"  said  Jane,  slowly,  gazing  on  him  with 
that  steady  yet  vacant  expression  which  may  precede  cither  a 
shriek  or  a  fall.  But  she  struggled  with  her  heart,  good,  luring 
creature  that  she  was,  and,  for  the  time,  conquered.  "  He  is  a 
very  bad  man,"  she  repeated,  in  a  gentle,  low  voice. 

"  Nay,  nay,  do  not  let  us  make  things  blacker  than  they  need 
be,"  said  Bernard,  strangely  puzzled.  "  Bad  and  pood  in  these 
days  arc  words  of  compnrison,  and  I  dare  say  Lord  Rookbury  is 
not  worse  than  many  people  who  are  thou;;ht  better.  Hut  what 
on  earth,  dear  Mrs.  Wilniblow,  can  this  old  man's  character  be  to 
you,  that  the  question  sliuuld  agitate  you  thus?  Do  I  guess  right 
—that  he  has  become  Mr.  Wilmslow's  creditor?  Well,  Wilmslow 
had  better — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  you — have  sought  out  the 
keenest  usurer  in  Loudon,  because  he  will  be  equally  cheated, 
and  be  obhgcd  to  bear  with  the  cheat  in  silence;  but  your  pro- 
perty will  gradually  recover  itself,  and  uur  noble  friend  will  be 
paid,  and — but  you  do  not  hsten — you  are  very  ill.  May  I  call  a 
servant  ?  " 

"  1  am  very  ill,  but  I  am  listening,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  with 
forced  calmness.  "  Sit  down.  So  he  is  most  cruel  and  exacting 
in  money  dciUings  ? " 

"  So  they  say.  But  there  is  this  also  said,  namely,  that  hia 
avarice  is  a  whim  rather  tbnn  a  habit — it  is  nut  money  for  its  own 
sake  that  he  cares  about,  but  as  a  means  of  power — and  he  some- 
times does  things  that  are  liberal  enough.  Mr.  Wilmslow,  if  he 
be  Lord  Rookbury's  debtor, — you  do  not  contradict  me — may 
Juire  the  good  fortune  to  be  dea\t  wVt^  V\ui\^ .     ^\i^  VvOwsox 
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relying  on  thi>,  which  would  be  foolikh,  let  us  see  what  can  be 
done. 

"  Bernard,  yon  Have  seen  Lord  Rookbury  at  home?" 

"Yes,  you  reineraber  I  passed  a  night  at  Rooktou  'Woods.  It 
was  then  that  he  offered  me  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Selwyn." 

"  Whom  did  you  see  thei*c  beside  tlie  Earl?" 

"  An  exceedingly  pretty  little  girl  named  Lwrline,  whom  I 
sliould  have  taken  tor  his  gruudclitld,  but  that  he  has  no  married 
children,  and  who  afterwards  called  him  papa;  she  may  have  been 
some  adopted  favourite." 

"  You  know,  Bernard,  that  it  is  not  so." 

"  1  have  no  right  to  know  it— nor  do  I.  But,  to  speak  as  frankly 
as  you  ought  to  be  8|K>kcii  to,  1  have  one  clue  to  Lurline's  history. 
Looking  at  the  Earl's  pictures,  1  accidentally  said  that  I  liked 
what  was  pretty,  and  cared  little  about  legitimacy.  He  said,  with 
his  curious  curl  of  the  lip," — Jane  shuddered — "that  Kookton 
Woods  might  be  able  to  gratify  me ;  and,  later  in  the  eveniug, 
the  child  puKiled  nic  by  saying  that  1  had  promised  to  be  fond  of 
her.     The  nonsense  is  not  worth  repeating." 

"  On  your  honour,  Hernard,  did  you  see  that  child's  mother?" 

"  1^0,  upon  my  honour ;  uor  have  I  the  slightest  reason  to  know 
that  such  a  person  exists." 

"Bernard,"  she  said,  in  a  culm,  snd  voice,  "I  am  a  helpless 
woman  in  a  lonely  house.  1  have  no  money — it  is  all  taken  away 
— and  1  am  watched  for  fear  I  should  escape.  No  creature  so 
powerless  can  be  imagined.  And  they  hsive  taken  my  children 
from  me,  all  my  children.  Even  my  little  dnrling  Amy,  they  have 
taken  her  too.  Ah  1  I  sec  what  you  are  thinking,  but  I  am  as 
rational  as  yourself,  Bernard." 

"Bnt,  dear  Mrs.Wilmslow,  what  arc  you  saying?  We  do  not 
take  away  children  in  these  days,  at  least  not  by  force,  and  with- 
out law.  Yon,  who — may  I  say  it — have  always  been  my  model  of 
reason  and  kindness, — I  am  utterly  ashamed  to  find  myself  pre- 
suming to  offer  you  advice — but  surely  there  must  be  some  strange 
misunderstanding.  Who  could  take  tlie  young  ladies  away  from 
Aspen?"  He  hardly  knew  what  he  said,  for  such  a  revelation 
from  the  calm,  mild  Jane  Wilmslow,  made  him  doubt  whether  he 
were  dreaming  or  awake. 

"  There  was  no  force  used,  and  no  law,  Mr.  Carlyon,  nor  was  it 
necessary.  Yesterday  Mr.  Wilmslow  drove  up  to  his  door  in  a 
phaeton  which  has  been  lent  him  by  Lord  Hookbury,  and  took 
the  three  girls  for  a  drive.    He  returned  at  night  without  them." 

"  Having  left  them,  where — in  heaven's  name  ?  Pshaw,"  he 
added,  "  1  am  a  fool  for  helping  to  agitate  you.  He  has  left  them 
on  a  visit— where?" 

"At  the  seat  of  vour  friend.  Lord  llookburv,  at  Rookton 
Wood-H." 

"Well,"  said  Bernard,  "it  was  a  strange  thing  to  do,  a  very 
strange  thing ;  but,  except  for  its  strangeness,  I  see  uo  very  ^eat 
harm  in  it^  «nd,  certainlyj  nothing  to  cavwc  yoM  a\\  \.\va  K\%V\»ts&. 
Saicif,  it  canuot  be  iieceasarv  to  »av  thftt,  at  \V^>oV\liw\i^^vi^'^^^X)«. 
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house  of  a  nobleman  old  enough  to  be  thnr  grknd&tber,  tb^vi 
receive  the  moat  graceful  attention,  and  I  am  only  surprised  thrt 
Lord  Rookbury  ia  below,  and  not  taking  you  scroM  the  cmuta^to 
join  them." 

'^  You  have  not  heard  all,  Bernard." 

"  No,  I  feel  that/'  said  Carlson ;  *'  pray,  tell  me  wlnt  I  n  we 
I  should  hear." 

"  Lord  Bookbury  has  proposed  for  Emma." 

"  The  old  Earl — haa  proposed  to  marry  Misa  Wilmabw  t"  »— 
peated  CHrlyon,  fairly  astonished  this  time^  "and  the — ^bnt  AiV 
could  hardly  hesitate." 

"  If  forty  years  bad  been  taken  from  his  age,  and  the  oiiioii  m— 
dered  rational,  Emma  would  have  hesitated  as  little  aa  she  didwha^ 
he  asked  for  her  hand  in  that  hall.    Emma  loves  her  mother, 
comprehends  what  her  mother  has  endured ; — no  earthly  ttuipti 
tiou  could  induce  a  daughter  of  Jane  Tracy  to  many  a 
gate." 

"  He  was  refused,  of  course.     And  do  I  understand  tl^ 
that,  and  knowing  it,  Mr.  Wilmslow — " 

"  Yes.  You  have  described  Lord  Bookbury,  aad  best  kooi*'"' 
whether  he  is  a  man  likely  to  be  deterred  by  a  girl's  rgcctioo^^ 
when  that  girl's  family  is  in  his  power.  Mr.  Wilmshnr  is  b^^ 
slave,  and  I  am — my  husband's." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Carlyon,  speaking  something  hutibr 
"  but  all  this  sounds  like  an  affair  of  the  stage,  not  of  reality.  I 
cau  understand  that  Mr. Wilmslow  owes  Lord  Rookbury  nooq; 
and  may,  therefurc,  be  under  his  influence;  but,  when  we  cometi 
forciug  marriages  out  of  simple  debts,  the  matter  becomes  siigUlf 
melo-dr<imatic.  \yhy,  Molcsworth  would  have  paid  the  ddit  i 
dozen  times.     AVhy  did  you  not  apprise  him  ?" 

"  Yuu  will  refuse  to  believe,  too,  that  I  was  watched,  and  of 
letters  suppressed,  until  Emma  was  at  Bookton  AVoods ;  tho^ 
constraint  was  no  longer  needed — I  wrote  to  you." 

"  But  how  (lues  this  visit  advance  the  suit  ?  Do  you  believeia 
dungeon -chapels  and  midnight  marriages  ?  Dear  Mrs.  Wilmiknrr 
are  you  not  playing;  with  your  fears  ?" 

''  I  am  speaking  of  my  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  simplf. 

"  I  still  confess  to  you  that  I  caunot  comprehend  how  lb* 
Wilmslow's  visit  to  Bookton  Woods,  curiously  timed  though  it  i^ 
should  advance  Lord  llookhury's  suit  for  her  hand." 

"  Bernard,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  with  a  deadly  calmnesSf  "Uf 
husband  has,  tlirough  the  last  twenty  years,  bronght  maajaA 
and  shameful  things  to  the  knowledge  of  his  wife—God  ktpic 
him  for  it !  the  fearful  teaching  has  not  been  lost.  Do  you  90 
understand  meV  My  child  has  been  the  guest  of  Luriiac^ 
mother  1 " 

Wilmslow's  loud,  sycophant  laugh,  and  the  footsteps  of  !«■■■ 
and  of  the  Earl  in  the  passage,  spared  Carlyon  a  reply. 
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r  days  elapsed,  during  wliicb  Mr.  K.Rthcr  reported  satis&c- 
tor^'  progress  villi  Hr.   I'au)  Chequcrbunt'd  creditors^    most   of 
vhom  came  to  termM  even  without  tUc  application  of  the  Kcrcw 
wluch  the  former  geutleman  kept  ready  in  case  of  need.     "  Why 
did  be  keep  away  from  luc?'*  was  the  general  iuquiry.   "  I  did  not 
waut  to  hurt  him,  but  if  a  party  will  not  be  sccu  or  heard  of,  it 
looks  shy."      So  Mr.  Kethcr  duly  cimlioued  Paul  against  such  a 
i^Bdiaplay  of  shyness  for  the  future,  nnil   Paul  promised  to  struggle 
^^pith  bis  natural  n.odesty,  an  the  other  assured  him  it  wtis  uot  ap- 
^KireciAtciI  in  nierciintile  circles.   The  aunts  and  godmother  behaved 
^Pprctty  \rcll,  but  would  seem  to  have  had  their  eyes  a  Uttie  opened 
pa  previous  occa^iioasj  as  they  insisted  on  tlicir  advances  being  de- 
posited iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ketber,  and  uot  in  those  of  the  peoi- 
teat  pri^oaer,  a  prccnutiou  which  Paul  declared  to  be  highly  ia- 
solting  al^r  the  lavish  outhiy  of  pathos  and  protest  which  he  bad 
made  ia  his  appeal  to  their  sympathies.  But  the  cheques  c&me  up, 
Cftcefuliy  drawn  iu  neat,  i^tiflt,  old  ladvliUe  bauds,  and  Mr.  Chequer- 
'      bent  justly  observed  that  piiiiitcrs  might  talk  as  they  pleased,  but 
Bever  did  a  httle  bit  of  colour  produce  so  cheerful  an  cifcct  as  the 
piak  paper  of  a  cheque  iu  a  tetter  tu  a  hard-up  mau. 

Less  lucky  was  the  poor  little  clerk  incarcerated  with  him,  and 
vbose  bpirits  Paul  guod-naturediv  tried  to  keep  up,  with  less  suc- 
cess dny  aJter  day.  Physiciilly,  as  well  a^  mcutally,  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Mooter  became  mure  and  more  wretched,  lu  the  period  uf  his 
iioprisonmcut  was  prolonged,  and  yet  seemed  no  nearer  its  termina- 
tion. X'or  it  is  uot  a  very  new  remark  that  tliose  who  are  accustomed 
to  luxuries  and  comforts  are  often  better  able  to  endure  privations 
than  tliose  to  whom  such  matters  arc  greater  rarities — anybody 
who  htts  had  the  miitfortune  to  take  a  rough  journey  with  bis  scr* 
vaut  has  made  the  observation — it  also  occurred,  1  believe,  to  the 
late  Duke  of  WeUingtou,  when  certain  military  oflicers,  of  the  most 
delicate  daodyhoodi  rather  distinguished  themselves  iu  oue  of  his 
se%erest  campiiigus,  by  cowpUmeutiug  the  cdteletie  a  ta  chair  de 
chtvttl^  while  the  privates  were  almost  in  mutiny  against  their  ra- 
tiona.  Mooter  was  a  clean,  tidy,  regular  little  man, who  hung  his  walls 
at  home  with  maxitiut,  written  in  a  line  baud,  and  framed,  whereby 
he  reminded  bimKelf  tliat  there  was  a  pUice  for  everything  and  that 
everything  should  be  in  its  place,  thai  a  stitch  iu  time  saved  nine, 
that  cicanbncss  was  next  to  godliness,  and  that  if  he  took  care 
of  the  pennies  the  pounds  would  txtke  care  of  themselves.  His 
clotbcs-bruah  had  itx  hook,  and  so  had  hiii  hat-brush,  and  he  "  did 
Dot  like"  to  see  oue  in  the  place  of  tlie  other,  and  the  pleasing 
way  in  which  he  looped  up  and  laid  away  pieces  of  string,  until 
wanted.  Mould  have  delighted  Teresa  Tidy  herself,  and  have  fur- 
oiidied  bcr  with  a  nineteenth  rule  of  life.  This  was  not  the  crea- 
ture to  brook  with  any  d^ree  of  toleration  X\i«i  c*Tft\t^,  a.\\^%\isA, 
dUatory  iUe  oftt  diagy  spougiug-bouse,  A.t  fetal  \ift  aXtu^^i^  Vi  \» 
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orderly  and  ngaisr,  to  fiaiih  Utaabitipeafielwvi^mdtokeef 
hu  dotlwt  upodmi,  nd  hn  fiaca  whiter    Bat  the  deteriorating 
Inflaence  of  tfce  dea  w»  too  wtmA  for  himy  aod  a*  Ae  weuy  d^i 
wore  ODy  ftod  kb  poor  little  Karj  looked  flidder  and  sorrier  everf 
t&BC  Alt  tmmt  to  we  hia,  Abd  Hooter's  leaulutiwi  dedincd.  He 
vooU  lie  to  bed  oatil  *a  boor  %t  vbicb,  vbea  «t  liberty,  Imlf  h» 
daj'«  vofkvoft  done;  he  vooid  wearilippen  al\  dar,  andne^ccted 
to  briMh  lui  eoot,  wiaA  beeaune  ereawd  mad  floify,  and  he  wooU 
erea  pot  on  the  Mme  soeared  aod  lopfiy  aldrt  ooUar  three  mom* 
tD|^  in  isocesMon.     Snudl  n^ns,  hot  tbej  bekwgcd  to  a  amall  maa 
— io  proportion,  who  koows  bat  that  tber  hnd  the  tame  stgnifi* 
caoee  ai  the  feeble-roindedaeaB  into  vhicfa  diren  grand  tustorieal 
pcraooagei,  whom  it  is  irrererent  to  remember  id  inch  compaoy, 
and  mi^bt  be  pedantic  to  roentkm,  fell  in  their  saperb  misfortuoei. 
Wheo  niy  good  friend,  the  ft«horman  it  Teddington  Weir,  sti^ 
IDT  bo(}k  for  me  throa^h  the  wrig^ing  crlinder  called  a  wonn, 
and  the  latter  writhes,  and  hcares,  and  dilates,  and  contracts  vith 
an  exceedingly  excellent  imitation  of  agony,  it  is  very  comforting 
to  me,  as  I  drop  the  qaivering  bait  into  the  cold  water  and  down  to 
the  chub  aod  dace,  to  remark  that  '*  his  lower  organisation  pre* 
rents  his  suCTerin*;  much.''     But  with  all  consideration  of  the  re- 
■ftncd  feelings  which  distinguish  the  upper  ten  thousand  from  the 
lower  millton^  I  cannot  convince  myself  that,  worms  apart,  orJinaiy 
nature  does  not  suffer  as  intensely  as  extraordinary.     I  am  afraid 
the  lower  oi^nisatiou  doctrine  will  not  do.     I  wish  it  would,  that 
one  might  read  those  horrible  police  reports  every  nioniing  with 
Koni'r  sort  of  composure^  feeling  that  the  mungled  wives  and  bnt- 
tcrcd  children  wliosc  wretched  stories  make  one  uncomfortable  for 
[  almost  five  minutes  after  breakfast,  were  really  not  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  your  owu  smiling  young  Mrs.  Jones  (or  say 
Smith)  and  the  baby  curling  on  that  bright-eyed  part^'^s  affectionate 
arm.  Of  course,  the  same  misfortune  makes  one  man  pull  a  trigger 
as  he  looks  down  n  rauxzle,  and  another  pull  a  bell  and  order  more 
brandy-and'Water.     But  find  each  man's  extreme  of  discomfort, 
and  little  .\bcl  Mooter  feels  as  keen  a  pang  in  the  ho|)elc.ss  misery 
of  a  dirty  sponging  house,  as  great  Napoleon  Bouapnrte  hurr)'ing 
away  from  such  friends  as  remained  to  him  after  that  grand  Bel- 
gian Sunday  whereof  we  have  all  heard  something. 

Mr.  Abel  Mooter,  as  he  has  been  mentioned  in  a  rather  flippant 
letter  found  by  Mr.  Carlyon  among  his  correspondence,  was  a  clerk 
<  in  a  city  house,  and  liis  salary  was  one  hnnrlrcd  and  forty  pounds 
a  year.  Mow  that  very  foolish  little  man  was  ever  deluded  into 
placing  his  name  upon  a  bill,  to  serve  a  friend,  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  can  only  be  solved  by  that  invaluable  mode  of 
resolving  all  the  discords  in  earth's  music,  a  reference  to  the  ex- 
ceeding folly  uf  human  nature.  It  was  done,  and  circumstances 
over  which  his  friend  had  no  control^frieuds  whom  one  assists  are 
usually  and  cruflly  martyred  by  such  circumstances — pi*evcnted 
bis  taking  up  the  document,  though  they  did  not  prevent  hia 
going  over  to  Paris.  So,  in  due  lime,  r  mwj  vVvotI  tiut^  \bel 
Mooter  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Xwoua,  aui'^x^.^-Vftrj  ^tacAftx^a 
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three  montha*  wife,  waa  M  her  poor  little  wits*  end.  How,  the 
eveuing  when  lie  bad  been  walked  off  from  liis  tea  by  the  officers, 
she  did  run  nbout  those  two  small  rooms  of  theirs,  furnished  so 
KRntily,  yet  with  such  expenditure  of  thought,  and  comparison, 
and  bargiiining  !  How  she  looked  at  every  article,  and  counted 
up  on  a  little  penny  slate  what  all  had  cost,  and  then,  believing 
that  she  could  raise  the  money,  slic  hurried  in  a  good-natured 
broker,  and  while  he  was  making  liis  valuation — it  was  soon  done — 
ahe  was  considering  what  she  should  give  Abel  for  supper  when  he 
came  home  that  night  after  his  trouble.  She  had  all  but  decided 
oa  a  rabbit  and  ouions,  rejecting  the  pretensions  of  a-la-mode 
beef,  when  the  broker  turned  round,  and  offered  her  a  quarter  of 
the  sum  she  wanted,  hut  advised  her  not  to  sell.  AYhat  a  cr)-  she 
had  on  the  bed  as  he  went  away  !  But  a  girl  who  can  cry  like 
that  is  good  for  somethiug  beside  crying,  and  another  idea  struck 
her.  In  a  minute  she  was  up — had  instinctively  smoothed  the 
bed,  and  her  own  pretty  hair,  and  was  off  to  her  mother.  That  old 
lady  could  not  have  much  money,  because  it  was  within  a  fort* 
night  of  her  next  dividend  being  due  at  the  Bauk,  bat  there  was 
pliite — there  were  the  six  t>pooiis  which  she  had  always  promised 
Mury,  besides  that  wonderful  silver  teapot  in  the  shape  of  a  boat, 
presented  to  the  mother  on  her  wedding  day  by  her  cousin  the 
Lieutenant  in  the  Merchant  Service.  That  piece  of  plate  had  been 
a  wonder  and  a  fear  in  the  family,  and  it  was  dreadful  to  think  of 
parting  with  it,  even  tor  n  time,  but  with  Abel  in  prison — on  Iiur- 
ried  Mary  Mooter.  Her  short  tale  was  soon  told,  and  in  ten 
minutes,  with  the  troubled  old  lady's  fullest  consent,  the  precious 
boat  tea-pot  was  on  its  way  to  a  pawnbroker's.  Mary  was  nut  to 
raise  more  than  she  wanted,  as  there  Mas  no  use  in  paying  interest 
but  she  was  to  tell  the  man  to  be  sure  and  lock  the  valuable  up  in 
his  strongest  and  safest  iron  cheat. 

"  Hum-looking  affair,"  remarked  the  keen-eyed  young  man, 
whom  Mary's  pretty  face  had  induced  to  attend  greatly  out  of 
her  turn,  to  the  wrath  of  the  occupant  of  the  right-hand  stall,  a 
worn-looking  washerwoman  who  was  pawning  some  lace-edged 
articles  of  lady  costume  (wliich  would  not  have  to  go  home  until 
Saturday),  in  order  to  take  out  of  pledge  the  carpenter's  tools  of 
her  tipsy  husband,  who  had  just  heard  of  a  job — and  not  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  >lim  young  fellow,  who  had  got  a  pair  of 
listols,  a  Bible,  and  a  stomach-pump  before  hiui,  probably  all  his 
available  movables,  and  whom  a  young  lady,  whose  face  was  set 
Cremorne-wards,  impatiently  awaited  at  the  confectioner's.  "  Yes, 
a  rum-looking  affair,  but  I  dessay  thought  quite  stunning  in  its 
time.     Your  own,  of  course?" 

"  My  mother's,  sir,"  said  the  accurate  Mary,  something  flurried 
at  the  question. 

"  But  she  sends  you  with  it,  my  dear,"  said  the  young  man, 
familiarly.  "  It 's  all  right,  I  can  see."  And  he  proceeded  to 
open  the  sacred  vessel,  and  to  poise  it  in  his  hand. 

"  I've  been  waiting  half  an  hour,  Mr.  jame%"  ^u^i^<&^^C&!& 
WHuberwomRn, 
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"  Then,  in  eourae,  toq  cmi  wait  a  little  ]ougcr,  Yieing  QBed  te 
H,"  obscn'ed  Mr.  Jaiue!<.  witliout  even  looking  up  from  the  mrtkb 
be  was  exuminins;.  "Well,  my  dear,  and  what  doe«  toot  i^ 
^ected  mother  want  on  tliis  remarkable  artade  ? " 

"  Twenty  ponods,  if  you  please,  air/'  said  Mary,  confidently. 
"  Shillings,  you  mean,'*  said  tlie  pawnbroker,  believing  that  in 
her  flniter  she  had  used  the  wrong  word.  "  Well,  you  aee,  Wn 
rery  light,  and  good  for  uotliiTig  except  as  old  silver,  to  breftk  np." 
'*  But,"  exclaimed  Mary,  in  a  troubled  whisper,  and  scarociy 
believiu^  her  ears,  "  pray  examine  it,  sir.  It  is  of  veiy  gnat 
raluc  indeed,  and  was  a  wedding  ^tt."  And  the  a^t«t«d  little 
woman  iiiibsided  into  Iter  stall,  convinced  that  he  had  only  to 
look  at  the  article  agnin  to  obUiin  a  due  sense  of  its  value.  Bat 
the  pawnbroker  shook  his  bead. 

**  I  would  rather  not  lake  it,"  he  Raid,  handing  it  back  to  her, 
**  but  1  'U  make  it  the  pound,  if  you  like." 

"  One  pound,  sir !"  suid  poor  Mary,  who  felt  ni  if  at  least  tint 
wciglit  of  lead  had  dcsccuded  upon  )ier  good  little  heart.  "  Bat, 
sir^  I  want  the  money  1  mentioned  most  particularly — it  is  a 
matter  of  lifie  and  death — and  wc  should  be  sure  to  redeem  it — ^my 
mother,  Mrs.  Artiah,  is  a  most  respectable  woman,  who  has  lived  for 
seventeen  years  at  No.  11,  Barling  Place,  close  by." 

"  All  very  likely,  my  dear,"  replied  the  youthj  "  but  that's  all 
I  can  do  for  you.  Just  go  home  and  ask  your  mother  whether 
she  Ml  take  tlie  money.  Now,  Mother  Sudds,  whidi  of  your  caa> 
tomers  ie  good  enough  to  lend  you  her  shemeeses  this  time?" 

"  You  will  have  your  joke,  Mr.  Jaracs,"  said  the  woman,  opeo- 
ing  her  neatly  pinned  square  bundle.  Here's  six,  and  for  the 
love  of  heaven  don't  tumble  'em.  Precious  row  I  got  into  about 
that  handkerchief  you  lost  for  me — what  a  power  of  oaths  I  had 
to  swear  before  the  lady  would  believe  I  never  had  it." 

"  I  dessay  yon  keep  in  very  good  practice  at  that  work,  Mrs. 
Sudds.  Sometimes  I  should  almost  believe  you  myself,  if  I  did 
not  know  you  so  well.  In  a  minute,"  he  added,  nodding  to  a  tall, 
well-dressed,  dissipated  looking  man,  with  an  imperial,  who  had 
leant  fonmrd  to  watch  Mary  Mooter,  and  now  made  signs  to  the 
pawnbroker,  who  ap|M*ared  to  know  him.     "  I've  sent  up  for  it." 

"  Keep  it  to-night/'  siud  the  other ;  "  on  second  thoughts,  I 
think  I  want  the  money." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  '11  get  you  back  the 
duplicate,  which  is  gone  up  stairs." 

"  Take  care  of  it  for  me,"  said  the  other  hastily,  and  darted 
out.     The  pawnbroker  saw  through  the  game  in  a  moment. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  sharply  beckoning  Mary,  who  had  been 
slowly  refolding  her  treasure  in  its  papers.  She  brightened  up, 
poor  thing,  in  the  hope  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  better  offer, 
and  drew  close  to  the  counter. 

"  If,"  he  whispered,  '•  a  man  with  a  tuft  on  his  chin  speaks  to 
you,  the  less  you  speak  to  hini  the  better  for  your  mother,  aod," 
he  added,  observing  that  Mary's  glove  was  off,  "  for  somebody 
cltCj  I  «ee," 
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She  liitened  withoot  much  cnrnprehenvion  of  his  menning,  nnd 
went  aadly  out  of  tlie  pluce,  nnd  towarda  her  mother's.  As  she 
relieved  the  corner  of  Bayling  Place,  she  wrs  accosted  by  h 
tail  itruiger,  who  tiaid  in  a  gei;tlemai)1y  roice,  and  raising  his 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.     Are  you  Mrs,  Artish's  daughter?*" 

"  Ye«,  sir/'  said  Mnr\%  surprised. 

"  She  is  an  old  iritnd  of  mine.  Does  she  very  mach  want  the 
money  which  vou  have  been  tr}'ing  to  get  at  thu  pawnbroker's? 
I  am  not  rich,  hut  sooner  thiui  that  woman  should  wane,  1  would 
— never  mind.     Tell  me,  is  she  in  any  distress?" 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  and  lis  tmc  who  did  not  wish  to  make 
many  words  befort:  actia-i,  tiiat  Mary  felt  she  had  n  friend.  She 
briefly  explained  her  trouble,  and  the  stranger  listened  with  atten- 
tiou. 

"  He  is  locked  up  for  thirt}'-Hvc  pounds,  you  mvV  said  the 
Granger,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  but  we  had  five  in  the  house,  and  mother  has  six,  and 
we  could  manage  the  other  four — if  we  had  only  the — the 
twenty,''  said  Alary,  in  whose  eyes  the  sum  had  become  not 
hghtly  to  be  named,  since  the  sad  defeat  of  her  teapot. 

"  It  is  strange/'  said  the  other.  "  I  was  in  the  shop  with  yon, 
and  had  actually  put  down  ten  pounds  to  redeem  some  things  of 
my  own,  when  something  suggested  to  me  to  hold  the  money. 
There  is  tun  fur  you,"  lie  added,  placing  a  note  in  her  liand. 

"Oh,  sir!"  said  Mary,  her  heart  running  over  with  thanks, 
"  whom  am  I  speaking  to?     Come  ijj  and  sec  mother." 

"  No,"  said  the  sti  nnger,  sadly.  "  No,  I  should  not  be  wel- 
come ;  at  any  rate  not  yet.  Promise  me,  as  the  ©nly  return  for 
what  I  may  do,  that  you  will  not  mention  to  Mrs.  Artish  that  you 
have  seen  me.  I  will  tell  you  my  naiiie,  of  course  ;  it  is  Russell; 
but  not  a  word  to  your  mother,  until  1  desire  it." 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  little  Mary,  "  you  have  a  right  to  name 

Eyour  own  terms  ;  but  if  you  think  mother  bears  any  old  grudge 
against  you,  or  anybody,  I  assure  you — " 
"  Hush,  hush  !  Not  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  other,  impressively. 
"You  rc^nve  recollections  which  had  better  be  let  alone.  Your 
mother  served  me  well,  and  1 — but  no  matter.  Time  is  precious. 
It  is  now  nine  o'clock,  and  if  your  husband  is  to  be  reU-nsed  to- 
night, we  must  be  speedy.  I  have  only  another  sovereign  or  two 
about  mc,  but  at  home  1  havu,  1  think,  enough  to  make  up 
the  balance.  Come  on  to  my  house  at  once,  and  I  wUl  give  it 
you. 

"  How  shall  I  ever  thank  you !"  said  poor  Mary,  exulting  in  the 
thought  of  her  husband's  liberation. 

"  Your  mother  shall  thank  me,"  said  the  stranger,  "  when  the 
time  comes.  Here,  cab!"  he  cried,  ns  a  vehicle  crawled  slowly 
along.  The  tired,  hard<mouthcd  animal  was  incontinently  tugged 
round,  and  the  cab  drew  up  by  the  lamp-post  near  which  they 
stood.  The  stranger  opened  the  door,  hauAcdtViG  ^W3iu^'«\le,*v&, 
and  spoke  to  the  driver  ia  u  low  voice. 
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^VliRt  caused  Harv  «t  that  instant  to  look  eameatly  into  her 
beucfuctors  face?  What,  as  she  did  so,  and  noticed  th^  bevare 
a  large  imperial,  brought  back  the  words,  unheeded  when  ■paken, 
of  the  familiar  but  well-meaning  shopman?  What  instiziciiTClf 
told  her,  the  next  in.stant,  that  something  was  wrong?  Sbe  wpwm^ 
from  the  seat  she  had  taken  in  the  further  corner  of  the  rehiefe 
to  the  door.  One  little  foot  was  on  the  ground,  as  the  wtUma^ 
tried  to  prevent  her  coming  out. 

"  Don't  stop  me,  Mr.  HnsscH,"  said  the  young  wife,  ber  neek 
little  spirit  now  fairly  in  arras. 

"  I  wouldn't,  Mr.  Russell,  if  I  was  you,"  said  a  male  taice  ■! 
hi»  elbow.  It  was  that  of  the  young  pavrubrokcr.  "  Would  yo«, 
plecceman  B  150?" 

^*  t  should  say  not,"  said  the  officer  in  question,  coming  np  oo 
the  other  side.  Mary  stood  agltnst  at  the  cab  door,  as  the 
**  situation"  developed.  The  benevolent  Mr.  Russell  saw  that  he 
was  bcnton,  and  had  he  been  a  prudent  man  would  have  bowed, 
paid  the  cabman,  and  disappeared.  But  a  course  of  town  rerelfr, 
pUTVued  recklessly,  weakens  the  judgment,  and  prevents  the  poa- 
SKHU  from  being  under  the  complete  control  which  a  wise  man  would 
deftire.  In  hts  hasty  wrath,  the  melodramatic  stranger  threw  him- 
•elf  on  guard,  and  I  ara  sorry  to  say,  that  before  the  oflicer  could 
intorfa*^  tbo  toi^hant  Mr.  Ilu»se]l,  with  a  very  fierce  curee,  hid 
deUfOred  *  smashing  blow  into  the  face  of  the  pawnbroker,  which 
MOt  him  dowu  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp. 

"  Take  that,  and  mind  your  own  business  in  future,"  said  Mr. 
Russell,  with  a  savage  laugh.  The  officer  seized  him  by  the 
collar. 

"Just  the  thing,"  said  the  policeman.  "Wuss  assault,  more 
unprovoked,  I  never  see.  For  you,  ra'ra,  I  should  say  the  sooner 
you  wont  home  the  better.     And  as  for  you,  cabby,  cut  it." 

"  Hut  hci*c  is  his  money,"  said  Mary,  holding  out  the  bank  note 
at  nnn'a  length,  as  if  afraid  it  would  injure  her ;  **  take  his  money, 
pray  do." 

"  Money  no  object,"  said  the  officer, "  especially  when  the  notes 
comes  out  of  the  Bank  of  Elogfiiice;  curl  your  hair  with  it,  ra'm; 
bo's  got  pifuty  more  in  his  pocket,  1  dessay." 

"  I  warned  you  against  him,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  sorrowfully 
piekmg  himself  up,  aud  holding  his  hand  over  his  astonished  nose, 
'•  but  1  doubted  you  minded  me,  and  I  owed  him  a  grudge.  Don't 
forgot  your  tea-pot." 

And  llie  phuulirtf,  the  defendant,  and  the  executive  departed, 
leaving  Mary  tu  return,  in  uu  slight  state  of  bewilderment,  to  her 
parent's  first-floor  front." 
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It  ia  a  difficult  matter  at  the  present  time  to  penetrate  iuto  auj 
Trench  circle,  caste,  or  class,  or  make  oneself  at  home  there. 
There  is  great  distrust,  great  silence,  a  good  deal  of  shame,  and 
altogether,  a  foreigner  ^nds  himself  shunned,  and  little  spoken  to, 
unless  under  rery  peculiar  circumstances.  Of  all  the  classes  in 
France,  noue  keep  to  tlicmselvcs  more  strictly  and  completely 
than  the  army.  I  helicvc  they  do  so  in  all  countries.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, militnry  officers  have  a  kind  of  freemasonry  amongst  them,  as 
effectual  and  exclusive  as  the  freemasonry  of  other  callings.  In 
France  this  used  uot  so  much  to  be  the  case ;  hut  it  has  become  so. 
And  hence  I  found  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  get  into 
nn  officer's  tent  or  barraqite,  at  the  camp  at  Satorj',  so  tin  to  see  a 
little  more  of  the  spirit  of  things,  than  could  be  seen  from  gal- 
loping across  that  widti  plain  at  the  tail  of  a  battery.  How  t 
succeeded  need  not  couceru  the  reader ;  it  being  only  necessary 
just  to  tcU  him  that  I  made  friends  at  Saton.',  fed  and  chatted  with, 
them,  and  found  it  amusing  to  accompany  them  to  the  expedition, . 
which  1  sec  fills  two  columns  of  cur  journals — the  military  attack 
upon  St.  Germains. 

I  cannot  bonst  of  its  being  at  nil  pleasant  or  in  the  least  instruc- 
tiTc:  though  seldom,  perhaps,  have  such  crowds  been  collected,  or 
such  numbers  come  to  Mitneas  the  manoeu^Tes  of  war.  First  of  all, 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  which  was  not  counteracted  by 
any  degree  of  cxcitemeut,  caused  by  the  operations.  It  was  wisely 
done  to  break  up  the  camp  at  Cliobham  early,  and  keep  the 
regiments  when  camped  a  very  limited  time  under  canvas.  For 
after  all,  what  enables  the  soldier  to  bear  such  hardships,  but 
novelty  and  excitement.  AVhcn  novelty  disappears,  and  excite- 
ment aubside»,  he  feels  cold  more  keenly,  ettnui  more  heavily,  aadJ 
disease,  which  somehow  orauother  respects  a  buoyant  spirit,  is  sure 
to  fix  its  fangs  on  a  wearied  or  languid  oue.  The  operations 
against  St.  Germains  were  undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
Then  the  Emperor  wns  not  to  be  present ;  he  always  takes  care 
to  make  some  gratuity,  and  procure  some  comfort. 

The  order  was  given,  however,  and  must  he  obeyed.  Pots 
and  pans  were  packed  and  forwarded;  the  required  number  of 
tenllets  prepared,  and  despatched  aho  by  that  most  useful  but 
despised  portion  of  the  army,  tlie  train.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  great  reviews  of  Satory  was  the  cavalry,  of  which 
very  large  bodies  could  at  times  be  mustered,  and  which  is  now 
oue  of  the  most  efficient  arms  iu  the  French  service.  During 
the  Bourbon  reign,  the  cavalry  were  exceedingly  ill  horsed ;  no 
wonder,  since  Napoleon,  iu  the  Russian  aud  other  campaigns, 
had  lost  nearly  100,000  horses,  of  one  kind  or  another,  Eveu 
under  Louis  Philippe,  when  every  thing  UWtt  equippemier* 
hrge)^  provided  for,  c&vtdry  horsca  -were  not  m^  \.o  -^ 
roi.  xxxir.  i 
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Louis  Napoleon's  agents  made  very  large  and  extensive  parchHa 
both  in  England  and  in  Germuiy ;  so  that  no  cavalzy  can  at  the 
present  moment  be  better  mounted  than  the  French.  No  canliy, 
however,  were  stationed  in  the  camp  of  Satorr.  The  long  line  d 
tents  were  occupied  by  infantrr  and  artillery  idone.  The  caviliy 
regiments  were  quartered  in  the  vast  barracks  of  Versailles.  The 
infantry  at  Satory  used  to  complain  that  the  cavalry  wse 
ariatos;  so  well  were  they  housed  and  cared  for,  and  so  sdidon 
were  ther  called  forth  to  join  in  the  fatigues  and  mancBavres  of  the 
camp.  There  is  even  more  for  cavalry  to  learn  in  encampment  thsn 
infantry.  But  their  camps  are  generally  in  fertile  countries:  ■ndi 
as  the  vicinity  of  St.  Omers,  or  Luneville,  where  the  plains  of  Artai% 
or  Lorraine,  afford  deep  pasturage  for  the  horse,  as  well  as  ample 
field  for  their  manoeuvres. 

The  cavHlrj  were  lying  snug  in  their  barracks,  whilst  the  artiUe^ 
followed  the  high  paved  road  to  St.  GermainSj  and  the  iofiutiy 
marched  through   the  woods  of  La  Selle.       Ualf-way  betvees 
Versailles  and  St.  Cloud  is  a  beautiful  park  and  splendid  manuoo, 
that  of  Beauregard,  the  property  and  title  of  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  his  friend,  Mrs.  Howard,  by  the  Emperor.      It  is  withis 
a  short  distance  of  the  ruined  park  of  Marly,  once  famous  as  the 
abode  of  royalty.     A  far  more  beautiful,  but  more  humble  rea* 
dence,  is  the  villa  of  Louvecicnne,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills,  ai 
they  drop  down  to  the  Seine.     This  was  built  by  Louis  XV.,  sad 
given  to  Madame  du  Barry,  who  inhabited  it  as  late  as  the  jeu 
1792,  when  she  was  torn  from  it  in  extreme  old  age   to  perish 
under  the  guillotine.     The  soldier  knew  uor  cared  nothing  for  such 
sites  or  reminiscences.      The  name  and  the  spot  that  attracted 
his  regard  and  respect  was  La  Mnlraaison  ;  along  the  domain-wiQ 
of  which  one  of  the  divisions  moved.     It  is  surprit^ing  how  well- 
read  the  French  soldier  is  in  everything  relating  to  the  Emperor. 
Pleury  Dc  Chaboulon   is   the   popular  source.     They  were  vdl 
aware  that  the  Emperor  had  returned  to  Malmaison,  in  1815; 
Josephine,    who   inhabited   it,   having  not   long  previously  died. 
Here  he  was   in   appearance   atteuded,   but   rcaUy   guarded  bf 
officers  in  the  pny  of  Fouche.     And  yet,  whilst  the  Frussiaus  vere 
occupying  St.  Gcrmnins,  and  the  English  crossing  the  hills  shore 
Argcnteuil,  Napoleon  had  ideas  of  rallying  the  scattered  Freoch 
troops  at  Rueil,  and  in  the  valleys  around,  to  make  a  last  figbt) 
and  endeavour  to  retrieve,  by  some  millitary  miracle,  his  expiiiflg 
fortunes.     If  so,  it  was  remarked,  he  would  have  done  precisely  io 
reahty,  what  the  troops  were  about  to  accomplish  in  a  sham  fight 
He  would  have  moved  through  the  wood  of  Vezinet,  and  surpriwd 
the  Prussians  in  St.  Germains.     This  was  the  only  thought  thri 
gave  life  and  spirit  to  the  present  plan  of  action,  in  which  do 
soldier  seemed  otherwise  interested.     The  park  of  Malmaison,  n 
is  known,  was  long  since  sold  by  the  family  of  Prince  EugeoC) 
and  cut  up  into  villas  and  small  partitions.     The  old  house  iueK 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  the  high  forest  that  surrounded  and 
surrounds  it,  were  purchased  by  Queen  Christina.     She  was  there 
bat  the  other  day  with  her  Uusbaud,  and  she  keeps  op  the  Mv* 
naifion  in  excelleiit  order  aud  re^«u. 
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Tbe  Seine,  as  it  daws  from  Argeuteuil,  and  strikes  agaiust  the 
lietf  ht  of  Buugival,  forms  almost  an  island,  which  is  covered  by 
the  wood  of  Vcsinet,  nod  which  coutaius  the  two  villages  of 
Chatou  and  Croiesy.  The  attacking  armr  wns  to  enter  this 
island  br  the  bridge  of  Chatou,  and  bivouac  in  the  wood,  after 
havinj;  ninde  prepanttioui)  for  throwing  a  bridge  of  pontoons  over 
the  river  for  their  passage  in  the  moniing  towards  St.  Germaini. 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  throw  this  bridge  over  the  river  at 
Croissy,  a  league  from  St.  Gcrmains,  and  removed  from  iU:  fire. 
This  would  have  been  the  military  way  of  proceeding.  But  it 
would  not  do  as  a  fefe.  The  passage  of  the  river  should  take 
place  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  advance  on  St.  Germains  be 
slow. 

It  was  thought  more  adWsiible  to  establish  the  pontoon  bridge 
nearly  opposite  St.  Uerniaius,  aud  tlius  couccntrnte  attack  and 
defence,  so  that  both  could  be  seen  at  one  glance  by  the  crowd  of 
viiiitors  from  the  Cireat  Terrace.  As  the  troops  descended  on  the 
Friday  from  the  heights  of  Lonvecienne  to  the  road,  that  runs  by 
Malmnison^  they  were  met  by  Marshal  Magnan,  who  had  ridden 
from  Paris  with  bis  &taff,  amidst  which  were  some  of  the  Bona- 
parte princes,  and  several  foreign  officers.  There  were  two 
Austrians  aud  a  Kussian,  the  former  in  light  blue  and  white 
uniforms,  the  latter  with  dark  bine,  which  lett  the  wearer  undis- 
ttnguishahlc  from  the  French  officers  around.  Marshal  Maguan 
is  a  tall,  portly  man,  gigantic  iu  limb  and  feature,  the  size  of  the 
latter  being  iucrensed  by  the  small  kepi,  or  red  cnp,whicli  he  usually 
wears.  He  distinguished  liiuiiself  iu  Africa,  where  he  must  have 
attracted  the  same  admiration  thatKlcber  did,  by  his  stalwart  form. 
The  operations  of  Friday  were  limited  to  a  feint  attack  and  de- 
fence of  the  bridge  of  Chatou,  which  the  troops  crossed  to  bivouac 
in  the  wood.  The  soldiers  prepared  their  awnings^  for,  in  truth, 
their  great  coat  was  their  tent.  The  Marshal  alone  had  a  com- 
plete canvas  domiitorj'. 

I  have  often  heard  of  tbe  gaiety  of  Frenchmen  in  a  bivouac,  as 
I  have  heard  of  the  extreme  vivacity  of  the  French  in  social  con- 
verse. It  has  been  my  lot  to  observe  a  very  great  want  of  both. 
The  French  regiments  at  N'eziuct  went  about  their  task  of  en- 
campment with  certainly  less  gaiety  than  prevailed  at  Chobham. 
There  wtis  far  less  good  will  in  all  they  did,  although  it  must  be 
ovned,  there  was  more  expertness.  A  canip  is  a  dirty  ])l}ice, 
even  when  meat  is  brought  to  it  ready  killed,  and  with  nothing 
save  the  pot  to  boil.  What  must  it  be  in  actual  warfare,  wlien 
the  bntcher's  trade  must  be  plied  next  door  to  the  cook's,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  'i  The  men  were  more  blackened  by 
overlooking  the  soup  pots  than  by  the  blazing  of  the  powder. 

M.  Kraile  Percire,  Director  of  the  railway,  gave  a  grand  dinner 
to  the  Marshal,  hia  suite,  liis  generals,  and  the  strangers,  in  the 
Chfitcau  of  Croiasy,  which  belongs  to  the  Railway  Company. 
Pereire  is  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  OnKinalW  oC  tUft 
Jewish  persuasion,  and  a  writer  in  the  "  >iaUouaV'  o\\  \\^a  w."^- 
foct  of  PahtiaU  Moouomy  and  Hdaqcc,  he  ^aJi  \Awiei  w.v  x\\ft  Vva^ 
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of  the  St.  Germftins  Railway,  b  Bmall  enterprise.  Bat  Pcreire  liai 
since  become  the  inventor  of  the  Credit  Funcier,  iind  is  supposed 
wortli  n  couple  of  millions  sterling.  Owing  much  of  his  fortune 
to  the  Imperial  r/yimt,  M,  Pereire  stands  well  with  the  Emperor. 

The  next  morning  the  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
river,  whilst  the  troops  were  massed  on  either  side  for  attnck  or 
defence;  very  pretty  for  show,  l)ut  I  shouM  think  not  at  all 
resembling  actual  war.  By  right,  protecting  works  should  have 
been  tlirown  out,  or  a  place  chosen  wliere  natural  embaukmeuts 
would  supply  their  place.  But  here  were  regiments  massed  on 
either  side  of  the  bridge^  which  would  have  been  auuihilnted  by 
cannon-shot,  had  the  number  of  guns  fired  been  duly  loaded. 
Of  what  use  can  this  semi-acting  of  wnr  be?  From  eleven 
o'clock  till  two  the  roar  of  artillery  from  either  bank  was  inces- 
sant, and  that  of  musketry  also.  The  object  of  the  firing  on 
one  side  was  to  protect  the  bridge  in  the  progress  of  erecting,  the 
other  to  retard  or  destroy  it.  I  should  doubt  much  that  any- 
thing was  learned  or  gained  by  this  cannonading,  except  that  it 
attracted  thousands  of  visitors.  The  entire  terrace  and  toTa 
of  St.  Gcrraains  were  full  of  strangers,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
peasantry  from  the  surrounding  region.  They  seemed  to  take  aa 
much  interest  in  the  proceedings  ns  the  good  fiilks  from  town. 
Every  wall,  every  tree,  every  roof,  the  church  steeple,  the  bams, 
vineyards,  the  parapets,  were  all  full  to  toppling  over.  None  but 
the  military  were  allowed  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  but 
these  were  as  crowded  with  masses  of  infantrj",  as  the  rising 
grounds  with  a  more  motley  crowd. 

Yet  the  sham-fight  was  a  very  slow  affair  from  noon  till  two 
o'clock.  At  that  hour  it  wna  announced  that  the  pontoon  bridge 
was  completed,  and  that  it  was  time  for  the  defcudcrs  of  the  left 
bank  to  heat  a  retreat.  This  they  soon  began  to  do,  of  course, 
with  louder  discharges  of  artillery  and  musketry.  As  they 
retreated,  General  St.  Arnnud,  Minister  of  War,  passed  over  the 
pontoon  bridge,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  staff  of  foreign 
officers,  Marshal  Magnan  proceeding  over  the  regular  bridge  and 
up  the  high  road.  The  retreating  army  had,  in  the  meantime, 
forced  their  guns  into  a  field  that  overlooked  the  road,  and 
there,  together  with  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  some  troops  of 
dismounted  dragoons,  pretended  to  carry  on  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  keep  in  check  the  two  advancing  columns.  This  was  the 
prettiest  and  most  life-like  part  of  the  sham  action.  In  a  little 
time  the  battery  was  galloped  off,  and  the  governor  of  St.  Ger- 
mains  beat  a  rapid  retreat  to  the  terraces.  About  half  way  up 
the  ascent  the  two  columns  and  generals  met,  nud  their  suites 
mingled  in  ascending  to  the  town. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
Magnau  and  St.  Arnand,  the  former,  a  liurge  bluff  soldier,  tbe 
latter,  a  lean  and  pale  Cassius,  full  of  intellect,  his  features 
expressive  of  cool  and  cunning  daring; — precisely  such  a  roan  as 
one  would  have  supposed  capable  of  planning  aud  executing  the 
coup-d'eiai  of  the  ind  of  ieccDabet,    TlVit  *\jtjt\ta  tsAA.  q1  ^v. 
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Amnud  are  innumerable,  and  rise  to  all  heights  of  villany.  No 
doubt  the  gicntcr  part  of  them  tire  exaggerated  and  uutrue.  But 
it  neither  adda  to  the  morality  of  the  soldier,  uor  the  Btability  of 
gorerameut,  that  such  stories,  ns  are  told  of  St.  Arnaud,  should 
be  related  in  the  bnrrack.-room  or  over  the  bivouac  fire.  One  of 
the  favourite  stories  is  that  of  his  duel  with  General  Cornemusey 
of  which,  I  believe,  uot  a  ivord  is  true.  It  is  related  that  a  sum 
of  money  disappeared  from  the  chimney-piece  of  the  Emperor, 
that  Curiicmusc  accused  St.  Aruaud,  and  that  St.  Arnaud  cbal- 
langed  and  shot  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  contradict  and  dis- 
prove every  circumstance  of  the  story,  and  a  free  press  would  aoon 
Tindiaitc,  cxpase,  and  refute  it.  But  the  misfortune  of  a  censor- 
ship is,  that  iufunnatiun  and  calumny  circulate  in  whispers,  for 
fear  of  the  censorship  and  prosecution  that,  in  consequence,  the 
faUe  circulates  with  the  true,  and  that  the  public  has  uot  the 
power  or  the  right  to  distingnish  between  tbem.  St.  Arnaud  is 
very  courteous  aud  kind  to  strangers.  A  large  posae  of  foreign 
ofiicera  accompanied  bim  on  the  present  occasion,  Austriiiu.H  and 
English  the  most  consipicuous  and  most  immcrotia,  but  there  were 
also  llussians  and  Prussians.  Most  of  them  had  bivouacked  with 
the  general,  except  the  Kn^hsh,  who  prudently  limited  their 
campaigning  to  daylight,  and  showed  none  of  them  the  hospi- 
talities or  amenities  of  the  French  at  Veziuet. 

Amidst  the  multitude  of  soldiers,  there  was  certaiuly  no  ardour 
for  war.  There  was  Uttlc  enthusiasm,  no  hatred,  none  of  the 
elements  or  incentive  to  combat,  except  the  very  tranquil  one  of 
the  desire  to  become  perfect  in  the  profession,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  But  this  anim:itea  a  very  Hmnll  portion  of  any  array. 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  all  the  armies  in  Europe  were  collected, 
and  consulted  as  to  their  wishes,  and  their  wishes  linally  granted 
them,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  armed  multitudes  would 
scatter  themselves  on  the  instant,  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Many  a  Frenchman  used  to  be  auxious  to  cut  the  throat  of  an 
Englishman,  and  to  shoot  a  Prussian,  which  two  people  largely 
reciprocated  the  sentiment ;  no  such  feeling  at  present  remains. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  French  army  think  more  of  Waterloo 
than  it  does  of  Leipzig.  There  is  a  general  admission,  that 
Kftpoleou  tried  too  much,  and  a  general  feeling,  that  an  enlarged 
frontier  would  neither  add  to  the  prosperity  nor  to  the  glory 
of  the  country. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  what  has  chiefly  contributed  to  cxtiU' 
guish  the  ardour  fur  war  aud  the  tliirst  fur  the  military  profession, 
has  been  the  immense  augmentation  of  the  numbers  employed 
in  war.  If  so,  the  tliirst  of  battling  is  likely  to  expire  by  its  own 
excess.  In  the  olden  time  armies  were  small,  the  regular  mili- 
tary profession  pursued  by  a  few,  who  thus  considered  themselves 
a  class  apart  from  the  people,  with  sympathies  and  ambitions  of 
their  own.  A  corps  of  30,000  men  was  then  a  respectable  army  in 
the  bands  of  the  Great  Frederic  or  the  Great  Gustavus.  OOicent 
were  better  paid,  generals  more  rewarded;  mwa  \\ttwc«.,  \PL«t"t 
piuader,  more   privilege    was    allowed.    Xo   XUe   m^^vvc^..    "^w« 
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■M-  be  cflasteaL  PftMia  aipecUi^,  afciifc  «m  ■  fint-nts  fuaa 
■BiK-UwGsaft  PiuJiiiiy  hi  ftilf  to  m  moomA  rate  oM^BMrdf 
fawne  it  iB  ndbk  to  M^  ialD  tfcc  ftda  at  ODe*  tlie  htfe  amin 
thai  eitfaer  Anatria  or  Prnee  cooU  amalcr.  For  Pnutaia  qnt- 
Imto  her  laiiliihi.  aad,  vkhoat  hrr  Iwdwefar,  has  doC  half 
the  wJBtMf  Ibkb  of  her  adghhaan.  Pnada,  cow»nUr  jieldiaf 
to  the  aMoaaet  at  Amtiia  m  184ft,  aeems  inexpltcable  to  tooit 
■eople.  Bat  the  &ct  i^  tliat  ihe  has  no  great  fbrtmica,  wkt 
kasi  of  dofeaoc  apaast  aa  iavaeioa  firan  tha  aooth,  and  no  army 
vithoat  her  laiMlarlir,  which,  if  broaghft  into  actioQ  at  ones, 
vaaU  phMse  the  nooardiT,  as  at  Jena,  at   the  nercry   of  oae 

Whether  large  or  mall  armies  are  to  be  enfilored,  depoadi 
tcr^  aiaeh  oa  the  freedom  of  a  oountn-,  upon  Us  revonne,  and 
apm  iti  sratem  of  tniHtarr  deirace.  A  free  countrr  wonld  nerer 
derote  half  ita  rercDur,  or  itiree-fuurtbs  of  it  to  tbc  army,  as  is  the 
caao  with  Austria  and  Rixnia.  Aastria,  not  conteoted  with  its 
■luaercms  armr,  has  corered  its  empire  with  fbrtrcMes,  some  of 
vhiefa,  auch  a*  Lints,  would  require  nii  anny  to  defend  them. 
At  the  same  moment  another  country,  less  powerful  than  Aostria 
and  more  Tulnernhlc.  hns  not  erected  a  single  fortrestf  and  this 
ia  Prua^B.  It  has  Krfurt,  Msgdeburg  and  Spnndan,  but  none 
on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  where  the  old  fortresses  are  failing  to 
decay.  It  is  Strang  the  different  policy  io  two  military  empirea, 
one  trusting  to  furtresses,  the  other  refiisiii;;  to  spend  mane|i'  in 
any  such  precautions  or  system  of  defence.  Napoleon  intro- 
daced  the  system  of  monster  fortresses  and  of  monster  armies, 
lie  planned  Ainxandriii  nnd  Adnyence  each  to  contain  a  lar^ 
army.  He  fell  pnucipally  by  adherence  to  tliis  system.  He  left 
nearly  100,000  men  in  different  German  fortresses.  He  felt 
assured,  that  the  allies  could  not  ndvance  with  such  fortresses  aikd 
garri-tona  in  their  rear.  The  allies,  however,  took  no  heed  of 
Uicm.  They  passed  over  the  Rhine  with  all  thfir  yoldipn,  and  he 
wanted  the  ItJO.tXH)  to  oppose  to  them.  Louis  Philippe's  govera- 
ment  followed  the  Name  nystem  in  the  fortiticntian  of  Paris,  whioh 
it  would  require  nearly  200,000  rocn  lo  Tci&tt  and  4»S«ftt4, 
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It  WAS  evident  oven  to  the  n  on -military  man,  who  ohscrved  the 
favourite  manoeuvres  and  field-days  on  tlie  great  plain  of  Satory, 
that  the  sole  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  gcnernla  and  officers  was  the 
movinif;  with  ease  and  precision  large  bodies  of  men,  whej'e  they 
preferred  practising  upon  the  tactics  of  tlie  I)attle  of  Isly,  where 
the  artillery  did  the  work,  supported  by  large  squares  or  musses 
of  iofautry,  against  vhich  nil  the  cfl'orts  of  the  Mooriiih  horse 
failed  of  course.  To  break  an  enemy's  army  by  artillerj',  and 
then  cut  up  and  destroy  it  l)y  cavnlri',  seems  the  favourite  tactics 
of  soldiers  at  this  day.  The  wnr  in  Hungary  on  both  sides  was 
nothing  but  this.  The  Hungarians  had  uo  infantry,  whilst  Aus- 
tria and  RusKin  emplnyed  them  ns  little  as  might  be.  Our  battles 
in  the  northwest  of  India  were  couilucted  on  the  same  priuciplCj 
and  Lord  Guugh  failed  nncc  froiti  not  cirpkn  iug  it.  Tlie  Turkish 
war  would  be  the  same  to-murruw,  if  it  broke  out. 

How*  different  from  our  great  Peninsular  campaigns,  in  which 
the  British  infantry  did  their  portion  of  the  work  —  and  such 
work !  Ill  the  entire  of  the  campaigns  of  the  allies  against 
France  in  ]HV2,  1813  and  1814,  there  is  not  one  mnrtial  feat  on 
cither  side  to  be  compared  to  the  taking  of  BndHJos  Hud  of  Ciudad 
Kodrigo.  Nor  Prussian,  nor  Russian,  no,  nor  bVcnch  stormed 
breaches  like  these.  Nor  are  there,  or  were  there,  any  suldiers  ia 
Europe  that  would  have  done  it^  save  our  own.  And  the  fact  is, 
throughout  the  entire  war  no  armies  ever  attempted  to  take 
towns,  ns  the  British  did.  The  French  jeer  ns  for  our  failure  at 
Bergcn-op-Zoom.  But  the  thing  is,  where  did  they  ever  make 
such  au  attempt  ?  The  French,  in  their  conquest  of  Europe,  won 
battles,  but  formed  no  sieges.  The  allies,  in  the  discomfiture 
f  the  French,  followed  them  over  fields  and  fought  them  there, 
t  they  formed  no  serious  sieges,  or  at  least  conducted  none  with 
ill,  courage  or  dariug.  The  military  education  of  the  British 
^tirray  was  in  fnct  made  in  sieges,  and  its  courage  trie<l  in  storm- 
ing parties,  after  which  the  perils  of  the  field  are  easily  encoun- 
tered. And  hence,  wherever  the  French  in  IHtli  met  Russian, 
Prussian  and  Austrina  in  equal  numbers,  they  beat  them.  So 
',ey  did  beat  the  Prussians  in  1815.  But  the  English  infantry 
icy  could  not  overcome. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  a  fortress  \n  a  peculiarly  British  feat. 
Other  armies  have  won  more  signal  battles  than  the  Knghsh,  and. 
have  experienced  more  remarkable  campnigua.  But  in  modern 
times  the  English  arc  invincible  in  the  capture  of  strong  fortified 
cities.  If  there  are  camps  for  British  soldiers  to  pUy  the  gnme  of 
war,  let  them  play  that  part  iu  which  they  excel.  Let  tlic  tumierous 
cavalry  of  the  Frendi  repeat  the  battles  of  Wajrara  and  Isly.  Let 
£ngli»h  troops  bcleagucT  a  fortress,  make  approaches  to  it,  effect 
a  breach,  and  take  it  by  storm.  It  would  be  more  amusing,  more 
natiouHl,  and  more  instructive  thau  Chobham. 

The  camp  of  Satory  has  just  broken  up,  and  been  just  temii- 
nated  by  military  games  and  a  fete.     The  games  took  place  in  a 
hippodrome  formed   for  the  occasion,  aniV  r*  l\\t  '&fti^Vni\';i\iM  -^w.- 
thur  bas  proved  the  finest  of  the  year,  the  v«^»tvmft  ^w&e'&aft\^CKuw 
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grent  adrantaf^e.  My  farewell  of  Sntory  was  thus  in  a  mcny. 
making.  My  first  view  of  it  was  more  striking  and  more  solemn. 
All  who  have  seen  the  field  will  recollect  the  large  and  brillinQt 
pavilion  erected  near  the  clump  of  trees.  Casual  visitors  take  it 
for  A  general's  tent.  It  is,  however,  an  altar.  And  of  n  Siiuriny 
the  military  population  of  the  camp  muster  in  front  of  it,  drawn 
up  in  regimentu  round  it  as  a  centre,  whilst  military  mass  is  per- 
formed in  ihe  open  air.  The  army  at  Satory  in  the  midst  of  the 
Sunday  ceremony  is  more  striking,  than  to  find  titc  enemy  mus- 
tered in  the  smoke  and  the  operations  of  Isly.  I  cannot  think 
cither  French  otficcrs  or  soldiei's  scorn  deeply  ntfecte<l  by  the  rrH- 
gious  cereraouies,  in  which  they  arc  of  late  compelled  to  take 
part.  The  looks  which  the  soldier  casts  at  the  legion  of  priests, 
who  come  forth,  is  not  fraternal.  Above  all,  the  regiments  from 
Africa  have  not  brouglit  home  any  very  devout  or  religious  feel- 
ings. The  Emperor  would  do  well  to  send  his  soldiera  to  school, 
before  he  sends  them  to  masti. 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  adderl,  no  hatred  of  any  kind  ;  no 
rancour  savouring  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  under  the  first 
Revolution,  or  under  the  Rc-itoration ; — there  is  no  animosity,  no 
rengeance.     Indeed,  whilst  the  two  great  clasacs  of  civilians,  the 
working  men,  and  the  educated  gentry,  have  strong  political  feel- 
ings, and  personal  predilection,  and  fear  not  to  express  them,  the 
nilitary,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  maintain  a  neutral  attitude, 
I'siid  there  i^  little  burst  of  enthusiasm,  or  party  feeling.     It  ii 
difficult  for  soldiers  to  be  cont;regated,  and  to  have  served  with- 
out strong  preference  for  certain  generals,  and  showing  dislike 
.for  others.     But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  apparent.     Sucli  n  thing 
I.As  a   cheer  of  approbation,  or  a   murmur  of  disitpprobatiou,  is 
inknown.      To  look  at  them,  or  even  mingle  with  them,  you  may 
'•ay  the  Krcnch  army  was  a  collection  of  machines.     What  senti- 
ment this  apparent  apathy  or  colducss  may  cover,  it  is  impossible 
to  divine. 

Singular  to  say,  the  nations  most  distinguished  by  military 
I  ardour,  at  present,  are  the  Turks  aud  the  Italians.  The  numerous 
accounts  from  the  Turkish  encampments  throughout  the  Unlkan, 
and  along  the  Danube,  represent  the  utter  impossibility  of  making 
Mussulmansunderstand  the  use  of  arming,  of  murehing  and  spend- 
ing millions,  in  order  merely  to  make  peace. 

Travellers  who  have  visited  the  camp  of  the  Piedmontcse  army 
^0^  the  plains  of  Marengo,  mention  the  general  belief  and  dle- 
^»ire  there,  that  the  complication  of  events  in  the  Ka^t,  would 
^bring  ou  a  collision  between  Austria,  and  France,  and  Italy.  The 
^Duke  of  Genoa,  so  lately  in  England,  commanded  the  manoeavres 
^'nnd  reviews  at  Marengo. 

We  have  no  wish  that  such  dreams  should  be  realized.  On  the 
contrary,  however  picturesque  may  be  camps  and  armies,  we 
^^esire  to  return  to  the  system  of  the  Grer.t  Frederic;  small, 
efficient  armies,  and  o  larger  defensive,  but  a  semi-military  force. 
The  temptation  to  aggressiou  would  tUvia  \w  tcxawcA,  ».wd  every 
nation  left  Jess  prepared  Cot  invasiotv  or  WM^^^\i\^.^  \sft\A\  \«i'KiTOa 
indomitable  amidst  its  owa  ftcMs  and  u»X\onia\  t\^i^exvte%. 


TiiKRK  are  readers  of  booti»  in  AiiUimn  as  well  as  in  Spring. 
Indceti  the  autumnal  season,  when  grave  business  is  ofien  thrown 
to  the  winds,  is  provocative  of  much  reading,  especially  of  light 
reading,  and,  whether  at  the  open  window  of  the  sea-side  house, 
in  the  shooting-box,  in  the  travelling  carriage,  on  the  rail-road  or 
in  the  stcnm-boat,  our  contemporary  literature  plays  no  insigni- 
ficant part  in  the  strenuous  idleness  of  the  months  of  September 
and  October. 

Of  Historical  and  Biographical  works  there  is  no  very  abundant 
growth.  Miss  Coslello's  Memoirs  of  Mary  of  Bni^undy,*  however, 
may  be  classed  in  either  category.  It  is  one  of  those  worlis  partly 
histurical,  partly  biographicaU  which  combine  the  solid  import- 
ance of  the  one  with  the  vivid  interest  of  the  other.  It  is  plea- 
santly and  conscientiou-ily  written  by  one  full  of  the  subject. 
Miss  Coslello  knows  well  the  people,  the  places,  and  the  limes  of 
which  she  writes.  Such  a  book,  too,  could  only  be  written  by  a 
woman.  It  is  altogether  a  touching  story,  one  of  which  the 
simple  historical  iruili  is  as  interesting  and  alTccling  as  the  skill 
of  the  romancer  can  make  it.  Miss  Costello's  authentic  narrative 
_ia  as  absorbing  as  Mr.  Grattan's  romance. 

In  Mr.  Browne's  "  Hi*tory  of  Roman  Classical  Iiileratnre"  f  we 
fcave  a  work  of  a  very  different  class.    In  bis  previous  dissertation  on 
lio  ''Classic  Literature  of  the  Greeks^thcre  is  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  this  companion  volume.    It  is  ca|)ilal  vacation 
reading.    We  do  not  know  a  belter  book  for  tliose  who  are  study- 
ing, or  jircteudiug  to  study,  who  are  being  coached,  or  prelending 
^^to  be  coached,  in  Devonsliire,  in  Wales,  in   the  Channel  Islands, 
^hr  any  other  of  those  enchanting  spots  which  are  so  much   fre- 
^Kiientcd  by  studious  undergmd nates  in  tlic  autumn,  to  take  down 
^K>  their  scholastic  retreats.      A  vast  deal  about  Latin  literature 
^^bay  here  be  Icanit  in   a  very  short  lime.     Schalnrship  is  nuide 
^|(asyin  this  volume.     Mr.  Browne  is  a  ripe  sctiolur,  and  he  is  a 
'■      Terj' pleasant  writer.      If  we  have  anything  to  conijilain  of,  it  is, 
thai  he  has  curtailed  overmuch  llie  critical  portion  of  his  work. 
We  should  have  lilted  a  few  more  inuslralive  extracts,  character- 
^»JBtic  of  the  stylo  of  ihe  principal  Latin  writers,  with  such  discern- 
^HlDg  remarks  upon  them,  as  Mr.  Browne  is  capable  of  making.   But 
in  these  days  of  over-expansivencss  and  prolixity  such  conciseness 
is  a  f^iult  on  the  right  side. 

It  was  natural  that  a  work  of  fiction  from  the  pen  of  so  eminent 
'.  man  as  the  Marquis  Azeglio,  an  historical  romance  by  one  who 
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'  Memoirs  of  Mary,  the  Young  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  her  Cotem- 
By    Louisa  Stuart  Cost^to,    Author  of  a  •*  Summer  among  the 
^^^      Bd  Um*  Vine«,"     1853, 
"A  Uhtory  of  Romnn  Cfasstcal  Ltteralure."     Tft^'  K.VI  .^iq'ww.^.K., 
Profrsaor  of  Classicai  Ljierature,  in  King's  CoUcge.  1-QuAott.    VM>4. 
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JR  liimHplf  nn  hislorical  cliaracter,  should  excite  unusual  attention. 
\Vc  coiifess,  Imwcver,  to  some  [ircjudices  of  our  own.    Wc  scldum 
address  oureclves  with  much  eajjerness  to  the  perusal  of  Iront- 
laled  stories,  and  even  in  the  translation  of  .'\zcglio's  **  Niccolo  ds 
Lapi,''*W"e  expected  to  find  more  liistorical  research  than  hnman 
interest.     We  have  hardly  yet  recovered  our  taste  for  the  hUto* 
[lical  romance,  surfeited  as  we  once  were  by  the  works  of  Scot^ 
I  James,  .\insworth,  and  other  smaller  writers  of  the  same  claa. 
'■The  cravings  of  the  public  are  now  for  highly-wrought  fictions  of 
domestic  interest.     VVc  like  the  plain  coat  and  trowsers,  the  rouii4 
lial  and  the  wa)king*8lick,  better  than  llie  coat  of  mail,  the  jerkins, 
\  the  casque,  the  halbert  and  the  arquebus.     But,  if  anything  coald 
lure  us  back  to   the  premiers  amours  of  our  younger  days,  it  it 
Bucli  a  story  as  the  "  Maid  of  Klorence."     We  have  here,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Felgaie,  an  admii'able  translatiuu  of  a  charming  work.    It 
is  an  hislorical  romance,  but  with  only  just  enough  of  history  in 
it  to  give  colouring  to  the  romance.     The  history  enhances,  it 
does  not  overlay,  the  human  interest  of  the  story.     Of  the  plot 
Itself  we  shall    not   speak.      It  is   ingeniously  constructed,  and 
there  is  a  certain  dramatic  unity  in  it,  in  spite  nf  its  ramiticationi. 
Often,  as  il  branches  off  into  new  fields  of  adventure,  now  to 
fuUnw  the  fortunes  of  one  actor,  now  of  another,  vhc  author  keeps 
the  several  threads  of  the  narrative  skilfull}*  in  baud,  and  all  are 
made    to  converge  to  one  common  centre  of  action.      The  dif* 
ferent    personages   of   the    story    are   admirably    individualized. 
There  is  a  force   and  distinctness  about  the  portraiture   which 
shows  tlic  hand  of  the  master  scarcely  less  than  the  admirable 
grouping,  Uie  vivid  contrails,  in  some  places,  and  the  graduated 
reseuiblauce^  in  auother,  indicate  the  master  mind  of  the  designer. 
How  grandly  the  central  figure  of  the  group — the  fine  old  Niccolo 
de  Lapi  —  stands  out  sturdy  and  bold,  in  all  bis  rugged  truthful- 
ness beside  the  silken  courtier,  Troilus,  the  beautiful  traitor,  the 
charmiug  villain,  whose  mission  it  is  to  seduce  women   and   to 
betray  men.     Scarcely  less  excellent  than  these  is  the  ]^ortrait  of 
the  good  old  trooper,   Faufulla,  in   whcun    tlie  simplictly  uf  the 
child  is  united  with  the  courage  of  the  hero  and  the  strength  of 
the  giant,  who  cuts  off  the  head  of  an  enemy  with  a  single  blow, 
and  sells  his  charger  to  buy  food  for  a  baby. 

Bui  if  there  be  a  bold  vigorous  handling  in  these  maacnline 
portraits,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch 
and  refiuemenl  of  treatment  discernible  in  the  womanly  iropcrson- 
alinus.  We  must  .speak  of  these  somewhat  more  in  detail,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  group — at  least,  as  it  appears  in  our  eyes-— is  not  to 
be  set  forth  without  some  minuteness  of  explanation.  What  we 
wish  to  say  is  this.  In  the  "  Maid  of  Florence  **  there  are  three 
principal  female  characters,  who  seem  to  represent  the  gradations 
of  feminine  chastity  and  corruption.  We  speak  merely  of  outward 
purity  and  impurity — the  contaniinatioB  of  the  body.    It  appears 

•  "  The  Mflid  of  Florence;  or.  Niccolo  dc  Lapi."    By  the  Marquli  ] 
D'AzrgUo,  Ex'PrioK  Muiisicr  of  Sudinia.     Tt&nUoLcd  firau^  ihe  ItaitiA  I 
FelgAte.  A.  Kl    3  i ols. 
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to  have  been  the  design  o(  ihe  author  to  show  how  circumstances, 
more  thuo  natural  disposilion,  make  the  difference  betwecu  the 
•xtrenies  of  womanly  purity  and  degradation  —  how  the  same 
matiucla  of  womanly  love,  existing  in  different  brea&ts,  one  way, 
voder  the  force  of  circumslanceB,  become  a  virtuous  wile,  and  the 
other  a  polluted  courtesan.  Ijaodaniia— the  Maid  of  Florence — 
daughter  of  Niccolode  L-npi,  is  the  incarnation  offemiuiuc  cliaslity; 
SeJvaggia,  daughter  of  Barloam,  the  Jew,  the  impersonation  of 
feminine  pollution.  'Ilie  one  has  a  noble-spirited,  loving  fatlier, 
who  protects  her;  the  other,  a  sordid,  unloving  father,  who  betrays 
ber.  ^>elvaggta,  whilst  yet  almost  a  child,  is  sold  to  a  weallhj 
profligate.  She  parses  from  one  protector  to  another  until  she 
becomes  the  follower  of  the  camp.  There,  in  the  midst  of  a  life 
of  rioloua  excitement,  she  liecomrs  acquainted  with  a  young 
aotdier,  na  virtuous  as  he  is  brave,  and,  fur  the  first  lime,  the  sealed 
waters  of  pure  womanly  love  are  unloosed  within  her,  and  she 
regards  with  instinctive  luuLhings  all  ihe  impure  environuieuts  of 
her  life.  She  would  give  up  everything  for  one  kind  word  from 
him  ;  she  would  wiltiugly  die  fur  his  sake.  This  youth — this 
Lambert— is  betrothed  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nicnolo  de  l.api 
— he  is  beloved  bv  the  other,  Laodumia.  This  Laodainin  is,  as  we 
have  said,  in  all  the  outwaid  circumstances  of  her  lite,  the  very 
antithesis  of  poor  Selvoggia.  She  is  exposed  to  outward  danger — 
at  one  moment,  indeed,  she  is  on  the  extremest  verge  of  rnin  ;  but 
circumstances  favour  her,  and  she  escapes. 

Now,  midway  between  lln'se  two  cxlmnes — between  the  chaste 
Laodamiaand  die  degraded  Selvaggia — is  Laodaniia'ssi.ster,  Lisa. 
Lisa  is  enamoured  of  a  t^ay  young  gallant — the  worthless  Truilus, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken — who  deludes  her  into  a  secret  and  a 
false  marriage,  deserts  her,  returns  again  that  he  may  betray  her 
ialher,  and  then  endeavours  tu  seduce  her  sister.  This  poor  Lisa, 
then,  is  not,  after  all,  a  wife,  though  she  is  Uie  mother  of  Troilua* 
child.  Outwardly,  she  is  contaniinated,  polluted,  degraded.  The 
world  would  speak  of  her  as  unchaste.  She  was  no  more  than  the 
mistress  of  Troilus.  The  mistress  is  the  link  between  the  wife  and 
the  courtesan.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  three  grodations  of  the 
womanly  stale.  All  had  cqaalty  loving  hearts.  The  vile  courtesan, 
Selvaggia,  under  favouring  circumstances,  would  hare  beeu  as 
good  Bud  as  faithful  a  wife  as  the  chaste  Laodamia.  She  would 
have  lived  and  she  would  have  died  for  her  lord.   . 

Now,  this  is  a  great  irtith — a  great  lesson.  It  is  one,  too,  to 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  tliere  is  a  growing  inclinaliou  to  listen. 
No  two  works  ia  R-spect  of  machinery  and  costume,  of  incident 
and  of  character,  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  Marquis  Azeglio's 
"  Maid  of  Florence,"  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  *'  Ruth."  And  yet  they 
breathe  much  tlie  same  spirit.  The  same  great  lesson  of  charity 
Bud  toleration  is  to  bo  learnt  from  them  both.  The  world  has 
been  much  too  prone  to  think  more  of  the  corruption  o(  the  body 
than  of  the  corruption  of  the  heart — to  believe  lliat  the  Ibrmer 
necessarily  indicates  the  latter,  and  to  take  no  accuuuV  oC  <:\xcw.u« 
stances.     It  is  to  be  hoped  tlial  ere  long  we  aUaW  \\i\\^  xaona 
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box,  or  be  stoved  nra^r  m  mtmf  m\ 
mIc  modUi  oI*  SeplcBber,  lor  iW  miwiil  oT  tbooe  «b«i,  ^han 
FftriiaaeiA  tu  aiUmK,bad  fiule  Iciane  far  eke  penual  crva  oTlAe 
poliUca]  Dorel  of  the  vcar.  And,  ra  tratk,  there  is  voch  to  be  leanrt 
from  -^ChaHes  IMmer."  It  u  at  good  nrndrng  as  M15  BiDe-boal» 
qvteashistnictiTe,aiKiafattiidred  limes  sore  avosiBg.  "  P 
coQDt  on  it,  demand  a  large  spice  of  tbe  deril,**  s^  Ji  _ 
Chalks  Drlmcr.  And  a  poKikal  norel  19  worth  litUe  ibat  basi 
•ome  oT  tbis  spice.  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  these  rcJii 
is  jast  enough  of  it,  ana  no  more.  There  is  oolfaiog  that  is  : 
**  within  the  liiniu  of  becoming  devUryJ*  fiat  there  is  spicv  itt' 
ahnost  every  page. 

Very   different   from   this   worlt    is   Mr.  Readers 
•  Chariet  Delmcr- 
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**  Cbristie  Johnstone."  *  It  is  a  book,  indeed,  *mi  ^^nerw.  Mr, 
Reade  describes  it  as  "  a  fauUy  but  genuine  piece  of  work."  Thai 
it  is  a  genuine  piece  of  work^  wc  see  plainly  cnougli,  hut  we  do 
not  very  clearly  recognize  its  faults.  If  we  were  to  judge  ii  by  a 
standard  with  which  it  was  never  intended  ihat  it  should  confornif 
it  would,  doubtJess,  be  very  e.asy  to  say  what  the  story  is  noi, 
because  it  is  verj-  easy  to  see  what  it  was  never  intendud  to  be. 
It  is  in  ail  respects  thoroughly  unconventional,  it  is  a  novel  not 
m  three  volumes,  but  in  one,  with  incident  and  character  suffi- 
cient for  a  novel  of  the  recognized  trade  dimensions,  and  heart 
enough  for  half  a  dozen  such  worlds.  Christie  Johnstone,  the 
heroine  of  the  story  which  bears  her  name,  is  the  orphan  daughter 
of  8  Newhavcn  fi!>herman.  She  is  one  of  Nature's  own  nubility, 
though  she  catches  and  she  cries  "  caller  herrin',"  and  has  a  rich 
Doric  brogue  past  all  denial.  We  do  not  know  whether  tbero  are 
many  such  young  fUh-wives  in  Newhaven,  but  if  iheie  are,  we 
should  like  vastly  lo  live  among  tlicni.  Some  may,  jierhaps,  say, 
that  there  are  not  many,  and  that  there  is  not  arte ;  but,  as  Lord 
Ipsdeu,  or  perhaps  the  author  through  Lord  Ipsden,  says,  '*  art  is 
not  imitation,  but  illusion;^  and  the  illusioUf  in  this  instance,  is 
assuredly  a  beautiful  one. 

As  a  piece  of  homely  pathos  going  straight  to  the  heart,  we 
know  nothing  more  exquisitely  touching  than  this  story  of 
*'  Christie  Johnstone.**  Many  of  the  incidents,  as  that  which  lulls 
how  one  of  these  Newhaven  fishermen  and  his  son  are  drowned  iu 
the  Firth,  and  how,  when  the  tidings  are  brought  in,  none  of  his 
comrades  have  the  heart  to  communicate  the  doleful  news  lo  tlie 
wife  and  mother, who  arewailing  their  return;  or  tlint  which  shows 
us  Christie  Johnstone  arresting  the  progress  of  the  fierce  drunkard, 
Sandy  Listou,  on  the  way  to  the  whiskey-shop,  and  daring  him 

10  strike  her  father's  daughter;  or. more  than  all,  that  in  which 
is  brought  so  vividly  before  us  Christie,  with  her  young  brother, 
putting  out  lo  sea  to  save  a  drowning  man,  a  bather,  who  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  l)de  —  are  described  with  a  power  and  a  truth- 
fulness rarely  excelled  in  modern  fiction.  The  manly  courage 
blended  with  the  maidenly  modesty,  educed  by  such  a  circumstance 
as  this,  beautifully  exhibit  both  the  true  lieroinc  and  the  true 
woman.  And  whilst  in  this  iho  skill  of  the  painter  of  character 
is  strikingly  developed,  there  is  a  minute  objeclivcness  in  the 
manner  in  which  all  llie  outer  adjuncts  of  this  exciting  scene  are 
described,  which  shows  that  Mr.  Reade  possesses  other  artistic 
qualities  than  these.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  in 
••  Christie  Johnstone"  a  rare  uiiiou  of  the  descriptive  and  the  dra- 
matic. Nothing  of  its  kind  could  be  much  better  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  great  lake  of  herrings  in  the  ihirteenlh  chapter. 

11  is  impossible  lo  read  it  without  partaking  of  the  excitement  of 
the  sport — without  almost  thinking  that  one  has  onc*s  hand  upon 
the  bui-!iting  net.  .Altogether,  indeed,  the  work  is  et\lirely  what 
the  author  says  of  it,  a  *'  genuine  ])iccr  of  work,"  and  wc  arc  inucli 

*  "  Christie  Johnstone."    A  Novel.    By  Cbarks  B*5ui«,  £.«\.,  ^^i\\\OT  u^ 
"Peg  Wo/Sufftoa." 
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mistalien  if  it  does  not  place  him  where,  mdeaiably,  he  cm^  to 
be,  in  the  front  rank  of  onr  popular  writers  of  fiction. 

Differing  greatly,  Sf^in,  from  *'  Christie  Johnstone/*  is  the  work 
\  which  iiuxt  presents  UHelC  to  our  notice — the  "  Life  and  Dcaih  ef 
Silas  Bamstorlie."*  It  is  noi  a  story  of  the  present  day.  Itisastory 
of  tHe  limes  of  the  Comraonweallh  and  the  Kesloratiou.  It  is  »■ 
illnstratiou  of  Uie  master^passiou  of  avarice.  Silas  Bam^arhe  ssQi 
himself  body  and  soul  to  Mammon.  In  his  unlioly  greed  be  IrMdi 
down  all  the  sympathies  and  affections  of  humanity.  He  ceases, 
indtH^rl,  ahuQst  to  he  a  man.  The  picture  is  a  revolting  one;  but 
it  is  drawn  nnth  no  common  power.  The  book  is,  altogether,  oos 
not  easily  to  be  thrown  aside.  It  is  extremely  unlike  Uie"8clNMl 
for  Dreamers."  It  belongs  to  a  different,  class  of  fiction.  Iftslead 
of  the  light  and  satirical,  we  have  tlie  grave  and  ibe  passionslfr 
'*  Silas  Bamstarke  "  is  gloomy  and  tragic.  There  is  something  hi 
it  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek  drama.  There  is  an  inevitable 
Nemesis  brooding  over  the  nnhappy  man,  as  ive  plainly  sec,  inm 
the  first.  ''  Wliai  profit  hath  he,  ihat  he  hath  laboured  for  the 
wind  ?  All  his  days  he  eatelh  in  darkmtss,  and  he  has  much 
sorrow  and  wrath  with  his  sickness."  So  saith  the  Preacher  of 
those  who  have  "  riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to  their  hurt.* 
The  sickness  of  Silas  Barnstarke  waa,lbe  plague;  and  he  perished 
miscmbly.  The  story  is  a  short  one;  bnl  it  is  full  of  incidcal 
and  full  of  character;  and  we  lay  it  aside  with  an  euhanccd 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  writer. 

But  any  record  of  the  current  literature  of  September  and 
October  would  be  most  imperfect  without  some  tiotice  of  tbo 
conipleliou  of  Mr.  Dickens'  last  serial  fiction.  "^  Bleak  Houpo** 
is  finished;  Jarndycc-and-Jamdyce  is  at  an  end.  They  wbo 
from  month  to  month  hare  dwelt  \tilh  eager  attention  on  tbe 
narrative  of  Ksther  Suinmerson,  have  now  placed  the  x'olumo  oa 
their  shelves,  often,  we  will  venture  to  say,  to  be  taken  down,  and 
wept  over  again,  with  new  interest  and  new  emotion. 

A  book  which,  Mr.  Dickens  himself  assures  us,  has  bad  more 
readers  than  any  of  his  former  works,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  criticism.  Bui  the  critic-,  nevertheless,  must  say  soDe- 
thing  about  it.  That  **  something^' is  very  easily  said.  **  Bleak 
House  "is,  in  some  respects,  the  worst  of  Mr.  Dickons*  fictionSi 
but,  in  many  more,  it  is  the  best. 

It  is  the  worst,  inasmuch  as  in  no  other  work  is  U>c  tendeno^ 
to  disagreeable  exaggeration  so  conspicuous  as  in  this.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  dramath  per$ofHB  moving  about  in  this  story, 
some  of  them  exercising  no  perceptible  influence  upon  its  aciioo 
or  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  'Ibey 
'disappear  from  the  sceue,  give  uo  sign,  and  when  wo  come  to 
look  back  upon  our  transient  acquaiulauce  uith  lliem,  we  begin  lo 
suspect  that  the  stor}' would  have  profiled  more  by"tharruoa 
than  by  their  company.**  Now  such  characters  are  only  ten'ice- 
able  in  fiction,  when  they  repi-esent  a  class,   and  souiethlng  ta 

•  *'  Thr  Life  and  Death  of  Silas  Barnstarkf,"  Fly  the  Author  of  the 
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gained  to  moralily,  if  nothinf^  lo  art.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
ihey  are  exagperalcd  excoplions,  and  represent  nothing  which  we 
have  ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  dreaoit  of,  we  cannot  hut  regard  them 
as  mere  excrescences  u-hich  we  should  hkc  to  see  pruned  away, 
or  what  conceivable  use,  for  example,  is  such  a  personage  as 
Mr.  Harold  Skinipole  ?  He  does  not  assist  the  story,  and,  apart 
from  llie  slory,  he  is  simply  a  monetrosily.  That  there  arc  a  prcat 
many  people  in  the  world  who  sit  lightly  under  their  pecuniary 
obligations  is  unhappily  a  fact,  but  if  Harold  Skimpoles  arc  mov- 
ing about  anywhere,  we  will  answer  for  it  that  they  do  not  meet, 
in  any  known  part  of  this  habitable  globe,  such  a  namhcr  of 
tolerant  and  accommodating  friends  as  Mr.  Dickens*  "  child  "  is 
represented  lo  have  encountered.  But,  leaving  such  personages 
as  Mr.  Skimpole,  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  Mr.  Cliadband  and  others,  lo 
advert  slightly  to  those  who  do  exercise  some  influence  upon  the 
dex'elopmcnt  uf  the  plot,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.Dickens 
has  committed  a  grave  error  in  bringing  together  such  a  number  of 
extraordinary  personages,  as  are  to  be  found  hnddled  en  masve  in 
this  romance,  the  Smatlweeds,  the  Krooks,  thcGuppys  and  others. 
As  for  poor  Miss  Flight,  we  recognize  her  presence  as  a  legitimacy, 
for  she  is  the  veritable  chorus  to  the  great  Chancery  tragedy, 
which  is  here  so  terribly  sustained,  even  lo  the  dark  catastrophe 
uf  the  death  of  the  young  victim.  But  is  it,  wc  ask,  within  the 
rightful  domain  of  true  art  to  make  the  unnatural  in  character  thus 
predominate  o»er  the  natural  ?  In  "Bleak  House,"  for  every  one 
natural  character  we  could  name  half  a  dozen  unnatural  ones  ;  for 
every  pleasant  personage,  half  a  dozen  painful  ones.  Such  cha- 
racters, for  example,  as  the  Smallweeds,  in  which  the  extreme  of 
physical  infirmity,  resulting  from  constitutional  decay,  is  painted 
with  a  sickening  minuteness,  arc  simply  revolting. 

There  is  nolliing,  indeed,  more  remarkable  in  "  Bleak  House'* 
than  ihe  almost  entire  absence  of  humour.  In  this  story  the 
grotesque  and  the  coulemptible  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
humorous.  There  are  some  passages  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Guppy 
which  raise  a  smile,  but  heyond  these  we  really  do  not  remember 
auylhiug  provocative  of  even  a  transient  feeling  of  hilarity.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  in  propuitiou  as  Mr.  Dickens  has 
ceased  lo  be,  what  he  was  once  believed  lo  be  only,  a  humorous 
writer,  he  has  been  warmed  into  a  pallietic  one.  The  pathos  of 
"  Bleak  House  ^  is  as  superior  to  that  of"  David  Coppcrficld,""  as 
"  David  Coppcrfield"  was,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  any  of  the 
autlitjr's  former  productions.  There  are  passages,  indeed,  in  it 
nhich  nothing  can  excel. 

The  chief  merit  of  "  Bleak  House'"  lies,  indeed,  in  these  de- 
tached passages.  Tliere  are  partif  which,  without  hesitation,  may 
be  prouounctd  more  powerful  and  more  lender  than  anything  that 
Diekens  ever  wtxile — but  the  whole  is  disappointing.  We  feel 
that  the  slory  has  not  been  carefully  constructed,  and  that  the 
undue  elaboration  of  minor  and  uniuiportaut  characters  crowding 
the  canvas,  and  blocking  up  the  space  at  the  aulhov^s  c<:)www%'nd> 
.  lias  compelled  auch  a  slarritig  over  of  rec^uVred  cx.pXa.u&.^Qti^  \.qn>«'u^'& 
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the  end  of  the  story,  that  the  reader  lays  down  tbe  last  number  of 
the  scries  scarcely  believing  thai  he  is  uot  to  bear  anything  mora. 
Tbe  want  of  art  is  apparent,  if  we  look  only  at  the  entire  wortt 
But  there  is  wonderful  art  in  Uie  working  out  of  some  of  tbe 
details.  The  narrative  of  the  )>nr£uil  of  Lady  Dedlock  may  be 
instanced  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  pieces  of  writing  in  tbe 
English  language.  There  is  profound  pathos,  as  there  is  aUo 
high  teaching,  in  the  description  of  tbe  death  of  the  poor  outcast, 
Joe ;  and  very  touching  too  is  the  sketch  of  tbe  last  momenu  of 
Ilichard  Carstairs,  done  to  death  by  his  Chancer}'  suit.  Of  single 
characters  there  are  some  at  least  i^hich  may  bo  cited  as  new  to 
Mr.  Dickens'  pages.  The  trooper,  George,  is  a  noble  fellow,  and 
we  are  always  right  glad  to  meet  him.  Caddy  Jellaby  is  anullicr 
who  never  comes  amiss  to  us.  Mr.  Bucket  is  a  purlrniithat  stands 
out  from  the  canvas  just  like  a  bit  of  life.  And  we  cannot  help 
thinking  tliat  poor  Kick,  with  bis  »o-character,  is  as  truthful  a  bit 
of  painting  as  there  is  in  the  whole  book.  Of  Mr.  Jamdyce  and 
Esther  Suinmerson  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  We  should  like 
to  have  Rubslanlial  faith  in  thu  existence  of  such  lovcable,  self- 
merging  natures,  wbellier  belonging  to  elderly  gentlemen  or  yonng 
maidens.  But  we  cannot  say  that  ive  hare.  Indeed,  tlic  finiS 
disposal  of  Esther,  after  all  that  bad  gone  before,  is  Komething 
that  so  far  transcends  the  limits  of  our  credulity,  that  we  arc  com- 
pelled ti>  pronounce  it  eminently  unreal.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther most  to  marvel  at  liim  who  transfers,  or  her  who  is  transferred 
from  one  to  another  like  a  bale  of  *;oods.  Neither,  if  we  could 
believe  in  such  an  incident,  would  our  belief  in  any  way  enhance 
our  admiration  of  the  heroine.  A  little  more  slreiigih  of  charocttr 
would  not  be  objecliouable — even  in  a  wife. 

We  have  instanced  these  defects, — defects  which  our  reosoD 
condemns, — defects  spoken  of  Ciininiouly  by  hundreds  and  llioU" 
sands  of  readers  in  nowise  professing  to  be  critics,  mainly  with 
the  intent  of  illustrating  the  wonderfnl  genius  of  the  writer,  whou 
grcalest  triumph  it  is  to  lake  the  world  captive  in  spite  of  these 
accumulated  heresies  against  nature  and  against  art.  Everybodv 
reads — everybody  admires  —  cvcryl>o(ly  is  delighted — everybody 
loves — and  yet  almost  everybody  finds  something  to  censure, 
something  to  condemn.  The  secret  of  all  this,  or,  rallier,  for  it  is 
no  secret,  the  fact  is,  thai  almost  every  page  of  the  book  is  instinct 
with  genius,  and  that  Charles  Dickens  writes  to  the  hearts,  not  to 
llie  beads,  of  his  readers.  It  is  easy  to  say, — as  we  liavc  said, 
and  not  falsely  either, — that  "Bleak  House**  is  nntrulbful.  If 
there  were  nut  wonderful  truthfulness  in  it,  it  would  not  have 
touched  so  many  hearts.  But  the  truthfulness  is  in  the  individual 
details;  it  is  truthfulness  in  untruthfulness.  There  are  minute 
traits  of  character, — little  scraps  of  incident, — small  touches  of 
feeling,  strewn  everywhere  about  the  book,  so  tmthful  and  so 
beautiful,  that  we  arc  charmed  as  we  read,  and  grieve  when  we 
can  read  no  lunger.  It  is  unreasonable  to  look  for  perfection  any- 
where, but  if  the  whole  of  such  a  work  as  **  Bleak  House  "  were 
equal  to  its  parts,  what  a  book  it  would  be ! 


Careless  of  all,  to  that  dread  room  I  went, 
And  hoard  tLeni  say  that  I  vas  penitent. 
They  gave  me  absolution,  and  again 
They  turned  me  forth  upon  the  busy  scene 
Of  the  cold  selfish  world,  a  bliglitcd  thing, 
A  wounded  flullerer,  with  a  broken  wing. 
Hopeless  nnd  fearless,  turned  me  forth  to  die, 
But  for  the  pity  of  one  watchful  eye. 

He  was  an  aged  man,  and  I  had  done 
Some  passing  kindness  to  his  only  son, 
He  saw  ine  wander  out  unmeaningly, 
And  when  he  knew  no  curions  eye  could  see, 
He  stole  forth  silently  unto  the  place, 
And  bent  a  searching  gaze  upon  my  face  ; 
**  It  is  the  samct"  he  said,  and  shook  with  fear, 
"  Accursed  torture  hath  wrought  strangely  here. 

"  Not  many  wcelis  ago  and  he  was  borne, 
Rejoicing  in  gay  manhood's  early  mom, 
To  those  unholy  cells,  an<l  now  he  shows 
like  one  m  whose  dull  veins  the  life-blood  froze. 
Chilled  by  the  rough  touch  of  untimely  age, 
Ah !  he  hath  studied  since  n  bitter  page 
Of  sorest  anguish,  and  ihe  deadly  strife 
Hath  been  to  him  as  years  of  commou  life.** 

He  bore  me  to  their  home,  where  many  a  day 

Tn  that  half  senseless  tranced  state  I  lay; 

He  watched  me  like  a  mother,  then  he  brought 

Their  prattling  infants  round  me,  "  for  if  aught 

Can  sUr  ibis  heavy  sorrow  it  will  bo 

Young  laughing  childhood's  artless  witchery." 

And  so  in  truth  it  was,  for  I  awoke 
From  that  dull  trance,  and  once  again  I  spoke. 
My  own  voice  startled  me  at  first;  it  seemed, 
I  talked  at  random,  and  as  one  who  dreamed. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  perchance  the  prayers 
Of  innocent  hearts  were  heard  for  me,  hut  airs. 
As  from  good  angel's  wings,  came  o'er  my  soul, 
So  did  sweet  childhood's  minh  my  hilteraess  control. 

Ere  long  T  left  them,  for  I  would  not  stay 
Within  that  hated  place  one  needless  dciy, 

*  ContiDued  from  p.  272. 
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It  vtm  m.  wtmj} 

Mr  rcTj  gut  w  ■hwi.Jj — HBce  mxtetl 

Had  Ic^  tine  mubky  with  nnr  ^ad  bean**  beftlt 

Tbesr  nKTeaeat  dov  «w  vemk  aitd  waveniig, 

Boidcft,  it  was  the  6aH  fiiat  Wat  or  vpnog. 

Bat  a  few  laoQlhs  wov  k«w,  bat  thtj  bad  abed 

Unliaidl/  mow*  apoo  my  fiided  bead, 

And  chilled  the  gcuciotu  caireat  of  in^  blood. 

Mj  weary  path  joBt  frkined  the  small  wood. 

So  dear  to  n>e  of  old.     Its  trees  were  bare 

Of  tbeir  green  mantle ;  Winter's  frozen  air 

Had  breathed  upon  them  ^tcmlr^  and  the  Spring 

WaTed  over  them  bnt  now  his  qnickeoiog  wing. 

O^er  me  bad  swept  a  winter  of  the  Kntl ; 

Upon  ita  frozen  breath  no  spring'airs  stole. 

I  waa  another  man — ray  heart  was  chilled ; 

Harder  and  hate/ul  Oioughts  mr  spirit  filled. 

It  seemed  not  so  at  first ;  whilst  yet  I  stayed 

Withiu  that  home  where  happy  children  played. 

My  bitter  sleep  was  brokeo  by  the  sound 

Of  sweetest  mufdc  floating  gaily  round 

My  opening  ears,  and  for  a  psMing  hour 

The  melody  of  those  soft  strains  had  power 

To  chann  my  chafed  spirit  as  it  rose 

To  waking  consciotisness  of  all  its  woes. 

Too  soon  perchance  I  left  them  ;  for  there  grew 

Strange  bitterness  within  me,  till  I  knew 

No  fellowship  uf  sou}  with  living  thing; 

From  man  1  tnmed  with  loathing,  and  would  fling 

My  imprecations  o'er  him  ;  c*en  the  flight 

Of  merry  birds  around  mc»  or  the  sight 

Of  tlie  gay  things  which  fill  the  air,  I  cursed; 

I  bated  all,  and  what  was  happiest,  worst. 

This  grew  not  up  at  once,  hut  day  by  day ; 
To  its  first  risings  I  had  given  wny  ; 
Like  the  fresh  trembling  ilakcs  which  silently 
Shoot  o'er  some  pool,  beneath  the  clear  cold  sky, 
At  quiet  midnight :  the  new  field  but  now 
Beneath  the  feet  of  dancing  elves  would  bow; 
With  silent  course  a  stubborn  strength  it  gains. 
And  thick-ribbed  ice  the  restless  water  chains  ; — 
And  so  my  heart  was  hardened,  and  hecnme 
Meet  for  the  tempter's  purjiose.     Uitter  shame, 
Remembrance  of  intolerable  wrong, 
A  maddened  thirst  for  yengcance,  fierce  and  stroDg 
As  love  of  life  in  youth,  together  glowed 
M'iihin  my  burning  soul.     No  mark  I  showed 
For  outward  notice,  but  it  spread  within, 
Till  1  grew  ripe  for  every  dcad\5  sax. 
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I  dwelt,  too,  in  a  migbly  city,  where 
None  knew,  uone  toved  me  ;  the  refreshing  air 
Of  unbought  kindness  never  healed  the  smart 
Of  lonely  sorrow.     On  a  sLrickeu  heart. 
More  darkly  than  the  roiccless  desert,  frowns 
The  populous  solitude  of  uoisy  towns; 
For  I  have  stood  and  seen  ihem  by  the  hour 
Pass  and  repass,  a?  the  wind's  ceaseless  power 
Drives  wave  on  wave  towards  some  beaten  shore, 
And  some  would  saunter  by,  as  wishing  more 
To  sec  and  to  be  seen,  than  uught  beside. 
And  slop^  and  talk,  and  gaze  on  cither  side  ; 
While  some,  with  liasty  foot  and  eager  eye. 
And  moving  lips  which  spake  not,  hurried  by: 
The  bounding  step  of  youth,  the  busy  tread 
Of  calculating  manhood,  and  the  liead 
Whose  palsi<rd  shake  moved  quicker  than  the  feet 
Tile  strong  staff  scarce  supported ;  all  would  meet 
Within  that  crowded  passage;  yet  from  all 
My  weary  gaze  saw  daily,  there  would  fall 
On  me  no  look  of  recognition  ;  none 
Smiled  when  iliey  saw  me.    As  the  misty  sim 
Shines  coldly  on  the  ice-field,  evciy  eye 
Gazed  on  me  as  it  passed  unmeaoingly. 
This  was  to  be  alone — to  be — to  live — 
Within  a  swarming  hive,  where  none  would  give 
One  kind  thought  to  me,  or  one  cheerful  word, 
My  mind  turned  in  upon  itself,  and  stirred 
Still  bitterer  hatred  up,  and,  harder  thought. 
Until  to  deepest  crime  niy  soul  was  brought 

T  often  mused  upon  the  cnrsed  charge 
Which  had  sapped  all  my  peace,  and  then  at  large 
My  evil  thoughts  would  wander.     Could  it  be 
That  in  sucli  lore  there  was  reality  ? 
And  yet  why  not  ?  since  in  us  and  around 
These  unseen  spirits  dwell ;  and  who  shall  bound 
Tlicir  power  and  presence?     Deep  within  my  sou 
The  tainted  spot  was  spreading,  till  the  whole 
Grew  sick  and  cankered ;  in  the  early  hour 
Of  my  mind^s  youth,  this  evil  love  of  power, 
lake  some  foul  plant  in  springtime,  scarce  was  seen 
Amidst  the  general  burst  of  varioiis  green. 
Now  all  beside  had  withered  ;  it  remained, 
And  spread  oVr  all ;  the  poisonous  stock  retjuned 
Its  blighting  nature ;  and  T  fain  would  learn 
Secrets  of  power  from  which  pure  spirits  tiuti 
With  holy  loathing;  for  I  sought  to  know 
Forbidden  things  the  enemy  can  show. 

Nay,  start  not,  Oscar ;  thou  hast  nought  to  fear ; 
1  hare  no  tale  to  teU  of  forms  which  scaie 
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The  feeble  dream  of  crones,  and  grace  so  well 

The  idle  fables  williered  doUrds  lell 

To  tremblinR  cars;  it  was  not  Urns  I  knew 

That  my  bad  vows  were  heard,  and  that  1  drew 

Power  more  than  man's  from  evil  communing: 

Yet  I  have_/e//  llial  presence,  like  the  wing 

Of  unseen  birds  beating  the  tremulous  air. 

Unholy  strength  was  given  roe  to  dare 

To  listen,  in  the  silent  breath  of  even, 

For  voices  which  came  not  from  things  of  heaven ; 

Nor  from  the  lips  of  feeble,  earth-bom  men, 

Unlieard  by  those  around  me  ;  yet,  e'en  then, 

Distinct  to  me,  though  dull  and  acccntless, —  ' 

The  shadow  of  a  voice.     I  could  not  guess 

Whence  it  came  to  mc  ;  for  its  piercing  sound, 

Which  reached  my  inmost  soul,  came  floating  round. 

Upon  the  pulses  of  the  general  air, 

Like  distant  echoes — heard  now  here,  now  there. 

And  in  my  dreams  I  saw  a  shadowy  form, 

*r  was  still  the  same — scarce  seen — as  when  a  storm 

O'er  canopies  the  heaven,  and  casts  a  gloom 

0*cr  dusky  portraits  in  some  ancient  room. 

Yet,  though  half  veiled  in  gloom,  *t  was  sometiincs  turned 

More  full  upon  mc,  and  my  sense  discerned 

Majestic  beauty  ;  yet  it  was  not  fair. 

Nor  pleased  the  gazer*s  eye :  for  gathered  there 

Blackness  of  woe  and  hate  ;  and  ever  still 

A  scornful  smile  dwelt  on  it,  which  might  iill 

The  boldest  heart  willi  shuddering.     1  have  seen 

Those  features  waking;  stiHing crowds  have  been 

Thick  jammed  together,  so  that  men  might  tread. 

Upon  the  living  floor,  from  head  to  head ; 

But  in  a  moment  I  have  caught  that  eye, 

And  been  alone  \vilh  it,  tho'  all  were  by. 

For  power  I  thirsted  ;  power  ivas  granted  me  ; 

And  all  I  asked  for,  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 

Put  freely  in  my  hands, — wealth,  honour,  fame, 

(For  tho'  none  loved,  yet  many  feared  my  name) 

The  cloying  sweets  of  sense — aud,  dear  to  pride. 

The  joy  of  devils,  hatred  gratified. 

True  these  were  mine ;  yet  ever  with  them  all, 

A  settled  sense  of  misery  would  fall 

Upon  my  burdened  spirit;  with  a  srailo 

Of  scornful  hatred  all  was  granted  ;  while 

An  aching  unreality  possessed 

Each  promised  joy,  and  tortured  my  torn  breast. 

E'en  while  enjoyed,  mere  shadows  they  would  seem, 

The  unreal  phantoms  of  a  busy  dream. 

My  sense  was  imdeceived,  and  forced  to  know, 

'*^' hat  meu  call  matter,  as  a.  juggVvn^  ^hovr. 
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A  fieellng  picture  painted  on  the  mind, 
Which  was  not,  iho'  'l  was  felt, — all  undefined, — 
Grasped  at  in  vain  when  present,  and  when  gone. 
Leaving  behind  no  trace  to  look  upon. 
This  poisoned  every  ple.isure  ;  fur  I  grew 
To  doubt  of  all  tiling's,  so  that  I  scarce  knew 
Whether  1  was,  or  not — or  wlicther  there 
Were  anj  round  me.     Forms  I  saw  Ihcin  wear, 
Or  sometimes  thought  I  saw,  yet  scarce  could  say. 
Perchance  I  walked  in  sleep,  and  so  did  they. 
Oh  !  it  was  horrible,  to  live  in  doubt 
Of  mine  own  self,  and  all  things  round  about. 
And  when  I  asked  for  light,  the  evil  one 
Would  smile  in  bitterness,  and  from  the  sun 
With  which  he  seemed  lo  lighten  me,  would  cast 
A  Uiicker  darkness  o*er  me  than  the  past. 

I  cannot  tell  thee  all.     Yet  this  I  may; 

It  was  a  hateful  senice,  day  by  day : 

My  sad  heart  smote  me  ;  oft,  I  longed  to  be, 

Mvseir  again,  in  any  weakness  free. 

Yel  that  was  past;  it  was  a  fearful  stake 

I  played— and  lost,  and  never  more  could  break 

Tlie  viewless  fetters  wound  about  my  soul. 

Which  held  my  raging  spirit  in  coutroul. 
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Alen  called  me  mad ;  they  said  that  racking  pain, 
And  torturing  solitude  had  crazed  my  brain; 
For  that  1  spoke  to  shadows,  things  of  nought, 
The  mocking  phantoms  of  diseased  thought. 
That  when  1  felt  a  presence  which  1  deemed 
The  mighty  evil  one,  I  idly  dreamed ; 
And  spoke  unmeaningly,  as  dreamers  do. 
Time  has  been  since,  when  I  have  thought  so  too  : 
When  puzzled  memory,  brooding  on  that  lime, 
Its  features  strange,  its  anguish  and  its  crime. 
Haft  gazed  upon  them  till  my  sight  would  ache. 
As  men  look  back  on  visions  when  ihey  wake. — 
Tlie  tangled  web  a  vagraDt  fancy  weaves, 
Perpleiced  with  contradictious,  till  she  leaves 
The  restless  head,  more  weary  for  its  sleep, 
Whilst  o'er  the  wakened  mind  there  still  will  creep. 
The  uneasy  sense  of  tossed  and  troubled  ihouglit. 
Whate'er  it  was — or  true  or  false — it  brought 
l!)eep  misen*  o'er  me.     Living  hope  bad  fled, 
And  with  its  flight,  the  heart  of  life  was  dead ; 
Yet  with  despair  there  came  a  cei-tain  joy 
(Sure  thus  the  fiends  arc  made) :  I  could  employ 
My  evil  powers  for  evil ;  I  could  wreak 
Mj'  hatred  on  mankind,  for  they  would  seek 
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Help  from  mc  la  their  need,  and  couosd  wise, 

Beyond  the  sltill  of  man.     Before  my  eyes 

Wbut  secret  ibings  were  spread  !  as  some  tall  spire 

Draws  from  llie  threatening  cloud  the  liquid  fire 

Of  deadly  lightning,  so  there  came  to  me, 

All  various  forms  of  crime  and  misery. 

Tlie  ifcak  were  there,  beoaue^e  their  strengtli  was  small, 

Whilst  Ibeir  fierce  hearts  burned  hotly ;  Uiey  would  call, 

A  greater  might  than  theirs  to  nerve  their  arm, 

And  deal  against  their  foes  the  blighting  charm, 

Of  some  fiend*s  mischief.     Wives  would  come  to  seek 

Some  potent  spell  of  power  enough  to  break 

The  wanton  chains  which  other  eyes  had  thrown 

O'er  faithless  hearts  which  should  bo  theirs  alone. 

The  spendthrift  heir  sought  to  me,  lo  be  told 

How  long  the  grudged  life  of  age  would  bold. 

The  wealth  he  hungered  for,  away  from  him. 

The  faded  cheek,  and  sunkeu  eye-ball  dim, 

Would  ask  for  youthful  bloom,  or  secret  arts, 

To  win  again  the  homagti  of  young  hearts. 

And  all  I  loved  to  torture,  whilst  1  seemed 

To  help  them  on  to  what  their  fancy  deemed 

Would  give  them  happiness;  with  evil  guile 

I  had  been  cheated;  and  my  heart  would  smile. 

In  verj-  bitterness  of  mirth,  to  see 

How  ihcy  all  fluttered  on  uneasily 

Into  the  web  whose  tangling  meshes  crossed 

Their  onward  path,  till  trutli  and  hope  were  lost. 

Before  their  straining  eyes,  wild  fancy  shed 

Her  idly-brilliant  lights  'ind  they  were  led 

To  plunge  their  sinking  footsteps  deeper  yct- 

Oh  f  these  are  horrors  1  windd  fain  forget: 

For  1  could  tell  thee  tales  of  woe,  which  would 

Harrow  thy  spirit  up,  and  send  thy  blood 

Back  ou  thy  freezing  heart;  such  misery, 

As  e'eu  in  evil  dreams  young  hearts  ne'er  see. 

Until  the  morning  dews  have  passed  away, 

And  they  are  scorched  and  faint  at  hot  noonday. 

Amongst  the  rest,  an  aged  father  came, 

Not  aged  to  weakness;  one  in  whom  the  flame 

Of  life  burned  strongly  yet;  his  spirit  nursed 

Longings  of  base  ambiliou;  to  be  first 

Amongst  his  fellow  slaves,  by  any  arts; 

It  mattered  not  to  him  that  bleeding  hearts 

Were  trampled  jnecemcal  duwn  :  his  restless  eye 

Gleamed  with  the  timid  glance  of  cmel^. 

*Twa8  a  foul  story  boldly  spoken;  hung 
No  sense  of  shame  upon  his  practised  tongue 
Its  hesitating  weight:  straight  on  he  s\)QkQ: 
He  started  not,  when  first  \»\s  evVVNavoVti 
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On  bis  own  listening  ear,  nor  blushed  the  n*bilc; 
His  blinded  sonl  was  darkened  thro*  long  guile. 
Envy  and  chilling  ai'arice  had  grown 
With  his  heart's  growth,  and  made  it  hard  as  stone. 

lie  bad  a  daughter.     Fair  ebe  was,  he  said, 
And  good  as  tuir;  upon  the  low-bom  maid 

I  Couot  Berlram'ti  gar.e  had  rested.     He  had  seen. 
And  loved  as  such  men  love;  for  he  had  been 
Wedded  from  youlli  to  pleai>ure  ;  tliworled  ne'er, 
And  with  an  insnlcut  and  haughty  air. 
He  wooed  oM  Weimar's  daughter :  deeuaiug  here^ 
That  he  did  honour  unto  one  as  pure 
As  e'er  was  lieart  uf  virgin  iuuocence. 
Although  he  sought  her  lightly;  but  the  leuce 
Of  maiden  modesty  he  found  too  strong; 
Yet  still  he  ignorantly  decmetl,  e'er  Jong, 
He  should  betray  her  heart;  tho*  not  a  word, 
Of  looser  love  ihe  high-souled  maiden  heard. 
As  iu  some  northern  foi'est's  depth,  the  breeze. 
When  Spring's  warm  breathing  woos  Uie  whispering  trees. 
From  fealliery  pine,  and  tufted  cedar  shakes. 
In  showers  of  sparkling  dust,  the  gntlicrcd  Hakes 
Of  parted  W  inter's  snow,  btr  spirit  cast 
Each  evil  ihouglit  away,  and  so  there  passed. 
No  shade  upon  its  briglitness.     Bertram's  pride 
It  strangely  moved,  that  he  should  be  denied. 
The  flying  good  more  fiercely  he  pursued. 
With  other  eyes,  than  he  had  ever  viowcd 
Anoilier  maiden.  Bertha  now  he  saw. 
His  lawless  will  had  ever  been  his  law, 
An  untamed  spirit  chafed  beneath  the  rein, 
Yet  belter  lovc<i  the  damsel  for  his  pain. 
And  he  would  offer  all  to  win  her  hand, 
His  knightly  name,  his  castle,  and  broad  land. 
But  BurlLa  heeded  not.     There  was  a  lime. 
E'er  she  had  linked  his  name  with  thought  of  crime, 
^Vhen  it  may  chance  that  such  a  suit  had  given, 

I   To  his  dark  soul  that  choicest  gift  of  heaven 
The  ^Gvry  brightness  of  Love's  opening  Hower, 
The  fresh  fond  heart  of  woman's  morning  hour. 
But  lliat  was  passed :  nor  had  she  seen  him  more, 
Save  at  old  Weimar's  bidding :  for  his  door 
Was  open  to  Uie  Count;  and  he  woulil  fain, 
That  iiuch  a  suit  the  damsel's  ear  sboidd  gain. 
He  feared  him  nut,  nor  loved  him ;  but  to  be 
Thus  linked  iu  blood  with  old  nobility, 
Moved  his  base  spirit:  so  he  would  that  I, 
Upon  bis  child,  the  blddeu  art  should  try. 

And  so  he  brought  me  home,  and  made  me  known. 
Uato  the  damsel  as  his  friend  alone, 
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'  And  she  suspected  not  a  hid  inleni, 
Nor  anght  had  heard  of  me ;  and  so  I  went, 
Secure  iu  heartless  craft :  but  on  my  eyes, 
There  burst  a  vision  decked  in  gorgeous  dyes, 
Bright  forms  of  beauty;  as  in 'dreamy  sleep 
Float  round  Konie  holy  maid  high  uatch  to  keep. 
For  she  was  passing  fair;    such  heavenly  Itgbt 
Was  shed  around  her  that  my  fading  Kight, 
Like  the  spent  wave,  against  a  thwarting  rock. 
Fell  baffled  and  abashed  :   as  by  the  shock 
Of  lightning-s  sharpest  glancing;  when  the  eye 
0*erpowercH  by  splendour,  sees  uncertainly 
But  dizzy  motes  which  fill  llic  peopled  air. 
And  having  seen  her,  scarcely  did  I  dare 
Again  upon  that  dazzling  form  to  gaze. 
Sure  llicre  was  fasciuatiou  iu  her  face. 
So  did  it  hold  my  captive  eye  in  thrall, 
For  I  must  gaze,  and  gazing  ventured  all. 
And  she  was  pure — not  purer  falling  snow; 
Simple  as  childhond's  laugh  ;  she  did  but  know 
That  I  was  Weimar's  friend,  and  so  she  spoke 
With  innocent  boldness,  for  her  father's  sake, 
A  welcome  greeting  to  me.    I  became 
Their  frequent  guest,  until  the  hidden  Bame, 
Which  they  would  have  me  kindle  in  her  breast. 
By  my  bad  power  my  yielding  soul  confessed. 
And  she  subdued  my  unresisting  heart 
By  spells  of  mightier  force  lliau  magic  art. 

Yet  none  suspected  me,  and  so  I  grew 

More  intimate  each  day.     And  lilUe  kuew 

That  crafty  Evil  Oue  who  led  me  on, 

Step  afler  step,  the  healing  light  which  shone 

Into  my  bosom's  darkness.     Sin  to  sin 

Ue  deemed  me  adding,  and  that  he  should  win 

More  certainly  my  soul.     Yet  virtuous  love 

Was  kindling  iu  me,  lighted  from  above. 

They  were,  perchance,  the  last  far-buried  seeds 
Of  kindlier  human  feelings  ;  evil  weeds 
Had  poisoned  all  besides :  but  these  still  kept 
The  principle  of  life,  although  they  slept 
Unkuown,  unthought  of,  till  the  quickening  ray 
Of  her  souPs  sunshine  woke  them  into  day. 
Twns  long  before  T  whispered  to  her  car — 
My  full  heart  wildly  tossed  by  hope  and  fear — 
The  love  I  bore  her  :  not  unmoved,  it  seemed. 
She  heard  the  whisper.     In  that  joy,  I  deemed 
All  sorrow  passed  with  me.     From  out  the  cloud 
So  thick  and  stilling,  which  had  grown  to  shroud 
My  darkened  soul,  there  poured  a  golden  light 
Pure  as  the  dawu  of  Heaven,  so  %o{l  axidbn^Vvt. 
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I  could  not  think  of  darkness.     It  were  long 
To  tell  thee  all  thai  followed.     Dee])  and  strong 
Was  Weimar's  anger;  yet  at  last  we  won 
h    His  grudged  consent,  and  Berlba  was  my  own. 

And  even  now  was  loosed  the  icy  chain  j 

The  natural  current  of  my  blood  again 

Flowed  as  in  Man.     Nor,  hcnceforOi,  sought  I  more 

That  cursed  presence:  yet  IIK  gave  not  o'er 

His  captive  victim  so  j   but  ever  came 

First  mild,  with  specious  smiles,  but  then  in  flame 

With  thrcatenings  terrible  to  sense,  if  I, 

His  plighted  slave,  should  ever  dare  deny 

The  deadly  compact  which  had  linked  my  soul 

To  his  accursed  power ;  sometimes  his  control 

Seemed  broken  for  a  time,  and  I  was  free. 

But  then  in  dreams  he  would  revisit  ine — 

His  power  was  great  in  dreams — and  then  I  woke 

In  breathless  agony;  and,  waking,  spoke 

As  dying  men  may  speak,  in  sight  of  death, 

With  the  last,  suruggling,  agonized  breath. 

She  was  m^*  succour :  for  a  holy  air 

Floated  around  her;  and  He  did  not  dare 

Invade  lliat  sacred  presence:'  God's  own  might 

Dwelt  in  her  innocence,  and  put  to  flight 

Tiie  hated  powers  of  evil;  she  would  still 

»My  troubled  spirit  oft :  all  thoughts  of  ill 
Floated  at  once  away  when  she  was  nigh, 
As  rising  waves  bear  with  tliem  silently 
The  gathered  leaves  which  playful  winds  Iiave  borne 
And  laid  upon  the  shore;  but  deep  would  mourn 
My  stricken  heait,  for  I  was  yet  the  prey 
Of  doubt  and  darkness  ;  as  the  trembling  spray 

»Some  light  bird's  foot  hath  left,  which  trembles  still, 
Aly  spirit  shook  c'eu  with  departing  ill. 
I  heard  her  speak,  oh  !  those  were  angel  sounds ; 
This  dull  cold  heart  at  their  remembrance  bounds 
She  spoke  of  faith;  my  swelling  Uioughts  would  heave; 
Oh  how,  like  her,  I  tliirsted  to  believe  1 

In  youth's  fresh  fragrance  my  whole  heart  had  bowed 
With  questionless  submission,  but  the  crowd 
Of  hard,  bold  doublings  long  had  brooded  there, 
And  choked  my  soul's  breath  with  the  poisonous  air 
Of  their  proud  reasonings,  till  I  could  not  be 
A  child  in  innocent  simplicity- 
It  was  a  fearful  struggle ;  and  the  night 
Of  hopeless  gloom,  but  for  her  holy  light, 
Had  gathered  thickly  round  me;  in  the  hour 
•f  present  evil  her  o'ennaslering  power 
Still  set  my  spirit  free;  and  she  would  sing 
"^ith  richer  inehdy  than  birds  of  spnu^ 
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To  toothe  ay  UoaMed  soul,  mod  win  agaiD 
Gala  Ao^ghlB  of  femn  to  rtsit  this  raci^  brain. 

BEKTBA. 

*  Coae  walk  vith  me,  *t  will  clieer  Lby  ^irit,  lore. 
And  we  will  listen  while  the  cusb&t  dore 
Speaks  sofUy  to  lus  mate,  and  stirs  the  air 
As  the  light  gales  which  on  their  sweet  breath  bear 
The  wild  flower's  rragrancc — stirs  the  glassy  face 
or  the  broad  lake  which  sleeps  in  the  embrace 
Of  slumbering  trees  which  throng  its  shaded  bank.** 

IIADBIAN. 

"  I  cannot  walk  with  ibce ;  of  old  I  drank 
Full  drau(,'hls  of  nature's  sounds  right  eagerly. 
It  was  my  boyhood's  pleasure  Blill  to  be 
A  watchful  listener  to  the  under  notes 
Of  her  sweet  voice,  to  hear  each  song  which  floats 
Upon  the  etenings  gale,  or  at  midday 
My  listless  length  in  the  long  grass  to  lay. 
Hearing  the  insect's  hum ;  the  general  sound 
Of  living  happiness  wtiich  echoes  round 
The  joytiil  earth;  but  1  am  altered  now. 
Slern  sorrow  seu  l)er  seal  upon  my  brow. 
These  sounds  of  joy  are  not  for  men  like  me.** 

And  I  had  broke  from  her;  but  suddenly 
As  from  an  augeVs  lyre  sweet  notes  I  heard 
iSuuUiiug  ihe  ruiHed  breast,  dark  sorrow  stirred. 
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Say  not  all  nature's  notes  are  gay, 

That  every  sound  rejoices, 
Tliat  earth  and  air,  where'er  we  stray, 

Are  full  of  happy  voices ; 
Oh  say  not  all  around  is  glad 
And  only  thou  art  sad. 

Though  joy  and  lore  in  every  tree 
The  merry  birds  are  whispering. 

Though  every  bush  is  full  of  glee. 

As  leaves  with  dew-drops  glistening. 

Yet  mournful  notes  are  walled  high 

In  moruiug's  breath  and  evening's  sigh. 

Go  stand  in  yonder  tangled  brake 

While  bright-leafed  fern  is  glancing: 

Those  branching  stems  safe  covert  make 
For  the  dappled  fawn's  light  dancing. 

List!  (as  the  timitl  creatures  fly, 

With  bounding  fool  mosv  no\ftt\c»\■5^, 
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To  that  deep  note,  which  all  around 

llie  heatherf  glen  is  waking. 
The  mother's  call;  as  sad  a  sound 

As  the  sob  whua  hearts  are  breaking. 
As  plaintive  and  as  wild  a  tone, 
As  listening  ear  butli  kiiowu. 

Or  stand  beside  the  sea. 
When  its  long  swell  sullenly 

Sweeps  o'er  the  luncly  beach  ; 
Or  listen  for  the  uotes. 
Which  as  thro'  rocks  it  floats, 
The  sighing  breeze  can  teach 
To  echo's  mournful  voice,  on  the  wild  hill>  lonely  reach. 

Then  mark  the  sea  bird's  cry. 
As  steadily  they  (1y, 
Tlieir  wild  and  watchful  eye 
Fixed  keenly  upon  thee. 
Their  long  wings  outstretched  wide, 
is  they  reer  from  side  to  side, 
'A.nd  seem  ai  will  Ki  ride 
All  motionless  and  still  on  the  breezes  of  the  sea. 

All — alt  are  mournful  sounds, 

And  meet  for  mourner's  ears. 
Not  for  the  heart  which  guily  huunds, 

And  eyes  which  ne'er  knew  tears, 
Are  Nature's  beauties  planned  alone, 
Or  timed  her  various  tone. 

The  brightness  and  the  glory 

Of  the  flnzzling  sunht  day. 
And  tlie  glad  bird's  ceaseless  story, 

As  tlie  merry  roundelay 

Bursts  forth  from  every  spray ; 
These  are  for  dancing  hearts  and  laughing  eyes, 

But  there  are  other  dyes 
Of  soberer  beauty  :  there  arc  wreathing  clouds. 

And  sofleuitig  mist  which  shrouds 
Day's  garii^h  splendour,  so  thiit  eyes  which  weep 

Find  soothing  Nature  keep 
Time  with  tlieir  sadness;  whispered  murmurs  speak 

To  hearts  which  almost  break 
In  kindred  notes,  the  sorrow-stricken  ear 

LoTCth  right  well  to  bear. 

There  was  a  day  when  she  would  have  me  go 
And  worship  with  ber ;  little  did  she  know 
My  cold  bean's  strangeness  from  iu  OT\\y  \jOtA, 
Jts  cursed  friendship  with  the  powers  ab^iOYwA. 
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She  voald  not  be  ikaMyOMd  to  I  vent : 
It  iru  jut  fwst  tbe  hoi^  di^  erf  Lent ; 
Aod  Eaiter  hjmim  tm«  vp  m  fiiD-roiced  tide, 
£*eD  as  we  cnleiedy  to  the  Cracified. 

F«iihlMS  I  momI  UBOog  tlae  futhful  thnog ; 

Yet,  as  I  nniBed,  tbe  power  of  bolj  cong 

Cune  nraetif  o'er  mj-  sooL     I  tboogbl  of  dns 

Wlwn  my  own  KD&nt  toogne  had  leuned  totk  lays : 

I  &aw  my  aaotbcf^  Sarm — her  tender  eye. 

As  for  ber  child  the  pletded  eaimatlj. 

Mr  life  was  ^read  bdoie  »e ;  all  its  hoes 

of  SID  and  merer ;  and  I  coald  not  choose 

Id  that  blest  boor,  but  raiie  a  stiUf^iDj^  prarer. 

Half  Hingtd  by  hope — half  stifled  by  despair. 

UpOD  the  Merciful  1  dared  to  call. 

And  eren  with  tbe  prayer  there  seemed  to  lall 

Upon  toy  parched  dir  heart,  which  so  long  knew 

Nor  rain,  nor  verdure,  a  reO^sbing  dew, 

As  tbe  first  dew  of  herbs,  when  each  stalk  plays 

With  erentDg*8  balmy  breath  io  summei  days. 

Sweet  airs  of  mercy  o*er  my  spirit  stole, 

And  loused  the  very  fellers  of  my  soul. 
Yet  bad  I  conflicts  ofl ;  in  visions  still 
My  soul  was  hauuLed  by  the  powers  of  iU. 
Sometimes  I  dreamed  of  cvcr>'  painted  show, 
Which  sparkles  gaily  with  ambition's  glow — 
The  golden  palace,  and  Uie  hum  of  men 
Thronging  its  courts  with  service;  Fancy,  then. 
Took  up  tlie  half-heard  buzz,  and  with  my  name 
Sounded  the  rising  breath  of  empty  fame. 
But  with  it  all,  I  heard  a  ceaseless  noise. 
Dull,  accentlcss,  yet  piercing,  then  a  voice 
Would  ever  whisper  in  my  lialf-slunned  ears. 
So  low  its  silver  strains,  none  else  could  hear,-^ 

**  This  is  not  peace  ;  fly  hence  and  be  at  rest^ 
Where  faith  shall  calm  and  hope  shall  glad  thy  breast." 
E'en  as  1  woke  1  heard  thai  heavenly  tone ; 
It  seemM  like  Bertha's  voice  ;  but  when  alone. 
How  fiercely  raged  tlie  strife,  oh  !  none  can  lell ; 
Willi  what  black  vengeance  yawn  the  gulfs  of  hell 
For  those  who  sport  with  sin.     The  happy  song, 
Which  holy  hearts  still  chaunt  who  pass  along 
The  untainted  path,  their  virgin  spirits  free 
As  childhood's  babbling,  singing  joyfully. 
Their  song  of  Faith  and  Hope  1  could  not  learn  ; 
Strange  doubts  oppressed  nie,  and  could  but  discern, 
Clad  in  dark  clouds  of  vengeance,  black  with  storm, 
Thti  guiding  hand  and  ibu  ima^nc^  ^ovm 


THE   WEIRD   UAH. 

Of  the  Almiglily  Judge.     Sad  years  pas  ed  on 

Before  the  misU  of  unbelief  were  gone. 

They  clung  to  mr  sick  &oaI»  and  tainted  all 

Life's  purity  ;  and  ever  would  they  fall 

Upon  the  brightest  joy.    They  fled  at  last, 

And  I  could  breathe  at  will,  as  one  safe  passed 

Through  sulphurous  gales  into  a  purer  air. 

Long  time  did  she,  as  some  pure  spirit,  cheer 

My  struggling  conflict  onward  ;  long  she  gave 

Fresh  strength  to  my  faint  heart,  when  o'er  the  wave 

Of  coming  woe,  she  poured  her  full-toned  song 

Of  faithful  hope  and  resignation  ;   long 

She  was  the  spring  of  after-joy,  when  life 

Flowed  in  a  smoother  current,  free  from  strife. 

She  was  thy  mother,  Oscar !  oh !  how  sore 

An  anguish  fell  upon  me,  when,  once  more, 

I  turned  alone  on  life  from  her  closed  grave — 

Bat  then  I  knew  that  she  was  sent  to  save 

An  erring  soul ;  and  I  could  meekly  bow 

To  God's  high  will,  and  with  a  patient  tow 

Of  belter  service — from  a  bleeding  heart 

Bless  His  great  name  who  sent  the  sorer  smart 

The  oM  man  paused  ;  for  there 

Was  gathering  the  big  tear 

Witliin  his  aged  eye — 
As  when,  through  all  the  air. 
Tumultuous  currents  bear 
The  troubled  thunder-clouds  across  a  summer  sky. 

Then  in  a  deep  embrace 
Was  buried  that  bright  face 

Of  youthful  pielyj 
And,  for  a  little  space, 
The  father's  straining  gaze 

Fed  on  him  happily. 
His  trembling  fingers  close 
The  open  volume,  and  they  rose. 
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A  JOURNEY  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  10 
ST.  PETER'S, 

The  Pantheon  and  ColcMsenm  being  the  two  prineiiMil  u- 
tiquities  of  Rome,  I  some  way  contrived  to  confound  in  ffw 
eums  of  their  names  in  my  memory  while  it  was  yet  tuiUd  with 
the  sudden  influx  of  all  Rome,  and  erer  since,  I  hare  dwiji 
called  them  by  their  wrong  names.  Perhaps,  also,  the  ColoMeon 
in  Regent's  Park  being  made  the  shape  and  size  of  the  PaaUwan 
of  its  real  namesake,  may  have  aggravated  this  Mrs.  NicklefajioD, 
which  I  bad  to  compromise  by  calling  them  the  FanaceuB  md 
Colothron  irrespectively.  Therefore,  having  lately  told  70a 
sometbiug  about  the  Pantheon,  for  want  of  any  bettear  Older  or 
method,  1  feel  inclined  to  tell  you  something  about  the  Coloi- 
seum  now. 

It  was  towards  sunset  when  T  saw  it  first,  descending  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  and  looking  across  the  Forum.  But  I  should,  pedup^ 
not  overlook  the  Forum  without  a  passing  glimpse  of  what  it  u 
like.  Imagine  a  dreary,  oblong  common,  whose  nearer  «id  is 
much  broken  with  gaping  gravel-pits,  from  the  bottom  of  vfakb 
— as  if  it  was  the  resurrecdon-day  of  a  buried  city,  decayed  old 
temples  coming  unexpectedly  to  life  again,  seem  to  bare  liua 
on  their  shaky  columns  to  look  about  for  missing  shoulder-bladei 
of  pediments,  and  collar-bones  of  cornice  preparatory  to  stepping 
out  of  their  graves. 

One  triumphal  arch,  breast-high  in  the  pit,  shows  at  the  botton 
of  it  a  bit  of  large,  dark-stoned  pavement,  which  the  shoes  of 
Horace  and  Virgil  helped  to  polish,  the  continuation  of  which 
pavement  either  way  is  covered  by  thirty  feet  of  the  dust  of  ages. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  common,  where  the  ground  rises  a  Uttle, 
another  triumphal  arch  seemed  to  have  got  clear,  already  to  be  on 
the  way  to  the  Colosseum.  To  the  left  are  some  long-lired 
veterans  who  appear  to  have  fraternized  with  a  subsequent  gene- 
ration  of  modern  churches,  and  never  to  have  been  buried  at  all. 
Bounding  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  lies  a  huge,  long,  shape- 
less mound  of  ruin,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  really  quite  forgotten 
what  it  ever  was  like,  and  did  not  know  what  to  pick  out  of  the 
unclaimed  bones  in  the  fosses,  aud  felt  hopeless  of  ever  making 
up  its  mind  or  body.  To  complete  its  confusion,  somebody  b» 
built  a  red-brick  villa,  with  stuccoed  terraces,  and  cockney  nnis 
at  the  top  of  it.     The  palace  of  the  Caesars  once  ! ! 

Such  is  the  Forum,  beyond  which  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
giant  amphitheatre  ;  and  when  you  have  passed  through  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Titus,  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  spoils  of 
Jerusalem,  among  which  the  seven -branched  candlestick  is  con- 
spicuous, you  come  upon  the  Colosseum  in  all  its  glory. 

At  first  sight  of  that  enormous  round  mass  of  solid  masoorf, 
with  ruins  on  ruins  of  arches  and  columns,  you  feel  as  if  you  bad 
come  upon  the  lower  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel.     Such  a  base- 
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nent  as  all  tbe  natiocB  of  the  world  might  Hare  met  together  to 
buUd  up  to  the  sky  in  real  earnest,  and  from  which  you  could  not 
wonder  they  should  have  goue  away  disheartened,  wht'n  they 
ikirly  saw  wliat  a  joh  it  was  likely  to  be.  It  is  built  of  a  fine, 
fiiwD-coloured  &tone,  which  lends  itself  especially  to  the  golden 
effects  of  ao  Italian  sunset.  The  side  towards  mo  was  in  broad 
shadow,  pierced  through  tiers  of  arches  from  the  seemingly  fire-lit 
interior.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  au  appropriiUe  burst  of  enthu- 
saOB — aoraethiug  that  should  cause  you  a  pleasant  glow  of  sub- 
limity as  if  you  had  seen  it  yourself;  but  after  wailing  to  recollect 
and  analyse  xny  feelings  and  mental  ejaculations  in  order  to  trans- 
itise  them  into  poetical  phraseology  adapted  to  the  occasion,  it 
seems  to  roe,  1  only  said  to  myself,  ''That's  ttie  grandest  ruin  1 
ever  saw,  by  Jorc  !  and  I  'm  glad  I  *vc  seen  it  for  the  fii-st  time  by 
•onset*' 

I  went  in  benealli  an  archway,  guarded  by  a  French  soldier. 
Tbe  inside  remined  me  of  a  ruined  bee-hive,  whose  bees  have  died 
of  hanger,  and  left  the  empty  comb  to  fall  to  pieces — a  crumbling 
aa&s  of  innumerable  vaulted  cells,  sloping  up  from  the  arena  to 
ihe  broken  rim  of  the  outer  wall.  Or,  what  will  perhaps  give  you 
a  better  idea  of  the  form,  I  seemed  to  stand  in  the  crater  of  some 
extinct  volcano  which  had  thrown  up  a  hollow  mountain  of  crum- 
bling cavenious  architecture  around.  All  this  crumbling  mass  is 
pleasantly  tuAed  with  shrubs. 

"  The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches,"  if  trees  they 
were,  most  have  been  cut  down  since  Manfred  was  there;  but 
what  are  shrubs  in  prose  may,  perhaps,  be  legitimately  called  trees 
in  blank  verse. 

I  fell  inclined  to  climb  to  the  top,  which  in  the  distance  did  not 
seem  difficult,  but  the  steep  caverns  which  s]npe<I  up  to  the  iirst 
•mbolarium  were  all  so  broken  into  great  chasms  with  yawning 
vaults  beneath,  and  the  scarcely  practicable  fooling  which  re- 
mained seemed  so  likely  to  fall  away  with  the  first  touch  that  I 
did  not  much  like  the  adventure.  Still  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  guide  to  disturb  my  reflections,  such  as  they  might  be.  I  wan- 
dered along  among  the  fragmcuts  of  the  base,  dividing  my  atten- 
tion between  the  search  for  a  place  of  ascent,  and  watching  a  pro- 
cession of  monks  towards  one  of  the  altars,  which  sun'oundcd  the 
arena,  whose  droning  chaunl  filled  the  place  with  hollow  mourn- 
ful echoes. 

At  last  T  fonnd  a  convenient  approach  with  steps  in  good  con- 
dition, whose  only  disadvantageous  attribute  was,  that  the  en- 
trance was  impeded  by  a  great  wooden  gate  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  with  iron  spikes  at  the  top.  Considering  the  transient 
struggle  with  this  barrier  a  less  evil  than  the  possibility  of  tiun- 
bling  into  a  yawning  vault,  I  got  over  it,  went  up  the  steps, 
passed  along  interior  galleries,  came  out  upon  broad  terraces  of 
masonry,  went  up  other  steps,  till  I  reached  the  highest  rim  of  all, 
at  au  abruptly  broken  comer  of  which  I  sat  down  on  a  large  block 
of  white  marble,  which  seemed  part  of  a  column'ft  h^oK.,  %aA  ^iveotift 

jJteaipJaiexl  tbe  vast  hoUow  of  the  amp\\\\]bcaXse. 

y'Uioosand  speclators  this  amphil'be&VcQ  vjoxA^WtfM.^  "W^ 


buzzing,  distracted,  thoiisandR,  looking  at  Persian  silks,  ftciilpture, 
circular  pumps,  and  ko-lii-noors,  as  in  the  great  hive  of  '51 — but 
ninety  thousand  human  souls,  as  with  one  eve  and  one  beart,  ill 
intent  upon  one  desperate  strugi;le  of  life  and  death.  JIow  ihf«e 
walls — now  murmuring  wilh  the  feeble  echoes  of  that  evening  hymo 
— shook  with  the  shout  of  niuetv  thousand  long-dranii  breatba,  u 
the  popular  gladiator  of  the  day,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  hewed 
down  some  grim  barbarian  giant!  Imagine  the  thrilling  murmur 
of  suspense — the  swelling  tumult  of  applause — the  lerrible,  crash- 
ing  thuuder  of  execration  from  ninety  thousand  eager  breastB— 
all  silent  beneath  the  dust  of  ages  now,  and  this  huge  ring  of  ruin 
left  to  bear  witness  for  ever,  and  bluAh  with  every  setting  sun  for 
enonnous  crimes,  the  wonder  of  whose  memory  shall  haunt  these 
mouldering  stones  to  the  end  of  time  [ 

The  Church  hath  put  forth  her  withered  arm  and  consecrated 
this  old  iniquity  to  the  thousands  of  Christian  martyrs  whom  wild 
beasts,  brougiit  from  the  desert,  tore  for  the  amusement  of  the 
populace.  The  roaring  of  lions,  and  the  shrieks  of  mangled  vic- 
tims seem  to  echo  hoarsely  from  the  hollow  vaults,  in  answer  to 
the  droning  friars,  who  are,  perhaps,  praying  for  their  souls. 

In  the  meantime,  the  oflicial  guide  and  guardian  of  the  spot  bad 
perceived  nie  sitting  on  my  block  of  white  marble  on  a  lofty 
angle  of  the  ruin,  aud  began  to  wonder  who  the  deuce  I  was,  and 
how  the  deuce  I  got  there.  His  outcries  from  the  mouth  of  the 
den  where  hu  prowls  for  curious  strangers  had  no  doubt  suggested 
to  my  imagination  the  uiingled  tones  of  Christian  martyrs  and 
Numidian  lions,  but  when  he  came  out  and  disclosed  himself  with 
authoritative  threatening  attitudes,  added  to  his  martyrly  and 
beastly  bowlings,!  took  no  sort  of  notice,  and  waited  till  he  should 
come  up. 

Tliis  he  shortly  did,  breathless  with  rage,  and  asked  me  what  I 
meant  by  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  Colosseum  without  a  guide. 
He  would  have  me  arrested  and  punished.  How  had  \  got  up  ? 
It  was  a  wonder  and  a  pity  I  had  not  broken  my  neck.  I  said  I 
was  an  Knglishman,  accustomed  to  go  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions wherever  I  chose,  and  could.  ITiat  t  objected  to  guides  be- 
cause I  generally  fouud  them  bores,  and  I  was  sorry  to  say  even 
he  had  nut  proved  an  exception.  That,  as  he  had  disturbed  the 
course  of  my  meditations,  I  was  about  to  go  down,  hut  1  should 
go  down  at  my  own  pace,  and  by  my  own  ways  ;  he  was  welcome 
to  fallow  me  to  satisfy  himself  that  I  did  not  carry  away  bis 
Colosseum  in  my  pocket ;  but  if  he  wished  to  hurry  me,  or  take 
me  down  by  any  other  way  tlian  what  I  chose  myself,  he  would 
have  to  do  it  by  main  force,  which,  as  he  was  a  small  man,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  prudent  for  him  not  to  attempt.  That  if 
he  had  been  civil  I  should  have  given  him  something,  as  I  had 
incurred  the  inconvenience  of  climbing,  not  to  avoid  his  fee,  but 
his  company  ;  but,  as  he  had  misinterpreted  my  motives,  and 
spoken  unkindly  to  me,  I  should  give  him  nothing  but  adrice  to 
be  more  considerate  in  future- 

This  address  did  not  lend  Vo  soR<?u  \rt%TM\cOTrt,M\^'wVcft^ftft« 
raoging  about  pervicaciously  Vot  d\ffeTcwt.  \io«\\i  o^  V\tvj  ,'«e  cue* 
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down,  and  weot  ont  under  the  archway,  he  was  very  anxious  to 
persuade  the  sentn-  to  take  me  into  custody.  Luckily  ihe  sentry 
could  not  understand  Italian,  and  the  "  martyr  and  beasts"  French 
was  not  swiil-flowing,  80  I  leisurely  removed  myself  from  the  spot, 
while  the  explanation  was  going  on,  and  by  tlie  time  the  business 
was  fairly  beaten  into  the  military  understanding,  the  centrifugal 
force  of  prudence  had  carried  me  beyond  the  circle  of  his  au- 
thority. 

The  next  time  1  saw  the  Colosseum  was  by  moonlight.  It  was 
after  one  of  Watllechope  of  Wattlcchope's  evening  parlies.  Wattle- 
chope's  evening  parties  are  celebrated  for  being  the  dullest  things 
in  Home  (which  is  not  a  lively  place),  except  his  dinners.  Of  the 
dinners  we  can  speak  only  by  report,  for,  as  Wattlechope  dis- 
covered, by  comparing  my  card  witli  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage, 
that  I  was  a  younger  son, — and  as  he  was  entirely  exempt  from 
the  slightest  touch  of  thai  fashionable  vice  of  Metropolitan  society 
which  impels  stupid  people  to  feed  young  men  of  literature  and 
tri7-eratnrc  about  town,  he  made  the  unpardonable  mistake  of  not 
asking  mc  to  dinner.  I  have  already  disclaimed  all  pretence  to 
being  an  impartial  historian;  the  significant  fact  I  have  just  put 
him  in  possession  of  will  at  once  show  the  reader  why — having  at 
any  rate  to  give  some  account  of  Knglish  society  in  Home,  I  have 
determined,  in  so  doing,  tu  make  a  type  and  example  of  Wattle- 
choue. 

Nobody  can  see  Wattlechope  gel  into  his  carriage  in  the  midst 
of  the  piazza  d'Espagna  without  seeing  at  once  that  he  is  a 
squire  of  immense  acreage.  There  is  a  magisterial  rotundity, 
"  with  good  capon  lined,"  a  puffy,  short-necked  elevation  of  chin, 
aslhraatically  consequential— a  beefy  depth  and  breadth  of  purjile 
jowl,  flunked  by  gleaming  shirt -collars,  in  comparison  with  which 
battle-axe  blades  were  but  feeble  weapons — all  these  infaUible 
signs,  and  more  there  arc  in  Wattlechope  of  Waltlcchopc's  out- 

■ward  man,  which  proclaim  him  justice  of  the  peace,  deputy  lieu- 
tenant and  landowner  to  tlie  amount  of  scveml  thousands  per 

annum  in  the  county  of  -.     That  county  of  is 

to  Wattlechope  what  the  "  dowery  enclosure"  (Chinese  Empire) 
is  to  "  Heaven's  son  "  (the  Chinese  Emperor).  To  that  central, 
favoured  district,  the  rest  of  England,  and  still  more  llie  rest  of 
the  world,  is  only  a  sort  of  marginal  supplement,  faintly  i>ketched 
and  coloured,  like  the  adjacent  parut  of  the  county  map.  Evcry- 
tliing  in  Waltlecliope's  world  is  measured  by  his  county.  For 
instance,  in  his  estimation,  the  greatest  man  at  present  in  Rome  is 
not  Pius  the  Ninth,  but  a  simple  youth  of  incipient  sporting  ten- 
I  dencies  (principally  expressed  by  an  ardent  animosity  towards 
cats)  in  that  halfboot  and  dogwhistle  period  of  aristocratic  bnmp- 
kincy  between  the  nursery  and  college,  when  his  father's  game- 
keeper  and  huntsman  arc  the  principal  heroes  of  a  young  gentle- 
man's imagination. 

The   young   gentleman  in  question  is  the  eldest  son   of  the 

lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of .     Him  Wattlechope  asks  to 

dinner  everyolher  day,  till  he  "  swears  he  wotfl  fto,aa^^\V"\ft%.^ft»5wA 
rot.  xxxtr.  ^  i£ 
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•Id  W —  oiUy  sports  champagne  cow  aod  ihcu."  Soeb  m 
fgeatataidai  bat  old  W —  caik  bim  by  bis  Clin&tiaa  amme,  bdbt* 
eoBfwny,  witb  an  riabornte  independent  freedoa^  mixed  witli 
pwrtttu]  ])aironnge  l  and  is  proud  to  ihiolc  he  may  lire  to  call  lam 
by  bia  L'hri^tiaa  naiiKr  when  he  is  a  real  Viscount  and  Lotd* 
Ijeotenant,  aiid  rules  in  his  respected   falbef's    ueaJt  over  lb» 

county  of .     Wuttlechope  not  only  does  not  ««b  qudifiad 

persons  to  dinner  lo  amuse  his  persons  of  importance  (in 

and  other  counties),  but  insis4s  on  gobblingi  like  an  old  torkcy- 
cock  at  the  foot  of  bis  oM-n  table^  utlering  a  iroluminous  stfeam  of 
noisy  and  conse<|uentiaJ  lediovsneHk,  Suck  an  his  disness,  aad 
bis  ercing  |}arttL's  aru  like  nnio  them,  with  oaly  ibis  ahade  ot 
advantage,  that  a  few  norc  people  come,  a  skade  less  impoftaoi 

in and  other  countk»»  but  perhaps  more  useful  iit  coorcna^ 

lion,  so  that  Wattlechope,  though  be  goes  gobbling  abovt  anoBf 
the  groups  with  all  his  might,  is  dilated  and  oven\-helitted  by 
numbers ;  he  gets  pur|)ler  and  purpler  in  the  face,  and  opens  hu 
glazy  Koggla  ^ea  to  the  otiDOst  stretcby  as  he  wonden  iDund  aad 
round  like  a  destroying  comet-fiend,  the  coDBlcUaliofis  breakuig 
Lup  and  vanisLinj;  into  space  at  his  terrible  approach.  SuU  this 
rnebuloud  and  planetar}'  system  of  revolriug  burcitom  is  preferabla 

to  being  a  fixed  star  of or  other  couuiies,  and  bong  gobbled 

at  irremcdiabty  for  a  whole  long  dinner-time. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  evident.  I'verybody  who  dined  vritb 
WatUccbope  said  his  diuDers  were  dull  and  bad :  if  he  had  ashed 
me  I  should  bare  said  ibe  smngy  and  wriiien  notbing  about  hsnk 

I^t  all  dinner-giving  fiquircs  firom and  uther  counties  take 

warning,  ibai  if  they  see  hungry  lurching  pcn-and-ii^  loohxing 
Dger  soos^  whoM  they  doubt  wlieLher  to  aak  to  dbmcr  or  nol^ 
^onld  at  once  stop  their  mouths  vrttb  good  rictuaU  or  bod^ 
for  fear  the  said  lorching  peu-aud-ink  vagabonds  interlaid  then 
them  for  ever,  like  the  nnfortuoatc  WaUlechopc,  belu'eea  tbe 
ColusM!uni  by  sunset,  and  the  Culos!M;um  by  moonlight. 

So,  no\r  lot  tbr  Colosseum  by  moonlight  Cload:^  of  tihtfj 
grey  wer«  sailing  leisoi^ly  athwart  the  heavens,  where  fi&ir  I^Msba 
beuaied  nnlh  fitfol  light  orer  the  roof  crowned  ^bouldcf  of  the 
Capiloliiio,  US  wo  wended  onr  way  along  tbe  silent  Cor.^o.  At  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  where  the  Corso  encU,  we  turned  to  the  Icfl, 
and  eame  to  the  Fornm  of  Trajan.  Here  nse&  the  cetebntod 
column  of  that  emperor,  swatlied  in  its  spiral  belt,  emhoaead  wilk 
long-drawn  \-ictohes  on  Danubv's  banks,  surmonnted  l^  PciOy 
tbe  Galilean  Hsbcmian.  The  Forum  Trajunx  is  an  imguMtf 
shaped  plot  of  sanken  ground,  where  a  great  mmtbcr  of  broken 
shails  of  dark-coloured  columns  and  lie  abotrt  in  a  conAisiaa 
which  is  rather  shabby  than  picturesque.  Hence  into  the  real 
Focuia  Uamanara,  which  looks  well  by  moflolightr  the  flolatf 
coUunaa  and  richly  graven  fragments  of  frieze  ihej  auppori^ 
seeming  larger  and  more  majestic  in  the  bcaulitUl  uncertaisty  of 
night.  Under  the  gnu  vast  Massive  arches  of  the  Temple  of 
Peaces  out  over  sonc  bnkcn  ground,  and  the  giant  ruin  staada 
beibre  us. 
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Beneittb  the  entrance,  and  here  and  there  through  the  arches 
jf  the  ganery-rinis,  movinfl^  torch-g!etims  flicker  and  disappear. 
"iTe  enter.  The  moon's  broad  disk  josl  peeps  into  the  arena 
the  lofty  fedge,  whose  dtirk  fringe  of  shrubs  uplifts  a  tnft 
"^djstinctly  traced  upon  her  lucent  chin.  Bj  the  way,  it  sounds 
a  Kttle  ridicnloiu,  yon  think,  to  talk  about  the  moon's  chin,  which 
oets  bare  not  much  mentioned,  confinin*  themselves  to  her 
brow.  But  a«  her  brow  would  not  express  what  aslronoraers 
term  the  moon's  lower  limb,  bat  the  conirnry,  yon  have  no  choice 
Ituc  to  be  satisfied  either  with  tliis  innoralion  of  the  astronomical 
araphraoe. 

The  moooHglie  sisnted  hi  across  the  great  hollow,  learing  a 
I  segment  black  and  pierced  with  pale  shafts  of  moonlij^ht,  and  while 
Ithe  pesi  of  the  ring  was  silTcr-frosted  o^er  its  cmmbling  surface, 
pdinily  ribbed  wiih  galleries,  auii  perforated  wiUidarkcaTurn-mouths. 
We  were  pounced  upon  by  a  party  of  guides  with  flaring  torches, 
whose  tossing  maoctt  of  flame  and  comet-like  wake  of  sparks, 
added  a  great  deal  of  picturesque  effect  to  the  massirc  archi- 
tecture tiirough  which  we  wound  nnr  way  upwards.  From  the 
top  we  looked  douii  into  the  great  abyss  of  the  arena  and  out 
upon  the  palace  of  rlie  Caesars,  and,  hearing  the  watch-dogs 
baying  beyond  the  Tiber,  felt  iucliued  to  be  poetical:  we,  all  of 
us,  one  after  another,  signally  failed  to  recollect  more  than  the 
first  iwo  lines,  and  asiuitch  ur  two  here  and  there  of  tliat  celebrated 
piece  about  the  ColoHseum  in  Manfred,  which,  certainly,  is  a 
good  and  rather  a  sublime  description ;  'tis  pity  it  was  not  written 
in  belter  blank  veise.  Some  of  us  equally  failed  lo  cxlemporiso 
anything  belter,  in  which  we  were  interropted  by  the  future  lord- 

licuteimnl  of  the  county  of ,  to  whose  classic  memory  the 

baying  of  the  watch-dogs  had  recalled  some  choice  story  about  a 
**  terrier  bitch  kilting  fifty  rats  in  two  minutes  and  three-quarters, 
which  she  wonld  have  done  in  style,  only  a  great  bnck-rat  got  her 
the  nose,  and  she  bowled  like  a  good  'un,  and  they  had  to 
her  on  for  a  quarter  of  minute  before  she  would   go   in 


h 


ue  sunshiny  Sunday  afternoon,  for  the  weather  at  last  tliought 
letter  of  it  when  the  Carnival  was  long  past,  I  made,  as  in  chuy 
ound,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  graves  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  The  Pro- 
testant Irarial-ground  is  a  pleasant  little  grassy  nook  embowwed  with 
flptry  cypresses  in  a  comer  of  the  **  crumbling  walls  of  Home,'* 
close  to  the  gate  of  Si.  Paul,  belweeu  the  m;i»sive  pvTamid  of 
Casus  Cestins  (which  is  built  into  the  wall)  and  the  artificial 
inoimd  of  Testaccio.  There  was  some  difficulty  about  entering 
the  precinct,  which  was  guarded  by  a  sentinel,  not  so  much  to 
protect  the  sacred  dnst,  as  because  there  is  a  powder  magazine  in 
the  ironrediate  vicinity,  but  ihongh  the  sentry  had  proved  itbdurate, 
the  corjwral  in  ihe  next  guard-house  listened  to  reason.  It  would 
be  a  charming  spnt  to  be  bniied  in  if  there  were  not  such  a 
crowd  of  commuu-place  undistinguished  moimmenls  in  posses- 
non  of  the  ground :  so  much  so,  that  after  ran^^  about 
paiientlf  for  halt  an  hour,  I    was  obUoeA  al  \ast  \a  \k^  ^2tft. 
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gardener's  boy  to  show  me  SheIley*B  grare.  It  is  a  plain  UtUe 
sUbr  lercl  with  the  ground;  roand  it  some  picas  band  has  planted 

^violets.  Bnt  where  is  the  grave  of  Keats?  surely  somevbere 
' !  No,  be  lies  in  the  old  burial  ground — this  is  the  new ! 
There  was  only  a  year  between  their  deaths,  and  some  etopid 
change  intervened,  or  the  old  ground  was  unluckily  so  full,  that 
one  little  nm  of  burnt  ashes  was  too  much  for  iL  I  grubbed  up 
a  violet  root,  and  carried  it  to  tlie  old  burial-gronnd,  which  is  a 
Uttle  square  entrenchment,  carefully  fortified,  as  if  the  excluded 

>  coipcea  were  likely  to  make  an  insurrection,  and  take  possesinoo 
unawares.  Keal's  gravestone  stands  near  the  entrance.  The 
ground  was  so  strong,  I  bad  some  difficulty  in  digging  a  hole  to 
plant  my  violet  at  its  foou  I  felt  at  the  time  a  pleasant  con- 
sdousness  of  having  done  a  good  deed,  but  £  was  told  aAenvards 
that  riolets  transplanted  in  flower  will  not  grow. 

SONXET 

On  a  roo<  o^  Fiolef  trojuptmltd/rom  iJke  Grave  o/Shelley  to  that  of  Xe&U.  • 

Oh,  friends  so  near  yet  sundered,  vbere  ye  sleep 
Beneath  Koine's  ninpart — lest  your  spinta  Tret, 
I  from  one  grarr  a  root  of  Tiolet 
Transplant  upon  iu  brother  grave  to  weep 
When  evening  dew  the  soft  blue  eyes  sliaD  steep. 
The  breeze  shall  bear  their  fragrant  sghs,  nor  lee 
Their  former  home  the  kindred  floircrs  forget. 
Which  tlius  becweeo  jour  grares  commimKia  keep. 

They  tell  me  flowers  transplanted  in  their  bloom 

Wither  and  die.     But  siiall  these  violets  ftde? 

No  !  of  congenial  dust  the  «oil  is  made. 

And  they  shall  thrive  upon  the  early  tomb 

Of  genius  rooted  up  and  hence  conyejed. 
Whose  foiue  bears  blossom  still  and  breathes  perfume. 

One  morning  I  met  the  greatest  man  in  (Wattlechope*s)  Rome 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  and  he  asked  me  to  go  out  for  a  ride  in  the 
Campagna.  I  agreed,  on  condition  that  we  did  not  go  out  to 
gallop  promiscuously  for  galloping's  sake  (as  is  the  custom  of 
young  Enplishmeii,  to  the  great  delriment  of  Roman  liacks),  but 
to  take  a  nide  and  steady  circuit  through  the  ruin^sprinkled  plain 
towards  the  Alban  hills.  Wo  sallied  forth  by  the  gate  of  San 
Lorenzo.  Not  far  along  the  road  to  Tivoli  is  the  Basilica,  which 
marks  the  burial-place  of  St.  Lawrence  — a  very  curious  old 
church,  with  rich  Alexandrine  pavement,  and  curious  Uyzantine- 
looking  columns.  In  the  crypt  there  are  rusty  old  gratiugs, 
through  which  you  can  sec  into  the  catacombs,  where  piles  of 
skulls  grin  and  scowl  out  of  the  gloomy  vaults  with  hollow  eyes, 
and  teeth  that  gleam  in  the  torch-light.  Contimting  our  radios 
towards  Tivoli,  till  wc  were  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Rome,  we 
turned  to  tlie  right,  and  made  an  arc  of  the  circuit,  keeping  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  city.  The  plain  is  grassy  and  railed 
in  large  enclosures  to  about  this  distance.  Wo  passed  many 
broken  remains  of  round  towers  and  ruined  lines  of  aqueducts, 
under  the  arches  of  which  shaggy  she^Ueida  %axVa.\\L«  ^Wde.  uid 
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watched  their  flocks.  There  is  a  grand  desolaUon  in  this  tract  of 
TiuDj  which  is  described  by  a  ^at  modem  author  in  eo  striking  a 
passage,  that  it  remains  on  my  memory  a  permanent  stumbling- 
Olock  to  any  original  description  of  my  own. 

"  Tombs  and  temples,  overthrown  and  prostrate ;  small  frag- 
ments of  columns^  friezes,  pediments;  great  bloclis  of  granite  and 
marble :  mouldering  arches,  grass-grown  and  decayed ;  ruin 
enough  to  build  a  spacious  city  from,  lay  strewn  around  us. 
Now  we  tracked  a  piece  of  the  old  road  above  :  now  we  traced  it 
beneath  a  grassy  covering,  as  if  that  were  its  grave.  In  the  dis- 
tance, ruined  aqueducts  weul  stalking  on  their  giant  course  along 
the  plain ;  and  every  breatti  of  wind  that  swept  towards  us,  stirred 
early  dowers  and  grasses,  springing  up  spontaneous!}*  on  miles  of 
ruin.  The  unseen  larks  above  us,  who  alone  disturbed  the  awful 
silence,  had  their  nests  in  ruin  ;  and  the  fierce  herdsmen  clad  in 
sheepskins,  who  now  and  then  scowled  out  upon  us  from  their 
sleeping  nooks,  were  housed  in  ruiu.  The  aspect  of  the  desolate 
Ceuspagna,  in  one  direction,  where  it  was  most  level,  reminded 
me  of  an  American  prairie ;  but  what  is  the  solitude  of  a  region 
where  men  have  never  dwelt,  to  that  of  a  desert  where  a  mighty 
race  have  left  their  footprints  in  the  earth  from  which  they  have  • 
ranished :  where  the  resting-places  of  their  dead  have  fallen  like 
their  dead ;  and  the  broken  hour-glass  of  Time  is  but  a  heap  of 
idle  dust;' 

The  geometrical  figure  we  had  adopted  catised  us  to  jump  over 
and  break  down  a  certain  proportion  of  fences,  and  at  last,  when 
we  got  to  a  great  road  leading  back  to  Rome,  which  was  to  form 
the  other  radius  of  our  quadrant,  the  gateless  railings  were  so  stiff 
and  high  that  we  felt  hopeless  of  getting  our  jaded  hacks  over  or 
through  them.  In  one  place,  however,  an  interval  was  filled  up 
by  a  vast  stone  trough  about  eight  yards  long,  four  wide,  and 
apparently  only  two  or  three  feet  deep.  Alter  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  determined  there  was  nothing  else  for  it,  so  I  spurred  my 
reluctant  animal  till  he  reared  himself  over  the  stony  rim  and 
plunged  splash  into  the  water,  which,  luckily,  did  not  reach  my 
stirrups.  He  was  glad  enough  to  jump  out  at  the  other  side, 
after  skating  about  a  Utile  on  the  slimy  weed-grown  bottom  of  the 
trough.  The  oilier  horse  luckily  followed,  and  having  thus 
emerged  from  our  troubles  upon  Uie  Naples  road,  we  cantered 
back  to  Rome,  which  we  entered  by  the  Latcran  and  Colosseum. 
The  greatest  man  in  (\Valtlcchope''s)  Home  was  of  some  service 
to  me  on  tliis  expedition,  having  a  fine  practical  eye  for  gates  in 
the  distance,  being  also  a  good  hand  at  engineering  a  gap  in 
too  formidable  fences,  and  taking  a  line  of  country.  He  promises 
well,  for  his  age,  to  be  a  good  and  prudent  rider,  not  rash,  but  bold 
enough  on  a  pinch.     I  may  venture  to  prophecy  ho  is  likely  to  bo 

more  distinguished  as  master  of  the  hounds  in  tJie  county  of , 

than  in  his  place  among  tlie  hereditary  statesmen  of  the  realm. 

Families  who  find  a  difficulty  in  disposingof  a  number  of  pretty 
daughters  will  not  find  Rome  a  bad  place  fox  l\ve  ^xk^qs^,   K.  ^^'sn. 
£jght  of  young  men,  such  as  they  would  nevci  \tet»iaAft  Vo  Sm^k.^ 


with  them  at  their  own  county  balls,  alight  upon 
there  from  the  Cami%al  to  tJic  Holy  Week.  Tliese  yoang  geatt»* 
men  are  pariicularly  dceolaLe  for  the  want  of  ladies'  society,  wkicfc 
is  very  scarce  in  Rome,  where  the  Pope  discourages  aU  Wi»> 
making.  I  went  to  a  subscription  ball'  at  the  Paluzo  BfomAn, 
vhich  I,  and  all  the  other  young  gentlemen,  thought  execniblv 
bad.  ^V'hen  you  hear  a  young  man  say  a  ball  ic  execrably  haa, 
it  means  thai  young  ladies  were  at  a  premium,  nhicb  nnhr 
happens  in  England.  The  proportinns  of  supply  and  demHi 
regulate  value,  «nd  I  can  aBdure  young  ladies  of  deoeirt  bvA 
and  pretensions  in  the  nay  of  looks  and  money,  \hai  ifaey  wil 
drcmate  at  a  figure  150  per  cent  higher  here  than  in  their  naure 
garden.  Tlie^e  is  a  romance  about  picking  up  a  wife  at  Rcm^ 
which  giveK  an  intertfit  to  the  communest  materials,  just  as  a  bad 
picture  or  a  bad  statue,  which  was  brought  £roni  Rome,  is  looked 
upou  with  more  respect  tliaii  if  it  Iiad  been  Jbund  In  WatdoMff 
Street  There  arc  speculators  who  realiitc  large  saaw  by  bojia^ 
up  uusaleable  pictures  iu  Luuduu  and  expurtin«  tlnnn  to  Roib^ 
where  they  are  bought  up  greedily.  Lif^iog  is  not  dear  iio  Roiae^ 
ex.c«pt  tbc  lodgings.  Young  ladies  mi|>bt  be  exported  firos 
England  at  from  30/.  to  40/,  a  head.  Pdrenls  have  to  cooaider 
there  is  a  certain  danger  of  their  young  Indies  beJng  captivalad 
by  penniless  foreigners  with  ambrosial  whiskers ;  but  nu  spooH 
lation  can  he  undertaken  without  some  little  risk.  'Hie  Englidl 
society  in  Rome  is  almost  entirety  English.  Foreignere  dmiild 
be  avoided  altogether,  especially  music-mastera  and  artiats,  tba 
latter  being  usually  dr  more  agrecnhle  and  fsAcinating  than  ifa* 
gawky  pink  young  men  witli  yellow  moustaches,  who  are  te 
true  liirds  of  passage,  fur  whom  you  have  to  spread  yuur  nela. 

There  was  one  heircsB  iu  Home.  She  had  pert  missy  raaoMO^ 
and  looked  what  you  might  have  called  lady-Iikc  if  she  had  beoa 
a  lady's  moid  ;  but  you  cannot  ioiagiue  what  a  great  lady  ^le  wag 
with  her  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  nose  which  turned  up  a  liule 
both  actually  and  mcUjiliorically.  She  was  called  bcJiutiful  and 
clever,  and  agreeable,  and  had  princes  of  papal  descent  lying  at 
her  feet — at  least  I  tliought  ihcy  lied.  I  did  not  niysplf  think  aha 
was  good  at  the  money,  and  did  not  ask  to  he  introduced  to  Imt 
for  fear  of  being  Knubbed.  But  she  caused  me  to  be  introdoead 
to  her  at  one  of  Wattlechojw's  paxtic?,  and  a  few  days  after  drore 
her  chariot  wheels  over  me  in  the  Juggemautiness  of  her  heart. 
I  am  sure  that  elsewhere  so  common-place  an  heiress  would  uol 
have  treated  ran  su  cavalierly  on  so  little  provt^catiou,  and  I 
mention  the  unpleasant  fact,  at  a  sacritice  of  personal  feeling,  to 
substautiate  the  fact  that  young  ladies  are  at  a  piiiiMhiiii, 
young  gentleuieu  at  a  currespoading  depreciation. 
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xy  be  said  of  ibc  Joiimalist,  as  it  bss  been  said  of  the 
Poet,  thai  "nftscitur  utm  fit"— he  is  born,  he  is  not  to  be  made. 
We  do  not  mean  by  Journalists,  n-rhen;  in  the  Journals — Le. 
nombcrs  of  the  fourth  trtate.  \Ve  speak  ofwrilore,  oT*'kL'q3crs*^ 
of  jonmals — peoj^Ie  who  write  down,  from  day  to  day,  in  a 
mannscTipl  volume,  all  that  they  see,  all  that  ihcy  do,  and  very 
much  of  what  tbcr  think.  It  may  soem  to  be  the  ca&ieKt  thing 
in  the  world  lo  accomplish  so  commonplace  a  literary  feat.  But 
there  is  nothing,  in  truth,  so  difiicalt.  Wc  do  not  speak  with 
ufaiLiice  to  the  qncaliun  of  quality.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  a  good  journal;  but  that  it  U  difficnlt  to  keep 
mny  jnamal  at  all.  Hundreds  iry  ;  and  hundneds  fjiil.  'ITicy  uho 
succeed  arc  but  the  rari  nnntof  in  the  t/urffttc  vanto  of  o^'er- 
whelming  iailnre.  It  is  very  easy  lo  begin — hut,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  the  beginning  i.s  also  the  end-  How  many 
■"  monuments  of  an  nnaccomplislicd  purpose  "  may  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  literary  men — ^jonmaU  begun,  and  carried 
on  for  a  week  or  a  fortniglrt — fragmwats  of  groat  works,  onac- 
cnmphshed  promises — edifices,  of  which  only  the  foundation  is 
laid— the  superstructure,  left  lo  itself,  for  want  of  the  literary 
capita)  of  persercrance !  An  inlerrsling  chapter  might  he  uritlen 
on  the  subjo^^t.  It  would  be  no  small  thing,  iiuleod,  to  enquire 
whether  Society  is  the  gainer  or  the  loser  by  the  difficuUy  of 
which  w«  speak.  It  is  certain  that  any  man  of  good  intelligence, 
jotting  down  firrm  day  to  day  all  that  he  sees,  all  that  ho  does, 
and  much  of  what  he  thinks,  can  haixUy  fail  to  create  in  the  end 

suss  of  literary  matter  b<ilh  instructire  and  anitiMng.  But  then 
file  other  hand,  much  would  be  recorded  which  it  woidd  be 
better  not  to  record,  and  many  revelations  would  be  made  of 
Bkatlers  be&ire  which  it  would  be  better  that  the  veil  should  re- 
ann  closely  drawn.  Perhaps,  in  the  cmd,  tho  balance  of  evil, 
between  omission  and  commission,  would  be  pretty  equally  struck. 

The  ahlest  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  tlic  busiest.  They  who 
see  much,  and  do  much,  are  iliose  who  have  little  time  to  record 
what  they  see  ai*d  do.  Hence  iL  is  that  journals  are  couraienced, 
and  not  finishe<l — that  the  intention  outmns  the  performai»ce» 
Bud  that  men  seeing  and  doing  much,  and  profuuiidly  impressed 
with  llic  conviction,  that  a  record  of  what  iHicy  soe  and  do  would 
be  both  diiertiJig  and  inslrucLiTe — seldom  get  beyond  tlic  good 
intention.  There  is  nothing,  iudoed,  beyond  tlic  brave  resoiutloa 
but  the  nseless  regret.  Thousands  of  men  have  lamcn((^  that 
they  never  kept  a  journal,  and  thousands  will  continue  to  utter 
the  same  vain  lamentations.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Perse- 
vcsance  is  a  rare  quality,  and  joumaUkceping  %a  \cx^  4\S&c%\\.. 
hord  Bacon  has  somewhere  said,  that  a  sea-\05%%^  \i^  xt»5<» 
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of  iU  weariness  and  moDotony,  is  prorocaUve  of  joutnal-lceep- 
jjjiff.  In  other  words,  ibal  people  are  well-dispoftccl  to  keep  jom- 
riuds  when  Ibcrc  is  ooihing  to  enter  in  them,  llits,  indotw,  is 
a  fact;  and  one  in  which  the  whole  philosuphr  of  ibe  maUer  is 
contained.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lieep  a  journal  when  on« 
,  very  much  to  enter  in  it.  It  is  for  ihis  reason  that  women 
better  journalists  than  men.  They  bare  not  so  much  to  do. 
Whether  they  are  by  nature  more  stable  and  persevering  wr  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  The  few  men  who  really  keep  journals  ate, 
as  we  have  said,  bom  journalists.  We  mean  by  this,  that  ther 
hare  certain  inherent  qualities  which  enable  ihom  to  tnompli 
over  the  antagonistic  circumstances  of  which  we  speak.  Cir- 
cumstances ore  against  joumaUkeeping;  but  men,  bom  journal- 
keepers,  are  greater  than  circumstances.  Now  women  are  oflea 
bom  journal-keepers^  and  circumstances  are  seldom  against  them. 
Wherefore  it  is  that  they  more  frequently  shine  in  lliis  department 
of  literature  than  men. 

We  bare  been  thinking  of  these  things,  as  we  hurried  over  the 
pages  of  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie's  Indian  Journal.  Some  im> 
portaut  books  on  the  subject  of  India  and  its  guveniinent  hare 
been  published  during  the  present  Session.  There  is  not  one  of 
I  them  which  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  Journal  •  does  not  in  some  manner 
illustrate.  The  record  of  the  erery-day  life  of  an  intelligent 
Knglish  lady  in  the  *'  Mission,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana,"  roust 
hare  a  suggestireness  rcry  valuable  at  a  lime  when  everything 
that  relates  to  the  condition  of  tlie  natives  of  India,  and  to  our 
connection  with  the  country,  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  public  at- 
tention. This  Journal,  as  the  name  impb'es,  is  extremely  varied. 
It  relates  to  mi U tar}*  affairs — to  missionary  matters — and  to  the 
domesticities  of  native  Indian  life.  Although  that  which  relates 
to  tlie  Camp  and  the  Zenana  may  be  more  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  llio  portion  of  the  nrork 
illustratire  of  the  Mission  is  both  tlie  most  important  and  the  roost 
novel.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  member  of  the 
Free  Kirk.  The  iuforraalion  which  she  gives  us  respecting  the 
educational  and  missionary  proceedings  of  Dr.  Duff  and  his  col- 
leagues is  of  the  highest  interest.  When  at  Calcutta,  she  visited 
the  I'rce  Church  institutions,  and  those  subsidinr}'  to  it  in  the 
suburbs.  Of  a  risit  to  one  of  these  branch  schools,  she  gives  the 
follounng  account. 

**  C.  could  not  aObrd  the  time,  but  Dr.  Duff*  offered  to  take  me  wtlh  hii 

daughter  lo  Baraniigar,  wliere  an  examinauon  of  the  Itmnch  School  was  to  be 

lield.     On  our  way  he  showed  us  the  new  Mission  Hou»v,  and  buildings  for 

coiiTerU,  now  juat  on  the  point  of  occupation,  und  pointed  out  the  old  IniutU' 

'  tion,  which  was  full  orscholnri,  his  former  house,  and  the  trees  which  he  bfn- 

,  Self  had  planted.     We  alto  passed  the  Leper  Anvlum.  where  thetc  uufortunaie 

[.'people  have  a  maintenance  on  condition  of  not  goinj}  out  of  the  compound; 

and  the  Mahratta  ditch,  made  to  defend  Calcutta  from  those  dreaded  invoden. 

We  hod  n  ven.'  pretty  drive ;  Baranogar  itsdf  U  a  sequestered  rural  spot,  like  an 

niustraliou  in  '  Paul  and  Virginia.' 

*  "Life  in  the  liGuion,  the  Camp,  and  the  Zeimna;  or«  Six  Yean  to  India.** 
By  Mrt.  Colin  Mackenzie.    3  voU.    V^a^- 
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■'  Mr.  Smith,  the  mUaioDary,  lives  in  a  very  pntty  one-storied  native  house, 
ith  a  tank  before  it,  and  the  school  is  a  thatched  bamboo  Baiigaiow,  close  by. 
'Iicrv  are  about  two  hundred  pupils.  Mahendra  once  taught  there.  They 
vc  nt  present  an  excellent  half-caste  Christian  master,  and  a  very  clever 
Hindu  tnacher,  brought  up  at  the  Assembly's  Institution.  Mrs.  Hutton,  the 
wife  of  the  good  Englisli  chaplaiii  at  Dnnidum  (who.  on  the  Staples  abjectiDg  to 
ihe  English  baptismal  service,  himself  brought  a  Free  Church  Missionary  to 
baptize  their  child,  and  was  present  nt  the  holy  ordinance),  was  the  only  other 
lady  present;  but  Dr.  Clark  of  Dumdutn,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  McKail  were 
there,  and  all  examined  llic  boys.  They  answcnrd  extremely  well  in  mental 
■rithmctir.  gcojp-aphy,  Roman  and  English  history,  geumctry,  and  Scripture 
history,  &c.  Tlie  eldest  class  read  and  exjihiined  a  long  pnssa{;e,  taken  at 
rMidom,  from  '  Paradise  Lost,'  book  second,  describiti^g  Satan's  flighL     Dr.  Duff 

[asked  what  vas  meant  by  Satan  putting  on  his  wings.  One  answered,  'lie  put 
jfchem  into  practice'  (meaning  use).  This  was  the  only  mistake  that  I  reraem- 
On  English  history,  Mr.  Ewart  asked  about  the  civil  wars,  and  tlicn 
ioqnired  whicli  was  best,  war  or  pence V — they  all  answered  'pence,'  with  great 
zeal.  Mr.  Kwart  observed,  '  there  might  be  some  just  wars,  adding,  suppose  an 
eoemy  were  to  burst  into  this  country,  plundering  and  destroying  evcrj-lhing, 
would  you  outfight?'  *  No,  no,'  said  they.  Mr.  Ewart,  who  is  a  very  fine 
powertul  man,  and  gives  one  the  idea  of  being  full  of  manly  determination  unit 
courage,  wns,  so  astonished  that  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '  but 
would  you  not  6ght  for  your  hnniet — your  own  families?'  '  No,'  said  they,  *the 
Bengolis  would  not  fight — they  arc  all  cowards.'  I  am  not  quil^  sure  if  he  asked 
whether  they  t)iem.ielves  would  not  light,  or  if  their  countrymen  would  not  do 
so,  but  the  answer  was  as  above;  and  Mr.  Ewart  remained  dumb  and  amazed." 

There  is  very  much  morCj  and  of  equal  interest,  relating  lo 
these  institutions,  but  we  wish  to  show  the  varied  coutenlsof  these 
channing  volumes.  We  can  not,  however,  whilst  on  missionary 
aubjecls,  refrain  from  quoting  the  following: — 

*'Dr.  Duff  gave  me  a  roost  interesting  account  of  good  Dr.  Carey's  death. 
He  was  with  him  a  short  time  previouiily  when  he  was  in  perfect  health.  The 
loit  sheet  of  his  *  Bengfili  Testament'  was  brought  in.  He  burst  out  into 
ihanksgiving,  saj'ing,  with  tears,  he  had  prayed  to  be  permitted  to  finish  that  work 

ifore  he  was  summoned  hence,  and  that  he  was  now  ready  to  depart.  Afler 
this  he  began  gradually  to  decline,  ami  the  next  time  Dr.  Duff  vibited  him  with 
his  loved  colleague,  Dr.  Mnrshman,  he  was  very  near  death,  very  feehle,  and 
just  eliding  away  from  earth.  Dr.  Duff  reminded  him  of  the  circumstance  of 
their  lost  interview,  and  added  that  he  thought  if  any  man  could  use  the  langtiago 
of  St.  Paul.  '  1  hnve  fought  a  good  ^ght,' &c.,  it  was  Dr.  Corey.  The  veui'rable 
man  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and  said,  *  Oh  no,  1  dare  not  u%c  such  very  strong 
language  as  that,  but  I  have  a  strong  hope,  itrong  hope,'  repeating  it  three  timet 
with  the  greatest  energy  and  fervour :  he  fell  back  exhausted,  and  when  a  tittle 
revived  his  friends  took  their  leave.  As  they  were  going,  he  called,  '  Brother 
Marslmian.'  On  Dr.  Murshman  returning,  he  said,  'You  will  preach  my  fune- 
nl  sermon,  and  let  the  text  be»  *  By  grace  ye  are  saved.'  As  Dr.  Dufl' observed, 
"le  bumihty  yet  confidence  of  this  aged  saint  were  very  beautiful." 

After  this,  we  have  n  translation  of  a  letter  which  Akbar  Khan, 
the  famous  Cabool  sirdar,  addressed  to  Captain  Mackenzie — a 
letter  full  of  fxpres.sions  of  kinilness  and  friendship,  complaining 
that  the  English  officer  had  not  written  lo  hiui.  On  this  Mrs* 
Mackenzie  observes : — 

"  As  the  last  injunction  be  gave,  on  sending  the  hostages  and  captives  to  Ba- 
mi&n  was  to  cut  the  throots  of  all  who  could  not  march;  and  as  be  knew  full  well 
Uiot  ay  husband  was,  from  extreme  iUness,  incapable  of  walking  a  hundred  yards, 
TOO  roaj judge  how  far  this  loving  epistle  accords  with  such  a  parting  benediction. 
wa  intention  in  writing  was  to  endeavour,  throuch  the  utedium  of  my  husbaud, 
ta  ettMltiiab  a  good  understanding  with  the  Brttiiti  Go^eTOnveW.;* 
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^■s  to  OS  to  be — umntentionaUr — vnjnat.    The  C^ul 

«R  toM  that  Alibar  Kban  had  sent  the  iiiHiiiiliiMH 

1»  br  Btrs.  J^lacVcuzic — faul  it  was  Babsequentlr  aaocr* 

■ft  no  snch  instnicttons  had  bccii  realljsent.     The  cUefr, 

Mc  caslody  these  piisoncTB  vcre,  fjoplayed  tUs  rater  m  a 

i  of  enlMmcing  the  fnice  of  ihedr  liberation. 

■  the  chiefs  of  Caubul  the  inuisitton  is  not  Tcry  abrupt  1* 

}  Amfvrs  of  Sindh.     So  much  has  been  snid  latelj  about  tbeie 

liTTDces,  ihaX  the  followiiig  passage — part  of  an  nccouaC  of 

lis.  Uaclcenzic^s  interricir  wilL  the  Araeera — wiU  be  reed 

I  common  interest : — 

•■  I  o0erpd  the  Tiecktacp  to  Molmmmnrt  Khun  for  his  itncTidfd  bride,  wlioni 
opcctl  to  join  him,  the  bn^odi  to  Sliali  Mdlinmiund  fur  hta  wife,  mnd  the 
'  ^  to  tbe  &t  Y&r  Rlalmmmad,  ns  an  f^nconmncmeoi  to  him  to  many.  The 
latcmed  to  dii-ttt  hrm  cxlremt-h.  Tlic*  chief  Amir  hold  out  his  hanJ  to  hfa 
Q,  to  FXamrne  then*  pi««entt,  and  then  m»dc  mp  a  fpei>ch,  aa}mg  thst  Idi 
ude  was  not  tTnnntory,  but  would  Inst  ns  long  ns  bis  life,  and  quMcd  > 
-^inn  vpmf  in  this  effect : — *i  htremado  a  tovennnt  with  mj  belorcdftieiiA^ 
that  our  friendship  shntl  lost  wlrile  the  wul  remains  in  the  bodr,' — tidt  ww  qiAe 
in  the  style  of  Cnining*8  tieroitre — *  A  sudden  Ihoticht  strikes  me.  let  as  iwf 
rtcnuU  friendBhip.*  So  here  1  am.  the  sworn  friena  cf  a  Sind  Amir.  I  Itada 
■Dvng  isdinBtion  to  laiK:h.  but  it  would  hare  hecn  mmixtrouM  to  tm«  dear  W) 
W>  1  expressed  tfir  gratification  1  really  felt  at  thoir  receirtian  rf  n  muA  ■■& 
mbaniiKss. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  gife  you  ao  ides  of  ihetr  lugh4Hcd  courtaous  inao- 

,  aer.     1  asked  them  for  tlieir  autogra|)l)fl,  which  they  each  gave  me.  and  in  n»> 

I  requested  mine,  which  I  wrote  on  thrt-c  sheeLa  of  paper,  Jind  added  ooeof 

K  pretty  liulc  colonred  wafers  with  our  arms,  the  meaning  of  which  Dr.  C. 

xpounded  to  them.     They  had  had  lung  con¥eta«tion5  with  my  huifawid  |b». 

'vioiiilv,  and  were  pleased  at  liearing  tliat  lie  aad  Coloud  Ouuam  were  fiieaib. 

"We  sliowcd  them  Akbar  Klian's  letter,  which  the  chief  Amir  read  intbeaicfe- 

dious  cbauntJog  way  used  hy  the  Arabs  and  reraians,  stoppin;:  every  now  atxltkna 

with  Ym  tDoulL  aod  eyes  benming  witli  humour,  at  some  uuira^cuuslyhatv&oed 

nfiresstuD  of  affection  from  such  a  persooage.     1  have  xcldotn  seen  a  finer  or 

L  jDure  expressive  face, — when  quiet,  it  has  a  siroue  tio^-  of  aidaucholy.  but  Mphk 

Mip  with  leeling  aad  wit,  no  as  almost  to  tell  ;uu  what  he  is  aayitig  be&irr  ifae 

nteritrcter  can  repeal  it." 

Mis.  Mackenzie  also  visited  the  Rajah  of  SaUarah.     We  had 
rked  for  inaertion  an  account  of  the  risit,  but,  in  spite  of  the 

manifold  attractionfi  uf  the  book,  \Ke  are  compcUed  to  Umit  oar 
quolations. 

What  little  space  is  left  ns  must  he  nccnpaed  viih  brief,  mt^ 
tire  pickings  fiom  this  attractive  journal.     Merc  in  a  few  words 
I  a  fact,  wJiich  has  arrcRted  th<'  attcntinn,  afnd  provoked  the  medl- 
^lations  of  all  thoughtful  dwellers  in  the  East. 

■'  lanoKierable  passages  of  Scripture  derive  fresh  force  la  this  ronirtry;  tar 
P,  m  reading  ibe  first  Psakn  (be  other  moraing,  *  He  shall  be  like  ati«D 

bf  ikr  rivrra  of  waters,'  fcc,  on  rai«iap  my  eyn  I  beheld  rvrry  tree  m 

_  I  nrdan  pbuled  by  u  watercourse,  witlioui  which,  in  this  biiraim;  clime,  it 
K«ouM  not  hrine  forth  it«  Fruit  in  due  season,  but  its  leaf  would  wither;  aud  I 
llUt  how  forcible  an  emblem  it  was  of  the  absoluu-  necessity  of  nerer  liu&ag 
bnppli«i  nf  the  water  of  Ufr,  ibr  the  ^trituul  ii&  and  fhiitlulbesa  of  the  phati 
^•f  tor  Lord's  yiiaeytmL" 

There  »  a  hint  in  the  following  passage  worth  ootang. 
*  I  haw  bund    tlua  a  Mullah,  in  controversy  with    Mr.  leader  at  Amm.* 
jJhMf  tht  cilftttia  of  '  kusittg  aaU  ^muing  ibt^  aiwe,  to>uvl  Cuu  ■«aafa&  «&  '<ubs 
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rain's  grown-up  daogfatere,  sisters,  and  wiTes/ns  an  argument  against  ChrtAti- 
anicj.  The  '  nning '  appears  to  have  been  added  by  tiie  imagiiiaiirc  Mulluti, 
but  1  do  not  see  how  a  waltx  or  poJka  could  possiblv  be  defended  ia  the  eyet  of 
an  oriental.  [  hope  Mr.  Pfander  explained  to  him  that  Christianity  does  not  (as 
he  oUeees)  sancoon  cbese  practices,  for  tt  teaclies  as  to  *  abstain  from  oU  appear- 
!  ofeviL'" 


,       ll«6  tol 


It  ifi  nut  fitnmge  that  the  Moollafa  sKsociated,  kiKfdng  and  waltz- 
ing. The  idea  is  by  nu  meaDs  a  novel  one.  Brron,  we  think, 
liae  told  US  oT  the  grave  Mahomodans,  who  asked, 

"'  If  notliing  fuDnwed  idl  this  [lalming  work." 

..  MackflDzie^s  husband.  Captain  Colin  Mackenzie,  irho  dis- 
tinguiAlif-d  liiinself  so  greatly  tliToii|^hniit  tlip  tiuiro  period  of  our 
troubles  in  Afghanistan,  was  appointed  to  raise  and  command  a 
new  corps  for  scrricc  in  the  Punjaub.  Tlic  constituents  of  the 
reginieat  were  I'ariotis,  and  among  Uwui  were  many  Afghans.  Mrs. 
~  ackenzie  iras  much  Rtrtick  by  the  characteiisdcs  of  tbese  men. 
I  do  like  these  Af^hans,^  she  suys  in  one  place,  with  a  nat'ce 
earnefltDesft  which  is  ver^'  rcfrc6htng.  She  gives  ns  one  nnccdote 
of  their  good-heartedaetis — of  tiieir  simple,  kindly  conrtesy — -which 
we  cannot  forbear  fn>m  quoting.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  received 
froni  England  the  piuuful  cidiugs  of  the  death  uf  her  lather.  Her 
Boghsb  friends  enquired  after  her,  hut  never  naraed  the  subject 
of  her  loss.  Her  native  friends  were  less  reserved,  and,  it  ap- 
peared to  her,  more  ^ynipathisitig.  (Jf  this  we  hare  a  touching 
dJustr^ion: — 

*'Thtt  bu||e  bvriy  Noib  UassaMor,  Attn  Muliannnad,  came  hirrc  n  few  days 
■go ;  aod  <m  hearing  of  the  Iocs  1  had  Riist^ned.  be  beg)^  C.  to  tell  me  how 
grieved  he  via.  and  then  opening  his  bands  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  said, '  Let 
us  hme  a  fatiha^  or  prayer.'  C.  put  bis  lionds  iii  the  same  puutitui,  and,  witli 
his  face  qiulp  red  with  pmntion.  and  hii  f-\v%  full  of  Keain,  Alia  Mtilummad 
Ml^ed  that  Gfid  wmild  h\*m  and  comfDrt  me,  and  thiil  the  blessing  of  Jesus  the 
lieuiah  nipht  cmni*  upon  mc.  Thfii  rhiry  both  stroked  their  beards.  The 
heuttneH  and  eamcttuess  «it)i  wbidi  it  ■ran  done  qaite  toadied  me." 

WHh  this  we  muslTcluclantly  conclude  onr  extracts.  We  should 
be  almost  afraid,  indeed,  to  lollow  Mrs.  Mackenzie  far  into  the 
"  Camp,'"'  she  is  so  bold  in  her  rcvelatioas.  She  speaks  nf  ugly 
matters  which  will  create  discossion,  and  we  arc  not  conipulled  to 
meddle  with  the  "  hot  iron*'  onrsclves. 

Altogether  the  jonrnal  is  very  interesting.  Since  Maria 
Graham's  famous  Letters,  nothing  better  upon  llie  pregnant  sub- 
ject of  India  has  emanated  A'om  a  female  pen,  much  indebted  as 
we  are  to  lady-writers  for  their  illnstrations  of  Indian  life.  Tliey 
•ee  things  behind  the  Punlah,  which  men  cannot  sec ;  and  can  go 

rther,  therefore,  into  the  domesticities  of  Indian  life.  What 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  has  written  about  the  Zenana  she  has  written  plea- 
santly and  well.  Indeed,  the  contents  of  her  book  amply  fulfil 
the  promise  of  the  title.  It  was  written  with  no  design.  It  is 
really  a  collection  of  journal-letters  wrilten  to  friends  in  England; 
bnt  if  the  tfn-ee  suggestive  words  on  her  tille-page  had  been  set 
before  her  at  Ae  outset,  she  could  not  have  written  a  better  work 

iboUt  TBE  MlSSJON,  TBE  CaIRP,  aud  TUl^  ZK^KYlib. 


^^bOUt  THE  MISSJON,  THE  LAHJP,  auCl  TUii   tK^Kllih. 


To  recur  to  the  circumstance  of  my  first  attending  Mr.  Soaoe  tt 
faU  lodgings  in  North  Parade,  Bath.  I  bare  stated  bow  my  CuniUar 
"good  morrow"  met  with  a  most  supercilious  recognition,  and  bonr 
I  felt  tliat  the  master  and  man  were  by  no  means  "  birds  of  a 
feather."  After  he  bad  recovered  from  bis  alarm  at  the  "  Datnnl 
and  prompt  alacrity"  of  my  greeting;,  he  beckoned  me  to  the 
chair,  which  was  in  readiness  for  me  before  the  wiiting-iiesk  On 
the  table : — 

"  I  'm  glad  to  find  you  *re  punctual,  liave  you  comfortabte 
Iod(png8  ?"— **  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  ni  now  write,  as  I  shall  dictate."  He  then  sat  down,  and 
indicated  his  defective  sipht  by  feeUng  about  the  table  for  some- 
thing which  he  could  not  see.  1  was  fearful  of  being  too  ofGcioos^ 
and  left  him  to  find  out  that  his  spectacles  were  lying  pushed  up 
above  his  brow.  He  found  them  there  at  last,  and,  catching  my 
eye  at  the  moment,  said,  in  a  self-jntying  tone  of  reproof,  **  Ah  I 
it's  very  amusing,  I  dare  say.  You  wight  as  well  have  told  me  ! 
— ^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a  humility  which  I  fear 
was  rather  aiiected  ;  and,  having  charged  my  pen,  I  brought  it  ia 
readiness  over  my  paper.  Again  my  "  prompt  alacrity  "  disgraced 
me.  A  huge  drop  blotted  the  virgin  foolscap,  and  the  dictator 
suggested  that  I  had  better  wail  for  his  dictation,  and  not  be 
"  quite  so  prodigal  of  the  ink."  "  There,"  said  he,  "  take  another 
sheet  of  paper,  and  don't  do  that  any  more." 

He  proceeded  to  dictate  on  the  subject  of  his  then  dominant 
vexation,  the  new  law  courts  at  Westminster ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  this  was  the  matter  which  brouglit  us  to  Uatfa,  ana 
occupied  us  for  some  weeks ;  him,  in  spasmodic  attempts  to  make  ^ 
bis  meaning  clear  to  me;  and  me,  in  anxious  but  vain  efforts  tofl 
make  it  clear  toothers.     I  see,  in  Donaldson^s  "Review  of  Uie' 
professioufd  life  of  Sir  J.  Soane,"  the  record  of  his  having  "  pub- 
lished a  brief  statement  of  the  proceedings  respecting  the  ncir^ 
law  courts,  Westminster;"  but  I  know  nut  whether  any  of  myfl 
confused  and  disjointed  matter  is  preserved  therein,  for,  such  arc 
the  sorrowful  associations  connected  with  my  secretaryship,  in  re- 
lation to  that  statement,  that  1  have  never  looked  into  it  in  its 
published  form.     I  allude  to  nothing  that  can,  in  any  essential, 
detract  from  llie  regard  due  to  Soanc's  character, — to  that  cha- 
racter which  Mr.  Donaldson  has  eulogised  as  having  been  practi- 
cally  illustrated   by  acts  of  **  unbounded   munificence,"  proving 
**  that  his  heart  was  alive  to  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  fatherless,  and  the  widow."     "  His  liberality,"  says  tha, 
same  writer,  "  nhethcr  in  tlie  promotion  of  art,  or  tLe  relief 
misery,  knew  no  bounds;"  and  his  eulogist  concludes  with  the 
enuohling  declaration  tliat  Sir  John  Soane's  memor)'  "  is  entitled 
to  our  admiration,  our  gratitude,  and  our  respect."  The  vexations^ 
*  ConXinucAftomip.  ^\*. 
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however,  which  now  beset  him,  in  connection  with  the  then  erect- 
ing buildings  at  Westminster,  were  quite  enough  to  "  curdle 
n&ture's  kindly  milk "  in  a  breast  less  sensttire  than  Soanc's ; 
and,  therefore,  their  resultant  efTects,  however  cruelly  they  bore 
upon  me,  roast  not  be  taken  as  cTidcnce  against  his  humanity. 
He  bad  been  commissioned,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  tho 
Treasur}',  to  prepare  plans  for  a  certain  building  on  a  certain  site. 
Haring  been  submitted,  tliej  were  altered  as  required,  santtioned 
by  the  highest  authorities,  and  proceeded  with  according  to  order. 
\Vlien  the  works  were  far  advanced,  an  important  portion  of  them 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  down  again;  the  architect  being  called 
upon  to  submit  to  the  insulting  interference  of  some  "  honourable*^ 
amateur.  Comments  that  have  been  called  **  illiberal,  unjust,  and 
false,"  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  were  repeated  by  mem- 
bers of  parUament ;  while  "  envy,  jealousy,  and  the  base  passions 
of  man,"  were  said  to  be  in  active  operation  against  the  venerable 
professor. 

Kver>'  morning,  punctually  to  my  time,  I  was  at  my  table,  and 
he  ready  to  begin ;  and  indeed  he  did  little  else  but  "  begin." 
Day  after  day,  a  somewhat  differently  worded  preamble  was  our 
chief  occupation  ;  and  I  remained,  from  nine  till  five,  with  my  pen 
on  the  move,  and  my  apprehension  on  the  stretch,  endeavouring 
to  extract,  and  secure  upon  paper,  tho  meaning  of  the  disjointed 
utterances  which  formed  the  matter  of  his  dictation.  Often,  he 
would  lose  himself,  and  ask  me  where  he  was  ?  But,  as  1  may 
have  been  wholly  incapable  of  following  him  into  his  confiiaion,  I 
felt  equally  incompetent  to  get  him  out  of  it.  On  one  occasion  he 
snatched  the  sheet  of  foolscap  from  before  me,  looked  at  what  I 
had  last  written,  threw  the  paper  up  into  the  air,  and,  putting  his 
knuckles  to  his  temples,  "  wished  to  G —  they  were  pistols,  that  ho 
might  blow  out  his  brains  at  once  !  '* 

As  I  had  no  idea  of  promoting  suicidal  impulses,  I  rose  from 
my  seat ;  and,  in  a  tone  of  irrepressible  emotion,  stated,  "  that,  as 
it  seemed,  my  efforts  to  ser^e  were  inefficient  from  the  over- 
anxiety  which  attended  them  ;  and  as,  instead  of  being  an  aider  to 
good,  1  was  simply  an  abettor  to  evil,  occasioning  additional  irri- 
tation where  too  much  already  existed, — 1  had  better  at  once  take 
my  respectful  departure." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  momenta,  with  an  expression  in 
which  astoiiishuient  and  pity  were  curiously  mingled,  leaving  it  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  n-hich  of  us  these  emotiuus  applied;  and 
he  then  pointed  to  my  chair,  saying,  "  Don't  be  a  d— a  fool — sit 
downl" 

Had  he  been  still  under  the  influence  of  his  fury,  he  would  most 
likely  have  replied,  in  the  softest  and  blandest  lone,  **  Pray  go, 
sir;  and  take  ffreat  care  of  yourself ;"  but,  as  he  was  evidently 
subdued  hy  my  manner  and  words,  he  simply  uttered,  wiih  voice 
neither  mitigated  nor  aggravated,  the  very  rational  and  comforting 
request  signified  by  the  expression  quoted.  I  sat  down.  He 
then  resumed  his  dictation,  and  we  proceeded  for  a  short  time 
tolerabJ/  weJJ ;  after  which  he   amiably  suggcslei,  ^\ax  Y  ^iaax^^ 
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" go  and  take  an  honr^s  vnlk  (itww  s  5ne  day,  and  it  voaki  diraB 
g>ood),  while  he  w^nt  to  take  a  batb.^  1  thaDked  hiai  and  Toae  to 
go  ;  when  be  hockoned  me  towards  bim,  and  laliiTr^  my  hand,  sol, 

flritb  tministakable  eamesfneAS,  "*  Recollect,  W ,  k  I  erer  aay 

anything  which  buns  your  feelings,  /  snflerfor  it  a  great  deal 
thoB  yfjtt  do." 

I  could  bare  hugged  bim ;  but  I  suffered  him  to  leave  the 
unbuRged,  because  !  liad  no  great  coufidence  in  tbe  pennaaeitt 
cbaracipf  of  his  tendtrmcHs.  I'be  policy  of  my  self-restraint  waa 
BOon.  shown.  When  we  met  agiun  at  onr  (able,  he  rea^somed  Mi 
sererit)*  of  purpoae  aiid  I  my  aU^wakeful  attention.  At  lengtb  he 
seemed  doubtful  on  a  point  concerning  which  I  tfaougbt  myaelf 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  inform  biin.  1  Tolunlccrcd  the  inlbrn»- 
tion.     He  gave  me  one  of  his  queer  looka,  and,  afler  a  paoM^ 

replied,  "  W ,  did  you  erer  bear  the  aayiug,  *  Go,  and  teach 

your  grandraother  to  suck  eggs?*** — '*  Yes,  «r,  1  hanr^  waa  ibe 
rejoinder,  somewhat  petulantly  spoken.  **  Well,  sir,"  said  he, 
^"^  don't  knock  me  down  :  1  only  asked  the  question.** 

The  foregoing  anecdotes  alone  would  suiBce  to  show^  bov 
mutual  was  our  mist^rr.  In  this  war  we  passed  mticb  of  our  tnne 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  aflemoun,  when,  with  a 
relieved  ht'art  and  exhausted  mind,  I  went  off*  to  my  boar^ag^ 
house  to  dinner.  My  occupations,  however,  were  not  at  an  ead. 
Having  been  with  the  Architect  dnring  the  former  port  of  the  day, 
I  bad  yet  to  pass  the  evening  with  tlie  gentleman  ;  in  plain 
terms,  I  rejoined  my  employer  while  at  his  wine  after  dinner,  lUMf 
remained  with  him  till  nine  or  ten.  Our  day-commmiion  began 
with  a  sulky  greeting  and  endeil  without  a  civil  adiea ;  but  o«r 
evening  compuniunship  was  of  a  very  diifereut  and  far  more  agra^ 
able  description. 

**  How  arc  you,  sir,  this  evening  ?  " 

**  Why — I  m  very  comfortable,  W ,  thank  ye.   Take  a  glass 

of  wine;  it  woti'l  hurt  ye." 

Tea  following,  I  made  it ;  and,  of  course,  went  tlirtitigh  every 
obeerramce  of  duly  towards  im"  host,  who  received  the  minutest 
attention  with  the  most  anii^hte  recognition.  Then  came  the  eape- 
cial  object  of  the  evening^;  and  this  was  no  other  than  my  reoonr 
aloud  from  a  Kreiich  edition  of  Gil  Glas,  while  my  bearer  renninea 
behind  the  skrccn,  that  his  eyes  might  be  secured  firom  the  ^brc 
of  the  lire  and  caudles.  He  was  therefore  out  of  my  srgbt ;  and  H 
was  the  more  curious  to  bear  him,  every  nf>w  and  tben,  exclaim,  in 
a  tone  of  admiring  and  compassionate  interest,  "  P-o-o-r  Gil! "  He 
would  occasionally  correct  my  ptunuuciutiuii,  often  telUug  me, 
however,  with  amiable  indulgence,  that  I  rriad  •Vr-ry  well."  But 
"  P-o-o-r  Gil !"  was  still  the  burden  of  bis  comment,  repealed  on 
every  occasion  which  brought  opportunity  for  it ;  the  very  parrot- 
note  of  his  half-do'/ing  s>Tnpathy  was  **  P-o-o-r  Gil !"  So  toen  a> 
an  inclrnation  to  Nlcep  suggested  his  bed-time,  he  would  stop  my 
reading;  with  a  "  'ITmnk  yi*,  thai  'ill  do — for  the  present ;  thank  ye. 
1  think  I  11  go  to  bed  now."  Having  then  lighted  his  caotfla  amA 
shown  him  to  his  bed-room,  mCb  tio  en^  oi  usoaJoV^  vu\  nAt^tifitim. 
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''ihanlE-ve's,"  I  was  free  for  the  brief  remnant  of  tbe  nigbC,  and 
joined  fur  a  ihort  dme  the  pnty  in  tht!  drawing-room  of  the  boan)- 
isg-houao, —  a  queor  ossemtUge  of  old  maids  and  bachelors,  who 
receired  my  jokes  wilb  good  nature,  and  little  ihnught  how  ^eat 
wtts  the  contrast  between  luy  efening  mirtb  and  my  muruing's 
sadtKftS. 

Oo  two  or  three  occasions  Gil  Dlas  xare  place  to  a  frt^e  comma- 
Dtcatiun  on  the  subject  of  John  Soane  and  his  taniily  sorrows. 
"  poor  dear  Mrs.  Soane  !  **  was  at  such  times  as  frequent  a  cborua 
a»  P-o-o-r  "  Gil  !"  at  others;  and  he  would  bring  tears  into  my 
eyts  whb  the  narration  of  the  sufiering^  of  his  wife  and  himself 
lafe&r  the  conduct  of  his  son  ;  though  one  could  nut  but  taJie  into 
considrradon  the  probable  fact  that  the  temper  which  misguided 
tbe  child  was  transmitte*!  from  the  father,  and  tliat  if  the  fonner 
bad  dtme  what  was  perfi-'cily  uujuslifiubit;,  the  latter  had  possibly 
OHttUcd  lo  do  perfect  justice  to  one  whose  errors  were  as  much  the 
results  of  circumstance  ami  of  natural  caoses,  as  of  culpable  and 
un61ial  wilfulness.  The  old  gentleman,  at  all  events,  was  under 
an  impression  that  his  wifu  had  died  nnder  the  pressure  of  mental 
affltctiun.  and  tliat  he  himself  was  "  dying  of  a  broken  heart;"  but, 
COflMMlcring  that  the  cause  of  his  distress  had  occurred  long  before, 
t)MU  he  was  now  serenty* three,  and  that  he  lived  to  be  eighty-four, 
we  arc  left  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  ^'broken  heart"  is  not  always 
a  d^^-ing  matter.  I  would  tliruw  no  iliscrmlit  on  the  fractoro  of  a 
heart.  It  may  be  as  practical  a  fact  as  the  breaking  of  a  leg,  but, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  equally  tmsceptiblo  of  Ijeing  "  pm  lo 
men^g ;"  and,  if  not  mended  surgically,  it  may  be  mended  self- 
ishly. In  other  words,  if  philow^pliy  and  resignation  cure  it  not, 
Icaring  it  sound  as  befuR-,  constitutional  vitality,  however  clumsily, 
will  gire  it  readherence  and  a  discontented  exJetsBcv,  of  botii 
teaza  asid  years. 

On  my  entering  my  eccentric  employer's  room  one  morning,  I 
fotind  him  sitting  on  a  sofa,  between  two  la(Hc».  He  never  looked, 
more  hilarious  and  bappy.  I  ventured  a  greeting  of  free  ott'-hoMd 
cheerfulness.  *'  How  do  you  find  yourstilltn-daT,  sir?" — ^""  Why,* 
■aid  he  twith  a  touch  of  that  more- sly -ibau-Bhy  gallantry  of  which 

1  bav«  spoken),  "  1  wonder,  W ,  how  you  can  ask  the  qnestion, 

wemmg  how  yon  fwd  mc.  For  my  own  part,  J  rather  i^tse,  than 
*  find"  myself,  in  such  company.**  It  was  a  happy  day  to  me,  too, 
tba  only  happy  uito  I  had  at  Bath  i  (or  the  presence  oi  these 
ladies  dismissed  the  Westminster  Law  Courts  for  the  time,  and  I 
waa  free  to  the  tujoymt-nt  of  a  whole  holiday.  Tlivy  started  me 
also,  wi^  a  few  words  of  kindly  sympathy  secretly  administered. 
Tbey  knew  what  their  old  friend's  tem{>er  was,  and  wluU  my  trials 
must  be ;  but  tber  bid  tae,  if  1  would  consnli  my  own  incerest,  to 
stick  to  that  of  my  employer,  and  put  up  with  his  eccentricities. 

(  k-now  not  what  the  fate  may  ha\*e  been  of  those  who  practind 
"  fawning"  tlial  "  thrift  roiglu  follow,"  but,  in  spite  of  tho  qualities 
which  entitled  Sir  J.  Soane  to  **  admiration,  gratitude,  and  re- 
spect,** I  fancied  »ry#f^/*entitled  to  a  gentler  consideration  than  be 
could  ^kffijrA;  and  each  succeeding  day  found  m« \w&  eow^KAftnX 
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to  do  without  it.  We  returned  to  Loudon.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  Chelsea ;  and  there  I  continued  to  be  closeted  with  him,  wtek 
after  weck»with  a  Art//-holidayonly  on  Sundays.  He  had  such  an 
aversion  to  Sabbath  "laziuess*"  that  I  vrondered  he  had  cuinpro- 
mi»ed  his  principles  of  perpetnal  industrj-  by  building  any 
churches.  His  irritability  seemed  to  be  daily  increasing ;  and  [ 
could  only  wonder  how  he  could  hare  lived  so  long  among  meDf 
who,  at  the  best,  are  limited  in  patient  submission.  I  never  saw 
any  one  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum  so  bereft  of  reason's  influence  as 
he  frequently  was.  My  health  was  suffering  to  an  extent  which 
induced  the  notice  of  all  my  friends,  and  I  should  have  now  left 
him  at  once,  if  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  return  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  I  was  to  derive  such  comfort  and  sustainraeat  as  the 
companionship  of  his  nflicial  staff  might  afford.  My  kind  friend^ 
Mr.  Baily,  and  my  fellow  secondaries,  enabled  me  by  their  sympa- 
thising consideration,  to  remain  a  little  longer  in  this  eccentric 
man's  employ  ;  but  the  hour  of  our  separation  soon  arrived.  He 
was  going  one  afternoon  to  his  professional  duties  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  desired  previously  to  see  me  in  his  private  room. 
I  have  not  the  remotest  recollection  of  the  trivial  offence  by  which 
I  occasioned  it;  but  1  shall  never  forget  tlie  fury  he  exhibited. 
He  upbraided  Heaven  as  having  left  him  reduced  to  the  last  state 
of  helplessness  ;  and,  invoking  death  as  his  only  remaluiiig  friead, 
he  hastened  into  his  carriage,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of 
driving  dirt'ct  to  that  grim  tyrant's  abode. 

1  remained  alone  in  his  room,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  fonocd  my 
resolution.  Making  free  with  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  I  wrotv  a 
farewell  letter,  repeating  the  observations  I  had  made  at  Dalh, 
and  determining  to  be  no  longer  the  victim  of  his  increaung  irri- 
tability, nor  the  cause  of  it.  A(  the  same  time,  whili:  doing  this, 
I  felt  a  sincere  interest  in  the  man,  amounting  to  attachmcut,  if 
not  to  affection  ;  and  my  letter  was  filled  with  exjirif.ssions  of  un- 
affectcd  regret  at  my  utter  inability  to  serve  hiiu.  Leaving  the 
letter  on  his  table,  I  took  leave  of  my  fellows  in  office,  and  walked 
home  to  my  lodgings, — "  a  poor  man  out  of  work." 

How  full  of  misery  were  mv  meditations  that  evening,  I  need 
hardly  say.  Kven  love  failed  to  stimulate  mc,  except  despair- 
ingly ;  and,  after  the  true  sentimental  fashion,  I  posted  off  an  im- 
mediate nnd  "  most  earnest  request"  to  my  mistress,  that  she 
would  forthwith  "  go  and  forget  me  !"  Certes,  it  might  have  been 
no  bad  "  go"  for  her,  if  she  had  taken  me  at  my  word.  Assuredly 
she  might  have  "  bettered  herself"  by  going ;  and  nothing,  worthy 
to  be  regarded  as  her  loss,  would  have  been  involved  in  the  for- 
getiiny.  But  her  reply,  as  might  be  expected,  was  one  to  ber 
own  honour  and  my  shame.  She  delicately  suggested  how  youog 
gentlemun,  who  take  such  pains  to  make  young  ladies  remember 
them,  should  consider  that  the  "go,  forget  me"  system  may  be 
simply  one  of  skulking  and  indolent  bankruptcy,  seeking  the  bene- 
fit of  a  self- relieving  act,  which  merits  something  more  costigatory 
than  mild  ublivion.  She  intimated,  that,  when  t  liad  proved  the 
icefficacy  of  manly  and  "  persistivc  constancy  " — of  dctcnuinalioDi 
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effort,  aud  patteuce, — it  would  then  be  time  enough  for  her  to 
"  go  "  and,  in  thnt  case,  for  nie  to  "  foi^et  ;^  and  Bbc  concluded  by 
rajiher  alanuiuf^dy  deuiandiug  of  me  "  whether  I  meant  what  I  had 
said  ?"  At  the  same  Uine  she  approved  of  my  leaving  Mr.  Saane, 
and  consigned  my  future  movements  to  the  advice  uf  my  friends. 

Before  recording  my  next  proceedings,  I  will  presume  on  the 

Teader*s  curiosity  to  know  how  Mr.  Soane  received  my  adieu,  and 

vbat  subsequently  occurred  between  us.     It  was  long  before  I  was 

Bade  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  my  letter;  for^  mutual  tor- 

aentors  as  we  were,  there  was  no  good  to  be  anticipated  from  my 

seeing  hiai  any  more  while  we  coutiuued  in  our  llieu  relative  post- 

,  lion.     Even  my  fellow-clerks  knew  nothing  of  my  abode,  and,  but 

lor  an  accidental  meeting  with  one  of  them  in  the  streets,  I  might 

Isovcr  again  hare  seen  John  Soane.     I  learned  from  my  informant, 

Ithat  when  his  master  returned  from  the  Bank  he  seemed  to  be  iu  a 

post  remarkable  condition  of  amiability.     Having  rung  the  bell, 

Iwbich   he  concluded  I  should,  as  usual,  personally  reply  to,  he 

addressed  the  young  man  who  enteretl  as  if  he  had.  been  myself. 

"  Well,  W ,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  bland  cheerfulness,  "  1  've 

liad  a  most  pleasant  meeting  with  the  board ;  and  I  \'e  been  de- 
iligbtcd  loo,  at  hearing  that  my  poor  man  is  quite  out  of  danger. 
I  ou  ean^t  think  how  happy  it  lias  made  me  !  '*  What  "  board  "  he 
Iliad  met,  and  what  "  poor  man  "  was  out  of  danger,  would  have 
ibuen  to  me  a  mystery  ;  but  he  had  a  habit  of  presuming  on  the  in- 
liuitive  knowledge  and  sympathy  of  the  world  at  large  in  respect 
his  paittcular  affairs  and  feelings. 

"I  beg  your  parduu,  sir,"  said  the  young  wan,  "Mr.  W 

gone." 

"  Gone  !"  exclaimed  ibe  veteran,  in  a  tone  of  upward  crescendo^ 
"  1  believe,  sir,  he  has  left  a  letter  for  you.     Yes,  hero  it  is." 
"  Read  it,**  said  the  architect. 

The   clerk  began ;  but  he  bad  not  read  two  lines,  before  the- 
Btter  was  snatched  out  of  his  hands. 

"  ITiere ;  that  '11  do/'  said  Mr.  Soane,  "  that  '11  do.  Poor  fellow  L 
Poor  fellow  !  '* 

Weeks  passed  on ;  and  nothing  more  was  said  concerning  me. 
U  length  he  opened  upon  the  subject  himself  to  one  of  his  clerks. 

"  Do  you  know  where  W is  ?" 

**  No,  sir.  We  have  rot  seen  him  since  the  afternoon  he  left, 
and  we  were  never  acquainted  with  his  place  of  abode." 

"  If  any  of  ynu  should  fall  in  with  him,"  replied  Mr.  Soane, 
with  the  most  touching  tenderness^  '*  1  wish  you'd  tell  him,  that, 
when  lie  may  be  coming  this  way  I  shall  be  tety  happy  to  see 
him." 

We  did  not,  however,  meet  again  until  I  wailed  on  him  as  an 
antbor,  to  submit  to  his  inspection  my  "  ScU-cC  Views  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities,"  consisting  of  a  scries  of  lithograi)hs  from  the  draw- 
ings which  I  had  made  at  Rome  in  l8-2a-2(>,  and  which  bad  been 
shown  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  interview.  He  received 
mc  with  much  kindness ;  made  no  allusion  to  my  having  left  him 
so  abruptly ;  approved  of  my  past  doings  axid  {uiux^  %Q.W\a(&%\ 
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gave  mc  five  gainoaft  fur  1115  book,  ^Bfltaftd  of  onlv  ifatee,  vludb 
was  its  price),  said  he  shnulcl  "  vahsek,  octf  aoly  iar  ue  own  wotth, 
but  in  rcspecl  to  the  interest  he  ieU  in  its  anthoc,"  md  be^sad 
lliat  1  vraald  look  in  Dpoa  liim  now  and  thea  to  let  biili  know  haw 
I  might  be  goioR  on. 

Years  passed  on,  and  1  saw  him  again.  J  was  ^en  an  abche- 
TBCT — as  inipartant  in  nn'  cmn  locality  as  lie  in  his.  *^  1  tmem 
yoti^d  get  OD,"  said  he ;  '*  and  I  dare  say  that  yoa  hare  alveaAf 
found  that  roar  having  been  with  mc  has  been  of  auroe  littta 
benefit.  Perhaps  it  may  do  you  some  good  yet.  When  1  'm  dead 
and  gone,  you  Ul  meet  with  some  people  wIki  *U  think  none  ike 
■W(»rsc  of  yon  when  you  say, '  1  was  with  old  Soane.'" 

His  last  mark  of  kindness  was  shown,  in  pnseiitiog  to  me  fak 
**  Descrijition  of  his  House  aud  Mo-scum,'*  a  handsomely  bound 
and  costly  work,  not  published,  and  of  which  only  oae  iumdred 
and  filly  copies  were  printed.  Un  the  top  of  the  title  paffi  is 
written,  "  To  —  W — ^  Esq^  from  the  author,  with  kind  reooQec- 
tions  ;"  and,  at  tlie  bottom,  is  his  autugrapli  signature,  John  Soana. 
He  died,  about  sixteen  mouths  after  the  issue  of  this  book,  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1$S7,  aged  84  yean.  Hts  was  not  kiii|^ted  till 
September,  1831. 

Though  I  did  not  remain  insny  months  with  £5r  John  Soane,  I 
8BV  iDOTG  of  him  than  others  who  had  known  him  iar  aa  nuniy 
^Mors ;  and  the  result  of  my  observation  was,  tliat  he  had  boon 
noBt  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  wliich  entirely  oveftfavBV 
all  power  of  self-gcveniment.  His  professional  position,  his imiltil, 
and  his  insulation  from  all  sense  of  family  obligation,  loft  him  a{K 
parently  open  to  the  adulation  of  the  interested,  the  sycophaztlic, 
and  the  dengning ;  but,  though  his  raiiity  might  be  grattftod  by 
the  flatterer,  1  ever  fancied  him  too  shrewd  to  become  the  \ictim 
of  any  thrift-seeking  fawner.  He  was  much  more  the  victim  of 
his  own  uncompromising  pride  and  morbid  irritalnlily.  'Hie  for- 
mer reudtirud  him  a  frequent  sufferer  under  murtiiicatiDn,wbilu  the 
latter  occasioned  him,  ahnost  constantly,  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
beiug  on  the  verge  of  madness.  The  fact  is,  he  never  possessed 
any  real  strength,  moral  or  intelloctnal.  He  had  more  sensitiro- 
ness  than  feeling,  more  perseverance  than  power,  more  fancT  than 
genius,  and  more  petulance  than  ar<lour.  His  industry  and  good 
fortune  had  cnbctcd  more  than  his  mental  advance  and  moral 
culture  L^nabled  him  to  improve  upon ;  and  he  presumed  ou  his 
acquired  fame,  instead  of  progressing  witli  efiurts  to  sabstantiatc 
his  right  to  it.  Criticism  overlook  him ;  rivalry  went  a-hcad  of 
hint ;  domestic  vexations  worried  him  ;  he  had  nothing  but  bis 
undying  ambition  to  sustain  him.  In  llw.  end  ihcro  was  a  reactiou 
of  sympathy  and  regard  towards  him,  which  ripened  into  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  He  was  huiiourod  by  his  sovereign,  reverentsalty 
addressed  by  his  profesraonal  brethren,  and  he  died,  gratified  ibU}' 
at  the  last,  Iea\'ing  a  rich  legacy  to  his  country,  and  much  len 
than  wag  expected  to  certain  of  hit;  friends  and  Jbllowecs. 

The  buildings  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  moninneota  of  Us 
professional  skill  and  artistic  feeling,  uu  c&TtaA'a\^  tka  nvost  uncon- 
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reDtioDal  that  have  been  erected  in  oar  day ;  and,  Vnowlng  nothing 
of  the  lectures  he  delivered,  as  professor  of  architecture,  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  I  am  left  to  wonder  what  may  have  been  the 
principles  of  taste  and  design  lie  aonght  to  enforce.  So  far  as  his 
stmcuires  proclaim  him,  he  had  neither  the  feeling  of  the  Greek 
for  simple  majesty,  nor  that  of  the  Roman  for  scenic  grandeur,  nor 
that  of  tlie  Goth  for  picturesque  cflfect,  nor  that  of  the  schoolman 
for  precedent;  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  he  seems  to  have  taken  from 
each  a  kind  of  negative  hint  that  operated  in  tlie  production  of  a 
result,  just  showing  ihat  he  had  obsoived  them  and  used  them  with 
a  perfectly  independent  and  exclaRi\*e  regard  for  fais  own  peculiar 
and  personal  distinction.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  if  any 
one  shall  ask,  "  In  what  rtylc  is  such,  or  such,  of  liis  buildings  ?"' 
the  answer  would  be,  '*  It  is  of  such  or  such  a  variety  of  the 
Soanean  ;"  i.e.  it  is,  more  or  less,  his  omi  entire ;  or  bis  own,  com- 
mingled with  classic  feature  or  detail.  Hut,  though  the  most  ori- 
ginal of  modem  architects,  it  docs  not  follow  that  he  was  su])rcnie 
in  power.  As  before  observed,  he  had  more  fancy  than  what  do- 
aarves  the  name  of  genius ;  and  even  his  fancy  was  limited,  fur  be 
xepeated  himself  till  he  bccarao  as  it  were  the  passive  slave  of  his 
•own  mannerism.  He  had  pliant  ingenuity,  not  productive  inveu- 
tion ;  the  creative  exhausted,  he  could  but  rearrange  ;  his  refine- 
ment tended  towards  littleuess;  he  could  not  be  vulgar,  but  ho 
was  impotent  lo  command  the  homage  of  popular  adrairatioD»  ia 
the  full  sense  of  the  wordL  He  has,  however,  done  much  that  maj 
work  good  upon  our  fnturc  architectural  progress.  With  exem- 
plary- boldness,  he  stmck  effectively  at  llie  tyranuy  of  precedent; 
and  he  has  shoTra,  by  the  results  of  his  own  originality,  what  may- 
be done  by  men  of  more  strengtii  and  as  muclj  cciuragu.  If  thero 
be  little  of  his  external  architecture  that  is  woxthy  ofmiqualified 
approval,  there  is  much  of  his  internal  design,  not  ouly  lo  be 
admired,  but  imitated.  To  compensate  ibr  frivolit}'  and  fantasii- 
cism,  tliere  is  more  than  a  balance  of  playful  grace  and  studied 
elegance.  In  the  dispusition  of  his  floor-plans  he  was  proverbially 
feliciious,  especially  as  it  regarded  the  adaptation  of  such  acci- 
deutiU  divergences  and  by-comers  as  the  irregular  form  oi  the 
site  might  present  to  his  munugemcot.  In  line,  there  was  virtue  in 
his  \i:vy  faults,  for  they  were  corrertive  of  those  common-place 
proprieties  which  only  retard  the  advance  of  invcntiou  and  origi- 
nality. 

Poor  dear  old  tyrant ! — what  a  life  he  \eA  me  !  How  1  sympa- 
thized with,  yet  feared  him  ;  yet  fcaiing  more  for  him  than  for 
myself;  for,  in  the  face  of  my  servitude,  I  patrouizcd  him 
with  my  pity.  My  old  friend,  John  Brittou,  says  he  used  to 
think  of  mo  as  Caleb  Williams  witli  Falkland,  in  Godwin's  novel. 
I  was  a  **poor  Gil,**  a  very  "poor  Gil;"  but  I  felt  ai  the  lime 
he  was  poorer  than  myself;  still  poorer  in  self-sustain racnt  and  in 
the  saving  strengtii  of  humility. 
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BY   MRS.  MOODIE. 
lEM    BACXSTAT. 

Yes,  't  is  n  pretty  mischief-loTing  elf: 
That  mi  It  It- pro  voicing  girl,  with  her  binck  eyes. 
And  rosy  cheeks,  and  downward  flojitin^  locks, 
Through  which  thnic  dnrk  ori>s  (tush  into  your  Itenrt* 
Like  wand'ring  meteors  through  the  cloudi  ofuishu 
1  would  declare  my  lnvc  '. — but  tlmt  I  dread* 
The  roguish  smile  that  hovers  rfntnd  her  (tps. 
And  ncfltIcK  in  her  round  and  dicnpled  chin  ; 
Would  speak  in  tones  of  wildest  inerriaient. 
And  laugh  the  suitor  and  his  suit  to  scom  I 

S.  M. 

Odr  last  paper  on  practical  jokes^  was,  we  must  confes*,  Konie- 
«hat  of  the  saddest ;  and  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for  tfae 
gloomy  thoughts,  to  which  it  might  give  rise  in  the  breasts  of  some 
of  our  readers,  we  have  chosen,  in  this  paper,  a.  livelier  illustraUon 
of  our  theme. 

The  hero  of  our  present  tale — whom  we  will  for  the  lirae  being 
christen  IJen  Backstay — was  the  son  of  a  widon'  lady  of  onr  ac- 
<{uniiitance.  Ben  was  a  midsliipmau  in  the  East  India  Company's 
serrice — a  fine,  dashing,  rattling  young  fellow  of  eighteen,  who, 
during  the  time  that  his  ship  was  in  port,  came  down  to  spend 
a  glorious  holiday  in  his  native  village,  to  delight  the  heart  of  bis 
good  mother,  to  astonish  all  the  old  ladies,  with  a  relation  of  bis 
TTondcrfid  adventures  at  sea,  and  to  make  love  to  the  young  one*. 

Our  sailor  possessed  a  handsome,  manly  person,  joined  to  do 
small  share  of  vanity,  which  made  him  very  partictdar  with  re- 
gard to  his  dress  and  appearance.  His  uniform  jacket  was  alwars> 
of  the  very  fuiest  quality,  and  made  to  fit  him  like  a  second 
skin.  His  ncatly-plaitod  shirt  of  dazzling  whiteness,  and  his  rich 
black  silk  neckerchief,  tied  with  studied  and  becoming  carcleu- 
iiess,  his  very  bluutncss  had  method  in  it,  and  was  meant  lo  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect.  Ben  considered  himself  the  very  hraa 
ideal  of  a,  saMor.  He  was  proud  of  the  profession;  and  thought 
tliat  the  profession  ought  to  be  proud  of  him.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  it  for  a  moment.  His  voice  had  that  peculiar  tone  of  command 
which  all  nautical  men  acquire ;  and  his  rcry  carriage  had  some- 
thing free  and  easy  about  it,  which  reminded  you  of  the  roll  of 
the  sea. 

Ben  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies;  but  then,  he  devoutly 
believed,  that  they  worshipped  him  in  return;  and  with  this  pleas- 
ing conviction  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  was  always  in 
love  with  some  pretty  girl  or  other,  or  fancied,  which  almost  came 
to  the  same  thing,  tliat  they  were  m  love  with  him.  But  a  hand- 
some, agreeable,  young  fellow  like  Ben  Backstay,  is  always  sure 
r  of  friends  and  advocates  &iuoug  x\\c  ^^uvXei  %%x. 


Our  hero  had  not  been  at  home  many  <Uys,  before  he  full   des- 

Eerately  in  love  with  a  chartning  black-eyed  girl,  who  resided  with 
er  aunt,  at  a  large  conntry  town,  twelve  miles  distant  from  C 

Lodge,  where  Mrs.  Rackstay  lived. 

Now,  it  happened  vcr}'  unfortunately  for  our  lore-sick  sailor, 

that  pretty  Margaret  G had  been  for  some  months  engaged, 

and  was  on  the  very  eve  of  committing  matrimony  with  a  cousin. 

Ben  Backstay  never  thought  of  enquiring  if  the  light  craft  that 
caught  his  roving  fancy  was  chartered  by  anotlier,  and  he  gave 

chase  accordingly.     Margaret  G ,  who  duarly  loved  a  joke, 

the  moment  she  perceived  his  intentions,  determined  to  enjoy  one 
at  his  expense. 

Whilst  his  love-fit  was  at  its  very  height,  Don  received  from  the 
young  lady  a  note  of  invitation  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be  givcu  to 
E  all  the  young  folks  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  her  aunt's  house. 

In  his  excLss  of  joy  Ben  determined  to  liave  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  made  expressly  for  tlie  occasion.  Not  satisfti-d  with  the 
quality  of  the  clulh  that  could  be  procured  at  the  good  old  sea- 
port of  Y ,  he  sent  to  London,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 

oundred  miles:   and  requested  a  friend  to  send  him  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  finest  broadcloth  tliat  could  be  got  for  money. 

The  cloth  duly  arrived  hy  the  mail^  and  gave  great  satisfac- 

Bon.     But  now  a  fresh  difficulty  arose  ;   was  there  a  tailor  in  the 

place  whom  be  dared  entrust  the  cutting  out^  and  making  up 

pf  the  precious  suit?     A  consultation  was  Iield  with  his  mother 

ad  sisters  as  to  the  person  most  eligible  for  this  grand  work. 

Mrs.  Backstay  recommended  to  his  notice  Mr.  Ezekicl   Balls, 

Twho  set  forth  upon  a  sky-blue  board  in  letters  of  gold,  that  he  had 

[been  instructed  in  the  art  of  cutting  out,  by  the  celebrated  Sclmltz 

Lof  Bond-street.     Ben  pronounced  Mr.  E.  Balls  and  his  sky-blue 

[board  a  humbug  ;  and  felt  more  inclined  to  patronize  Mr.  Sewcll 

^ — whose  very  name  seemed  to  imply  a  good  hand  at  the  needle. 

The  voice  of  the  women  at  length  prevailed,  as  in  most  cases  it 

generally  does,  and  Ben  walked  off  to  the  town,  followed  by  a 

boy  carrying  the  bundle  of  cloth. 

After  su])erinteiuling  the  cutting  out  of  the  new  snit,  and  giving 
the  tailor  the  most  minute  directions  as  to  the  fashion,  trimmings, 
&c.,  Ben  returned  to  tlio  Lodge,  satisfied  with  the  idea,  that  his 
appearance  at  the  ball  would  be  quite  irresistible,  and  create  a 
sensation  among  the  ladies.  With  this  impression  on  his  mind, 
he  surveyed  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  large  mirror,  that  hung 

1^  suspended  over  the  piauo  in  the  sitting-room,  and  stroked  his  very 
t  haudsoiue  whiskers  with  an  air  of  great  self-complacency. 
I  Now,  be  it  known  unto  our  readers,  that  these  whiskers  wero 
If  eu  Backstay^s  delight ;  and  he  looked  upon  them  as  second  to 
E|io  whiskers  in  creation.  Adonis  himself — if  the  renowned  lover 
■of  the  Paphian  Quceu  wore  such  rough-looking,  common,  ap- 
pendages— could  not  have  sported  a  handsomer  pair,  a  rich  dark 
brown,  fine  iu  texture,  yet  crisp  and  curly  ;  admirably  adapted  to 
»et  oH'to  the  best  possible  advantage,  the  warm,  bright  colouring 
of  his  lips  and  cheeks.     Ben  would  not  have  T^tt.\\it4  n\^  ORt\B.S.w. 
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tbe  commaiid  of  a  ship.     He  wouM  bsre  consented  as  raadDf  tOj 

port  with  his  head. 

Aloe !  for  our  sea  heau,  he  had  a.  sifrtcr.     Sh«  wns  one  i 
a  many,  to  whom   Providence  had  bound  him  by  the  tiee  of  I 
dred  ;  who  loved  ini!%cluc;f  as  kittens  love  milk  ;  irho  let  no  op 
tunit;  pass  of  playing  off  upon  old  and  young,  her  wicked  the 
Helen  Hackxtay  was  a  perfect  genius  at  practical  jokes;  and 
could  fill  a  whole  paper  vith  her  pranks  without  recording 
half  of  her  impish  frolics. 

Day  after  day  Helen   bad  watched  with  eyes  brimful  of  mtrtibk" 
the  adoration  paid  by  brothur  Ben  to  tbe  whiskeis  in  tbe  glaa, 
and  she   secretly  vowed  to   sacrifice   them   upon  the  shrine  of 

Innocent  as  a  lamb  of  the  mischief  batching  against  Uib,  evr 
siulor,  fatigoed  with  his  long  walk,  the  niumenl  he  had  taken  his 
dinner,  loun^d  down  upon  the  sofa  to  enjoy  his  afternoon  nap. 

This,  by  the  by,  was  a  common  practice  with  master  Beo ;  MM^ 
generally,  the  moment  he  awoke,  he  walked  to  th«;  piano  on  tha 
pretext  of  looking  at  the  music  his  sisten  bad  been  playing,  bat 
this  was  only  a  pretext,  for  the  plain  tnith  of  it  was,  that  he 
wanted  to  take  a  sly  look  at  himself  in  the  glass. 

To  have  calculated  all  the  glances  thrown  by  him  and  bis  ns- 
tcrs  ou  that  niirror  duriug  the  day,  would  faare  made  a  curious 
question  in  arithmetic. 

Whether  his  long  inteniew  with  Mrs.  Balls  bad  made  Beo 
drowkiiur  than  usual  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  certainly  slept  ^oontler 
^n  was  his  wont.  Watching  her  opportunity,  sister  Helen  stole 
from  her  chair,  and  softly  knelt  down  beside  him  armed  wieb  a 
T©ry  fine  pair  of  scissors;  we  see  her  yet — ber  fine  profile  hent 
over  ber  unconscious  nctim,  half  shaded  by  tbe  luxuriant  tresses 
of  her  soft  auburn  hair.  It  would  have  made  an  admirable  sub- 
ject for  a  painter;  tlie  half  comic,  half  serious  expression  oi  her 
beautiful  face. 

Mi !  mischierons  Nell !  £d  no  feeling  of  pity  witlihold  Ay 
impious  hand  ?  Dids't  thou  not  remember  that  thou  wen  is- 
fiinging  one  of  the  laws  of  thy  country — that  cnftlng  and  maim- 
ing is  a  capital  olFence — and  dost  thou  turn  a  grave  law  of  the 
land  into  a  canrtal  joke. 

Ah  !  now  thou  commencest  tbe  work  of  destruction  ta  good 
earnest — clip,  cKp,  cti]>.  See,  he  starts.  Does  be  fancy  that  a 
fly  stings  his  check  }  He  shakes  his  head  ;  he  pots  up  bis  band 
vith  an  impatient  gcstnre  to  his  face,  and  now  unconscioosly  turns 
in  his  sleep,  and  ptace&  himself  in  a  more  conrenient  positioit  fat 
ike  destroyer :  clip,  dip,  chp, — there  is  something  spiteful  in  the 
sharp  cHck  of  those  malicious  scissMr<t.  How  bare  the  ro^  chatik 
begins  to  look  ;  how  prominmtir  stands  out  the  cheek  b<racs  and 
chin,  so  lately  shaded  and  mellowed  by  tbe  rich,  dafk,  curling 
hair. 

Aiaa !  for  our  poor  sailor^tbe  last  hair  is  sbonit  and  the  naoghty 
giri  smiltng^  tnainphantly  at  the  success  of  ber  stratasevi,  lora  hm 
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lmee«,  quietly  ftii<i  demnrelr  talces  op  her  work  from  tlie  table, 

id  zesumcs  her  seat. 

Happily  uncunscions  of  his  loss,  Ben  awoke  a  few  tniDUtes 
aftnv  i^id  stretchbig^  himself  like  a  tame  lion,  WdlkL-d  inecfaonicaily 
tD  ihe  glaSH.  Helen  bends  her  head  more  assiduously  orer  her 
wodc,  aad  the  other  sistem  watch  him  with  ill-snppFessed  smiles. 

Why  does  he  ^tart  back,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spectre  in  lieu  of 
AbI  comely  couutenance  i  Why  does  he  rub  his  eyes,  aud  then 
his  chin,  and  look  again  and  again  at  the  mirror  as  if  he  dnuhted 
the  evidence  of  bis  senses,  or  was  still  under  the  delusion  uf  a 
dream  ?  Can  it  be  true  thst  one  of  those  incomparable  whiskers 
is  really  gone — vanished  from  liis  face  during  bis  sleep,  and  he 
not  discorcr  the  cause  of  the  ab.straction  } 

He  glances  round  the  a^iartrannt,  his  eyes  in  a  fine  pbrenzy 
■,  whilst  peals  of  taii^htcr  assail  his  ears  on  all  sides. 
Ah,  Miss  Helen!'*  he  criod>  nnabh?  loo;^  to  resist  the  uni- 
cachinnatioa,  "this  is  some  of  yonr  work.  Wbatafrij^ht 
I  look ;  a  perfect  scarecrow.  1  shall  be  the  ughest  fellow  at  the 
ball.  Bat,**  cried  be,  whisking  her  np  in  his  arms,  "  since  you 
have  turned  the  laugh  upon  Die,  it  is  only  lair  that  you  should  form 

part  of  the  entertainment.'* 

Then  carrying  her  into  a  spore  room,  from  whence  there  wus  no 
lailiility  uf  escape,  he  locked  her  in,  atid  puttiug  the  key  in  his 

iket,  walked  otf  to  spend  the  evening  at  V ,  leaving  tho  fair 

prisoner  to  enjoy  in  solitary  confinement  the  result  of  her  frnlic. 

Ah  !  Ben,  Ben !  yoa  know  nothing^  of  women,  still  less  of  sisCcr 
Helen  ^  unable  to  get  ont,  she  diligently  set  licrself  to  work  to 
hatch  more  mischief.  With  her.  to  think  and  act  were  almost 
simultaneous,  and  during  her  imprisonment  slic  concocted  the  fol- 
lowing billet,  as  if  comiug  from  Mr.  Balls  the  tailor;  and  early 
the  next  morniiig,  she  transcribed  the  same  upon  a  bit  of  soiled 
r,  which  she  folded  and  directed  like  a  butcher's  bill,  and 
carefolly  deposited  in  the  post-office.  Tbis  elegant  epistle  was 
handed  to  Ben  at  breakfast  the  following  morning. 

Deer  Sub, 

Hi  ham  the  most  hunfortonatest  hor  men,  aving  appeued  vitli 
ha  grate  haxliidcnt  to  your  dress  cote.     Me  gusc  was  to  ott,  ven 
Via  vent  to  press  hout  the  socnuii,  hand  burnt  ha  large  ole  rite  hin  the 
l^iddel  hov  the  back.     Hi  ave  j'med  hit  has  vcl  has  cold  be  hex 
[peeled..     So  hi  opes  yuu  ril  huvcrlook  my  sad  missfortin. 

Vours  Sur  to  command,  bin  grate  hanxicty, 

K.  Balls. 

"  By  Jmre ! "  cried  Ben,  "  what  &rrago  of  nonsense  is  all  this  i 
'•  Here,  NeU,  you  are  a  good  band  at  making  out  cramped  whtiog. 
Do  CDine  and  see  if  you  can  read  this.** 

With  the  utmost  apparent  diHicul^^  MiM  Nell  contrived  to 
spell  out  tlie  note. 

"  What — how !  You  can*l  mean  that.  Oh,  confound  Uie 
buugling  brute  ! — be  sorely  bus  not  spoilt  my  coat.  But  1  wiQ 
taJce  the  price  of  it  out  of  his  bouea  \*^ 
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As  he  finUlied  speaking,  the  culprit  himsclT  made  bis  appeal^ 
ance,  followc'd  bv  tlie  stirvaiii  with  a  bundle  lied  up  in  ■  ^ellov 
silk  handkerchief  under  his  arm. 

Kzekiel  Dalls  was  a  tall,  thin,  slouchy  lonkinf?  man,  with  Ui^ 
heavy  black  eyes,  that  lunied  every  way  in  liis  head,  like  tine 
eye8  of  a  crab.  8iich  eyes  were  never  made  to  look  anolber 
honestly  in  the  face.  They  rolled  hither  and  thilher,  with  • 
crouching,  fawning  expression,  and  it  was  only  by  stealth  ibatyora 
cati^bt  him  in  the  act  of  looking  titraight  at  you. 

hen  east  one  disdainful  glance  at  Mr.  Dalls;  and  contptB* 
bonded  in  a  moment  the  cowardly,  cringing,  disposition  of  the 
mail,  and  with  a  most  sublime  ]>ity  despised  him  accordin^^ly. 

"So,  yuu  awkward  mseaU*'  he  exclaimed,  tuniiog  to  tha 
terrified  lutlor,  who  instinctively  shrunk  from  the  warlike  appear* 
ance  of  his  employer,  and  shuffled  a  few  steps  backwards  towards 
the  door.  "  How  can  you  have  the  impudence  to  show  your 
ugly  face  here  ?  Now,  just  be  off!  or  I  will  show  you  the  way 
out — a — sight  quicker  than  yon  came  in.  As  to  the  suit  you 
have  spoiled  for  mc,  yuu  may  kfe|i  it  yourself,  and  if  you  fail  id 
furnish  me  with  one  as  good,  I  will  send  you  to  jail !" 

"  The  gijml  Lord  defend  us  !  What  docs  your  honour  mean:'* 
s^d  the  man,  opening  his  eyes  and  mouth  in  blank  astouisbnivnL 
*'  Will  you  please  to  look  at  iljo  coat  and  trowsers  ?" 

"  Curse  your  impudence,  fL-llow !  IJave  you  not  already  told 
ine  that  you  have  spoilt  the  coal  ?" 

The  tailor  became  more  mystified  every  moment. 

**  Spoilt  your  coat,  sir  ?  Inhere  is  some  strange  mistake^  nr;  I 
have  not  spoilt  your  coat." 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  have.     You  have  burnt  a  hole  in  it." 

**  Whoever  told  you  that  stor)',  Mr.  Backstay,  told  an  infernal 
lie!  Goil  foryiec  mc  fur  /tirenriittf"  he  added,  in  n  softer  tone. 
"  But  1  suppOF^c  it  was  that  villain  Scwcll.  He  does  all  he  coa 
to  put  business  past  me,  and  rob  me  of  my  customers,  by  iurent- 
ing  all  sorts  of  malicious  reports.  1  bum  a  hole  in  a  gentleman's 
dress  coat !  I,  who  served  me  apprenticeship  with  Schultz  ?  Why, 
sir,  tlic  thing's  impossible  !** 

"  Will  you  deny  your  own  liandwriling  ?*'  and  the  angry  Ben 
handed  him  the  note. 

The  taili>r  took  and  handled  it  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  be 
were  touching  a  burning  coal,  at  length  he  stammered  forth  : 
"  This  here  is  not  my  handwriting,  sir.  I  was  an  orphan,  and 
my  poor  mother  was  nnablc  to  send  me  to  school ;  I  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  I  was  an  errand-boy  at  the  great  Schnllz's,  and  be 
took  a  kind  of  liking  for  nic,  and  gave  me  his  business.  I  canY 
read  the  note,  sir.     Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  read  it  for  me  ?" 

This  waH  rather  a  poser.  Ben  looked  doubtiiigiy  at  the  tailor, 
and  with  some  difhctdty  read  aloud  to  the  wandering  aod  indig- 
uant  tradesman  the  precious  document. 

To  pictnre  the  countenance  of  the  man  while  the  commnnics- 
tion  was  being  made  public,  would  be  impossible.  He  gasped 
for  breath f  his  rage  nearly  clioVed  Vutn. 
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'*  'Tifl  aU  a  He,  sir, — a  base  lie !  invented,  as  I  told  you  before, 
by  that  villain  Sewel),  in  orclur  tu  injure  me.  Uut  1 11  have  my 
leiengc.  Give  me  tlie  nole,  sir, —  I'll  kill  him — I'll  tnlcc  the 
law  of  him.  I — I — I  Ul  knock  his  brains  out  with  his  own 
goose !  '* 

The  laughter,  which  the  wicked  Helen  could  no  lonjjer  repress, 
began  to  awaken  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  her  mother,  that  the 
note  wns  some  trick  of  hers;  and,  suddenly  snatching  the  dingy 
epistle  from  her  son's  band,  she  ilung  it  behind  the  flic,  assuring 
the  angry  tailor  that  it  was  all  a  joke — a  trick  which  one  uf  his 
sisters  had  played  upon  Mr.  Backstay. 

It  was  not  until  lien  bad  tried  on  the  new  suit,  and  submitted 
every  part  of  it  to  the  most  rigid  examination,  that  he  could 
convince  himself  that  all  was  right.  The  coat,  fortunately  for  him 
and  the  tailor,  was  an  excclh-nt  fit,  wliicli  instantly  restored  Ben 
to  his  former  good-nature.  He  shook  hands  with  the  tailor,  and 
laughingly  apologized  for  his  late  violence,  which  he  hoped  ibat 
Mr.  Balls  would  forget  lu  a  draught  of  home-brewed  ale.  '*  These 
girls,"  he  continued,  "  will  have  their  joke ;  ihey  won't  let  a 
fellow  a]oue,  and  because  he  is  a  sailor,  they  consider  him  fair 
game." 

Mr.  Balls  accepted  the  promised  peace-offering,  and  afler 
drinking  a  good  health  to  Mr.  Ben  and  tlie  ladies,  bowed  and 
smirked  himself  out. 

"Oh,  mamma!"  exclaimed  Helen,  the  moment  the  tailor  was 
beyond  liearing,  *'why  did  you  betray  me,  and  prevent  those 
tailors  from  coming  to  the  scratch  ?  What  capital  fun  it  would 
have  been !" 

"  Helen,  Helen  !  when  will  you  leave  off  these  foolish  practical 
jokes  ?  You  might  have  been  the  cause  of  those  men  killing  each 
other." 

"  The  geese  !"  said  Helen.  **  It  would  have  ended  in  a  harm- 
less hiss  or  two.** 

The  day  of  the  ball  at  length  arrived,  and  after  spending  a 
fiill  hour  in  the  adornment  of  his  outer  man,  Ben  Backstay 
mounted  Jleleu's  pony,  and    galloped    oft"  gaily  to  the  town  of 

B   .     He  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  Mrs.  G 

and  her  daughters,  who,  with  the  fair  Margaret,  were  more  flat- 
tering clian  usual  in  their  attentions.  Ben,  who  considered  him- 
self [lerfectly  irresistible,  concluded  that  they  were  all  in  love 
wid)  him  ;  and,  for  fear  of  raising  hopes  which  he  could  not 
realize  (for  he  well  knew  that,  however  charming  each  in  her 
own  person  might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  marrj-  them  all)  he 
conscientiously  confnied  all  his  fliriations  to  Miss  Margaret. 

During  the  evening,  he  took  various  op])ortunities  of  declaring 
bis  passion  to  the  yonng  lady;  and  at  last  wt^nt  so  far  as  to  entreat 
ber  to  bestow  upon  him  a  lock  of  her  beautiful  dark  hair,  wliich 
lie  assured  her,  would  be  kept  by  him  as  a  sacred  relic  when  be 
should  be  far  away  ai  sen. 

After  a  little  reasonable  opposition,  Margaret  G consented 

to  gram  his  request.     But  fearing,  sbe  stt\d,  XW  \T\&^ttX\«i^  e^- 
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ber  annt  asd  cousins,  shoold  her  indiseretion  come  to  their  ftsn, 
she  begged  bini  ttii  wait  under  the  abide  of  the  staircase,  wbea  ba 
left  the  ball-room  to  return  home;  and  she  would  flnrg  the  canrele4 
lock  over  the  l)aiusiera,  enclosed  in  a  snuU  packet. 

Ben  iras  in  raptures,  and  promi«cd  the  most  profound  seciec^r. 
After  the  festiTitieft  of  the  evening  had  been  brntrghi  to  a  cloM, 
cm  lore-inspired  sailor  repaired  to  the  appointed  xpoL,  his  beift 
beatiB^  high  with  excitement,  and  boning  that  this  aaolca  taiev^ 
Tiew  would  end  in  the  happy  tcmiinaiion  of  his  soil. 

Ife  waited  for  a  few  minutej^  in  breathloAS  sospcmef  when  m 
light  step  sounded  ou  the  stair,  and  iha  soft  Toice  uf  ^Lirgasct 

G gently  prononnccd  his  name.     Ben  sprang  forward^  and 

caoght  a  momentary  glance  uf  the  white  gannem»  of  his  belottcd, 
md  the  next  hurtant,  a  smaQ  sealed  panel  was  caoght  in  hia  ea^ 
■tKtched  eager  band. 

''  Don't  open  it,  before  yon  reach  home,"  whispered  the  maide% 
and  disappeared. 

Ben  retired  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  ecstasy,  wbbA,  ■wnntiitg  kk 
horse,  took  the  road  thai  led  homeward. 

The  distance  was  twelre  nuie» — Cwefre  long  miles,  orer  roogl^, 
cross-country  roads ;  but  twelve,  or  twenty,  would  have  been  att 
one  to  him,  he  nerer  marked  the  distance,  and  the  horse,  if  ic  had 
been  misehieTonsly  ioclmed,  m)^bt  have  led  him  a  dance  over 
moor  aud  moss,  like  anuthtfr  will-o'-thc-wisp,  and  he  would  newr 
have  hced<-d  its  frolics,  so  completely  was  his  mind  absorbed  in 
rapttnoos  visions  of  future  bliss — love  in  a  cottage  with  Margaret 

G ,  or  the  said  yoang  lady,  reigning  qitcen  on  board  a  fine 

East  ludiaman,  commanded  by  himself.     The  most   trnpiofaaU* 
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things  became  possible  to  Hen,  in  that  hour  of  love  and  i 

But  our  sailor's  night-dreams,  like  the  day-dreams  of  the  poor 

adventurer  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  were  doomedto 

experience  a  strange  disappomtmcnt. 

On  arriving  at  home,  he  found  his  two  youngest  siBters  nttta^ 

up  for  him:  but  before  answering  Aeir eager  ioqnirics  abovt  ihe 

ban,  he  took   the  packet  from  his  boaon,  and  hurried  to  ths 

candle. 

"A  treosnre, girls !     A  lock  of  Marparet  G ^'s  beautifol  bair." 

"  Indeedl^  cried  both  tlie  girls  in  a  breath.   "  Did  afae  actually 

give  you  a  lock  of  her  hair  }     You  are  joking,  Bea;  we  will  not 

believe  iL" 

"  llien  here  it  ia,''  said  the  aoMKMM  tailor,  preuing  the  liul* 

packet  to  his  lips,  before  he  tore  oj)en  the  envelope.     H  yoa 

doubt  tlte  tmtb,  come  and  look  for  yoar.seIves." 

Keader,  imagine  if  rou  can,  thu  fetlin^  of  avr  lowr,  whea  U» 

eye  rested—not  upon  a  rich,  silky  lock  of  bis  beloveds  jel-black 

kur,  but  Mp(m  a  white,  grizzled,  stnugbt,  viiy  bunc^^  cut  bom 

&e  frotXf  pow  of  her  yreat  gmftdmotherj  who  had   reached  lb« 

ecccsMric  age  of  one  hundred  and  six   yeatr&.      B«b  nrnre— ihtt 

girls  laughed  themselves  ill,  and  his  love-fit  for  th»  Aur  Mfl 

was  cured  from  tbut  boor. 
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SLAVEKY  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY    M198    SEDGEWICC. 

Bfforr  (he  Amencan  Rerolulitin,  slavery  extended  thmnghoirf 
the  United  Stales.  In  New  England  it  was  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
There  were  household  Klaveii  in  Boston,  who  dmre  the  concliea, 
cooked  the  dinners,  and  ahnred  the  luxuries  of  rich  bouses  ;  and  a 
few  were  fiatribuled  among  the  most  weallliy  of  the  mral  popula- 
tion. They  wtrc  not  numeroos  enough  to  make  tlie  condttiun  a 
great  evil  or  crobarrasument,  but  qnite  enoirgh  to  show  its  incotn- 
patihiTity  with  tlie  detnonstratiou  of  the  truth,  on  which  our  decla- 
ralion  of  Independence  is  based,  that  "all  men  are  bom  ctpial," 
and  hare  "an  inalienable  right  lo  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursnrt  of 
iMppinesa." 

Tb«  sTanes  in  Massachusetts  were  treated  m'th  almost  pa- 
rental kindness.  They  were  incorporated  into  the  family,  and 
each  pnritan  hoopehoJd  being  a  sort  of  religions  structure,  the 
retatire  duties  of  master  and  serrant  were  clearly  delined.  No 
donht  the  severest  and  longest  task  fell  to  the  slave,  but  in  the 
household  of  the  farmer  or  artisan,  the  master  and  the  tnistresa 
shared  it,  and  when  it  u-as  finished,  the  white  and  the  black,  like 
the  feudal  cliief  and  his  household  scrrant,  sat  down  to  the  same 
tabie^  and  shared  tlie  sinne  viands.  No  doubt  there  were  hard 
masters  and  cruel  mistresses,  and  so  there  are  cruel  fathers  and 
exacthig  mothers :  mirestrained  power  is  not  a  fit  human  trosl. 
We  know  an  oki  man,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  when  strict  domestic 
discipline  was  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child**  was  written  on  the  lintel,  was  in  the  nnvarying habit,  *'iifteT 
prayers  "  on  a  Itf  onday  rooming,  of  setting  his  children,  boys  and 
girls,  nine  in  number,  in  a  row,  and  beginning  with  the  eldest,  a 
la<(  of  eightL?*?n,  he  inflicted  an  hebdomadal  prospective  chastise- 
ment down  the  whole  line,  to  the  little  urchin  of  three  years.  And 
the  tradition  gnen,  that  the  possible  transgreBsions  of  the  week 
were  nerer  underrated — that  these  were  supererogatory  stripes  for 
pOffiibYe  sins,  or  chance  misdemeanors ! 

But  this  was  a  picturesque  exception  fi^im  the  prerailing  mild- 
ness of  the  parental  government,  and  so  were  the  cnieltiea  exercised 

tipOD  her  slavcra  by  a  certain  Madame  A ,  who  lived  in  Sheffield, 

a  border-town  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  excq>lional 
from  the  general  course  of  patriarchal  government.    This  Madame 

A belonged  to  the  provincial  gentry,  and  did  not  live  long 

enough  for  the  democratic  wave  to  rise  lo  her  high-water  mark. 
Her  husband,  as  was,  and  is,  not  uncommon  in  New  England, 
coinbiuod  the  duties  of  the  soldier  aud  the  magislrale,  and  honour- 
^ly  di!»charged  both.  He  won  laurels  in  "  the  French  war,"  (the 
war  waged  in  ihe  Northern  British  provinces),  and  wore  them 
meekly.  Tlie  plan  of  Providence  to  prevent  monstrous  discrepas- 
cies,  by  mating  the  tall  with  the  sliurt,  the  fat  with  the  lean,  the 

•our   with   ibe  sweet,   kc^    was   iUiuttraled   by  General  A 

and  his  heJp-meeL    He  was  tlie  gentlest,  mo^  \itu\^^  qV  wkcu'. 
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nhe,  a  shrew  iin  tame  able.     He  was  an  *  Allworthy/  or  *  my  IjocI« 
■'Xoby.'     lie  lia<l  pity,  tolerance,  and  forgiveness  lor  every  bumm 

'error.  Tliere  was  no  such  word  as  error  in  Madame  A 'svociib- 

ular)'.  ICvcry  departure  from  her  rule  of  rectitude  was  criminal. 
LSbe  was  the  type  of  puuishuieut.  Her  justice  wax  without  scales 
as  well  as  blind,  so  that  she  never  weighed  ignorance  agftiost  error, 
nor  temptation  against  siu.  He  was  the  kindest  of  maaLcrs  to  bis 
[.slaves:  she,  the  most  despotic  of  mistresses.  Happily  for  the  hi* 
vile  household,  ttiose  were  the  days  of  the  fixed  supremacy  of  man. 
No  question  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  had  iai]>aire<l  woman's 
contentment,  or  provoked  man's  fear  or  ridicule.  The  current  of 
his  authority  had  run  undisturbed  since  first  the  nver  Pi»on  Howcd 
,oul  of  Kden.  No  "woman's  rights'  conventions"  had  dared  to 
doubt  the  primitive  law  and  curse,  "  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee:^*  so  that,  as  we  inlimaled, 
the  servants  of  Madame  A — — ,  suffering  under  herdesputisiOYhad 
always  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  tiibunal.  Whatever  petty 
tyrannies  the  magnanimous  General  might  quietly  submit  to  in  his 
own  person,  lie  never  acquiesced  in  oppression  of  his  people. 
Among  ihem  uas  a  remarkable  woman  of  unmixed  .\frican  rac«. 
Ucr  name  was  Elizabeth  XVeeman,  transmuted  to  *^  Betty,"  aad 
ailerwards  contracted  by  lisping  lips  from  Mammy  Bclj  to  Mutn- 
Bett,  by  which  name  she  was  best  known. 

It  has  since  been  luminously  translated  in  a  French  notice,  into 
Chut  Bitbet. 

This  womau,*  who  was  said  by  a  competent  judge  to  have  **  do 
superiors  and  few  equals,"  was  the  property,  "  the  chattel "  of 

General  A .     She  had  a  sister  in  servitude  witli  her,  a  sickly 

Umid  creature,  over  whom  she  watched  as  the  lioness  does  over 

her  cubs.     On  one  occasion,  when  Madame  A was  making  the 

patrol  of  her  kitchen,  she  discovered  a  whcatcn  cake,  made  by 
Lizzy  tlie  sister,  for  herself,  from  the  scrapings  of  the  great  oaken 
bowl  in  which  the  family  batch  had  been  kneaded.  Euraged  at 
tlic  "  thief,"  as  she  branded  her,  she  seized  a  large  iron  shovel  red 
hot  from  clearing  the  oven,  and  raised  it  over  the  terrified  girl. 
Bet  interposed  her  brawny  arm,  and  look  the  blow.  It  cut  quite 
across  the  arm  to  the  bone,  "  but,"  she  would  say  afterwards  in 
concluding  the  story  of  the  frightful  scar  she  carried  to  her  grave, 
"  Madam  never  again  laid  her  hand  on  Lizzy.  1  had  a  bad  arm 
all  winter,  but  Madam  had  the  woret  of  it.  1  never  covered  llie 
wound,  and  when  people  said  to  me,  before  Madam, — ^  Why, 
Betty!  what  ails  your  ann?'  I  only  answered — 'ask  missis!*' 
Which  was  the  slave  and  which  was  tbc  real  mistress? 


*  Oiir  rendffm  mav  ha*p  nepij  Home  account  of  thii  woman  by  Min  Marti> 
neau,  t  Mitfrc,  in  lirr  "Society  in  AmpricA;"  but  at  tlioi  aecoutii  was  iMit 
partial,  and  hy  a  siruiiger.  1  have  thoU|e;lit  time  one  more  extended,  witboal 
cxafB|«r«liun  ur  ciiluuring,  in  every  particular  true,  might  be  acceptable  at  a 
time  when  *' Uncle  I'omt  Cabin"  lus  c&clted  curiosity  ai  to  the  itidividual 
character  of  the  African  race.  It  was  said,  perhaps  truly,  by  that  diitiii^uiibcJ 
maD,  Charlc!)  Follcn,  (hat  if  you  could  establish  the  equality  of  the  sbte  with 
the  master  in  a  single  instance,  you  had  answered  the  argumeDt  for  tXxtery 
Airaished  by  the  iaferioritj  of  the  Afnc&n  tone. 
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She  h»d  another  characteristic  story  of  the  days  of  her  servitude ; 
and  she  retained  so  vivid  an  impression  of  its  circumstances,  that 
when  she  related  them  in  her  old  age,  the  blood  of  her  hearers 
would  curdle  in  their  veins. 

**  It  was  in  Mar,"  she  would  say,  "just  at  the  time  of  the  apple 
blossoms;  1  was  wettinf^  the  bleaching  linen,  when  a  smalliHh  girl 
cnme  in  to  thi>  gate,  and  up  the  lune,  and  straight  to  me,  and  said, 
without  raising  her  eyes,  '  where  is  your  master?     I  must  speak 
with  him/     1  told  her  that  my  master  was  absent,  that  he  would 
come  home  before  night.      *  Then   I  must  slay,*  she  said,  *  for  I 
must  speak  with  him.'     I  set  down  my  watering  pot,  and  told  her 
to  come  with  me  into  the  house.     I  saw  it  was  no  common  case. 
GaU  in  trouble  were  often  coming  to  master."    (*  Girls  in  trouble,' 
is  a  (leftnite  rustic  phrase,  indicating  but  one  species  of  trouble). 
"  But,"  she  continued,  "  I  never  saw  one  look  like  this.    The  blood 
seemed  lo  have  stopped  in  her  veins;  her  face  and  neck  were  all 
in  blotches  of  red  and  white-     She  had  bitten  her  Up  through ; 
her  voice  was  hoarse  and  husky,  and  her  eyelids  seemed  lo  settle 
down  as  if  she  could  never  raise  them  again.     I  showed  her  into 
a  bedroom  next  the  kilchcn,  and  shut  the  door,  hoping  Madam 
would  not  mistrust  it,  for  she  never  overlooked  anybody's  wrong- 
doing but  her  own,  and  she  had  a  particular  hatred  of  gals  tliathad 
[met  with  a  misfortin  ;  she  could  not  abide  Ihera.   She  saw  me  bring 
'tlic  gal  in — it  waj  jnst  her  hick — she  always  saw  every lhin|j;'.      I 
liieard  her  coming  and  I  threw  open  the  beilrooni  door;  for  Peeing 
11  could  no  way  hide  the  poor  child — she  was  not  over  fifteen — ^I 
Tcletemiined  to  stand  by  her  When  Madam  liad  got  lialf  across  the 
tltitchen,  in  full  sight  of  the  child,  she  turned  to  me,  and  her  eyes 
[flashing  like  a  cat*fi  in  ihe  dark,  she  asked  me,  *what  that  baggage 
rvanted  ?*     *  To  speak  to  roaster.'     *  What  does  she  want  to  say  to 
fyour  master?*    *I  don*t  know,  ma*am.'    *I  know,'  she  said — and 
^ there  was  no  foul  thing  she  did nH  call  the  child;  and  when  she 
tliad  got  to  the  end  of  her  bod  words,  she  ordered  her  to  walk  out 
rof  the  house.     Then  the  gal  raised  her  eyes  for  the  first  time;  she 
had  not  seemed  to  hear  a  word  before.      She  did  not  speak — she 
did  not  sigh — nor  sob — nor  groan — but  a  sharp  sound  seemed  to 
come  right  out  of  her  heart;  it  washeart-hreakin":  lo  hear  it. 

"  '  Sit  still,  child,'  I  said.  At  thai  Madam's  temper  rose  like  a 
thunder-storm.  She  ^id  the  house  was  hers,  and  again  ordered 
the  gal  out  of  it.  *  Sit  still,  child,*  says  I  again.  *  She  shall  go,' 
•says  madam.  *  No,  missi»i,  she  shan't,'  says  I.  '  If  the  gal  has  a 
complaint  In  make,  she  has  a  right  lo  see  the  judge;  tliat's  law- 
ful, and  stands  to  reason  beside.*  Madam  knew  when  I  set  my 
foot  down,  I  kept  it  down;  so  after  blazing  out,  she  walked 
away." 

One  should  have  known  this  remarkable  woman,  the  native  ma- 
[  jesty  of  Iter  deportment,  the  intelligence  of  her  indomitable,  irre- 
sistible will,  to  understand  the  calmness  of  thn  strnnger-girl  under 
her  protection,  and  her  sure  victory  over  her  hurricane  of  a  mis- 
tress. 

"  When  liiaaer-time  came/'  she  conlmued,"  V  oS^ve^  ^t  OkC^^ 


D  take  DiMlaiaV  Ibod  tad  give  it 
Ue  croalttre,  ibe  eoultl  no  mov* 
mm  Aim  if  Ae  vere  a  dead  corp»c;  sfao  tried  wbea  I  bccged  her^ 
fc«t  «be  eoald  not.  Master  came  bone  at  ereniog."  (It  tm^ 
km*  been  notked  of  Mum-Bctt,  that,  to  ibc  end  of  bcr  Ufe^wHen 
Hfrtxiag  to  tbo  days  of  her  servitude,  she  spo^e  of  Geoeol  A — 
aa  "ny  master,""  and  tenderly,  *'  my  old  iBaster  j"  but  always  of 
hm  aiitreiB  as  *'  Madam.")  **  I  got  speecli  of  raatfter  as  be  was 
ydlMigoff  his  borse.  I  told  bim  tbat  there  was  a  poor  afflicied 
gal — a  child,  one  might  call  her — bad  been  waiting  all  day  to  spc«k 
lo  biiB.  He  bid  me  bring  her  in,  after  supper.  I  koew  Madaa 
wiHild  berate  ber  to  master,  but  that  did  not  signify  with  Iuol 
Wbeu  be  sent  \rord  be  was  ready,  1  look  a  lighted  candle  in  ead 
baad,  and  told  the  child  to  fuUow  me.  She  did  not  seem  frighu 
ened ;  &bc  u'as  jusl  as  sbe  was  in  tbu  maruing,  *cept  Lbat  Lbe  red 
blotcliee  had  gone,  and  she  was  all  one  dreadful  waxy  while. 

*'  We  went  to  the  study.  Master  was  silting  in  his  higfi-backed 
chair,  bofore  his  desk.  Master  could  not  scare  ber,  he  looked  so 
pitiful.  I  sets  down  ibc  caudles,  walktid  bark  to  tlie  wall,  and 
stood  there  ;  1  knew  master  had  no  ofc^eclionii^ — master  and  1  uq- 
deralood  one  another.  *  Come  hither,'  says  master.  The  g^ 
walked  ap  to  the  desk.  '  What  is  yo€U-  name  i ' — '  Tamer  Gra- 
ham.'— '  Take  off  your  bonnet,  Taoior/  She  took  it  ufil  Her 
hair  was  brown — a  pretty  brown,  and  curly,  but  all  a  tacigle. 
ICastcr  looketl  at  bcr."  When  Muiu-Bett  got  to  the  point  of  ber 
•lory,  (every  word,  as  sbe  often  repealed  it,  is  "  cot  in"  tny 
aemory),  tbe  tears  slartod  firom  her  eyes,  and  she  quietly  wiped 
them  away  with  the  back  of  her  hand.  She  was  not  g^ren  to 
tears.  They  were  not  her  demonstration.  '*  If  ever  there  waa  ft 
pitiful  look,"  she  continued,  "  it  was  that  look  of  master*^.  I  cam 
sott  it  ycU  ^  Now  hold  up  your  hand,  Tamor,'  he  said,  *  and  swew 
to  tell  tlin  truth,  liie  whole  troth,  and  nolliing  but  the  tmth,  so 
help  yuu  God  !'  Sbe  did.  'Sit  down  now,  child,'  he  said,  and 
da'w  a  chair  himself.  Sbe  kind  of  fell  into  the  chair,  and  chuped 
hor  hands  tight  together." 

Wo  cannot,  and  it  is  not  needful  for  our  purpose  that  ve  should, 
go  into  the  particulars  of  the  wretched  girl's  i»tor>-.  It  was  steeped 
in  horrors;  in  homely  rustic  life,  a  repetition  of  the  crime  of  the 
Ctiuci  tragedy.  The  girl  had  kuit  her  suul  to  ber  task,  and  she 
went  iinfalteringly  through  it. 

**  Oucc,"  said  ^lum-Bctt,  "  my  master  stopped  her,  and  acid, 
*  Do  you  know,  child,  tbat  if  your  father  is  committed,  and  oo»- 
victcd,  on  your  oath,  he  must  die  for  the  crime?*  *  Yes,  sir,  I 
imow  it !"  '  You  say  be  has  pursued  you  again  and  again  ;  rf hy 
did  yoti  not  complain  !>efore  ?'  *  I  escaped,  sir, — and  for  my  mo- 
ther's sake — and  my  little  brother's — ^poor  boy !'  and  theu  she 
burst  out  Ukc  a  child,  and  cried,  and  cried,  and  wrung  hor  bauds.** 

AfltT  the  examination.  General  A gare  ihe  girl  into  Mun^j 

Belt's  bonds,  wiUi  orders  tJiat  every  thing  should  be  done  for  ". 
■ccurilv   iiud  comfort.     The  fatht-r  was  appreli ended — his  child' 
fMS  ooairoiilod  with  bun.     "  Lie  vc&&  a:u  iNit^iV-VwiiWhXk^  vuua^'* 
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Mtm-Bott  Hud,  ^'  Be  had  diort  grey  hair,  but  not  cloee  cropped* 
■nd  m-Uen  1  led  Twaor  in,  it  rose,  and  erery  hair  slooii  Ktifi  and 
upright  oil  lii^  head.  IVe  Been  awful  sighla  iu  my  da}',  but  uu- 
tfaing  oear  U>  ihaX* 

Much  coTTobonli^'V  testbnDnjr  wa«  cftAxtned.  There  was  then  do 

coait  for  capital  trials  in  BerkBhijc,thc  county  of  Genera]  A ^» 

flvftidence.  The  culprit  was  transferred  to  Hampshire  to  be  triod. 
WbUc  Tamar  remained  at  Uie  Gouer&J's  she  received  a  mef'sage, 
M^MBllulg  ber  to  oome  to  a  sequuBtered  laue  at  twiUght,  to  meet 
ker  foother.  Nothing  su^cctiti^,  she  went,  aud  was  seized  and 
carried  off,  by  two  men,  agonU  of  her  fattier,  who  hoped  to  escape 
by  abdacting  the  witness.  A  posse  of  militia  was  called  out,  and 
■he  was  found  in  durance,  in  a  hut  iu  the  de^ith  of  a  wood.  The 
maAxt  and  child  did  meet  onoe,  anrl  but  once.  They  locked  their 
anM  aromid  each  other.  The  mother  shrieked — the  girl  was 
■iBBt — livid,  and  n-hen  tliey  were  parted,  more  dead  than  alii'e. 

The  father  wms  condeuined.  The  daughter,  at  her  earnest  in- 
Mmcc,  nas  sent  off  to  a  distant  province  whore  it  whs  uudergtood 
she  died  not  long  oAer. 

Mum-Beti's  chancter  was  composed  of  few  but  strong  ele- 
tnents.  Actios  vor  the  laiv  of  her  nature,  and  conscious  of  supe- 
iknity  to  aJl  aitnnid  her,  she  felt  sonitnde  intolerable.  It  was  not 
lbs  work — work  was  play  to  her.  Her  power  of  execution  was 
narrellous.  Nor  was  it  awe  of  her  kind  master,  or  fear  ol'  her  des- 
potic mistress,  but  it  was  the  galling  of  the  harness,  the  irresisti- 
ble longing  for  liberty.  I  have  heard  her  say,  with  an  empliatic 
shake  of  the  head  peculiar  to  her:  "Any  time,  any  time  while  1 
was  a  slave,  if  one  minute's  freedom  had  bren  offered  to  me,  and  I 
had  been  tokl  1  musl  die  at  the  eud  of  that  uiiuulc,  i  would  hare 
taken  it — just  to  stand  one  minute  on  God's  airik  a  free  woman — 
1  woulJ."' 

It  itas  soon  after  the  close  of  the  rerolntionary  war,  that  she 
CJumced  at  the  village  "  meeting  house,"  in  Sheffield,  lo  hear  the 
Dedaration  of  Independence  read.  She  went  the  next  day  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Tiieodtire  Sedgewick,  tljeti  iu  the  beginning  of 
his  honourable  political  and  legal  career.  **  Sir,''  naid  she,  "  1 
heard  thai  paper  read  yesterday,  tliat  says,  "  all  men  are  bom 
equal,  and  that  erery  man  has  a  right  to  freedom.  I  am  not  a 
dumb  critter  ;  woiiH  the  law  give  me  my  freedom  ^'^  1  can  ima- 
gine her  upright  form,  as  she  stood  dilating  with  licr  fresh  hope 
based  on  the  duclaratiuu  of  au  intrinsic,  inalienable  right.  Such  a 
resolve  as  hers  is  like  God^s  messengers — wind,  snow,  and  hail — 
irresistible. 

Her  application  was  made  to  one  who  had  generosity  as  well  as 
iiiteUig<ence  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Sedgewick  immediately  instituted  a 
sail  in  behalf  of  the  extraordinary  plaintiff;  a  decree  was  obtained 
in  her  favour.  It  was  tlie  first  practical  construction  in  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  of  the  dccI:u-ation  which  hud  been  to  the  black  race  a  con- 
stitutional abstraction,  and  on  this  decision  was  based  the  frce- 
ydoni  of  the  (ew  slaves  remaiuing  in  Massachusetts. 
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charopiou,  if  gcn'ico  Uiat  could  be  called,  which  was  quite  ts  muc^ 
rule  as  service.  She  was  in  truth  a  son  of  nurse — ^otivemamte  in 
liis  house — an  anomalous  office  in  our  land. 

The  children  under  her  government  re^^rded  it,  as  the  Jews  did 
theirs,  a.s  a  theocracy  ;  and  if  a  divine  right  were  founded  upott 
such  ability  and  fidelity  as  hers,  there  would  be  no  revo1aUo«g. 
Wider  abuses  make  rebels.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  lhei« 
was  some  resistance  to  the  administration  of  the  newly  organised 
State  Goveniuient  in  Massachusetts.  Instead  of  the  exrxBptioii 
from  taxation  which  the  ignorant  had  expected,  a  heavy  impositM 
was  necessarily  laid  upon  them,  and  instead  of  the  licence  they 
had  hoped  from  liberty,  they  found  themselves  fenced  in  by  Icg^ 
restraints.  The  Jack  Cades  banded  together;  dishonest  men 
misled  honest  ones ;  the  government  vas  embarrassed  ;  llic  court* 
were  interrupted  ;  and  disorder  prevailed  throughout  the  western 
counties.  A  man  named  Shay  was  the  leader  ;  the  rising  has  been 
dignified  ns  Shay's  war.  There  were  some  skirmishing,  and  one 
or  two  encounters  called  battles;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
wounds  and  three  or  four  deaths,  it  was  a  bloodIex.H  contest — chiefly 
nischievoHs  for  the  fright  it  giive  the  women,  and  the  licensed 
forays  of  the  dislionest  and  idle,  who  joined  the  insurgents.  Thoie 
who  had  fancied  that  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  would  malu; 
equality  o(  condition  ;  that  the  mountains  and  mole-tiills  of  gentle 
dnsecnt,  education,  aud  turtniie  would  all  sink  before  llic  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic,  to  one  level,  were  grievously  disuppuiuted  ;  and 
the  old  war  was  waged  that  began  with  the  rev(dtin  UcsTcn,  am) 
has  been  continued  down  to  our  day  of  socialism,  llie  geullemeii 
were  called  the  "  ruffled  shirts  ;"  they  were  made  prisoners  where- 
ever  the  insurgents  could  lay  hands  upon  them;  ibeir  hotuet 
were  invaded,  and  their  moveable  property  unceremoniously  seized 
by  those  whose  might  made  their  right. 

Mr.  Sedgewick  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  ab- 
sent from  his  home  on  duty,  at  Boston.  Ilis  family  were  Inns- 
ferred  to  ii  place  frev  from  danger  or  annoyance ;  all  bis  tamily^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  servants,  and  one  young  invalid  child, 
Mum-Betfs  pcL  I^cave  her  castle  she  would  not,  and  her  pailicn* 
lar  ti'casurc  she  felt  able  to  defend.  She  adopted  a  rather  femi- 
nine mode  of  defence.  She  drew  her  bars  aud  bolts,  hung^  ovrf 
the  kitchen  fire  a  large  kettle  of  beer,  and  sounded  her  innnp  of 
defiance,  the  declaration  that  she  would  !icald  to  death  the  lust 
invader. 

The  insurgents  knew  she  would  keep  her  word,  and  od  that  oc- 
casion they  preserved  their  distance. 

The  fear  of  personal  molestation  having  subsided,  llic  family  re- 
'  turned  to  ihfir  home.  They  were  not, however,  secure  frnni  irriea 
by  the  hutiest  insurgents,  and  thefts  by  the  dishonest.  For  thcin 
all,  Mum-Beti  had  an  aristocratic  contempt.  She  did  not  recog- 
nise their  **new-niade  honour,'"  but  accoutered  and  decked  as  llicy 
tvero  in  epaulets  and  ivy  boughs,  they  were,  to  her,  *'  Nick  Bot- 
tom the  weaver,  ilobin  Starveling  the  tailor,  Tom  Snoal  tho 
tinker,"  &c. 
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The  captain  of  a  company,  with  two  or  tlirce  subnlterns,  camo 
to  Mt,  Sedgwick's  with  ilie  intent  to  capture  Jenny  Gray,  a  beau- 
tiful yotiug  marc,  esteemed  too  spiiited  fi>r  any  hand  but  the  mas- 
ter of  the  family,  and  ''penile  as  a  dog  in  his  liand>"  Mum-Belt 
waiild  say.  So  a  cowardly  scning  man  obeyed  the  order  to  briug 
Jenny  Gray  from  the  stable,  and  saddle  and  bridle  lier.  Mnm- 
Belt  stood  at  the  opcu  house-door,  keenly  observinp  the  procedure. 
The  cnptain,  with  mucli  difficulty,  Ibr  the  nnimal  was  Buuvling 
and  restive,  mounted  ;  hut  whether  from  an  insliuct  of  repulsion, 
or  from  some  magnetic  si(^  from  Mum-Belt  (I  suspect  the  latter), 
sbe  reared  and  pjnnged,  and  threw  her  un>killcd  rider  on  the  turt* 
behind  her.  Ac;ain  the  Captain  mounted,  and  again  was  lUrou-n; 
ibe  third  time  he  essayed  with  like  dtifdult,  then  havin*^'  got  some 
hard  bruises,  he  stood  off,  and  hesltiited.  While  he  did  so^ 
Mum-Bell  slarled  out,  unbuckled  the  saddle,  threw  it  one  side, 
and  leading  Jenny  Gray  to  a  gate  that  opened  into  a  wide  field 
skirting  a  wooded,  untenced,  upland,  she  slipped  off  the  bridle, 
clapped  Jenny  on  the  side,  and  whistled  her  off,  and  off  she  went, 
careering  beyond  the  hope  of  Captain  Smith,  the  joiner. 

Alas !  Jenny  Gray  wns  not  always  so  fortunate  !  One  dark  night 
she  disappeared  from  the  stable,  and  the  last  that  was  seen  of  her, 
she  was  galloping  away  into  the  Slate  of  New  York,  bearing  one 
of  ihc  Shay  leaders  from  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

On  anotiier  occa'^ion.  when  a  party  of  marauders  were  making 
their  domiciliary  viRils  to  the  houses  nf  the  few  gfulryin  the  village, 
ihey  entered  Mr.  Sedgwick's,  and  demanded  the  key  of  the  cellar. 
In  those  days,  the  distiuice  n(nv  travei-syd  in  a  few  hours  was  a 
weck*s  journey.  The  supplies  of  lo-moiTow,  now  sent  from  New- 
York  on  the  order  uf  lo-duy,  were  then  laiil  }n  semi-annually,  and 
Mr.  S.'s  cellar  was  furnished  for  six  months*  unstinted  hospitality. 
Mum-Belt  led  the  parly,  embodying  the  dignity  of  the  family  in 
her  own  commanding  manner.  She  adroitly  directed  their  atten- 
tion first  to  a  store  of  bottled  brown  stout.  One  of  the  men  knock- 
ing off  the  neck  of  u  bottle,  took  a  draught,  and  pithily  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  the  *  hitter  stuff.*  'How  should  you  like  what 
ecntlcmen  like  ?'  she  asked  in  a  tone  of  derision  bitterer  than  the 
Drown  stout.  *  Is  there  nothing  better  here  ?'  they  asked.  '  Gentle- 
men want  nothing  better,'  she  answered  with  contempt,  and  ihey, 
partly  disappointed,  but  more  crestfallen,  turned  back  and  Icfl 
uiitasled,  liquor  which  they  would  have  been  as  ready  as  Caliban 
to  swear  was  *  not  earthly,*  was  *  celestial  liquor.*  She  managed 
her  defensive  warfare  to  the  end  with  equal  adroitness.  She  had 
secreted  the  watches  and  ii'w  trinkets  of  ihu  ladies,  and  small 
articles  of  plate,  in  a  large  oaken  chesl  containing  her  own  ^vard- 
robe;  no  contemptible  store  either.  Bett  had  a  regal  love  of  the 
solid  and  the  splendid  wear,  and  to  the  last  of  her  long  life  went 
on  accunmlating  chinizcs  and  silks. 

When,  aller  trumping  through  the  house,  they  came  to  Belt's 
locked  chest  and  demanded  the  key,  she  lifted  up  her  hands,  and 
laughed  in  sconi. 

"Ah/   Sam  Cooper"  she  said,  "you  BititV^DW  ^A\ov!^?is^T»a 
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better  than  T  iboiight  you.  You  call  ne  *wcT)ch*  ttiH  'nigger' 
and  voii  nre  not  above  niuimagiDg  my  chest.  You  will  hare  lo 
bleak  it  open  to  do  it ! ''  Sam  Coo))er,  a  quondam  broom-pRQar 
(to  whom  Belt  had  pointed  out,  ia  their  progress,  bis  woftUest 
brooms  rotting  in  the  cellar)  wns  the  krader  of  the  parlj.  **  He 
turned/'  she  said,  "  and  slunk  awar  like  a  whipped  cur  as  be  iras!" 

We  hare  marked  a  few  striking  points  along  Uie  cour&c  of  her 
life,  but  its  whole  courso  was  like  a  noble  lirer,  tliat  makes  nth 
and  glad  ihe  dwelltrs  on  its  borders. 

She  waK  a  piardian  to  tlie  childhood,  a  friend  to  the  malurity.ft 
staff  to  the  old  age  of  those  she  served.  More  than  once,  by  a 
courageous  assumption  of  responsibility,  by  resisting  the  abaunl 
medical  usages  of  the  lime,  in  denying  cold  water  and  fresh  air  la 
burning  fevers,  she  saved  precious  lives. 

The  lime  came  for  leaving  even  the  shadow  of  servico,  and  sfa« 
retired  to  a  freehold  of  her  own,  which  .«hc;  had  purchased  with  her 
savings.  These  had  been  rather  freely  used  by  her  only  child,aod 
her  grandchildren,  who,  like  most  of  their  race,  were  addicted  to 
festive  joys. 

In  the  Inst  act  of  tlic  drama  of  life,  when  conscience  opbeaves 
the  barren  or  the  bloated  past,  and  poor  humanity  quails,  she 
met  death,  not  as  the  dreaded  tyrant,  but  as  the  angct-met- 
senger  uf  God.  Some  of  the  "orthodox"  pious  fell  a  technical 
yet  sincere  concern  for  her.  Even  her  worth  required  the  passport 
of  "Church  Membership.**  The  clergyman  of  [he  village  visited 
her  with  the  rigors  of  the  old  creed,  and  presenting  the  terrors  of 
tbe  law.  said, "  Are  yon  not  afraid  to  meet  your  God  ?"  "  No,  Sir,*^ 
she  replied,  calmly  and  emphatically — "  No,  Sir-  I  have  tried  lo 
do  my  duty,  and  I  am  not  afeard  !"  She  had  passed  from  the 
slavery  of  spiritual  conventionalism  into  the  hberty  of  the  children 
of  God. 

She  lies  now  in  the  village  burial  ground,  in  the  midst  of  tbose 
she  loved  and  blessed;  of  those  who  loved  and  honoured  her.  The 
first  ray  of  the  sun,  that  as  it  rose  over  the  beautiful  bills  of  Berk* 
shire,  was  welcomed  by  her  vigilant  eye,  now  greets  bcr  grave;  ita 
last  beam  falls  on  the  marble  inscribed  wiib  the  following  true 
words: — 

"  ELIZABKTn    FOEEMAN, 

(knovrn  by  the  oamc  of  Mura-Bett), 

died  Di>c.  "iSth,  1829. 

Uer  supposed  igc  was  65  yvmxt. 

She  WAS  bora  a  slave  and  remained  a  slave  for  ncmrty  thirty  yesra.  She  cowld 
neitht^r  rend  t)or  write ;  yet  in  licr  own  spliMt:  she  h.-id  oo  superior  nor  rqual. 
Stic  neither  wiisled  time  nor  property.  She  never  violatf^d  a  truth,  nor  failed  to 
perfonn  a  duty.  In  every  bituiuinn  of  dotncsttc  trial  she  was  the  moU  tS- 
ficieDt  helper  and  the  tvudvrest  frieud.     Good  mutbcr,  fiirewvll !  " 
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Nbteb  did  an  author  propose  lo  himself  a  hardor  lask  than  that 
of  describing  the  charms  of  Miss  Barbara  Riiss.  She  was  not  a 
fine  womati,  not  a  pretty  woman,  not  a  wondrrfid  woman,  not  a 
strong-minded  woman.  In  short  one  might  multiply  her  negatives 
ad  infinitum  ;  but  as  in  fipirrfS  fiTe  hundred  limes  nolhinp  is  still 
nothing,  so  in  the  case  of  Miss  Barbara  Bliss  fire  hundred  repeti- 
tions of  the  qualities  and  characteristics  she  did  not  possess  would 
still  leave  the  reader  uninformed  of  a  single  one  that  she  did  pos- 
sess. Let  us  try  to  seize  (figuralirely  of  course — heaven  forbid  that 
we  shonld  do  it  literally  !)  on  some  of  Miss  Barbara's  actual 
charms.  First  she  was  tall  and  thin  ;  next  her  nose  was  lon^  and 
thin:  her  eyes  were  small,  sliarp,  and  piercing;  her  moulli  was 
pinched,  her  tcetli  were  never  visible,  ihoush  her  dentist  says  she 
had  some  of  her  own  ;  her  cbin  was  pointed  \  and  so  was  I>er  head, 
up  to  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  which  is  just  about  the  crown  of  the 
]>ericranium  ;  her  hair  was  light  brown,  and  very  rough  and  bristly, 
so  that,  oil  it  as  she  might,  it  always  loohcd  as  if  she  had  only  just 
taken  off  her  night-cap  after  a  disturbi^d  right's  rest — it  was  clear 
llial  the  only  moisture  about  it  was  from  the  oil  aforesaid,  and  even 
that  it  seemed  to  swallow  np  and  utterly  absorb,  as  the  great  desert 
of  Zahnra  wonid  serve  an  April  shower.  Her  figure  would  illus- 
trate a  parallelogram  belter  than  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty.  If  to 
all  this  we  add  tific  ordinary  brown  stuff  dress,  made  very  light,  and 
without  a  particle  of  ornament;  long  hands  that  seemed  to  shoot 
out  lilic  tlie  feelers  of  a  lobster,  and  a  skin  of  the  colour  of  parch- 
ment or  old  point  lace  (the  latter  is  the  more  polite  siniik'),  per- 
haps the  reader  will  have  just  the  fatnlest  idea  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Barbara  Bliss. 

Miss  Barbara  lived  in  a  house  very  like  herself,  being  tall,  nar- 
row, brown  and  sccdy-looting,  and  siluate  somewhere  across  the 
Thames,  but  whether  it  was  in  Lambeth  or  Southwark,  or  Clapham 
or  Kennington,or  Brixton,  we  really  do  not  know,  our  acquaintance 
with  all  these  regions  being  limited  to  a  general  birds-eye  view 
of  them  from  a  four-horse  drag  on  a  Derby-day.  She  lived  alone 
too ;  unless  a  cat,  and  a  parrot,  a  marmozet  monkey,  and  an  old 
servant  of  all-work  can  be  considered  to  form  a  family.  How  she 
passed  her  lime  who  shall  tell  ?  but  she  stitched  a  great  deal,  though 
what  she  stitched,  or  for  whom,  we  cannot  say.  This,  bon-ever,  is 
a  lady's  myster)-.  Lady  Fanny  Faddle  is  eternally  working  with 
her  needle,  embroidering,  crocheting,  and  even  sewing — and  yet 
Lady  Fanny  has  not  a  morsel  of  her  own  work  in  her  possession, 
nor  can  any  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends  produce  a  specimeii 
of  it.  Mrs.  Shillitoe  appears  to  be  for  ever  VAbo>UYni»  wwJct  -^ 
hightfnl  accumulation  of  plain  necdlc-woTk,  and  vW  •reY»^"S\^%'  "wiS^* 
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\rhicli  her  pointed  little  bit  of  Btcel  \s  conslaully  moving^  the  We> 
rated  slate  of  her  left  rnrc-lingcr,  and  bcr  consumption  of  sewioff 
and  darning  cuttou  art;  facts  wliicli  speak  for  llieinseWes.  Ana 
yet  Mrs.  Shillitoc  is  a  trifle  slallemly  :  wc  hare  delected  a  bole  in 
Ler  stocking  and  a  rent  iu  her  collar  more  thou  once,  while  aII  the 
little  Stiitlitues  have  torn  pinafores  and  dilapidated  frock».  What 
becomes  of  all  the  fruits  of  these  ladies*  industry  ?  Was  there  iioi 
a  faint  response  from  the  "  Fancy  Fairs,"  and  "  Ladies'  Visiting 
Societies,"  or  was  it  only  echo  ? 

Miss  Barbara  Bliss,  in  Rpite  of  her  happy  name,  was  not  a 
happy  woman.  She  had  two  great  sources  of  grief,  one  ima^nnary 
(as  lie  think),  and  the  other  real.  The  ilrst  was  that  she  had  been 
disappointed  in  lot'c,  as  she  informed  the  world — her  young  heart's 
oifeclioDS  rudely  crushed  and  so  fuith.  Certainly  the  had  kept 
the  secret  of  her  love  well,  for  none  even  of  her  own  family  knew 
anything  about  it,  or  that  the  individual  brcattied  or  ever  had 
breathed,  on  whom  Miss  Barbara  had  bestowed  her  heart — except 
a  young  man  at  a  liucndnipcr's  who  would  have  married  her  with 
plnasure,  but  that  he  possessed  tlie  inconvenient  impediment  of 
being  married  already. 

The  second  source  nf  grief  to  Miss  Barbara  Bliss  was  a  ucphew. 
He  was  a  source  of  griif  to  nearly  every  one  wlio  had  the  mibfor- 
tune  to  be  connected  with  hiin,  and  especially  to  Mirs  Barbara, 
who  had  been,  and  still  was,  his  guardian,  and  lo  whom  his  extra* 
vagance,  his  raad  pranks,  and  his  eternal  scrapes  were  something 
horribly  alarming. 

Charley  Bliss  was  a  particularly"  fast"  yonng  man: so  fast  that 
he  alwa)'s  got  a-head  of  his  means,  large  as  they  were,  and  in  the 
race  with  that  imaginary  being  the  constable  (whom  people  are 
said  tu  have  outrun,  that  are  tiflerwards  outiun  by  a  Sheriff^ 
officer)  I  he  constable  stootl  no  chance  at  all,  but  was  utterly 
"distanced."  In  his  very  school  days  Charley  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  that  distinctive  feature  of  modern  cummerco 
"lick."  In  fact  Cliarlcy  expressed  his  belief  that  he  had  been 
"bom  ou  tick,"  which  being  mentioned  lo  a  Scotch  friend,  the 
latter  suggested  "  Well,  and  mayhap  the  laddie's  father  ncrcr  paid 
the  Accoucheur." 

It  was  in  order  lo  correct  this  tendency  to  extravagance,  no 
doubt,  that  Charley  was  scut  into  tliat  admirable  school  uf  eco- 
nomy— the  army.  His  father  nud  mollier  were  dead,  and  Charlcv 
was  heiv  lo  £J0,O0O.  The  27tli  Lancers  were  just  llie  men  who 
could  appreciate  a  fellow  of  that  soit,  and  Charley  Bliss  became 
highly  popular  in  his  corps.  But  alux  !  for  poor  M iss  Barbara, 
his  aunt  and  guardiau  !  what  ))eace  of  mind  or  body  could  she 
hope  for  while  Cliarlcy  was  drawing  bills  on  her  that  she  could  not 
pay.  lending  more  money  to  other  men  than  he  was  allowed  for 
himself,  driving  four-iu  hand,  and  whisking  about  between  Windsor 
and  Richmond,  with  Mademoiselle  Violette  of  Her  Majastv's  Thea- 
tre, and  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris? 

Whenever  tlte  postman  rapped  at  Miss  Barbara's    door,   she 
slways  dreaded  the  weW-Vnown  \ian(.V  o^  Wt  txei^V^vf  vc\\.U  hU 
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emand  for  ihc  iminetUiite  transniiftBioD  of  a  "  hundred  or  Uvo"  by 
relurnof  post  Or  as  f-lie  sal  knitling  a  ];\mp-slaiid  or  daniing  a 
stocking,  she  was  under  constinl  aj»i)rehcnsion  of  being  sUirlled  by 
the  arrival  of  Charley's  landem  with  llie  knowin«j  ligcr  and 
wicked-looking  leader,  or  even  of  his  brongliam  with  a  distant  and 
indifitincl  view  of  somctbioB  (or  somebody)  in  a  grcaldeal  of  lace, 
and  silk,  and  jewellery,  inside,  after  Charley  had  stepped  out ;  for 
Miss  Barbara  '*  really  docs  believe  lliat  he  brought  that  good-for- 
nothing  hussy  (Mademoiselle  ViolcttOj  of  &c.)  np  to  her  very  door 


» 


oucc. 

One  day  Charley  brought  a  very  different  sort  of  person  than 

Mademoiselle  Violelte,  not  only  np  to  his  aunt's  door,  but  into  her 

very  house,  her  very  room,  all  among  tlie  needle-work,  and  the 

^B;at,  and  the  parrot,  and  the  uiannozet  monkey.     The  individual 

^^uius  introduced  to  Miss  Barbara's  abnde  was  a  bruiher  officer  of 

^^ue  27lh  Lancers,  one  Ca[itain  O'Orady,  whose  country  we  need 

pVlot  mention,  for  liis  name,  as  well  as  his  pbysiogiioray  pi-oclaimed 

it.    He  was  a  good-looking  fellow  with  an  cuonnous  moustache 

^^nd  a  very  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

^f  "  Allow  mc,  my  dear  Aunt,'*  said  Charley  (he  was  always  very 
affeciionate),  "  to  introduce  ray  excellentand  valued  Iricud,  Cap- 
lain  U'Grady." 

Miss  Barbara  made  a  prim  bend  of  her  bead — O'Grady  made  a 
bow  that  would  have  driven  the  renowned  Simpson  of  Vauxball 
wild  with  envy — it  was  a  perfect  study. 

"  Believe  me — my  dear  madam,  tins  is  the  bonour  that  I  'vc  soli- 
cited so  earnestly  and  so  long,  and  till  this  day  without  effect,''  he 
^baid,  in  the  mo&i  respeetftil  of  times. 

^B    Miss  Barbara  felt  her  frigid  reserve  inclined  to  melt  a  little,  and 
^Bpe  verily  believe  she  would  have  even  smiled  had  it  not  hecn  for 
^Hp'Orady's  eoornious  moustache.  The  good  lady  .always  counected 
^Kanghtiness  of  some  kind  or  other  with  moustachios.     A  great 
^^nnny  unsophisticated  people  (especially  such  as  reside  in  suburban 
districts)  do  so.     .^t  all  events  she  begged  him  lo  take   a  seat, 
and  turned  to  her  nephew  with  an  inquirint;  glance,  ihat  meant 
"  what  have  you  brought  him  here  for?"     But  Charley  was  en- 
tirely engrossed  with  his  own  right  boot  at  the  moment — at  least 
be  stared  hard  at  it,  and  |)crhaps  it  was  tight,  for  there  was  a 
spasmodic  twitching  about  the  muscles  of  his  face  that  may  have 
been  ihc  effect  of  pain. 

"  What  a  charming  abode  you  have  hero  !**  exclaimed  CGrady, 
Charley's  right  boot  gave  him  a  sharper  twinge  than  ever. 

"  It 's  a  very  humble  one,"  said  .Miss  Barbara,  not  quite  satisfied 
of  her  visitor'^a  sincerity,  in  spite  of  bis  serious  looks. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  ntadam,  /  cannot  regard  atiy  abode  as 
humble  which  is  graced  by  female  worth,  and  adorued  by  female — 
oh  !"  The  last  word  was  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  for  the  parrot  had 
crawled  down  the  bars  at  the  back  of  O'Grady's  chair,  and  along 
the  side  of  the  seat,  till  attaining  a  favourable  position,  il  had 
seized  bis  little  finger  tightly  with  its  beak.  Miss  Barbara  rushed 
to  Uie  rescue,  the  parrot  screamed,  O^Ciradv  s.wa\\owe&.  \vv*>  wa!^M» 
and  sacked  bis  Buger,  and  Charley  roaved  V\On  \avi^Afet« 
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"  1  'm  afraid  you  're  aenoiulj  imit,^'  said  Mks  Barbais,  mau' 
•ously. 

"  Oh  no,  (lon*t  mention  it  \^  replied  0*Grady,  »bo  would  have 
given  Uie  world  to  lei  off  one  lilUe  soolbing  oath. 

"  Let  me  see/'  said  Miss  Barbara,  iurgetting  ber  maiden  frip- 
dity  in  hn*  anxiety. 

*'  Certainly,**  said  O'Grady,  as  he  immediately  placed  hi*  hattd 
an  Miss  Bui^ara's,  and  gare  licr  a  look  thai  might  have  softened 
the  shell  of  a  turtuise. 

"  Vou  had  better  let  roe  rub  it  with  opodeldocj*'  said  Mas 
Barbara. 

"  You  may  do  ouythivg  you  please  with  roe,"  answered  O'Grmdy, 
sinking  his  roico  altnost  to  a  whisper,  and  llu-owing  a  liule  ins 
mulousness  into  it  that  made  it  sink  into  Miss  BarbaraV  voy 
aouL 

The  opodeldoc  was  brought,  and  Miss  Barbara  applied  rtmost 
artistically.  When  she  bad  lini&hcd,  O'Grady  did  not  take  away 
bis  h»nd. 

"  I  have  tinished,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  gently  pushing  away  the 
harrd. 

"  J  Hn  sorry ,'^  sighed  O'Gtady,  wilh  another  lender  look.  Miss 
Baib^ira  blushed. 

**  But  really,*'  said  O'Grady,  after  a  moment's  |iauw,  *'  I  am 
forgetting  my  duly.  Miss  BUss,  I  am  commissioned  in  the  iMUoe 
of  our  tiiess,  (don^t  be  alarmed,  iur  some  of  us  are  not  scape- 
graces," with  a  glance  towards  Charley,)  ''  to  invite  you  to  a  pic- 
nic in  Richmond  Park  on  VVeduesday  next.'* 

"  Invite  me  /"  exclaimed  Miss  Barbara,  with  a  look  of  immense 
surprise,  and  just  a  little  iudigrialion. 

*'  -Now  pray  don't  refuse,''  cried  O'Grady.  "There  will  be  ibe 
Colonel's  wile  atid  his  lliree  dauj^hters,  and  the  Ma^'s  daughter, 
and  Captain  SackviUe'.s  wife,  and  Hurgcs'  sister,  and  Lady  TaUle- 
dom  bus  pronii^d  to  come  if  she  possibly  can.  The  company 
will  l>e  ibe  mo»t  select  and  agreeable,  I  assure  you,  especially  if 
you  will  also  honour  us  with  yours.** 

Miiis  Barbara  was  softened.  She  talked  a  lilUe  ^ont  **  nerer 
^ing  oiil,"  and  a  few  such  faint  excuses;  but  O'Grady  saw  the 
citadel  giving  way,  fnllowed  up  the  assault,  and  carried  it  by 
storm.  31iss  Barbara  promised  to  gu  ;  O'Grady  promised  to  send 
a  caningc  for  her;  they  bade  farewell,  au<l  if  Captain  O'Grady 
squeezed  Miss  Barbara's  hand  just  a  IriBe  at  parting,  il  was  doubt- 
less only  from  excitement,  gnilitude,  and  embarrasBment. 

Not  till  they  had  reached  the  street,  and  got  clear  of  the  faouso, 
could  O'Grady  allow  the  dutiful  nephew  to  give  way  to  a  roar  of 
laughter,  which  be  was  unable  to  coutrol  iat  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards. 


Wednesday  came  at  last,  though  it  «eemod  a  long  while  on  Ute 
road,  as  Wedoesdays  and  all  otber  days  do  when  they  are  longedl 
lor.  And,  to  lell  (he  truth.  Miss  BHfbara  Bliss  did  lung  for  it; 
ihongh  she  iud  a  few  fear«  couuectM  v.-\\]b  iu  %^v«uv  ^«a«  ttn  «ib* 
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liad  s|^nt  an  infinity  of  lime  and  trouble  in  the  preparatiou  of  ber 
coBtume  for  tlic  o^-mtrtil  dny.  lUil  when  the  pink  aud  \rhite  mus- 
Un,  and  the  liglit  blue  bdiiiiet  nith  tht!  violent  eruption  of  roses  on 
it  were  coniplutc,  and  Miss  barbai-a  Bliss  tried  ihera  on  before  the 
^lass,  it  would  have  been  a  great  pity  if  nhc  had  not  been  satisfied 
rilii  her  appearance  ;  but  she  was.  Nercr  had  Miss  Itarbara  ]ooked 
''••o  well  in  Miss  IJarhara's  opinioDt  especially  when  over  ibc  pink 
and  white  dress  she  threw  the  muslin  visile  which  she  had  bought 
%i  the  great  comer  shop  a  little  way  off,  where  she  saw  it  ticketed 
''  seven  and  six]>ence,  for  /cie^ — vei^y  chaste,"  so  that  it  was  in 
BTcry  i-espect  suited  to  Miss  Uarbara,  and  to  the  occasion. 

At  half  pa»t  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  a  very  neat  laudau,  with  a  pair 
«of  cbcstuuts,  drove  up  to  Miss  Hiiss's  abode.  She  was  cnrap- 
,  tured  nt  its  appearance;  and  when  the  coachman  sent  in  word 
I  that  be  came  by  Captain  O'Grady's  orders  to  fetch  "  her  ladyship" 
the  picnic^  she  thought  Caplaiu  O'Grady  one  of  the  most  gen- 
Itleinanlike  men  in  the  world,  and  actually  pardoned  his  large 
imuuslacbc. 

Auiidst  the   gaping  surjirise  of  her  ncigbbonrs,  Miss  Barbara 
stepped  into  the  carriuge,  und  was  whirled  away  at  a  rapid  pace 

Inwards  Richmond  Park.  A  litlle  more  tlian  an  hour's  drive 
brought  ber  up  to  the  gates,  and  ns  the  coachman  had  a  pass,  they 
were  admitted,  and  he  drove  to  the  spot  which  had  been  selected 
for  the  picnic. 
At  last  be  began  to  pull  up.  Miss  Barbara  looked  about  her; 
there  were  Captain  O'Urady  and  her  nephew  Chatley  approaching, 
and  there  were  several  other  mon&tachocd  young  heroes  a  litUe 

I  way  ofl';  and  there  was  a  cloth  spread  on  the  turf,  and  there  were 
servants  in  attendance,  and  all  the  usual  preparations  fur  a  feast. 
But,  alas!  there  was  not  tlie  least  sign  of  a  petticoat  or  a  bonnet 
in  sight ! 
"  I 'm  afraid  I  'm  too  early,"  said  Mi«s  Barbara,  after  receiving 
O'Grady *s  very  wann  greetings;  "  we  drove  so  fast." 
"  Not  at  all,"  criod  the  Captain,  "  not  a  bit  of  it." 
'*  But  wiiere,"  asked  the  lady,  glancing  round,  "  where  are  the 
Other  ladies?" 
"Where  indeed!"  repented  O'Grady,  "see  how   yon    shame 
lliem  all.  Miss  Bliss  !  no  doubt  they\'e  all  been  keeping  the  car- 
liagfs  wailing  while  ihcy  benutitiod  themselves.     Such   artiticial 
creatures  as  ffoM<*  women  make  themselves !"  with  a  glance  ibaC 
implied  how  completely  wasted  would  be  any  superfluity  of  care 
for  personal  adornrntMit  in  one  .so  gifted  with  natm'al  charms  as 
Miss  Barbara  Bliss. 

By  this  time  they  liad  reached  the  group  of  ycninj;  heroes,  who 

twcrc  all  bowing  with  the  utmo.st  grace  aud  respect,  as  Charley 
and  O'Grady  introduced  them  one  after  another  to  Miss  Barbara. 
A  very  keen  observer  might  have  detected  signs  of  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  the  gentlemen  present — some  good  juke  that 
Ihey  were  enjoying  or  goint;  to  enjoy  ;  but  Miss  Barimra  per- 
ceived it  not;  she  was  loo  much  engrossed  by  tlie  unceasing  at* 
tentions  of  Cn^itain  O'Grady,  and  one  ov  Vwg  o\X\et%oi^  \ittfi-^wj?c5^ 
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to  notice  it.  At  the  same  time  sbc  fult  very  uncomfortable  at 
being  tlio  only  lady  presciit  among  ihese  maitial-looliing  youug 
men,  of  whom  tlierc  were  about  a  doKcn,  and  ihc  eldest  could  not 
be  above  twcuty-cight  years  of  age. 

"  Lady  Tattledom  can't  come,"  wluRpered  O'Grady  to  her,  "I'la 
80  sorry  ;  she  would  have  so  thoroughly  a|)preciatcd  f^«." 

*'  I  'ni  very  sony  too,"  said  Miss  Barbara.  "  But  the  oihtr 
ladies  dnn't  seein  to  come." 

'*  They  are  very  late,"  said  O'Grady.  And  again  the  queer  look 
passed  round  among  the  young  gentlemen. 

"Suppose  we  just  begin  an  attack  on  something  light,"  suggested 
one  of  the  party.     *'  Say  a  lobster  salad,  now." 

"Certainly,'*  chimed  a  chorus  of  voices. 

**  Take  a  seat,  Miss  Bliss,"  said  O'Grady. 

"  Oh,  really  1  could  n't,"  exclaimed  Miss  Barbara,  looking  tpiiU 
alanucd,  as  blic  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  seated  on  the  gross 
with  a  dozen  dragoons.     "Besides,  won't  they  think  it  nide?" 

**0h,  not  at  all  I"  replied  the  Caiitaiu.  '*' We're  all  like  one 
family,  you  know:  we  never  lake  offence  at  what  is  done  by  tlio 
rest."" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don  't  ihink  I  could  sit  down,"  said  Miss 
Barbara,  getting  uioie  and  more  alarmed. 

"Oh  yes,  you  couhi,"  said  O'Grady,  gentlr  forcing  her  down 
and  throwing  himself  into  an  easy  position  by  her  side. 

"Champagne,  nia'ara,"  said  a  senanl,  before  she  knew  where 
she  was,  thrusting  a  glass  of  the  sparkling  wine  into  her  hand. 

O'Grady  bowed  to  her  at  the  moment,  with  another  glass,  and 
she  sipped  the  wine. 

"Drink it  all — do  drink  it,*''  said  OTJrady  with  one  of  his  ottii 
looks,  and  down  went  llie  coutenls  of  Miss  Barbara^s.  glass. 

Some  lobster  salad  was  on  her  plate — a  dozen  hirsute  young 
fellows  were  lolling  on  the  grass  around  ber;  the  ehampngue  corks 
were  flying ;  every  instant  she  was  swallowing  the  insidious  liquor, 
challnn^ed  by  one  or  other  of  the  party — and  this  was  Miss  Bar- 
bara Bliss,  the  quiet  and  the  demure,  who  lived  in  llic  hrowu  old 
house  with  the  cut  and  the  parrot,  aud  tlie  martnozet  monkey,  and 
tlie  old  senaut-of-all-worl; ! 

"  Whj'  don  \  the  other  ladies  come  ? "  she  whispered  to  O^Grady, 
(for  mai>ter  Charley  look  care  to  keep  a  long  way  off).  She  wa« 
getting  more  and  more  alarmed,  and  a  tritie  suspicious. 

"It's  very  uufortuuatt',"  said  O'Grady,  with  a  solemn  face; 
"  but  we  've  had  very  bad  news." 

"Dear  me!  what  news?"  she  asked. 

'*  The  fact  is,  the  colonel's  wife  is  taken  suddenly  HI,  and  the  real 
of  the  ladies  are  gone  to  see  her.** 

"And  won't  they  come  at  allr"  she  demanded  in  trembling 
tones. 

"  1  'm  afraid  not,"  replied  O'Grady. 

"Aud  do  you  expect  me  to  stay  here  alone?  **  she  half  shrieked. 

**  Alone !  my  dear  madam,  bow  can  you  say  it's  alone  yoa  are } 
Won't  /  protect  you : " 
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"Goodness  gracious!"  exclaimed  Miss  Barbara.     "I  wish  1 

ere  alone." 

Don't  sny  /Aa/,"  exclaimed  O'Grady  very  soflly  in  lier  (;ar, 
and  iviili  anolhcr  of  those  wonderful  looks  thut  penetrated  the 

cet^ses  of  Miss  Barbara's  licart. 

"  I  roubt  no  directly,"  she  said,  but  in  a  uiucb  gentler  lone, 

"Not  n  bit  of  it !"  cried  OGrady,  laying  bis  band  upon  her  arm 
with  a  pi-essiire  that  thrilled  tlirotigb  her  as  much  as  his  luuli. 

"  Chaiupagiie,  ma'am,''  siud  ibe  servant,  filling;  bur  glass  again  ; 
and  one  of  the  party  bou-iug  to  her  at  the  raoincut  she  drank  ii  off. 

"  Sinjf  us  a  song,  O'Grady,"  cried  a  youug  Coniet. 

'*  Willi  all  my  heart,"  responded  the  Captain,  and  with  a  capital 
voice  off  he  started  with 

"  Believe  mc,  if  all  thoH!  endearing  young  charnis." 

And,  oh  !  what  expression  he  threw  into  his  tones  and  into  his 
eyes  as  he  fixed  bis  gaze  on  Miss  Baibnra  Uliss,  aud  seemed  to  be 
singing  to  her/  Never  had  the  virgin  heailot'  Barbara  thumped 
so  obslreperously,  though  wc  arc  buund  to  atlinit  aud  bebeve  that 
she  was  very  indignant  loo. 

Just  as  O'Grady  reached  the  middle  nf  tlic  first  verse.  Miss 
Barbara,  who  felt  thai  she  must  depart  without  a  moment's  delay, 
uttered  a  htlle  scream— fixing  her  eyes  towards  the  nearest  path, 
along  which  a  fat  man,  witli  a  fal  wife,  and  a  lat  child,  and  a  large 
basket,  were  walking;  and  the  fat  lady  was  tossing  her  head  iu 
surprise  and  contempt — for  was  it  not  Mr.  Cbiiblcy,  and  Mrs. 
Cbubk*y,  and  Master  Chubley  ?  and  weren't  they  Miss  Barbara 
Bliss's  next-door  neighbuurs  ?  and  hadn't  they  seen  her  sitting  ou 
the  gra^^s  with  no  oilier  company  than  a  dozen  nioustacboed 
dragoons?  and  bow  were  they  tu  know  that  Iier  nephew  was  one 
oflhein?  and  didn't  all  the  horrors  of  her  situation  come  upon 
her  like  a  thunderclap,  annihilating  at  a  blow  all  tho  more  sootliiug 
effects  of  the  picnic  and  the  scenery,  thc^hnmpagne.and  Captain 
O'Grady's  voice  an<l  glances,  and  leaving  her  truly  a  distressed 
damsel — an  unprotected  and  injured  female  ? 

In  another  inMant,  without  even  an  excuse,  Miss  Barbara  Bliss 
had  riseu  and  was  hurrying  across  the  park,  attended,  as  iu  duty 
bound,  by  her  half-penitent  and  very  nuich  frightened  nephew. 
She  cast  bul  one  glance  behind  to  look  at  the  Chubleys,  but 
instead  of  them  she  saw  the  grouf>  she  had  left  in  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  most  boisterous  iu  his  mirth  of  all  the  party  was 
perfidious  Captain  O'Grady. 

Miss  Barbara  has  resigned  her  guardianship  of  her  ho))cful 
nephew,  and  she  has  quitted  her  brown  house  for  some  oUier,  aud, 
to  us,  unknown  abode.  And  Mrs.  Chubley  sometimes  speaks 
quite  disrespectfully  of  ber  xneiuory,  aud  even  winds  up  Iicr  de- 
nunciations with — 

"And  an  old  thing  like  her  loo!" 
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COLLECTBD    DTTRINO    THK    LAST    «ALF    CETJTfBT. 
ET  A  IH§T2NGri81IED  FRENCH  At7THORK««. 

Tall£YSAnu. — At  a  small  private  party  in  PariB,  one  eren- 
ing,  some  difficulty  was  found  in  waking  up  a  whist  lable  Cor 
the  PHuce  de  Talleyrand.  A  young^  diplomat  present,  who  was 
earnestly  pressed  by  tlie  hostess,  excused  himself  on  the  grousds 
of  not  knuwiug  the  game.  "  Not  know  how  to  play  whisl,  sir?" 
said  the  Prince,  with  a  sympathizing  air;  *'  then,  believe  pie,  you 
are  bringing  yoiiredf  up  to  be  a  miserable  old  niao  !" 

Thk  Vestkib  Family, — The  pomposity  of  the  elder  Veatns,  ibe 
"  diott  tie  in  danse"  aud  fonuder  of  the  choregraphic  dyoastya  b** 
been  often  described.  In  speaking  of  his  son,  Angnstus,  he  ssad 
to  say.  "  If  that  boy  occasionally  touchea  the  ground,  in  bit  pag 
de  zcphtjr^  it  is  only  not  to  mnrlify  his  companions  on  tbe  stage." 

When  Vestris  pert  arrive<l  from  Italy,  with  several  brothers,  lo 
soek  an  engagement  at  the  Opera,  the  family  was  accompanied  by 
an  aged  mother;  while  one  of  the  brothers,  less  gifted  than  the 
rest,  ofGciated  as  cook  to  the  establishment.  On  the  death  cf 
their  venL-rablc  parent,  the  diott  de  U%  dansCy  with  his  usual  bom- 
bastic pretensions,  sav  til  to  give  her  a  grand  inlermenL,  and  lo 
pronounce  a  funeral  oration  besitlc  the  grate.  In  the  midst  of 
his  haraugtie,  while  apjiareully  endeavouring  to  stifle  his  sob^,  be 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  his  brother,  the  cook,  presenting  a  looaC 
ludicrous  a]ipearauce,  in  the  long  mourning  cloak,  ur  train,  which 
it  WBK  then  the  cnstnni  to  wear.  "  Get  along  with  you,  in  yonf 
ridiculous  cloak  !"  whif^pered  he,  suddenly  cutting  short  his  elo- 
quence attd  his  tears.  *'''  Get  out  of  my  sight,  or  you  will  malu 
me  die  v>  iih  laughing." 

A  tliird  brother  of  tbe  same  august  family  passed  a  great  porlion 
of  his  youth  at  Berlin,  as  secretary  to  Prince  Uenrr  of  Prusftia, 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Great.  He  used  to  relate  that  Prioce 
Henry,  who  was  a  connoisseur  of  no  mean  pretensions,  but  pre- 
Tcnted  by  his  limited  means  from  indtilging  his  passion  for  the 
arts,  puixhased  for  his  gallery  at  Rhriiuberg  a  magnUiccnt  bust  td 
Anliuous— a  rccogni.sed  antique.  Feeling  that  he  could  not  iimve 
enough  of  so  good  a  thing.  His  Itoyal  Highness  caused  a  great 
sumber  of  plaster  casts  to  bo  struck  ofi^  which  he  placed  ol 
various  positions  in  his  pleasiu-e-grounds.  Wheu  be  reoHvad 
visits  from  illu&crious  foreigners,  on  their  way  lo  the  court  of 
his  royal  brother,  he  took  greut  pleasure  in  exhibiting  bis  gar- 
dens ;  explaining  theii'  beauties  with  all  the  Ecst  oi  a  cicerone. 
"  Tfiat  is  a  superb  bust  of  Antinous,"  he  used  to  say,  ^* Another 
fine  Anlinous, — an  unquestionable  antique."  A  little  furtiier  on, 
"Auolher  Anlinous — a  cast  from  the  m«bl«.**  **  Another  Antinoua, 
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%vhich  you  camot  fail  to  admire.^  And  so  od,  through  all  the 
tbroc  hundred  copies  ;  raryiog,  al  cvenr  now  ^iccimcn  his  phrase 
and  intonalion,  in  a  manner  which  was  faithfully  and  nioftl  aiuus- 
iogly  pourtrayed  hy  the  mimicry  of  his  ex-secretary.  V'oslris  used 
to  relate  the  story  in  Paris,  in  presenoe  of  the  IVussian  ambassador^ 
«'ho  corroborated  its  authenticity  by  shouts  of  ]au|2;hlcr.  Pnncc 
Henr}'  of  Prussia,  however,  in  spite  of  this  artistic  weaknessj 
distinguished  liiinself  worthily  by  his  ta.lenLs  aud  expluiu  during 
ihc  Seven  Years*  War. 

Lamartinb. — An  eminent  Royalist,  still  living,  unable  to  par- 
don one  of  the  greatest  luodoru  poets  of  France  for  having  con- 
Uibmcd,  in  1848^  to  the  proclamation  of  tlie  Republic,  observed, 
GO  noticing  his  subseipicnl  endeavours  to  calm  down  the  popular 
enthusiasm  he  had  so  much  assisted  to  excite, — ^  Ay,  ay  !  an 
incendiary  Oisguisud  as  a  tireman  !" 

S£M0NTILL£. — MoDsieur  de  Semonville,  one  of  tlie  ablest  tac- 
ticians of  bis  lime,  was  remarkable  fur  the  talent  with  nbich, 
amidst  the  crush  of  revolutions,  he  always  managed  to  maintain 
liis  post,  and  take  care  of  his  personal  interests.  He  knew  exactly 
to  whom  to  address  himt^eU'  for  support,  aud  the  right  time  for 
availing  himself  of  it-  When  Talleyrand,  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  heard  of  bis  death,  he  reUecled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
drily  observed, — *'  I  canU  for  tlie  life  of  me  make  out  what  interest 
Semonville  had  to  servo  by  dying  just  now." 

The  Mahquis  he  Ximenes,— Some  forty  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  ussiduuuK  frequenters  and  shrewdtst  critics  of  tlie  *'  Theatre 
Kran^ais  "  was  a  certain  Marquis  du*  Ximenes  ;  a  man  considerably 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  witnessed  the  gieatesi  triumphs  of  the 
French  stage,  in  the  acting  of  l^e  Kain,  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
and  Mademoiselle  Dumesnil,  and  whose  good  word  sufficed  to 
<rreale  a  reputation.  He  had  all  the  traditions  of  the  stage  at  his 
Anirers'  end,  aud  few  young  actors  ventured  to  undertake  a  stan- 
dard part  without  previously  cnnstdting  the  old  Marquis. 

WhfU  t.aioud,*  the  tragedian,  made  his  rli-bul,  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  nht:iin  an  approving  wnitl  from  the  Marquis  dc 
Ximenes.  One  niKht,  after  playing  'he  part  of  Orosniane  in  Vol- 
tajre^s  trageily  of  '*  Zaire,'^  with  unbounded  applause,  the  actur,  not 
content  u-ith  the  euthnsiasm  of  ihc  public,  expressed  to  the  friends 
who  crowded  to  his  drcssiog-room  with  congratulations,  his  auxiety 
to  know  the  of)iniou  of  the  high-priest  of  theatrical  criticism — 
"  1  must  hurry  down  to  the  Ftfyer"  said  he.  "The  Murquis  is  sure 
to  drop  in  while  the  afler-piuce  is  performed;  I  long  to  hear  what 
lie  says  of  my  reading  of  the  part.'" 

On  entering  the  /oyery  the  old  gentleman  was  seen  to  advance 
towards  the  lion  of  the  night;  and  LaKmd,  highly  flattered  by  this 
•ct  of  graciousness,  instantly  assumed  an  air  of  grateful  diffidence. 

"  Monaieur  Lafond,"  said  the  Marquis,  in  a  tone  audible  to  the 
whole  assembly,  "  you  have  this  night  acted  Orosmane  iu  a  style 
ihat  he  Kaiu  never  attained.** 


*  Who  mijfti  aot  be  confounded  with  the  admiraltAe  co\ncid\M^  \ii&<3i\ik\,  Vk 
popular  at  the  St.  Jatnes'M  Tiiratre. 
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*'  Ah  !  Monsieur  le  Marquis,^  faltered  the  gratified  hislrion. 

"  I  repeat,  sir, — in  a  style  that  Le  Kain  never  attained. — Kr, 
Le  Kain  hn&tv  better.^^ 

Before  Lafond  recovered  his  command  of  countenance,  tlie 
malicious  old  gentleman  had  disappeared. 

Marie  Antoinette. — The  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  vu 
one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  human  beings,  as  might  be  prortd 
by  a  thousand  trails  of  her  domestic  life.  One  evening,  Monsieor 
de  Chalabre,  the  banker  of  Her  Majesty's  faro-table,  m 
gathering  up  the  slakes,  detected  by  his  great  experience  b 
handling  such  objects,  that  one  of  the  rouleaux  of  fifty  louis  d'or, 
was  factitious.  Having  previously  noticed  the  young  maa  bf 
whom  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  he  quietly  placed  it  in  his  pocket, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  getting  into  circulation  or  proving  tbe 
means  of  a  public  scandal. 

The  movements  of  the  banker,  meanwhile,  were  not  unobserred. 
The  Queen,  whose  confidence  in  his  probity  had  been  hilhoto 
unlimited,  saw  him  pocket  the  rouleau ;  and  when  the  companj 
assembled  round  the  play-table  were  making  their  obeisaDoei 
previous  to  retiring  for  the  night,  Her  Majesty  made  a  »ga  lo 
Monsieur  de  Chalabre  to  remain. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  sir,"  said  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  they  wen 
alone,  "what  made  you  abstract,  just  now,  from  the  play-Uble,t 
rouleau  of  fifty  louis  ?" 

"  A  rouleau,  Madam  ?"  faltered  the  banker. 

**' A  rouleau,"  persisted  ihe  Queen,  "which  is,  at  this  uiomeot, 
in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  your  waistcoat." 

"Since  your  Majesty  is  so  well  informed,"  replied  Monueorde 
Chalabre,  "  I  am  bound  lo  explain  that  1  withdrew  the  rouleaa 
because  it  was  a  forged  one." 

"Forged!''  reiterated  Marie  Antoinette, with  surprise  and  in- 
dignation,  which  were  not  lessened  when  Monsieur  de  Chalabn 
produced  the  rouleau  from  his  pocket,  and,  tearing  down  asuip 
of  the  ])apcr  in  wliich  it  was  enveloped,  proved  that  it  contained 
only  a  piece  of  lead,  cleverly  moulded  to  simulate  a  rouleau. 

"Did  you  notice  by  whom  it  was  put  down?"  inquired tbe 
Queen.  And  when  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,  painfully  embarrassed, 
hesitated  to  reply,  she  insisted,  in  a  tone  that  admitted  ofoo 
denial,  on  a  distinct  answer. 

The  banker  was  compelled  to  own  that  it  was  the  young  Court 

de  C- ,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  first  families  ia 

France. 

"  Let  this  unfortunate  business  transpire  no  fiirther,  sir,** said  tbe 
Queen,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  And  with  an  acquiesceDt  bow,  Moa- 
sieur  de  Chalabre  withdrew  from  bis  audience. 

At  the  next  public  reception   held  in    the  apartments  of  tk 

Queen,  the  Count  de  C ,  whose  father  wae  Ambassadorfrofl 

the  Court  of  Versailles  to  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europcr 
approached  the  play-table  as  usual.  But  Marie  Antoinette  in* 
stautly  advanced  to  intercept  him. 

"Pardon  me, Motvavewc  \e  ComteJ*  aaid  she,  "if  I  foriiid  yao 
again   lo  appear   at,  my  iaxo-VaJoV^.     Q\k  %\»^k<«>  ^sa^  ^asu^  to^ 
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high  for  soyoun^  a  inan.  I  promised  your  mother  to  watch  orer 
you  in  her  place,  during  her  absence  from  France,  and  preserve 
yon«as  (ar  as  lay  in  my  power, from  mischance." 

The  Count,  perceiving  that  his  misdeeds  had  been  detected, 
coloured  to  the  temples.  Unable  to  express  his  gralilude  lor  so 
mild  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  he  retired  I'rora  the  assembly, 
and  was  never  again  seeu  to  approach  a  card-lable. 

Charlks  the  Tenth. — When  Marlignac  was  first  proposed 
as  Prime  Minister  to  Charles  the  Tenth.  "No  !"  said  the  King, 
•*  Martignac  would  never  suit  me.  He  is  a  verbal  coqxiettc,  who 
Iiolds,  above  all  things,  to  the  giaceful  symmetry  of  his  sentences. 
To  secure  »  well-turned  |)hrase,  he  irould  sacrifice  a  royal  preroga- 
tive. A  minister  should  not  hold  too  jealously  to  the  success 
of  his  prosody." 

La  Pi. ace. — La  Place,  the  celebrated  geometrician  and  astro- 
nomer, was  passionately  fuud  of  music  ;  but  he  preferred  the  school 
to  which  he  liad  been  accustomed  from  his  youth.  During  the 
fend  between  the  Gluckists  and  Piccinisls,  he  t^ided  warmly  with 
Piccini;  and  ever  afterwards  rctnincd  a  strong  partiality  for  Italian 
music.  In  latter  years  he  rarely  attended  the  theatre ;  but  was 
tempted  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  I'Veischulz,  jiroduced  at 
Paris  under  tlie  name  of  lhc"Uobin  desBois,"  to  witness  the  per- 
formance. As  a  peer  of  France,  the  author  of  the  Mecanique 
CiUnh'  was  entitled  to  a  seal  iu  tlie  box,  set  apart,  at  the  Odeon, 
for  the  members  of  the  Upper  House;  which,  unluckily,  happeued 
to  be  situated  near  the  brass  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  At  the 
first  crash,  the  brows  of  La  Place  were  seen  to  contract.  At  the 
second  bray,  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  seized  his  hat.  "  Old  as  I 
am,  thank  Uod  I  am  not  yet  deaf  enough  to  endure  that !  "  said 
he  ;  and  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  theatre. 

Lekebciek,  THE  Dramatist. — Ncpomucene  Lemercicr,  au- 
tlior  of  the  successful  tragedy  of  "  Agamemnon,'"  and  the  brilliant 
play  of  "  Pinto"  (which,  though  styled  by  the  severe  canons  of 
Parisian  criticism  a  drama,  is  iu  fact  the  wittiest  comedy  produced 
in  France  between  Beaumnrchais'  **  Marriaj^c  de  FiRaro"  and 
Scribe*8*'  Bcrlraud  ct  Raton,"),  was  quite  as  original  in  his  habits 
as  ill  his  works.  Paralysed  on  one  side  from  his  earliest  youth,  he 
TQaintained,  under  all  sorts  of  vicissitudes,  the  n)Ost  philosophical 
equanimity.  Of  himself  and  his  writings,  he  judged  as  they  might 
have  been  criticised  by  a  !*tranger.  When  reading  a  MS.  play  to 
a  friend,  if  some  jiarliculnr  passage  excited  admiration,  he  would 
observe/*  Yes,  it  is  tolerably  good.  But  the  piece  will  probably  fall 
long  before  they  come  to  ihM.^^  In  his  time,  at  the  classical 
theatre  at  Paris,  the  smallest  scenic  iniioration,  or  breach  of  the 
unities,  was  fatal  to  a  piece.  Yet  in  his  play  of  "  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus," Lemercier  had  the  audacity  to  place  the  first  act  iu 
Madrid,  the  second  on  board  ship  in  the  New  World.  Dam- 
nation, under  such  circumstances,  was  inevitable.  So  striking, 
however,  were  the  situations,  and  so  profound  the  reflections  scat- 
tered through  the  piece,  that  much  applause  was  audible  ev«u 
through  the  storm  of  hisses.  LemcTcVer,  f>\a^iQ\ie^  \k^\w\  '^\^ 
Bceaegj  BmHog  the  case  hopeless,  ovdcTcd  \\ie  cuxVxmv  x.Q\^<b  V\. 
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hMvtn^    quigtly  steyiiM   iluvu   inlo 
^s  bm, — (which  m  France  m  fkietd  m  vitli  ■•  al  ttr  j 
awaj-  ibfr  M&T  s*^  carried  tl  otfL     It  «w 
to  pcocccd,  fin-  the  a«lfa«r  bad  Ml  tbe  bonse;  tod 
was  hmriedlr  offered  to  ibe  pabic     Acrordni;  I 
eofrtreriely  of  human  nature,  iW  jfKmwmmB  molconleatol 
stiU  aiore  fnrioos,  oa  finding  thcaMcHw  dlifcuMfed  of  the  ^ 
of  a  piece  so  full  of  originy  k^mb  ^ai  iBeiuonbl« 
Im  and  cbmonrefl  to  have  the  lepveKBlatioa  repeated. 

After  reading  lo  write  for  the  stage,  Lnaereier,  vbs  wan  a  raj  ^ 
learned  man,  delirered  a  remarkable  coarse  of  lectares  oa  Lifera- 
Utre,  at  the  Alhen^e  of  Pttris.  His  cheerfbl  <fiapan|iMi  refBuaed] 
animpairvd  lo  the  last,  even  by  liift  physical  caUaiirtea.  Onr  day^l 
aa  he  wj%  rcailing  to  the  members  of  the  French  Acadeny  a  new 
drama — n  comedy,  strange  to  say,  bearing  the  titW  of  **  Attila," — 
he  paused  suddenly.  "  I  mnsl  throw  myself  on  your  indnlgcoce^l 
gcnllt'mcn,"  said  he,  mildly,  **  I  atit  struck  bKnd,  and  cannot  pn>- 
ceed."  He  had  in  truth  totally  lost  his  eyesiphi ;  which  he  aerer 
IVCm'ored.  A  short  time  afterwaid-t,  be  made  hia  appearance  at 
Am  Academy,  where  one  of  his  cnlleagnes  had  undertaken  to  read, 
in  his  mime,  a  charminfj  Kssay  on  the  writings  of  Pascal,  which 
he  had  jtiRt  cornpleti^d.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  his  friends 
crowded  round  him  with  congratulations.  Btit  ala&!  ponrLemer- 
cicr  could  not  rise  from  his  chair  to  offer  his  thanks  ;  he  had  been 
stricken  with  unirerMil  paralyw-*.  He  was  conreyed  home  with 
the  (ilmntkt  tendcfToess  by  his  brother  academicians,  and  two  days 
afterwards  expired. 

Piiii.ioOR. —  Philidor,  who  preceded  Gr^try  as  a  popular  eooi- 
poser  of  comic  ojieras,  was  belter  known  as  the  finest  chess-player 
in  Europe.     In  his  youth,  and  on  his  travels  in  Holland,  EDgIaod» 
and  Germany,  he  turned  his  akill,  in  this  particular,  to  account,  as 
a  means  of  subsistence.     While  occupied  in  a  game  of  chess,  fa»  I 
was  able  lo  direct  the  moves  of  a  second  gamp,  the  table  bein^  J 
placed  out  of  bis  sight ;  which  was,  at  that  period,  a  great  achieve---^ 
tnent.     In  his  latter  years,  he  was  arerse  to  unilcrtaking  this ;  but 
the  Count  d'Arlois,  atlerwards  Charles  the  Tenth,  was  so  desirous 
to  witness  the  exploit,  that  he  offered  lo  stake  a  hundred  lonis  d'ors 
against  Philidor's  succor's.    The  incomparable  player  still  declined, 
assuring    his  Royal  Highnc»s  that  he  was  CLrtain  to  win.     The 
Count,  however,  persisted,  and  having  previonsly   determined   lo 
pay  to  l*hili( lor,  under  any  circumstances,  the  hundred  louis  which- 
he  had  deposited  for  that  purpose  in  the  hands  of  a  third   person, 
he  proceeded  to  bribe  the  player,  under  PhiIidor*s  instructions,  not  1 
to  follow  exactly  the  orders  of  his  master.     Accordingly,  at  abontf 
the  twenticlb  move,  his  king  was  check-mated,  "Impossible  !" said  ' 
Pbilidor, "  the  knight  takes  the  queen,"     "  The  knight  is  not  there:. 
It  is  a  bishop." 

Philidur  paused  for  a  moment  to  recall  the  mores  of  the  ganek/j 
"  I  sec  bow  it  is,**  said  he,  "  at  the  fifth  move  yon  moved  the  bishop  ! 
iiiBteBd  of  the  kriight  as  I  deftitcd  "  w\^\c\\  vit*  ^tw*e\3  >\\ft  crvAe: 
Ccovinced  of  his    skiU,  tVe  ioV\ow\u«   ^^^  <he  Cowav  «C Ksvwa 
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sent  him  the  finfeiled  stakes,  in  a  baodsorae  gold  bus,  set  with 
diamoads. 

Thb  Coutbhk  db  D . — Madame  la  Cotatesse  de  D , 

one  of  the  wittiest  women  in  Paris,  hnd  a  daughter,  who  by  fast- 
ing, and  an  over-strict  exercise  of  the  dulte«  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion,  seriouslT  injured  her  hr^alth. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  her  mother,  "you  ha\e  always  been 
an  angel  of  goodness.  Why  endeavour  lo  become  a  xaint  '^  Do 
you  want  lo  sink  In  Uie  world  f " 

Thk  Mareciial.  de  HirnEUiBir. — Tlie  Marshal  de  Richelieu 
became,  in  his  old  age,inconvenicDlly  deaf;  but  no  one  knew  better 
how  to  liim  his  infirmity  to  account.  As  First  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber,  the  three  princiiwl  theatres  of  I'aris  were  under  his  di- 
rection; and  the  old  Marshal  was  extremely  indulgent  in  sanclioning 
cmgagenivnls  to  young  arli^Ls  of  merit,  or  actresses  ol  promise.  One 
day,  having  been  apprised  that  the  diieclors  of  the  Opera  C'oniioue 
had  dutemiined  to  diismiss  a  ynung  fitmale  singer,  reconuiiended 
to  his  good  offices,  he  summoned  (ir^try,  and  the  two  itemainier$ 
(members  of  the  company,  required  by  weekly  rotation  to  decide  on 
the  ennayciucnls  of  ilebutantcK).  "  1  sent  for  you,  my  dear 
Gretry,"  said  he,  "  to  inform  tliese  gentlemen  your  opinion  of 
Mademoiselle  K — — ." 

"  My  opinion,  Monsieur  le  Mar6chal,  is  tliat  tliere  's  no  hope  of 
her,*'  replied  the  composer. 

"  You  hoar,  gentlemen,"  said  Uie  Marshal,  Inruing  gravely  to 
the  other  two,  who  stood  at  a  reKpcctful  distance,  *^  Monsieur 
Grtflry,  the  bcsi  of  judges,  says  he  has  great  ho})e8  of  her." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Gretry,  "  that  Mademoiselle  R has  no 

ear.** 

"  You  hear,  gentlemen.  Monsieur  Gretry  obscn-es  that  llie  young 
lady  has  an  excellent  ear.  Make  out,  Uierefore,  if  you  please,  an 
Agreement  for  her  engagement  for  three  years.  I  have  the  honour 
to  wish  you  a  good  murning." 

Thk  Dec  i»K  Beuki. — The  nnfortnnate  Due  de  Berri  was,  in 
private  life,  a  kindly -affeclioned  man.  The  servants  of  his  house- 
hold were  strongly  attached  to  him,  for  he  was  an  excellent 
master.  He  used  to  encourage  them  to  lay  up  tlieir  earnings  and 
place  them  in  the  savings  bank;  and  even  supplied  them  with 
account-books  lor  the  purpose.  Froui  time  to  time,  he  used  to 
inquire  of  each  how  much  he  had  realised.  One  day,  on  address- 
ing this  qnestion  to  one  of  hts  footmen,  the  man  answered  that  he 
bad  nothing  left ;  on  which  the  Prince,  aware  that  he  had  cxceU 
lent  wages,  evinced  some  displeasure  at  bis  prodigality. 

**  My  mother  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg,  mooseigneur,^* 
said  the  man.  "  Of  course  I  took  care  to  afford  her  proper  pro- 
fessiuual  atlendance.^^ 

The  Prince  made  no  answer,  but  instituted  inquiries  on  the 
subject;  when,  finding  llie  man's  statement  to  be  correct,  he  re- 
placed in  the  savings  baidt  llie  exact  sum  his  servant  e.\pended. 

Trifling  acts  of  beneficence  and  graciousness  olien  secure  the 
popularity  of  Princes,     Garat,  tho  cclcbraled  \jeiioi,^5A  wur  «A 
tbo  most  devoted  parliaans  of  the  Due  de  BexrV.    TVvfc  owfii.\i  o^^ 
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fcttderodao  v*t,faowcrer,  insignificant.  Tbc  fDtet  or  nuaiHStjr 
of  eke  dal»,  ttX\mg  on  llie  same  day  with  that  of  Charles  die 
Tentb,  he  was  KCtistomed  to  celebrate  it  on  the  inorron*,  bjr  sup- 
fio^  vilh  his  boscm  frieiul  tlic  Count  de  Vaudreuil.  After  the 
J2aKloraltoD>  ^(ddaine  dc  VauHreui)  always  look  care  to  nrmnge  la 
anmaaty'-'t^,  such  as  was  most  ]ik<.>]y  lu  be  agreeable  to  Uieir  royat 
gmeA  On  one  occasion,  knowing  that  his  Royal  Highness  was 
pntacnlaTir  desirous  of  liearini;  Garat,  who  had  long  retired  from 
pcnfasiooal  life,  she  invticd  him  and  his  wile  to  cunie  and  spend 
M  her  hotel  the  evenint*  of  tho  Saint  Charles.  Garat,  now  both 
M  Mod  poor,  was  thankful  for  the  remuneration  promised ;  nnd 
not  ody  made  his  appearance,  but  sang  in  a  style  which  the  Due 
de  Bern  knew  bow  to  appreciate.  He  and  his  wife  executed  lo- 
erclier  the  celebrated  duet  in  **  Orphee,"  wilh  a  clrgiee  of  per- 
iec6oti  which  created  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  the  ariblocralic 
circle. 

The  music  at  an  end,  the  Duke  pcrccircd  that  Gorat  was  look- 
inp  for  his  hat,  preparatory  to  retiring.  **  Does  not  Gant  tap 
trilh  us?"  }ie  inquired  of  Madame  dc  Vaudreuil.  "  I  conld  not 
f  Uk«  the  liberty  of  inviting  liiin  to  the  same  table  with  your  Royal 
T"  ■  -'i'*  replied  the  Countess.  "Then  allow  uie  to  take  tliat 
i  yself,"  said  the  Duke,  good-humnurcdly.     *'  You  are  not 

harnins  away,  1  hupe.  Monsieur  Garat?"  said  he  to  the  irtist, 
vho,  having  recovered  his  hat,  was  now  leaving  the  room.  "Surely 
yon  are  still  tnuch  loo  young  to  require  such  early  hours  ?  And 
u  we  must  insist  on  detaining  Madame  Garat  to  sup  with  us,  I 
tniBt  you  will  do  nie  the  favour  to  remain,  and  take  care  of  vour 
wifr." 

From  early  youth,  the  Duke  had  been  united  by  ties  of  Iho 
wannest  friendship  with  the  Count  dc  la  Ferronays.  Nearly  of 
\he  same  age,  the  intercourse  between  thcni  was  unreserved;  bat 
th«»  Count,  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  as  well  as  of 
an  excellent  understanding,  did  not  scruple  to  atford  to  his  royal 
friend,  iu  ihe  guise  of  pleasantry,  counsels  which  tlie  Duke  could 
uot  have  done  more  wisely  than  follow  to  the  Icttur.  Every  day 
monscigneur  repealed  to  his  friend  that  he  could  not  lire  a  day 
apart  from  him.  Such,  however,  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  Duo 
de  Heni's  character,  that  storms  frequently  arose  between  llicni  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  his  Royal  Highness  indulged  in  expressions 
so  bitter  and  insulliui;,  that  J^Ionsicur  do  la  Ferronays  rushed 
awav  frnm  him  to  the  apartments  he  occupied  on  tlic  attic  stury 
at  the  Tnilenes,  resolved  to  give  lU  his  resignation  that  rery  nighl^ 
and  quit  France  for  ever. 

While  absorbed  in  gloomy  rcHections  arising  from  so  important 
a  project,  he  hoard  a  gentle  tap  at  his  door.  "  Come  in  !"  said  he; 
nnd  iu  a  moment  the  arms  of  the  Due  do  Rerri  were  round  his 
neck. 

"  My  dear  friend,*'  sobbed  bis  Royal  Highness,  in  a  broketi 
voice;  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  arc  very  wretched !  that  is,  if  I  am 
to  judge  by  the  misery  and  remorse  I  have  myself  been  enduring 
for  ihc  last  half  hour '." 
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An  atonement  so  gracefully  made  effected  an  imraediate  rccon- 
cUiaiion. 

LoL'is  XVIIT.  —  MoDsienrf  afterwards  Louis  XVIH.,  per- 
ceiving ihat  his  brother,  the  Count  d'Arlois,  and  the  chief  members 
of  the  youthful  nohility,  distinguished  ttiemselves  by  ihcir  skill  at 
tcmnis,  took  it  into  his  bead  to  become  a  proiicient  in  the  game; 
though  the  embonpoint  which  he  had  attained  ercu  at  that  early 
age,  rendered  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  somewhat  diihcult 
of  attainment. 

After  taking  a  considerable  number  of  lessons  from  the  master 
of  tbo  royal  tennis  court  at  Versailles}  he  one  day  challenged  his 
royal  brother  to  a  match ;  and  after  it  vas  over,  appealed  to  the 
first  racquet  boy  for  a  private  opinion  of  his  progress.  "  It  is 
just  this  here,"  said  the  t/arr^on:  "  if  your  Royal  Highness  wasn't 
quite  so  ffrossier,  and  bad  a  little  better  head  on  your  shoulders, 
you  'd  do  nearly  as  well  as  Monseigueur  the  Count  d^Artois.  As 
it  is,  you  make  a  poor  liand  of  it." 

The  Lotthry. — Before  thai  national  evil,  the  lottery,  was 
abolished  in  Ftbdcc,  a  village  curate  thought  it  his  duty  to  address 
to  bis  flock  a  sermon  against  their  dangerous  infataation  for  this 
privileged  form  of  gambling.  Flis  auditory  consisted  of  a  crowd 
of  miserable  old  women,  ready  to  pawn  or  sell  tlieir  last  garment 
to  secure  the  means  of  purchasing  tickets.  Nevertheless  the  good 
man  flattered  himself  ihul  his  eloquence  was  not  thrown  away,  for 
his  flock  was  singularly  attentive. 

"  Vou  cannot  deuy,"  said  he,  addressing  then),  "that  if  one  of 
you  were  to  dream  this  night  of  lucky  numbers,  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
no  matter  what,  instead  of  being  restrained  by  your  duly  towards 
yourselves,  your  families,  your  God,  you  would  rush  off  to  the 
lotlery  office,  and  purchase  tickets." 

Satisfied  that  he  had  accomplished  more  than  one  conversion 
among  his  hearers,  the  good  care  stepped  down  from  his  pulpit; 
when  on  the  last  step,  the  hand  of  an  old  hag  who  had  appeared 
particularly  atteutiTe  to  his  admonitions,  was  laid  on  his  arm. 

**  I  beg  vour  reverence*s  pardon,"  said  she,  *'  but  ichtii  lucky 
numbers  did  you  please  to  say  we  were  likely  to  dream  of?" 

Talma. — Talma  used  to  relate  thai,  once,  on  his  tour  of  provin- 
cial engagements,  having  agreed  to  give  four  rei)resL-ntations  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  Lyons,  he  found  the  line  of  phe  noble  cha- 
racters filled  by  a  clever  actor,  whom  Madame  Lobreau,  the  direc- 
tress of  the  company,  unlackily  found  it  impossible  to  keep  sober. 
On  learning  that  this  individual  was  to  fill  the  part  of  the  high 
priest  in  the  tragedy  of  Semiramis,  in  which  he  was  himself  to 
personify  Arsace,  Talma  waited  upon  him  in  private,  and  spared 
no  argument  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  drink,  at  leant  till  the 
close  of  tlie  performance. 

A  promise  to  that  effect  was  readily  given ;  but  alas  !  when  the 
certain  was  about  to  draw  up,  to  a  house  crammed  in  every  part, 
the  high  priest  was  reported,  as  usual,  to  be  dead  drunk !  Horror- 
struck  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  give  back  the  money  at  the 
door?,  Madame  Lobreau  instantly  rushed  ii\>  \.oV\i.  ^Ltc^wft'jj-x^wR, 
Mad  iosistcd  on  bis  sn'allowing  a  g\a»  oi  veu\&x  \»  ?A\t<cx\ra&t 
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previous  io  bis  appcflnmce  on  Ihc  stage.     The  anbappr  man  ftaD- 
mercd  his  excuses  ;  biil  ibe  inexorable  manageress  caused  him  to 
[te  drcjsscd  in  hi»  costume,  and  supported  to  tlie  side^Mooes,  daring 
'iphich  operation,  Talnia  was  underf^uing  a  slate  of  roarlrrdoin. 

At  Icnglh  tlic  great  Parisian  actor  appeared  on  tlie  atagr,  foU 
I  Ipncd  by  the  high  prieul,  and  u  as  as  usual  overwhelmed  vritfa 
1  applaune.  But  to  bis  consternation,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
I  the  high  priest  to  reply»  the  delinquent  tottered  to  the  foolJiglili, 
and  proceeded  to  address  the  pit. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  Madame  Lobrcau  is  stupid  and  faar- 

barouf:  enough  to  innist  on  my  going  through  my  part  in  the  ilaM 

in  nliich  you  see  rae,  in  order  that  t}ic  performance  may  not  bo 

inlcrmptcd.     Now  1  appeal  to  your  good  sense  whether  1  am  in  t 

,  plight  lu  personify  Qrsoes  I     No,  no !  I  have  too  much  respect 

^lor  the  public  to  make  a  fool  of  myself! — Look  here,  Araacel** 

be  continued,  handing  over  to  Talma  with  llic  utmost  gravity  tb« 

properties   it  was   his  cue  to  delivoi  to  him  in   the  fourth  act. 

"  Here 's  the  letter, — here's  the  fillet, — here's  the  sword. — FSease 

I  to  rGinember  that  Madame  Seuiimmis  is  your  lawful  mother,  md 

settle  it  all  betu'een  you  in  your  own  way  as  you  think  proper. 

,  For  mv  part,  1  am  going  homo  to  bed." 

A  class  of  men  who — luckily,  perhaps — have  disappeared  froa 
liie  Parisian  world,  is  that  of  the  inyntificateurt,  or  hoaxers,  created 
at  the  period  of  Uic  first  revolution,  by  tlie  general  break-up  td 
society,  so  destructive  to  true  social  enjoyment.     To  obviate  tba 
ditrioulty  of  entertaining  the   heterogeneous  circles  accidentally 
I  bronght   together,  it  became  the  fashion   to  select  a  butt,  to  b>6 
[booxed  or  mystified  by  some  clever  impostor,  for  the  oiausemeot 
^  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Among  the  cleverest  of  the  mysHJicaUmn 
were  three  painters,  who  had  proved  unsuccessful  in  their  profes- 
sion— MusBon,  Touzot,  and   L>egros.     The   prcsonce  of   one  of 
these,  at  a  small  party  or  supper,  was  supposed  to  ensure  the 
[biiarity  of  the  ereniu^'.     Sometimes  tiie  hoaxer  was  satisfied  to 
,  entertain  the  company  by  simple  mimicry,  or  l^  relating  soaoa 
IbnmoroUB    adventure;    but  in  circles  where  he  was  persooally 
[  tinknown,  he  usually  assumed  tlie  part  of  a  fictitious  personage 
-a  country  cousin,  an  eccentric  individual,  or  a  foreigner.    Mus- 
son,  the  best  of  his  class,  exhibited,  in  these  impereonations,  the 
I  tu>  comica  in  the  highest  degree. 

One  day,  having  been  invited  to  meet,  at  dinner,  Picard.  the 
dramatist,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  he  made  his  appearance  as 
'  a  rough  country  gentleman,  come   up  to  Paris  to  see  the  lions. 
Scarcely  were  Ujey  seated  at  table,  when  he  began  to  discuss  tbe 
'  theatres,  of  one  of  which  (tho  Odeon)  Picard  was  manager.     N<h 
thing,  however,  could  be  more  bitter  and  uncompromising  tban 
'the  sarcasms  levelled  at  the  stage  by  the  bumpkin  critic  ;  to  whoiSr 
[for  some  time,  Picard  addressed  himself  in  the  mildest  tones,  en- 
deavouring to  controvert  his   heterodox  opinions.     By  degrees^ 
I  the  intolerance  aud  impertinence    vi  tbe  presumptuous   censor 
[liccame  insupportable ;  and,  to  his  rude  attacks,  Picard  was  bo- 
£inuiog  to  reply  in  lancua^e  cc\iAV)i\ly  \\o\eul,  to  the  terror  and 
anxiety  of  tho  aunroundlDg  guests,  w^^u.  \\vcu  VoaV  TgNiv  Mic&\\» 
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the  contest  by  Knddenly  exclaiming, — *'  Manson,  will  yoa  lake  a 

\aM  of  wine   with  me?"" — on   wliicli,  a  burst  of  laughter  from 

icard  aclmowlriijfod  his  recagiiition  of  the  hoax  so  successfully 

,j>Inycri  off  upon  hira  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  proverb,  the  **  two  of 

a  tnwle  "  shook  hands,  and  became  friends  ftir  life. 

PeRKBoaiTX, — On  another  occasion,  Pcrri-gaux,  the  banker,  who 
had  never  even  heani  of  Musson,  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  Monsieur  Lenoir,  the  keeper  of  the  Louvre  {to  whom  we  ure  in- 
debted for  the  prcsen-ation  of  so  many  invaluable  momimenls  at 
the  penod  of  the  lirst  revolution,  but  who,  in  private  life,  loved 
niscmef  hkc  a  child).  On  Monsieur  do  PefT6gaDx'a  arrival  at  the 
lioate  of  his  friend,  he  forind  a  sinf^lar-Iooking  old  man  estab- 
lished by  the  fireside.  "Take  no  notice  of  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man," said  Lenoir,  in  a  confidential  tone,  **it  is  an  old  uucle  of 
nine,  who  h  nearly  imbecile,  with  whose  eccentricities  I  am  forced 
to  pot  up,  because  he  has  made  me,  by  his  will,  residuary  legatee 
to  his  fine  fortune.  \Vc  never  let  my  poor  uncle  go  out  alone,  for 
he  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  countiy,  and  does  not  know  his  way 
alwui  Paris." 

Throughout  dinner,  the  banker  could  scarcely  keep  his  eyes 
from  liCnoir's  rich  old  ancle;  so  singular  were  hift  contortions,  and 
ffo  grotesque  was  his  appearance.  Occasicmally,  the  old  gentleman 
joined  in  the  conversation,  but  always  bv  the  most  ludicrously  ill- 
}ilat:ed  remarks  ;  and  both  Monsieur  Perrt'gaux,  and  the  rcNt  of 
the  company  who  were  in  the  plot,  had  the  utmost  difhculty  in 
Vceping  ihcir  risihilily  within  buunds.  The  banker,  having  or- 
dered his  carriage  early,  retired  from  the  dining-room  after  dessert, 
without  having  been  let  into  the  secret  of  the  hoax  of  which  he 
vras  the  object. 

Some  days  afterwards,  while  driving  in  his  chariot  on  the 
Bonlerarda,  in  company  with  a  friend,  be  caught  sight  of  Musson, 
lounging  leisurely  along.  "Good  heavens!"  cried  he,  "  there  is 
that  poor  old  uncle  of  Lenoir's,  who  has  lost  his  way,  and  will 
ccrlaiuly  come  to  harm."  His  companion  who,  like  himself,  was 
nnacquainlcd  with  Musson,  sympathized  heartily  in  the  dilemma 
of  the  superannuated  old  proviucial ;  and,  having  jumppd  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow  them,  tliey  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  Musson,  overtook  him,  and  endeavoured  to 
induce  him,  by  the  tcnderest  persuasion,  to  accompany  them  back 
to  the  house  of  bis  nephew,  Monsieur  Lenoir. 

On  rtjcognising  the  banker,  Musson  instantly  rcsnme<i  bis  j>art. 
"No,  no,  no!*^  cried  he,  in  a  childish  voice;  *'  I  can't  go  home; 
I  won't  go  home ;  no,  no !  l*ra  looking  for  a  toy-shop ;  I  want  to 
buy  myself  a  punchinello  I** — 

**  But  if  you  will  consent  to  return  with  us,  my  dear  sir,  your 
nephew  will  buy  you  as  many  puucliinellos  as  yoa  desire,"  remon- 
strated Perregaux. 

**  No,  no,  no,  I  tell  yoa  !— I  like  to  choose  for  myself;  1  came 
out  on  purpose  to  buy  a  punchinello.  There  are  no  pretty  toy- 
shops in  my  nephew's  neighbourhood." 

•*I  will  sead  you,  this  evening,  Ihc  be«l  Y^wcVvT^^Wtt  ^\^\.t«ft. 
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be  had  for  money,"  persisted  the  banker, "  only  pray  get  into  my  \ 
carriage  I" 

By  this  time,  the  words  "  pnnchineUo  "  and"  toy -shop,"*'  bandied 
beUvL'en  two  grave -looking  men,  advanced  in  years,  were  begiu- 
niDg  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  slandcrs-by;  and  on  the  Boule- 
vards, a  crowd  is  easily  collected.  The  banker,  alarmed  by  ihe 
prospect  of  a  rtdicniotis  scene  in  public,  hastened,  therefore,  to 
take  ihe  arm  of  the  unhappy  dotard,  and  pcnlly  led  him  away,  in 
search  of  the  nearest  toy-siiop.  Having  succeeded  in  finding  one, 
he  presented  his  companion  with  the  handsomest  punchindlo  to 
the  shop.  "And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "that  your  wi&bcs 
are  accomplished,  let  me  entreat  yoii  to  come  home  with  me  al 
once,  and  tranquillisu  the  anxieties  of  your  nephew." 

*'  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  impose  further  on  so  much  hn- 
manity  and  good  nature,"  replied  the  old  man,  taking  ofi'  his  hat, 
drop])ing;  forty  years  of  his  age,  and  assuming  his  usual  tunc  and 
<ieporlmeut — "  my  name,  sir,  is  Miissou  !" 

"  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it,"  cried  the  banker,  heartily  laogb- 
iDg.  *' But  that  rascal  Lenoir  shall  pay  for  his  liicks:  Lhoogb  1 
ought nollo  resent  a  circumstance  which  has  made  uic acquainted, 
even  as  a  dupe,  with  a  man  of  such  recognised  talent  as  Alonsieur 
Musson." 

JuLKS  Janin. — In  the  height  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Ifo- 
mocopalliists  and  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  the  editor  of  a  medical 
jounial,  having  somewhat  severely  attacked  the  disciples  of 
iiahnemauii,  was  called  out  by  one  of  the  tribe.  "  Rather  hard,* 
said  he,  "  to  have  to  ri!*k  one's  life  for  pointing  out  the  impotence 
of  an  inlinitesimaldo-se  !" — "  No  great  risk,  surely !"  rejoined  Jale» 
Janin,  who  was  present  at  the  discussion,  "such  a  duel  ought,  of 
course,  to  represent  the  principles  of  homeopathic  science — tlie 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  gunpowder  to  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  bullet !" 

CoKBiKRES. — Monsieur  de  Corbieres,  Minister  of  the  loterior, 
under  the  Kr^toratioo  of  the  Bourbons,  having  risen  from  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  frequented  only  the  Bociely  of  the 
middle  classes,  was,  though  an  able  man,  naturally  ignoraut  of  a 
thousand  miuor  points  of  etiquette  which  cuii^^atcd,  with  the 
Koyal  family,  from  Versailles  lo  Uartwell,  and  relumed  with  Ihcm 
from  Uartwell  to  the  Tuileries.  The  Breton  lawyer  was,  conse- 
quently, perpetually  committing  himself  by  lapses  of  politeness, 
which  afforded  much  laughter  to  the  King  and  court  Bat  hts 
ready  wit  never  failed  to  gel  him  out  of  ihe  scrape. 

One  day,  while  submitting  some  important  plans  to  l^ouis 
XVllI.,  so  pre-occupied  was  he  by  the  subject  under  discussion, 
that,  after  taking  a  pinch  of  suuH",  he  placed  his  ftnnff-box  on  the 
table  among  llie  pnper;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  laid  bis 
pocket-handkerchief  by  its  side. 

"  Yon  seem  to  be  emptying  your  pockets,  Monsieur  de  Cor- 
l>i6res,*'  remonstrated  the  king,  with  offended  dignity. 

"  \  fault  OD  the  right  side  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  aire  !**  was 
the  ready  retort.  "  1  s\iou\d  \jc  ^«  \uox»s  iwtt^  *v^  "s^mx  va»^<eA:3 
accused  me  o(JilUng  xheml'* — 
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X  HISTORY   OF  TENNIS. 

BY   EDWARD   JESSE, 
AOTnoR  OP  "gleaxinos  in  natural  histort." 

If  history  may  be  cnnsideretl  as  the  key  to  the  linowledge  of 
human  actions,  so  may  our  national  sportR  be  found  to  illustrate, 
in  some  degree,  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  in 
t}ie  earlier  histories  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  much  low 
liufliMinery,  as  nell  as  rude  games,  were  practised,  and  even 
rewarded  by  persons  of  high  rank.  Indeed,  ancient  records  are 
still  in  existence  which  will  serve  to  prove  that  lands  were  held 
by  royal  charters,  under  such  conditions  and  for  such  feats  as,  in 
the  present  day,  would  scarcely  be  heard  of  in  the  purlieus  of 
St.  Giles'.  In  searching  sonic  of  tljcse  early  records  we  shall  find 
lliat  many  of  our  kings  amused  tbcmselvus  in  a  way  which  was 
Dot  ihonghl  uuwortliy  of  their  regal  dignity.  Thut»,  among  the 
private  expenses  of  Edward  the  Second,  there  is  a  charge  of 
twenty  shillings  as  paid  at  the  lodge  in  Wolmer  Forest  to  Morris 
Ken,  when  the  King  was  stag-hunting  there,  because  ho  amused 
his  Majesty  by  often  falling  from  his  horec,  "at  which  the  King 
laughed  exceedingly."  He  also  gave  a  sum  of  money  with  hh 
own  hands  to  James  de  St.  Albans,  his  painter,  because  "  he 
danced  before  iho  King  upon  a  table,  and  made  him  laugh 
heartily," 

Dear  and  bull-bailing,  as  well  as  dog  and  cock-fighting,  were 
considered  as  royal  sports,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  fre- 
quented lliese  baibarous  exh!l)ilions,  which  were  occasionally 
varied  by  hawking,  archerv,  racing  and  wrestling.  Kven  in  later 
days,  we  find  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  134lh  number  of  "  The 
'i'utlcr,'^  reprobating  the  cruelly  practiseci  on  animals  in  the  sports 
at  the  bear-gardens  ;  and  others  are  detailed  by  Strutt,  in  his 
**  Sports  and  Pastimes,"  of  the  people  of  Kngland,  which  show 
but  Utile  sympathy  for  the  suficrings  of  animals. 

Of  all  games,  however,  ball-play  nppcai-s  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  to  have  continued  in  vogue  to  the  present  lime, 
llt-rodotus  attributed  the  invention  to  the  Lydians,  and  Homer 
reatricled  this  pastime  to  the  maidens  of  Corcyra.  Ball-play  was. 
a  fashionable  game  in  France  from  the  earliest  times,  and  in  Kng- 
land wc  had  bowling-alleys  and  bowling-greens,  as  well  as  foot- 
hall,  at  least  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 
Coles,  in  his  Dictionary,  mentions  the  ball-money,  which,  he  says, 
WES  given  by  a  new  bride  to  her  old  play-fellows ;  and  Bourne 
informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Helithus,  a  ritualist,  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  customary  in  some  churches  for  the  bishops 
and  archbishops  to  play  with  the  inferior  clergy  at  hand-ball, 
even  on  Easter-day.  During  the  Easter  holidays  also  hand-ball 
wos  played  fur  a  tanzy-cake.* 

Fives,  probably,  came  into  vogue  in  more  recent  times.     Mr. 

'  Sec  SeJdeD'<  **  Tablelalk  on  CWvitnvea." 
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KicholS)  in  his  "  ProgreRseB  of  Queen  Elizabeth/'  rol.  ii.  p.  10,  in- 
|forais  U6,  that  "  when  thai  Qncen  was  entertained  at  Elrpihim, 
rin  Hampshire,  by  the  Karl  of  Hertford,  after  dinner,  about  three 
o^clock,  ten  of  his  lordsliip's  scrrant^,  all  Soraersctfihire  men,  in  a 
square  green  court  before  her  Majesty's  wtodowc,  did  hang  up 
lines,  squaring  out  the  forme  of  a  tcunis-court,  and  making  a  crofl^ 
line  in  the  middle ;  in  this  square  they  (being  slripl  out  of  tlieir 
doublets)  played  five  to  Ave  \x\ih  hand-ball  at  bord  aud  cord,  as 
they  Icrmc  it,  to  the  great  lilun^'  of  her  Highness." 

It  is  diflieuU  to  fix.  the  time  ivhcu  tenuis  was  first  introduced. 

[  When  it  was  so,  it  was  probably  a  rerj'  diSerenl  game  to  wliat  wc 

see  it  at  present     Indeed  the  very  appellation  of  it  in  the  Frci>ch 

language  (/<z  paumc)  would  serve  to  prove  that  the  ball  was  origi* 

Daily  struck  with  the  naked  band.     Thick  gloves  were  ailerwaidt 

in  use,  to  defend  it,  and  at  a  later  period  cords  or  tendons  were 

kfastened  round  the  hand  in  order  to  enable  the  player  lo  giro  ft 

I  greater  impulse  to  the  ball.     Tlie  racket  was  finally  introdaced, 

["telle,"  says  Pasquier," que  nous  voyons  aujourd'bui  en  laisuot 

[]a  snphistiquerie  de  Gand.**      This  anecdote  tends  to  fix  the  date 

of  modern  tennis.    Pasquier  was  bom  in  Id'i^S,  and  supposing  the 

i  fact  to  have  been  commuDicnted  to  him  when  be  was  about  twenty, 

'  by  an  informant  of  scveniy-six,  the  result  will  lead  us  to  ascribe 

the  invention  of  the  racket  to  a  period  not  many  yean  auteccdenl 

or  subsequent  lo  1500. 

Shakspeare,  in  a  celebrated  passage  in  bis  historical  play  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  may  have  led  some  of  our  readers  U>  suppose 
I  lliat  the  terms  now  used  at  tennis  must  have  beon  about  a  century 
older  than  the  dale  above  assigned  lo  thcui.  Tn  the  answer  which 
the  hero  of  .Agincourl  gives  to  the  ambassadors  who  brought  him 
a  ton  of  balls  from  Uie  dauphin,  Shakspearc  makes  hiin  say — 

"  Whes  wc  bavc  match 'd  our  racketi  to  their  batU, 
We  will  ID  Trauce  (.by  God's  grace)  pUy  a  set 
Shall  ttrike  his  falliLT's  cruwu  into  iho  bazard. 
Tell  him  !  he  haih  made  a  match  iriih  sucli  a  wrangler, 
Ttiat  all  the  Courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chiuei.' 

Holinshed,  however,  who  furnished  Shakspearc  with  some 
of  his  historical  details,  simply  relates  that  the  ambassadors 
"  brought  with  them  a  barrcU  of  Paris  balles,  which  from  their 
maystcr  they  presented  to  him  for  a  token  that  was  taken  in  vcrio 
■  ill  pari,  as  sent  in  scorn  to  signifie  that  it  was  more  meet  for  tho 
King  to  pass  the  time  with  such  childi.sh  exercise  tlian  to  attempt 
any  worthic  exploit.  Wherefore  the  King  wrote  to  him,  that  yer 
long  he  would  tosse  him  some  London  balles  that  perchance 
would  shake  the  walles  of  the  best  court  in  France.**  Tims  it 
woidd  appear,  that  of  the  technical  phrases  used  by  Sliakspeare, 
ITolioshed  only  supplied  him  with  the  term  court.  These  Paris 
balls  are  by  Caxtou,  in  his  Continuation  of  Higden^s  **  Poly- 
cronioD,"  printed  in  181'2,  called  "  tenyse  balles,'*  that  t«rm, 
though  apparently  unknown  in  France,  having  at  this  early  period 
been  brought  into  um  in  ^.u^^Ws^ 
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Wbaterer,  however,  the  antiquity  of  the  game  may  have  been, 

kit  is  certain  that  the  adoption  oi'  the  racket  gxve  rise  to  rnrioun 

|9tb«t  impTovementitj  till  at  last  it  htm   settled  into  the  present 

jfetonrsting,  and  it  may  be  added,  Rcirntific  mode  of  playini?  the 

[game,  aud  from  vhich,  most  probably,  there  will  be  no  deviation. 

Tenuis  mjyj  vtilh   truth   be  said  to  combine  a  portion   of  tbo 

[cotcellciice  and  beauty  of  all  other  ^mes  of  manual  skill,  while  at 

llfae  same  time  there  is,  perliaps,  uo  game  in  which  a  man  can 

Teadily  exhibit  a  combination  of  strength,  skill  and  activity, 

^tti  well  as  of  peseverance  and  adroitness.     Those  only  who  under- 

I Hand  the  gamo  can  form  an  idea  of  the  fasoioation  of  it,  or  the 

extreme   interest  produced  by  it  when  a  fine   match    has  been 

played  in  the  tennis  conrt.s  of  Paris  or  London.     Nor  has  the 

ffame  been  confined  to  the  male  sex.     St.  Foix,  in  his  'M^ssaz 

histurique  sur  I'ilHs,^  vol.i.  p.  100,  says«  that  there  was  a  damsel 

IsamcdMargot,  who  resided  iu  Paris  in  1424,  who  played  at  hand- 

jlenms  with  t}ic  palra^  and  also  witb  the  back  of  her  hand,  better 

I  than  any  loan,  and,  what  is  most  surprising,  adds  tlie  autlior,  at 

Itfaat  time  the  game  was  played  with  a  naked  Iiand,  or  at  best,  with 

[ft  double  gloTe.      IShe  must  have  been  a  sort  of  Joau  of  Arc  of 

I  tennis,  and  was  contemporary' with  that  heroine.     According  to 

|Pasr|uier,  Margot  was  a  native  uf  HainauU,  and  went  to  Paris  in 

14*21,  where  she  played  "*  de  Tavant  train  ct  de  Tamdrc  trds  habilo' 

[inent." 

Jau>e8  the  First,  if  not  himself  a  tennis-player,  speaks  of  tho 
Ipastimo  trith  commendatinn,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son  as  % 
itpecies  of  exercise  becoming  a  prince,  and  it  became  in  cnnse* 
Tquence  a  favourite  game  with  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Mar- 
le«Uu8  of  his  age.  Cudrington,  in  his  life  of  Robert  Earl  of  Essex, 
[tbe  prixkce'a  early  companion,  mentions,  that  Lord  Kssex,  ilk  a 
[  paukiD  on  being  called  llie  son  of  a  traitor,  struck  the  prince 
with  bis  racket,  so  as  to  draw  blood.  Tbo  King  on  hearing  it 
j  lent  for  Lord  Kssex,  but,  on  being  made  ticquainted  with  the  real 
[circumstance  of  the  affair,  dismissed  him  nnpnni!>hcd. 

Charles  the  hirst  certainly  played  at  tennis  the  day  before  hfl 
aally  quitted  Hampton  Court,  and  Charles  the  Second  was  a 
Diutanl  player  at  the  sune  place,  and  had  particular  kind&  of 
L^rcMes  made  for  the  purpose.  The  tennis  court  at  Hamploa 
[Court  was  built,  as  already  stated,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  it  is^ 
lire  believo,  allowed  to  be  the  most  perfect  one  in  Europe.  The 
[fiue  politih  of  the  stone  floor  ie  only  to  be  acquired  l>y  age,  and 
I'lhe  proportions  of  the  court  are  known  to  be  very  exact.  The 
[  following  is  a  list  of  tlio  tenuis  courts  ia  Kngland : — 

In  London,  2  —  one  in  James's  Street,  Haymarkct,  the  other 

[«t  Lord>  Cricket-ground;  Hampton  Court,!;'  Oxford,  2;  Cara- 

^fevidge,  1;    Strath fieldsaye,   1;    lUtOeld,  1;    Wobum,  1 ;    Lord 

[ClKaren,  I  ;  Theobald's,  1 ;   Drii:;htoo,  1 ;   Leamington,  I ;    Good- 

i,  I;  Petworth,  1  ;— total  15. 

It  TMf  }»»  reraarkied,  that  neither  Ireland   nor   ScoUand   can 

*  koait  of  peeaesaing  a  teams  court,  and  wo  beheve  that  there  are 

not  more  than  four  or  tire  on  the  Con\An«aU 
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Id  Uic  year  1821  a  tennis  Club  was  formed  in  L.ondoD, 
sistiog  of  Ufty-eight  members;  amongst  others,  were  the  late 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Argj-Ie,  Lords  Anglesey,  Jersey,  Xhaaet, 
&c. ;  Bud  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  late  Duke  of  WelUngtoo  vm 
on  honorary  member.  During  the  existence  of  this  club,  mioiT 
ioteresting  raatclics  were  played,  and  most  of  the  cmiueni  Fnmcn 
tennis  players  came  ovtr  to  ibis  country  to  join  in  thcy>c  matchos. 
That  the  French  excel  iis  nt  this  game  cannot  be  doubted, 
although,  at  the  period  referred  to,  one  Englishman,  Philip  Cox» 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself.  As  far  as  the  records  of  ttunift 
are  known  to  us,  be  was  the  first  who  could  boast  of  having  beaten 
the  best  French  player  of  his  day  without  receiving  any  oddi. 
This  player  was  Amcdce  Charier.  Two  public  matches  wcro 
played  between  him  and  Cox.  The  first  was  sharply  cootcsled, 
and  Cox  won  by  only  the  odd  set  in  five.  The  other  match  m* 
for  three  sets  only,  of  which  Cox  won  the  first  two. 

In  June  1823  a  fine  match  was  played.  Cox  and  Marqnisio,  of 
whom  an  account  will  presently  be  given,  against  Barre  and  Louis, 
tolh  fine  French  plnyers,  no  odds  being  given  on  either  side 
The  firet  two  seU  were  set  and  set*  They  then  agreed  to  play  a 
third  iu  order  to  decide  the  match,  but  this  arriving  at  games  aU, 
they  recommenced  the  set,  which,  ahex  a  hard  contest,  was  woo 
by  Cox  and  M arquisio.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  Uarre  wu 
then  considered  as  a  most  promising  young  player,  aud  is  noir> 
most  certainly,  the  best  tennis-player  in  Europe.  The  following 
year  the  same  match  was  played,  and  won  by  Barre  and  I^uuis, 
the  latter  at  that  time  certainly  but  little  inferior  to  Barre,  per- 
haps only  half-fifteen,  or,  ai  the  most,  fifteen. 

One  of  tlie  finest  French  players  at  this  time  in  England  wa» 
[Barcellon.     Whether  we  consider  him  as  unrivalled  as  a  teacher 
lof  tlie  science  of  tennis,  or  recollect  his  unrivalled  perfurmancea 
i]U  the    tennis-court   in  James's  Street,   Uaymarket,   we   cannot 
■but  look  upon  him  as  u  master  of  tlic  art.     It  was  in  litis  court 
that  we  once  saw  liiui  play  a  match  with   Monsieur,  afterward* 
Charles  the  Tenth,  giving  high  odds;  nor  can  we  forget  the  plea- 
sure and  surprize  with  which  we  witnessed  his  performance. 

This,  justly  celebrated  French  player  died  of  cholera  at  Paris  id 

the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.    Uis  long  residence  in  this  coimtry, 

embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  and 

jcontinuing,  with  but  a  short  interruption,  up  to  the  pciiod  of  the 

[Teturn  of  Louis  the  Eighiecnlh  to  Paris  iu   tlie  year  1814.     Ilia 

leelcbrity  as  a  player,  and  his  almost  daily  exhibitions  in  Jameses 

'Street,  with  almost  every  amateur  of  the  day,  would  esiUlle  him  to 

short  notice  from  us. 

Barcellon  was  a  native  of  Montpellier.  He  had  a  swarthy  com* 
Iplexion,  with  fine  dark  eyes.  Jlis  form  was  slender,  but  well 
^proportioned,  and  his  height  about  fire  feet  eight  inches.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  about  the  year  1769,  he  first  camo  over  to 
Ihis  country,  having  been  backed  to  give  John  Mucklow,  u  flue 
English  player,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  half  thirty.  This 
match,  high  as  were  the  odds^  ended  in  favour  of  Baxcelloa.    B«- 
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lore,  however,  he  relumed  to  Paris,  snbseqent  matches  between 
these  two  look  place  at  much  lower  odds,  and  frequenHy  to  the 
advantage  of  Mucklovr.  Indeed,  not  only  to  his  advantage,  for 
he  won  m&ny  of  them,  but  because  he  had  thus  early  in  life  an 
oppoTlunily  of  forming  his  play  from  the  most  perfect  model. 

In  the  ihirty'ficcond  year  of  his  a^e,  Barcellon,  and  his  brother- 
iu-]a;v,  Bcr^^cron,  played  a  match  iu  the  fine  teunis-court  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  before  the  then  Queen  of  France,  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  against  the  celebrated,  and,  up  to  that  time,  uurivnllcd 
Ala^on  and  Charier.  This  may  be  considered  the  grandest  match 
on  record,  for  the  French  declare  that  (here  has  never  been  a 
tennis  player  equal  to  Ma^on,  and  Charier  is  admitted  to  have 
been  but  little  inferior  to  him.  Tlicy  however  lost  the  match, 
though,  it  should  be  mentioned,  tliat  the  two  latter  had  passed 
their  prime,  and  were  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  victory  to  their 
pupils,  now  become  their  rivals.  In  cousequonce  of  BarcoUon's 
success  on  this  occasion,  he  was  made  on  the  spot  Pauinier  au 
Roiy  which  appoiutmeut  he  held  for  forty-fire  years,  so  that  this 
celebrated  match  must  hare  been  played  about  the  year  1782. 

As  a  tenuis  player,  Barcellon  could  not  well  stand  higher  than 
ho  did  at  this  time ;  but  what  chiefly  distinguished  him  was  the 
gracefulness  of  his  manner,  enhanced  by  the  peculiar  gracefulness 
and  s^-nunoiry  of  his  form.  In  fact,  he  did  nothing  awkwardly, 
and  we  may  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  had  he  gone  upon  the 
French  boards  he  would  ba%'e  been  the  Vestris  or  Dc  Hayes  of 
his  time. 

We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  his  brother-in-law,  Bergeron, 
was  a  superior  player,  and  perhaps  it  was  so ;  hut  the  rudeness, 
itot  tu  say  brutality,  uf  his  manners,  left  him  few  admirers.  He 
came  over  to  this  countrj'  but  once,  at  which  time  his  powers 
were  extraordinary,  and  he  was  as  formidable  an  antagonist,  from 
his  temper  and  violence,  as  from  his  skill.  He  was  a  dissipated 
character,  coqmlent,  and  drank  to  excess,  and,  what  is  curious, 
could  play  best  when  excited  by  wine.  When  questioned  as  to 
their  comparative  strength,  Barcellon  would  answer,  that  he  could 
always  beat  his  brother-in-law  when  he  caught  him  sober,  but 
that  when  half  drunk  he  was  invincible. 

Barcellon,  as  compared  with  our  own  players,  was  always  about 
half-iUteen  above  John  Mucklow,  his  contemporary,  and  perhaps 
equal  to  Cox,  taking  them  both  at  their  best. 

Marchisio  was  another  extraordinary  fine  player,  and  generally 
liceompanied  the  French  markers,  llarrc  and  Louis,  in  their  annual 
visits  to  this  country,  in  fact,  he  might  be  called  their  companion, 
guide,  and  nurse.  Ho  died  at  Paris,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1830,  aged  52. 

Marchisio  was  an  Italian,  and  originally  a  marker  in  the  tennis 
conn  at  Turin.  He  was  brought  up  there  under  his  father,  who 
was  ibe  master  or  proprietor  of  that  court.  When  the  French 
OTcnran  Italy,  and  gave  peoples'  minds  other  matters  to  think  of 
than  tennis,  Marchisio  was  either  pressed  into,  or  voluntarily 
joined  the  French  arror,  and  was  at  the  \)au\e  o^  H-MCTv'^'^\^^i\fc 
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m  ^D^ot  wound  in  the  left  arm.     ScwketMa  aAac 

lo  Paris,  aiHl  eDdearoured  to  better  htniHlf  by 

!  mercantile  specidatious.     Failing  inUieM^M 

to  tennis,  and,  by  |)racticu  in  the  coarti 

h»  KMO  recovered  Xiia  play,  and  ahowed  biinself  but  Uv 

lo  Am^dce  Cbaner,  tiie  admitted  best  peribrmct  of 

first  came  over  to  this  country  in.  1815,  where  hit 
a^rl*  •£  |4ay  was  much  admired^  and,  conaisting,  as  it  did,  oC 
Mick,  oMT,  and  ceitain  return,  tvitbout  any  orerpowcrinti;  fbraB^ 
^mmlt  every  amateur  of  the  day  was  disposed  Ui  try  liis  skrenglh 
wA  faini.  In  these  matcbea,  he  reaped,  no  doubt,  a  guud  harvett, 
■•  coDtrircd,  tlu'ough  the  farour  of  Monsiear,  oc  the  Due  da 
Bttiit  tu  gel  appointed  Paumitr  au  Hoi^  this  being  the  first 
iaiiBttce  of  a  foreigner  obtaining  that  distinction  in  France.  Tb« 
^q^ointment  excited  great  cnvv  and  jealousy  among  the  French 
tanwa  players,  who  never  entirely  forgare  him  this  piece  oC  good 
fait  one. 

Of  his  play,  it  may  be  obserx'ed,  that  in  what  are  called  "  erampT 
■Mches,  he  wa&  able  to  give  the  amateurs  of  moderate  force,  the 
■■St  iucrerhbk  udtls,  and  such  as  neither  Charier  oi  Cox  would 
afcr  For  instance,  he  gave  I^ord  Granville,  no  ntean  defcaderof 
iha  half^cuurt,  the  following  odds.  Half  court — that  is,  he  had  only 
kalf  the  court  to  play  in — 30,  or  two  certain  strokes  at  tlie  begin- 
ntng  of  each  game—barring  all  the  openings,  so  that  be  could  not 
force  the  dedans  when  be  had  to  win  yard  or  balf-yard  chaser* 
'^moreovar,  he  was  rcatricted  from  loaatiriff  against  «itli«f  of 
ftids-walls.  Amedee  Charier  endeavoured  to  giv«  tfa«S6  veiy 
fipdds  to  Lord  Granville,  but  certainly  failed. 

Huchisto  succeeded  in  this  description  of  match  partly  by  good 
■meut  and  patience,  but  chielly  by  the  power  he  posseuvd 
[•r  dropping  tlic  ball  so  short  over  the  high  part  of  tbe  net,  as  to 
und^  it  difficult  to  be  aollied  with  eHect  or  certainty,  bowevet 
srd  in  the  court  his  adver^rics  might  staikd.     'Ilie  late  Mr. 
lOktbbert  used  to  declare  that  of  all  the  markers  he  had  ever  played 
I  with  (and  he  had  played  with  them  all),  Mjtrchisio  was  the  moat  dift- 
cult  to  beat,  not  because  he  gave  l«ss  odds  than  he  iauly  ougbtp 
but  because  lie  managed  his,  force  so  well,and  wearied  out  his  op- 
ponent by  his  unceasing  and  indefatigable  return. 

ti  uuiKtt  however,  be  admitted  ihut  in  a  singlo  match  against  ■ 
stior  player,  Marchisio  was  not  seen  to  advantage.  There  was 
'%  wrani  of  fwrc«  and  decision  in  his  stroke.  Huyiiidi&ed,  placed  his 
ball  ■dnairahly,  ami  having  an  excellent  bead,  iraa  sure  to  find  out 
ibo  most  exposed  or  undefended  part  of  his  flidvcrsary's  co<irt,  buS 
he  had  at  the  same  time  but  little  power  ef  cutUng  a  ball  in  so 
live  m  manner,  as  to  make  tbe  return  of  it  almost  impoesiblo. 
James-etrcct,  therefore,  w  here  the  walls  and  fluur  are  so  livd/i 
he  could  not,  frequently,  decide  a  ball  against  such  a  pk^Kt  M 
Cox,  except  by  masking  his  intention,  or  catching  him  out  of  bio 
pUce. 
Upon  the  whole,  though  Marchudo  osvot  ijahuaAdto  tka  U^^baot 
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of  exceUcnce  ;  tlierc  vas  much  in  bis  play  to  be  admirotl. 
His /j«^-m//e// was  inimitable — his  rc-Uirn  ccitain— his  judgiiicnt 
accurate — and  his  style  good.  Uift  place  as  a  tcnuib-pJayer  will 
om  l>«  met  with. 

But  it  is  titnt'  1<j  give  some  notice  of  Baire.  This  extraoidinary 
pUyer  exhibited  his  skiM  in  tlie  Jaincs-strect  tennis  court,  about 
tbo  year  18*30,  where  he  played,  tlien  being  a  very  young  man,  io 
sevenl  matches  with  varied  success,  and  where  he  still  plays  per* 
feclly  unrivalled.  Louis  XVIII.  made  hiin  Paumier  au  Roi.  As 
bift  play  improved,  he  became  invincible,  and  will  ^ve  incredible 
'  >dds  to  any  antagonist.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  would  readily  be 
backed  to  give  Tumkins,  our  l>cst  English  player,  and  the  master 
of  the  Brighton  tennis  court,  tliirty  in  each  game  for  a  bUque.  He 
would  al»o  give  the  same  odds  to  Monsieur  Monneron,  one  of  the 
.best  of  the  French  tennis  players.  In  fact,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
calculate  ihc  odds  which  Barre  could  not  give,  ills  cba&es  are  so 
close — his  force  so  great  and  ceruin — his  return  so  quick — his 
jjndgnn'nt  and  calculation  so  extraordinary,  and  his  service  s^i  dif- 
cull  to  be  met,  that  we  have  watched  his  play  both  at  Paris,  in 
'Ix>ndon,  and  at  Hampton  Court,  witli  no  small  degree  of  pleasure 
and  astonishment.  Some  few  years  ago  he  played  in  a  ihtm-^ff 
match  at  Hampton  Court  before  the  Queen  Adelaide  and  a  large 
party,  with  Louis,  Monneron  and  Cox,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
brilliant  than  the  play. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  him  as  a  player,  it  would 
'VL  (hping  Barro  an  injustice  not  to  mention  that  he  is  a  general 
favourite  in  this  country,  where  he  is  a  regular  viKilor^aud,  indeed, 
almoKt  a  resident. 

Louis  was  another  player  of  the  same  stamp,  but  never  equal  to 
Snrre,  who  could  give  him  half-fifteen  in  bis  best  day.  An  acci- 
dent, some  year^  ago,  rendered  Louis  unable  to  show  his  skill  in  a 
lennis-conrt.  Ue  was,  atone  time,  celebrated  for  what  are  called 
tramp  matches.  He  dit>tiuguished  himself  in  one  at  Paris^  when 
*lte  jilayed  Mr.  Hughes  Ball  with  a  boot-jack  instead  of  a  racket. 
'He  also  played  one  match  with  a  man  on  his  back,  and  another 
With  a  donkey  fastened  to  him,  and  won  them  both.  He  was  a 
stout,  thick-set  man,  of  great  strength  and  activity,  and  a  perfect 
maslor  of  the  game  of  tennis. 

While  speaJking  of  crump  matches,  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
;Charles  Taylor,  so  celebrated  as  a  cricket  player,  played  a  match 
f  three  sets  at  Hampton  Court,  he  riding  on  the  back  of  a  pony, 
and  von  it.  We  hare  also  the  aathority  of  the  late  Lord  Holland 
for  saying  that  his  great  relation,  Charles  James  Fox,  when  a 
young  man,  played  a  match,  in  the  same  court,  for  a  considerable 
wager,  the  condition  of  which  was  tliat  he  should  be  perfectly 
mtkcd.     The  match  was  played,  and  he  won  it. 

Among  the  French  gentlemen  players,  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  ^lonsieur  Bonnet,  an  Avocat,  and  the  translator  of 
Sheridan's  plays,  a  work  which  did  him  much  credit,  considering 
the  diiEcully  of  the  task,  especmlly  iu  ihw  '*  Rvvalv"  H^i^-as.  ^ 
£ne  pJayer,  and  ue  Jiad  the  pleasure  ot  aeew^  \vwsv  va  «ei<i.xaS. 
watcbes  at  Paris,  with  Darrc,  Louis,  aud  ^ot«i«^on.    \ax««v,  »■ 
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Pompier  of  the  guard,  was  anotltcr  good  player,  but  Borro  could 
give  him  half-lhirly. 

We  Avill  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  Ihe  terms  ased  «t 
tenuis,  for  the  infonnaliou  of  sucli  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
teimis  players. 

'J'hc  size  of  a  tennis  court  is  generally  DO  or  97  feet  in  lenglli, 
by  33  or  34  wide.  A  lino,  or  net,  hangs  exactly  across  the  middle, 
and  is  one  yard  In  height  at  the  centre,  but  vises  at  each  end,  so 
that  it  hangs  in  a  slope.  Over  this  net  Uic  balls  arc  struck  witli  a 
racket  Upon  entering  a  tennis  court,  there  is  a  long  gallery, 
which  goes  to  the  dedans,  lliis  dedans  is  a  kind  of  UotX 
gallory,  where  spectators  usually  stand,  and  into  which,  if  a  ball 

is  struck,  it  tells  for  a  certain  score.  

The  long  side  gallery  is  divided  into  different  galleries,  or  com^^fl 
partiQcuLs,    each  of  which   has  its   particular   name;    viz.,   6rs^^| 
gallery,  door,  second  gallery,  and  last  gallery.     This  is  called  the 
aerrtce  side.     From  the  detlajis,  to  the  last  galleiy,  are  the  Rgures 
1,  2,  dj  4,  6,  B,  at  a  yard  distance  each ;  by  these,  the  chtueSf  which 
form  a  most  essential  part  of  the  game,  are  marked. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  net,  are  also  the  lirst  gallery,  door, 
second  gallery,  and  last  gallery.     This  is  called  the  hazard  sidi 
Every  ball  struck  into  tlic  last  gallery  on  this  side,  reckons  for 
certain  stroke,  as  in  the  dedan*.     Between  the  second  and   ih 
last  gallery,  are  llie  figures  1 ,  '2,  to  mark  the  chases  on  the  hazard 
side.     Over  these  galleries  is  a  covering,  called  the  pent-house^  on 
which  the  ball  is  played  from  the  service  side,  in  order  to  begin  a 
set  at  tennis.     This  ball  is  called  a  scrrice^  and  must  fall  upon  or 
strike  the  side  ])eut-hou$c  on  the  otlier  side  of  tlie  nel,  aud  drop 
within  certain  lines  on  the  hazard  side,     lithe  ball  fail  to  do  this, 
it  is  called  a  fault,  and  two  faults,  consecutively,  are  reckoned  a 
stroke  lost.     If  the  ball  should  roll  round  the  end  pout-house,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  court,  so  as   to  fall  beyond  a  certain  line 
described  fur  that  purpose,  it  is  called  a  pusxe : — reckons  for  no- 
thing on  either  side,  and  the  player  must  serve  again. 

On  the  right  liand  wall  of  the  court,  from  the  dedans^  but  on 
the  hazard  side,  is  the  fambour,  a  part  of  the  wall  which  projects 
so  as  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  ball,  and  make  a  variety  In  the 
stroke. 

llie  last  thing,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  called  the  grille^  and, 
if  a  ball  is  struck  into  it,  it  is  a  certain  score. 

If  a  ball  falls,  after  the  Hr.'^t  rebound,  untouched,  it  is  called  a 
chasCy  and  the  chase  is  determined  by  the  galleries  anc  figures- 
Wbcn  there  are  two  chases,  the  parties  change  sides,  and  each 
paity  tries  to  win,  or  defend  the  chases,  and  this  trial  of  skill  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  game. 

A  game  consists  of  four  strokes,  which,  instead  of  being  num- 
bered 1,  *2,  3,  4,  are  reckoned  iu  a  mauner  somewhat  difiictUt  to 
understand. 

For  instance,  the  6rst  stroke  or  point  is  called 

The  second 

The  third 

The  fourth,  and  last       ...        - 
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I'nlesSj  indeed,  the  players  get  three  strokes  each,  when,  instead 
of  calling  it  forty  all,  it  is  called  deuce,  oiler  which,  as  soon  as 
any  stroke  is  gained,  it  is  called  advantage ;  and,  in  case  the 
strokes  are  equal  again,  it  is  deuce  again,  and  so  on,  till  one  or  the 
other  gels  two  slrok(!S  following,  when  the  game  is  won. 

The  following  may  be  called  the  odds  given  by  superior  to 
inferior  players.  For  instance,  a  hm/ue.  This  is  one  point  to  ho 
scored  whenever  the  player,  who  receives  this  advantage,  thinks 
proper.  Suppose  a  game  of  the  set  to  bo  40  to  30,  he,  who  is  40, 
by  taking  his  bisque,  secures  the  game. 

The  next  greater  odds  are  half-Jij^eeft,  a  term  difficult  to  be 
understood  by  persons  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  game.  In 
these  odds,  nothing  is  given,  in  the  first  game,  but  uue  point  (viz. 
1A)  to  the  endj  and  so  on,  alternately,  for  as  many  games  as  the 
set  may  last. 

The  next  greater  odds  arc  Jijleenj  that  is,  a  certain  point  at  the 
beginning  of  each  ganie. 

Uiilf-thirty  is  fifteen  one  game,  and  thirty  the  next,  and  so  on 
alli'mately. 

lliirttj  is  two  certain  strokes  at  the  beginning  of  each  game. 

Forty  is  three  strokes  given  in  each  game. 

Uouud  service  is  another  odds  given.  To  constitute  it,  the  boll 
must  strike  both  the  side  and  end  penthouse,  which  renders  it  easy 
to  be  returned. 

ifai/'CoHrt  is  when  a  player  is  obliged  to  confine  his  balls  to 
one  half  of  the  court  lengthways,  at  his  option,  while  his  adver- 
sary plays  his  balls  where  he  pleases.  If  the  ball  is  struck  out  of 
the  defined  half-court,  it  is  the  loss  of  a  poiut. 

When  a  player  gives  touch  no  tcaU,  ho  is  restricted  from  playing 
his  balls  against  any  of  the  walls,  except  in  the  sen'ice.  The 
openings  are  barred  by  tliese  odds. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  some 
idea  of  this  ancient,  manly,  and  must  interesting  game,  which  has 
l>een  in  great  and  deserved  estimation,  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries,  fur  ages  past.  We  have  oAen  had  many  questions 
Askod  us  by  persons  in  a  tennis  court,  who  have  seen  the  game 
played  for  the  first  time.  To  such  persous  the  foregoing  remarks 
May  be  of  use,  while  to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of,  and  ad- 
mire the  game,  the  preceding  account  of  the  most  celebrated 
tennis  player  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  record. 


'In  Tier  proface  to  the  little  volume,  which  l>ears  the  abore  8ng|^>e«. 
live  title,  MisH  Sinclair  says  that  t*he  attended,  this  rear,  the  name* 
rcms  May  meetings,  held  in  London,  and  ''  was  greatly  Burprised  to 
observe  that  the  worst  atleuded  of  all  these  assemblage*  was  ooe 
to  improve  ibe  condition  of  the  London  Poor.  Scarcely  more  than 
fifty  spectators  a^isembled  in  the  mom,  while  more  fEpcakem  ap* 
pearcd  on  the  platform,  than  listeners  on  thd  benches,"  And  now 
we  have  got  the  Cholera  amongst  ur. 

In  the  Spring  we  discoursed  bripfty  upon  this  subject  <if  **  tele- 
scopic philanthropy'' — the  philanthropy  which,  ranging  out  into 
illimitable  space,  goes  in  search  of  beniglited  and  suflTcnng  mytbSf 
but  will  not  condescend  to  bestow  a  glance  upon  the  palpsblc 
misery  at  its  own  doors.  And  now  to  Autumn;  we  arc  again 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  same  subject 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  at  any  time.  It  is  especially  un- 
pleasant now  tliat  the  Cholera,  like  a  great  noiseless  serpent,  is 
sieating  into  our  streets  and  beginning  to  twine  itself  around  the 
Laocofins  of  our  great  Metropolis.  When  last  that  dread  visitor 
came  coiling  itself  at  our  door-steps,  we  began  to  aroose  ooxBelres 
frpm  the  apathy  in  which  we  were  snnli,  to  acknowledge  our  neg- 
ligence and  to  promi&e  that  we  would  do  better,  And  now  that  it 
is  again  creeping  amongst  us  we  arc  tremulously  doubting  whether 
we  have  done  better- 

The  London  Poor,  says  Miss  Sinclair,  number  sympathisers  bj 
scanty  tens — but  Borioboula-gha,  by  hundreds  or  thousands.  A 
mission  to  some  iaiiospitable  and,  for  aught  we  know,  some  fabu- 
lous island  in  a  distant  soa,  is  a  great  matter  to  stir  the  hearts  of 
people  who  come  up  from  remote  jirovincial  localities,  in  the  roeiry 
month  of  May,  and  crowd  the  benches  in  Kxeter  Hall,  whilst 
strange-looking  gentleuieu  on  the  platform  make  long  oratitms  in 
behalf  of  interesting  savages  with  unpronounceable  namc«,  ami 
sit  don-n  in  an  oleaginous  glow,  which  is  mistaken  for  celestial 
ichor.  Now,  in  one  view  of  the  case,  at  all  events,  ii  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  something  rcry  disinterested  in  Mich 
charity  as  this.  The  liettcred  condition  of  the  inliahitants  of  Bo- 
rioboola-gha  can  certainly  have  no  effect  upon  the  temporary  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  British  isles.  It  little  matters  what  sort 
of  houses  these  interesting  savages  inhabit;  whatk-ind  of  diet  tlicy 
affect  (human  flesh  or  other)— or  what  kind  of  garments  (if  any] 
they  wear.  Uumauly  speaking,  whilst  serving  others,  these  sito- 
pathisers  and  subscribers  do  not  servo  themselves.  If  tliey'are 
afraid,  therefore,  of  mixing  up  any  leaven  of  selfishness  h  ith  their 
charily,  they  can  hardly  do  better  than  subscribe  through  their 
telescopes.  But  we  very  much  doubt  whcUicr  any  one  of  them 
ever  takes  this  view  of  the  qae&vVou. 
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No ;  we  fear  that  tbefw  «\TnpaihiseTB,  npon  the  *'  omne  t^nolntn 
pro  magnifico"  principle,  uUerly  ignore  tlie  fact  that  "charity  bo- 
giTis  irtlioine,"  nod  cloee  their  eyes  against  all  the  mieen*,  »U  the 
ignonmce,  and  all  Uie  vice  which  lie  reeking  at  their  own  doors. 
It  is  ft  grest  thing,  doubtless — God  forbid  that  we  ehonld  riiinlt 
Othprvri»e ! — to  torn  heathens  into  Christians — savages  and  barba- 
rians into  civilized  men.  But  it  is  not  a  condition  of  such  nierito- 
rioiiB  performance  lliul  the  recipients  of  our  bonntj,  whether  in 
the  abnpe  of  bibles  or  brond-cloth,  should  have  black  faces  and 
painted  bodies  and  wear  banian  skulls  for  honorary  decorations. 
We  have  heathens  to  bo  converted — savages  to  be  reclaimed — in 
those  not  very  remote  regions  of  l*ambelh  and  Westminster — the 
one  of  which  is  believed  to  he  the  head-quarters  of  the  English 
Chnrch,  and  the  other  of  the  British  Parhamcnt.  The  binckness  of 
flieir  faces  may  not  he  even  skin-deep;  hut  their  ignorance  and 
their  heathenism — ^tbeir  misery  and  their  Wee — cannot  be  exceeded 
ZD  the  worst  parts  of  Borioboola-gha. 

All  this  has  been  said  before,  by  onrselres  among  others ;  but 
seemingly  said  to  so  little  purpose,  that  seeing  the  matter  is  a 
weighty  one,  we  might  be  excused  for  repeating  it,  even  if  we  had, 
at  liie  present  time,  no  especial  reason  for  the  repetition.     But  we 
Tectir  to  it  now,  because  it  boK  been  brought  anew  to  our  atten- 
(tioD,  partly  by  Miss   Sinclair's  little  volume,   upon  **  London 
[Houies,"  and  partly  by  something,  infinitely  less  welcome — the 
aded  approach  of  the  C'holera,    It  wassaid,  when  the  pestilence 
Fwhich  walkeih  in  darkness  was  l»st  amongst  us,  that  if  it  should 
[ercr  appear  again  in  the  great  MetropoliK  of  England  we  should  be 
J  belter  prepared  for  its  rece))tion.     Whether  the  anticipation  was  a 
I  inst,  or  an  erroneous  one,  will  probably  soon  be  pat  to  the  test.    It 
[la  Certain  that  a  temponiry  impulse  ^vas  given  to  the  cause  of  do- 
laaestic  philanthropy,  and  that  whilst  the  great  danger  stared  them 
in  the  face,  men  acknowle<lged  that  they  had  failed  in  their  duty 
I  to  their  neighbours  (and  to  themselves)  by  not  taking  heed  of  the 
I  condition  of  the  poor  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.    Ilioy  were 
Ltold  by  competent  authorities,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  believe, 
Iffaal  tlicir  own  negligence  had  rendered  London  u  very  hot-bed  for 
the  growth  and  diflusion  of  the  plague — that  if  they  bad  bethought 
,  themselves  more  of  improving  the  sanatory  condition  of  alt  thoM 
narrow  streets,  those  pestilent  lanes  and  alleys,  those  back  courts 
and  pent-up  yards,  wherein  the  poor  do  herd  end  congregate,  want- 
'  ing  air,  wanting  light,  wanting  pure  water,  amidst  filth  and  foul 
odours,  amidst  feverish  exhalations  and  curses  of  all  kinds  too  hor- 
rible to  mention,  the  great  scourge,  coming  from  its  far-off  Oriental 
boroo,  would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  or  busied  itself  so  destructively 
amongst  us.    All  this  Diver  heard  and  l>elieved.     He  believed  and 
trembled.  Then  he  began  to  promise  great  things.  Let  but  the  plague 
once  paw  away  from  his  doors,  and  he  would  be  up  and  doing. 
Nay,  lie  would  begin  at  once.  He  would  subscribe  his  money.  He 
would  obscrre  n  solemn  fust.    He  would  bend  down  in  an  attitude 
of  profoundest  humiliation  before  the  Lord  of  the  pestilence,  in 
wliosc  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  deaOi.    T>ovL\s\Xt%%,V^'^^a 
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sincere  at  the  time,  as  men  under  the  influence  of  a  great  panic 
are  ginccre ;  and  he  meant  what  he  said.  But  the  terror  paaaed 
awaj.  The  anf^el  of  death  spread  its  >rings  and  took  flight  from 
our  sboreSi  leavinj^'  tears  and  lamentations,  the  wail  of  the  widoir 
and  the  orphan  behind  iL  And  what  then  ?  Did  Dives  kcpp  his 
promise?  Miss  Sinclair  says  that  in  ihe  month  of  Mar,  when 
meetings  are  held  in  London,  for  the  promotion  of  all  kinds  of  re. 
ligious  and  benevolent  objects,  tlie  only  one  which  created  littJe 
interest  and  attracted  few  attendants  was  a  meeting  for  the  im- 
provemeut  of  the  condition  of  the  London  Poor. 

DiVKS  sick)  is  one  person.  DiV£s  sound,  is  another.  The  &«r 
of  detith  passes  away,  and  with  returning  security  comes  back  the 
stony  heart.  Is  this  well,  Dives  ?  Nay,  is  it  wise  ?  The  pesti- 
lence gone  to-day,  may  return  to-morrow.  There  is  an  old  pro- 
verb about  shutting  the  slable-door.  When  the  Cholera,  with  aU 
its  terrors  is  among  us,  Hives  bethinks  himself  of  sanatory  mea- 
sures, and  commiserates  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  town 
ought  to  be  better  drained ; — no  doubt  of  it.  Those  wretched 
back-slretils,  and  hungry  alleys  within  a  stone*&  tlirow  of  his  capa- 
cious mansion — streets  aud  alleys  of  which  he  has  heard,  bat 
which  he  has  never  seen — ought  to  come  down  and  be  re-placed 
by  others,  into  which  tlie  light  and  air  should  be  admitted  frcelj, 
and  nothing  foul  should  ever  accumulate ;  nothing  noxious  ever  be 
enj;endered< 

Yes,  Dives,  you  .ire  sure  to  be  too  late,  if  you  only  think  aliout 
doing  good  to  others  when  danger  threatens  yourself.  These 
,  Loudon  homes — homes  such  as  Miss  Sinclair  has  described  iu 
her  story,  a  siory  written  with  the  best  of  objects,  and  fuU  of  the 
best  of  feeling — exist  at  all  limes  amongst  us.  The  evil  is  always 
weltering  artiuud  our  doors.  The  time  to  combat  it  i.s  always  the 
present  time.  To  wait  till  the  Cholera  comes,  is  to  wait  until 
£lth  and  foul  air  are  irresistible,  ami  the  dwurf,  which  wc  might 
hare  crushed,  has  grown  into  a  rampant  giaut-  Think  of  the 
tnatter,  Divks,  to-day;  not  because  thu  Cholera  is  creeping  in 
amongst  us,  but  because  it  is  to-day ;  think  of  it  to-day,  to-morrow 
— every  day ;  this  year,  next  year,  every  year,  until  the  homes  of 
the  London  poor  cease  to  be  not  only  a  disgrace,  but  a  scourge  to 
the  London  rich.  Think  of  it  for  your  own  sake,  fur  your  wife*a 
sake,  for  your  children's  sake,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  whom 
"  ye  have  always  with  you.*'  Aud  let  it  not  bo  set  down  as;aiust 
you  any  longer,  that  wlieu  the  pestilence  was  coiling  itself  around 
you,  you  feigned  humility  and  penitence  ;  you  pretended  to  recog- 
juBc  your  short-corn iugs,  and  yuu  promised  the  Almighty  to  reroun 
DO  longer  neglectful  of  your  duties  to  the  poor ;  but  that  when  He 
listened  to  your  prayers,  aud  smote  no  longer,  and  took  the  cup  of 
trembling  out  of  your  hands,  you  forgot  your  promises,  waxed 
proud  aud  indolent  again,  and  faring  sumptously  every  day  your- 
I  self,  forgot  that  tliere  was  hunger  and  nakedness,  fever  and  6Ilh, 
,  everywhere  around  you,  in  those  vile  dens  and  pestilent  rookeries, 
I  which,  in  tlie  daily  life  of  thousands  upon  thousands,  lake  tiie  place 
ofLONDOS    UOMES. 
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Thkrb   anp  Back  again   in   search  of  Beauty.     By  James 
Augustus  St  Jobo.     2  vols.  1853 

Of  tliu  principal  books  of  travel,  as  Lady  Tennison's  aiitl  Mi*s, 
CoHd  JMflckfDzie's,  we  have  already  si>oJieii  in  detail.     We  iimsl 
not   omit,  however,  to    speak   of   Mr.  St.  John's  very   pleiisunt 
Tolames,  under  the  quaint    title    of   "There  and  Back  again.** 
The  book  has  many  of  the  characleri.stics  to  which  wc  referred  in 
our  rectni  notice  of  Mr.  St- Jolin'a  "  Isis.'*     It  is  equally  pictu- 
resque.    There  is  the  same  impnUivcnesA  ahontit;  there  is  the 
same  bright  colouring  ;  but  it  is  less  sensuous.     Mr.  St.  Johu  left 
his  wife  and   children,  and  set  out   from  Lansanne,  by  ihe  dili- 
gence, in  "search  of  beauty.""     Before  he  is  half  through  his  first 
volume  he  tells  us,  that  he  chanced  upon  a  young  lady  going  to 
church,  who  called  forth  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  "OA,  J!)io 
wn/o  '  **    "  NevLT,  since  or  before,'*  he  says,  *'  have  1  seen  beauty 
im  perfect.     No  Madonna  ever  painted  by  Raffacllc,  no  Aphrodite 
ever  sculptured  by  the  Hellenic  chisel    could  equal  it."     After 
this  he  should  have  turned  back ;  he  went  in  search  of  beauty, 
and  ho  bad  found  it     It  is  well,  however,  for  tlie  reader  that  he 
did  not.      Mr.  St.  John   went  on;  and  he  has  given  us  two  as 
flMsant  volumes  as  wc  could  care  to  read  on  the  beach  on  a  Sep- 
iCTttber  day.     There  is  altogether  a  dreaminess,  a  delightful  un- 
n:*Jil_v  about  the  book  which  pleases  us  greatly.     It  may  all  be 
Inith  to  the  letter,  but  it  reads  like  something  more  altracuvc  than 
plain   matter  of  fact.     At  all  events,  it  is,  as  we  said  of*'  Isis,"  a 
nnk  between  the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  it  leads  us,  by  no  very 
;  abrupt  transition,  into  the  legitimate  domains  of  Fiction. 


'  BaTMOT^d  de  Mokthault,  the  Lokd  Mabcheii.    a  Legend  of 
the  Welsh  Borders.    By  the  Rev.  R,  W.  Morgan.    3  vols.  1853. 

Mr.  Morgan's  "Raymond  de  Monthault"  is  a  "Legend  of 
'  tbe  Welsh  Borders"  during  the  lime  of  the  Lord  Marchers, 
J  ad  it  is  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  period.  But  the  period 
[boDe  of  which  wc  have  no  great  desire  to  be  thus  vividly  re- 
■inded.  Mr.  Morgan  candidly  admits, — and  if  he  did  not,  he 
Ivoald  have  abuudaully  proved, — tliat  those  good  old  times,  or,  as 
Te  correctly  tlicy  ought  to  be  called,  youn^  times,  were  exceed- 
^T  bad  times.  Those  mediieval  barbarians  were  not  by  any 
ans  a  pleasant  race  of  men.  They  had  the  butcher-stamp  upon 
in,  and  smelt  of  the  shambles  much  too  strongly  for  our  tasto. 
ev  were  thieves  and  murderers  upon  a  large  scale,  and  had 
ihing  better  to  recommend  them  than  physical  hardihood  and 
;  courage.     Such  as  they  were,  however, 


"Content  as  men-at-arms  to  cope 
Each  with  liis  fronting  foe," 
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Mr.  Morgan  has  described  Ihem  wilh  rcmarlcable  pow«»r, 
wliat  we  may  al  leasl  prcaumc  to  be  fidelity.  Tl»c  rrniscmbUinee 
al  all  events  is  perfect.  There  is  a  ru>:Kt'*l  grandeur  about  ibe 
work  wbich  appeals  forcibly  to  tbc  ituagination.  There  is  an 
Oasianic  obscurity — a  mistiness — a  remoteness — which  greatly 
enhances  the  effect,  and  makeft  it,  in  parts,  almost  sublime.  Tbo 
supernatural  terror  of  the  catastrophe  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  antecedents  of  such  a  work.  The  "dignus  vindice  uodus"  is 
not  lo  be  disputed.  If  Mr.  Morgan's  romance  does  not  achieve 
popularity,  it  will  not  be  owing  to  any  want  of  power,  or  any 
want  of  skill  in  his  treatment  u(  the  subject.  Time  was  when 
"  Raymond  de  MorithauU"  would  have  made  a  reputation.  Those 
good  Titanic  pictures  of  the  Lord  Marcher  and  Jarl  Bronz  are 
not  unworthy  to  be  hung  up  beside  the  best  of  those  in  "  Ivanhoe.* 
But  the  ia.sle  of  the  age  has  changed  since  Scott  wrote  his  fictions, 
and  the  historical  romance  has  well  nigh  lost  its  attractions.  This, 
at  least,  is  our  belief;  and  we  Inok  with  peculiar  intereftt  to  the 
result  of  the  present  publication,  as  the  amount  of  succeta  it 
achieves  vn\\  very  fairly  indicate  the  soundness  or  unsoundueM 
of  OUT  estimate  of  the  popular  taste.  '*  Raymond  dc  Monthault^ 
is  an  historical  romance;  but  unlike  the  majority  of  these  works, 
the  scenes  which  it  describes  have  been  little  trodden  by  the 
novelist — the  men  and  the  limes  are  but  httle  known.  There  t* 
nothing  hackneyed  or  woni-out  in  it,  as  in  tliuse  oil-repeated 
tales  in  wliich  the  Raleighs  and  Buckinghams,  the  Rocfaesters 
and  Moutroses,  the  Marlboroughs  and  Walpoles,  figure  in  such 
wearying  profusion.  It  is  altogether  something  genuine  and  ori- 
ginal, written  wilh  a  strong  hand  by  one  full  of  his  subject;  and 

.  it'  it  does  not  command  an  audience  it  will  not  be,  as  we  have 

[■aid,  for  want  of  intrinsic  merit. 


A?PEX  COURT. 

AND    WHO   LOST    AND    WHO    WON    IT. 

^  ^tilc  of  our  ^bn  ^tme. 
Bv  Sbirlkt  Brooks, 

AlfTHOa    or  **  MIU    VIOLET    AND    BCR   OrFlftS." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
SBCmSTS   COME   OCT. 

"CoNFiDENTiAi.  coaimunic»tioii8  broken  off,"  murmured  the 
Earl  to  himself,  as  he  entered  the  room  with  Henry  Wilnislow. 
*'  Our  young  secretary  is  diplomatising  without  his  patron's  leave. 
Well,  Mr.  Carlyon,"  he  said,  "  how  did  the  Forester  supper  go 
off  ?  I  waa  honoured  with  orders  to  attend,  but  could  not.  1 
liope  the  esteemed  lady  was  hospitable." 

'•  More  hospitable  than  Mrs.  VVilmslow,"  said  Carlyon.  who 
tliought  that  Jane  would,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  make  her  escape. — 
**  for  although  I  have  pleaded  my  extreme  need,  I  have  heard  no 
orders  given  for  my  comfort." 

"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bernard,"  said  Mrs.  "Wilmslow, 
catching  at  once  her  young  friend's  eye  and  meaning,  and  rising  to 
leave  the  room. 

**Tlicre*s  a  bell,  Mrs.  Wilmslow,  I  suppose,'*  said  Henry,  with 
a  dictatorial  maimer,  intended  to  prevent  her  going. 

"  But  I  have  rung  it  four  times  without  any  result,"  said  Ber- 
nard very  coolly,  and  opening  the  door  for  Jane,  who  went  out 
rather  hastily  under  cover  of  this  little  bit  of  protection. 

"  A  vision  of  Mr.  Carlyon's  future  triumphs,"  said  Lord  Rook- 
bury.  "  He  has  opened  his  budget  so  engrossingly  that  dinner  is 
quite  forgotten  in  the  House.  And  how  do  you  get  on  with  the 
reli^ous  and  gracious  Selwyn  ?  Does  he  often  set  you  to  prepare 
&  precis  of  a  chapter  of  Kzekiel  or  Hahakkuk.  by  way  of  practice  ? 
And  is  it  true  that  he  calls  in  all  the  clerks  to  prayers,  before 
sending  out  a  dispatch  ?" 

"  1  should  disgrace  your  recommendation,  my  lord,  if  I  let  out 
official  secrets,"  said  Carlyon,  "but  1  do  not  know  that  it  will  be 
matcriully  injurious  to  the  j>ubtic  interests  if  I  admit  that  we  get 
on  very  well." 

"  He  gives  me  a  very  good  account  of  your  capacities/'  said  the 
Earl.  "  and  I  think  that  if  you  would  let  him  convert  you,  be 
would  most  likelv  introduce  you  to  a  capital  match,  by  way  of 
proving  that  Providence  lakes  care  of  the  behever.  I  would  not, 
were  I  in  your  place,"  added  his  Lordship  significantly,  *'  let  any 
trifle  stand  in  the  way  of  my  spiritual  and  temporal  prosperity." 

**  Such  a  prize  is  one  of  the  things  whic\v  >jout  Ajot^^^v^  \^^»> 
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to  see  u-on  by  those  in  whom  you  are  good  enough  to  be  inter- 
ested," returned  Bcmardj  reverting  to  Lord  Rookbury's  hint  given 
him  at  Rookton  Woods. 

"  By  Jove,  I  should  say  so  !  an  heiress  with  a  certainty,"  md 
his  Lordship,  emphasizing  the  last  word,  "  is  exactly  the  perwn 
a  young  man  should  look  out  for.  What  do  vou  sav,  father 
Wilmslow?" 

"  TIiat*8  the  time  of  day.  my  Lord,"  said  Henry,  on  whom  the 
last  two  or  three  speeches  bad,  of  course,  been  lost.  "  And  these 
lawyers  have  such  opportunities,  looking  into  people's  title-deeds 
and  settlements,  and  knowing  how  the  land  lays." 

"  A  giicd  shot,  Carlyon,"  said  the  Earl,  looking  hard  at  him. 

"  I  suppusc  it  is,"  said  Bernard  carelessly,  "  hut  I  have  been  in 
London  so  long  that  1  have  forgotten  all  about  shooting." 

"And  have  you  forgotten  all  about  the  young  ladies  of  Aspen?'* 
•aid  the  Karl,  **as  1  have  not  heard  you  make  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning them."  "  Now,"  said  Lord  Rookbury  to  himself,  "he 
must  reply  that  he  has  heard  all  that  from  their  nr.amma." 

"Mr.  Wilmslow  mentioned  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  that 
they  were  away  from  home,"  said  Carlyon,  who  saw  that  an 
iclaircissement  must  come,  but  also  saw  no  use  in  precipitating  il_ 

"  But  did  not  tell  you  that  they  are  staying  at  Ruokton  Woods, 
as  of  course  Mrs.  Wilmslow  did  ?" 

"  Really,"  said  Bernard,  •*  one  almost  needs  some  second  assur- 
ance of  that  fact.'* 

"What  for?"  said  Henry  bluntly.   "Is  there  anything  extra- 
ordinary in  the  Miss  Witmslows  going  to  visit  his  Lordship,  their 
neighbour  in  the  county,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  my  Lord,  their  father** 
1  Iriend.     I  don't  understand  your  observation,  Mr.  Carlyon,  which 
seems  quite  uncalled  for." 

"Pear  me,"  said  Bernard,  with  much  deference,  "do  not  let 
me  be  misunderstood ;  I  only  meant  that  with  three  such  rerr 
agreeable  visitors  at  Rookton,  one  felt  surprised  to  meet  Lord 
I^okbury  anywhere  else." 

"There  it  is,  Wilmslow,"  said  his  lordship,  laughing,  "  the«e 
young  fellows  cannot  imagine  it  possible  for  older  men  to  deny 
themselves  the  plea'sure  of  the  society  of  women,  even  when  grave 
matters  are  in  question." 

"1  could  not  be  aware  of  these,my  Lord,  ynuknow,"  said  Carlyon. 

"  Why,  you  come  and  announce  them,"  said  Lord  Rookbury, 
sharply  ;  "  you  tell  us  of  an  emergency,  and  that  Mr.  Molesworth, 
the  great  lawyer,  is  coming  down,  and  that  vou  are  torn  from  the 
business  of  your  country  to  help  him,  and  tiien  you  say  that  yoD 
are  not  aware  of  grave  matters  being  in  question.  .\re  you  not  a 
little  inconsistent,  my  young  diplomat  ?" 

A  little  less  self-possession,  and  the  fiction  Carlyon  had  devised 
for  poor  Jane's  benefit  had  at  once  been  scattered.  But  Bernard 
met  Lord  Rookbury's  suspicious  eye  verv  steadily,  and  replied, 

"  But  may  I  ask  how  my  news,  brought  an  hour  ago,  sided  to 
bring  your  lordship  from  Rookton  Woods,  wliich  you  must  have 
/eft  before  1  even  ct\lcrcd  tVe  covi^\\^"^*' 
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"  He  stands  crosp-examining  very  well,"  said  the  Earl,  with  a 
smile-  "  1  shall  leave  hira  to  you,  Wilmslow."  For  in  trutli,  tlnnigh 
tlie  keen  old  man  believed  that  Carlyon  had  comu  dutrn  on  Mrs. 
Wilmslciw's  request,  he  did  not  wish  to  mortify  Bernard,  wliom 
he  hked,  by  pressing  t!»c  point,  and  much  preferred  that  Henry 
should  give  the  offence. 

"  Meantime,  as  a  witness  is  entitled  to  refreshment,"  said  Car- 
lyon, "I  uUl  see  whether  mine  is  in  pro^jress."  And  he  left  tlic 
room,  a  mancEUvre  which  occurred  to  the  Karl  as  something  like 
that  of  castling,  in  chess,  when,  an  attack  being  prepared,  the 
citadel  itself  suddenly  shifts  its  place. 

"  Your  wife  has  managed  to  send  to  Moleswnrth,"  said  Lord 
Rookbnry,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  *'  and  he  has  chosen  to 
get  this  younjcster  to  come  down  to  reconnoitre.  That  is  the  state 
of  matters,  Wilmslow." 

"Curse  his  impudence,"  said  the  Amhas.stidor, angrily.  "  Dont 
you  think  I  ought  to  kick  him  out  of  my  house?" 

What  a  mischievous  old  man  that  Lord  was.  Of  coarse  he  had 
not  the  sliiihtest  idea  of  recomntcnding  any  such  course,  but  he 
Icnew  that  Wilmslow  was  a  coward,  and  instantly  deterutined  to 
torment  him. 

•*  Your  high  gentlemanly  spirit,"  he  said,  "  has  pointed  out  the 
proper  course,  as  I  knew  it  would."  And  as  Henry's  face  grew 
graver  under  this  unexpected  answer,  Lord  Rookbury  quite 
chuckled. 

'*  You  think  he  ougljt  to  he  turned  out  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wilmslow, 
immediately  softening  the  form  of  proceeding. 

**  Kicked  out,"  said  the  ruthless  Earl,"  was  your  first  expression, 
I  think.  And  the  impulses  of  an  aristocratic  nature  like  yours 
may  l>e  safely  trusted,"  he  added,  respectfully. 

"The  only  thing  that  makes  me  hesitate,"  said  Henry,  "is  the 
thought  that  he  is  in  some  way,  1  believe,  a  friend  of  your  Lord- 
kship*s.  That  is  the  only  thing,  and  the  respect  I  have  for  you 
'would  make  me  suppress  my  natural  indignation,  and  simply  tell 
him — tell  him  in  a  note  perhaps, — that  he  had  better  go  away." 
"  My  dear  Wilmslow,"  said  the  unhallowed  peer,  getting  up  and 
I  clasping  the  other's  hand,  "  I  fully  feel  all  your  delicacy.  But  it 
^^Ahall  never  be  said  that  your  friendship  for  Charles,  Earl  uf  Kook- 
^Fbury,  prevented  tlie  due  asserti<m  of  your  honour.  Act,  there- 
[         fore,  as  you  deem  that  honour  dictates." 

L  And  tlie  two  humbu<;8  stood  for  a  moment  hand  in  hand.     But 

I       as  Douglas  Jerrold  once  said  of  two  other  people,  if  they  were 
'       "rowing  in  the  same  boat"  it  was  with  very  different  scuUs. 

"My  Lord,"  said  Heniy,  "my  feeling  tells  me  instantly  to  go 
and  thrust  this  Mr.  Carlyon  out  of  my  doors.  Tlie  only  thing  is 
('another  only  thing,'  said  the  Earl  to  himself,  all  tlie  time  look- 
ing affectionately  at  his  friend)  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  matter  is  as  we  suppose,  which  you  know  we 
can  scarcely  say  we  have  ascertained.  And  then,  you  see,  these 
lawyers  make  so  much  out  of  assaults  t\\at  a  ^evvXXtiw.'b.w  \*  i\'i,"it\; 
safe  in  acting  as  he  desires,  Doc3  t\\c  lV\v\^  isVuVfc  ■^q\k  Y^x^-iKv^ 
in  th&tU^lt}"  1 1^ 
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""Well,"  said  tlie  Karl,  thoughtfully,  having  Rmused  himsrif 
enough,  and  letting  his  ^nctim  fall,  '•  there  is  sense  in  tliat,  loo. 
On  the  whole,  then,  you  think  that  you  had  hetter  at  nrcseat 
abstain  from  any  extreme  course,  and  in  the  meantime  endeayonr 
to  elucidate  the  [wsition  of  circumstances." 

Long  words  ahrays  charm  long  ears,  and  Henry  WUmsIow  wu 
duly  charmed,  and  Carlyon  was  unmolested  at  his  dinner. 

"But  now,  Wilmslow,^'  said  Lord  Rookbury,  "  look  here.  C«r- 
lyon  is  a  mere  interloper,  and  not  entitled  to  interfere  in  your 
atfairs,  but  Molesworth  is  in  another  position.  lie  has  your  title- 
deeds,  you  tell  me,  and  is  your  creditor  to  a  very  large  atunuiit. 
Have  you  thought  over  your  affairs,  as  you  promised,  and  come  to 
any  sort  of  idea  as  to  what  is  your  debt  to  him  '" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  like  the  very  deuce,"  said  Henry,  "  but 
the  transactions  run  over  so  many  years  that  I  am  fairly  bewildered. 
Wc  must  have  had  a  precious  deal  of  money  out  of  him,  besides 
his  costs.'* 

"  Have  you  no  account  of  his — did  he  never  give  you  any  f" 

"  1  seem  to  think,"  said  Henry,  musing,  "  that  when  we  signed 
those  last  things  he  did  show  me  something.  *' 

"  Signed  what,  signed  when,  signed  where,"  said  the  Earl  quickly; 
**  You  never  told  nie  of  that.  Let  ^s  hear  all  about  it.  What  were 
they,  eh  ?    Thnt*s  the  main  point.''* 

'*Wcll,  if  you  ask  luc  that,"  said  Henry,  slowly. 

"  I  do — of  course,"  said  the  impatient  peer. 

"  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  hanged  if  I  can  tell  you,"  continued 
Mr.  Wiimslow.  "Jane  seemed  to  understand  them,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  she  did,  women  are  such  humbugs  and  hypocrites." 

**  If  slie  did  she  won*t  tell  now,"  said  the  Earl, promptly.  **  Bat 
confound  you,  man,  you  must  know  whether  the  things  were 
mortgages,  or  settlements,  what  their  general  nature  was.  Yon 
would  not  be  such  a  preposterous  jackass  as  to  go  and  sign  in  the 
dark." 

"  No,  it  was  not  in  the  dark,"  swd  the  literal  Henry,  "  though, 
by  tiie  way,  the  light  was  not  a  very  good  oiie^  being  only  a  lamp, 
with  a  sliade  to  it." 

**Ah!"  said  Lord  Rookbury,  snatching  at  the  merest  trifle, 
'*  then  you  signed  them  at  night,  after  regular  hours  of  business. 
Who  saw  you  sign  ? — some  of  his  clerks,  eh?" 

"  No,"  said  Wilmslow,  "  I  know  all  of  them,  having  had  to  see 
them  a  good  deal  too  often.  I  think  Molesworth  had  somebody 
upstairs,  whom  he  called  down  to  witness  our  signing." 

"And  at  night,  too,  but  there  might  be  nothing  in  that,**  pon- 
dered  Lord  Rookbury. 

*' Yes,"  said  Henry  Wilmslow,  "there  was  something  in  it,  I 
have  no  secrets  from  you,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  honoured  roe 
with  your  friendship. 

*'  Nor  I  any  from  you,  my  dear  fellow,  for  when  one  finds  a 

kindred  spirit,  one  trusts  everj'thing  to  him,**  said  the  Karl,  "  you 

know  I    told  you   only  yesterday  about   Mother   Carbuncle,  80 

get  on." 
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"You  did  so,  my  Lord,"  said  Henry,  **  and  I  hope  1  am  worthy 
of  your  confidence.  1  was  going  to  say  that  the  real  reason  why 
this  bu-viness  was  transacted  at  night  was  that — that  I,  being  rather 
under  a  cloud,  and  I  may  say  up  a  tree — " 

*'  Deuced  odd  places  for  the  father  of  a  family ! "  interjaculated 
l(Ord  Rookbury. 

"  Deuced  uncomfortable  ones  !  "  said  Henry,  shrugging,  "  and  it 
was  rather  the  ticket  for  me  to  l»€  scarce  until  the  Pliilistines  had 
abut  up,  you  »ee/' 

"  Confound  your  slang !  "  said  the  hasty  Earl,  speaking  of  course 
with  the  freedom  of  friendship  to  the  man  he  had  just  eulogised. 
"  You  mean  that  vou  were  afraid  to  be  out  in  the  daylight,  because 
of  thebaillHs!"  ' 

"Something  of  that  sort,"  said  Henry,  a  little  sulkily,  for  the 
Karl  lia<l  (hiKlied  at  him  like  a  hawk. 

"  Don't  mind  my  plain  speakmg,  my  dear  Wilmslow,"  said 
Lord  Kookbury,  "  I  must  like  a  man  very  much  indeed  before  I 
frankly  let  him  know  my  mind.  And  this  was  your  condition 
when  you  signed  the  deeds.     When  was  this  ? 

'*  Nat  long  before  we  came  here." 

"  But,  after  the  decision  which  gave  you  Aspen  Court  r" 

"Certainly,  certainly,  my  Lord.  I  remember  there  was  some- 
thing about  Aspen  Court  in  the  deeds." 

"Til  be  bound  there  was,"  said  the  Eari.  "Tell  mc,  Wilms- 
low,  did  Moleswortb  give  you  any  numey  then  ? 

*'Ye8,'*  said  Henry,  "then,  and  about  that  time,  we  had  a 
pretty  lump,  hut  1  fiirget  the  amount."  He  did  not  fnr^et  the  grand 
Amlias^adorial  Cloak,  witli  sables,  though,  which  took  the  money 
that  was  to  have  bought  clothes  for  his  girls,  and  a  good  deal 
more,  or  the  billiard- table,  Lester  Squarr. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Earl  to  himself,  "  this  is  what  Selwyn  would 
call  a  clear  mnnifcstation  of  Providence  in  my  behalf.  By  mere 
accident  that  abuininablc  donkey  has  let  slip  out  a  very  important 
fact.  The  getting  liohi  of  Aspen  Court  may  be  much  more 
difficult  than  I  had  imagined.  1  almost  wish  1  had  let  Miss 
Emma  alone  until  I  saw  my  way  clearer — however,  there's  no 
great  harm  done.  By  the  way,  ha!  I  say,  Wilmslow,"  he  said 
suddenly,  "let's  go  and  talk  to  Carlyon — that  is,  if  you  have  no 
insuperable  aversion." 

"  What  you  can  do,  my  Lord,"  said  Henry,  unconscious  of  any 
sarcasm  in  what  he  uttered,  "  I  may  surely  do.  He  is,  1  dare  say, 
upstairs,  in  what  my  wife  calls  the  library,  because  she  has  no 
books,  ha!  ha!" 

"  No  news  of  Mr.  Molesworlh  yet,"  asked  Lord  Rookbury,  as 
he  came  in,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  master  of  the  house, 

"  None,"  said  Bernard.  "  But  he  has  a  wonderful  knack  of 
always  turning  up  at  the  right  time." 

"Very  pleasant,"  said  the  Earl,  "  especially  if  he  turns  up  a 
tramp,  as  no  doubt  we  shall  tind  him.  What  do  yuu  say,  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  ?" 

**  Wc  found  Mr,  AXoIesworth  a  kind  CricuA  \i\  owt  %uv«J\UQ\iN^t'^V 
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our  large  ooew 
:  mtut  uvt  for 


said  Jane,  meekly, 
But  whBt  a  man  w 
the  last  to  know.'" 

"  You  speak  n.s  if  yuu  Lad  reason  to  duubt  biro/*  said  the  Karl, 
with  that  hiippy  manner,  evincing  interest  but  avoiding  iotnuion, 
wliicb  he  Iiaa  studied  so  carefully,  and  found  so  useful,  especi* 
ally  with  women  of  the  best  class. 

"Aht  no,"  said  poor  Jane,  "  my  days  for  trusting  or  doubting 
arc  pretty  well  done."  And  her  eyes  glistened,  but  she  afiecled 
to  busy  herself  about  some  household  trifle,  and  concealed  bcr 
agitation. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Carlyon,  what  can  you  have  been  saying  to  Mn. 
Wilmslow  to  make  her  so  melancholy?"  said  Lord  llookbury. 
"  You  are  a  nice  person  to  enliven  the  Bower  of  Beauty,  aa  we  o»«l 
to  call  a  Iady*s  room,  in  my  younger  days." 

*'  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bernard,  *'  1  almost  venture  to  hope 
that  I  have  talked  Mrs.  Wilmslow  iutu  somulliiiig  like  cheerful- 
ness." 

"  You  have  brought  her  sonie  good  news,  then  ?  Of  course  1 
must  not  ask  what  they  are,  but  perhaps  bcr  husband  may/' 

"Certainly,  I  have  n  right  to  hear  them,"  said  Witmsluw. 

"Why  no,"  said  Carlyon,  who  determined  to  meet  the  inouisi- 
torial  tendencies  of  Lord  Rookbury's  conversation  as  quietly  aa 
possible,  **  I  had  nothing  so  dignified  as  news  to  tell,  but  I  tried 
to  ninkc  some  London  gossip  acceptable — riot  a  very  easy  ta^k, 
for  Mrs.  Wilmsh>w  dues  not  much  care  for  such  thinjjs,  but  she 
has  been  so  »uod  as  to  listen,  and  I  think  to  laugh.  What  an 
excellent  look-out  these  windou-s  give — almost  the  best  in  the 
line." 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Wilmslow  to  girc  you  the  room,  when  slie  gives  you 
Miss  Kate,*'  said  Lord  Rookbury,  jerking  the  startling  speech  into 
the  middle  of  the  group,  like  a  shell. 

It  hit  the  three  nthers  very  suddenly  and  very  hard.  Tbcy  all 
three  sat  for  a  moment,  a^  if  nothing  liad  been  said,  and  then  the 
shell  exploded.  Carlyon  blushed  to  the  very  eyes  with  a  mixed 
feeling,  in  which,  however,  anger  was  a  lar^e  component.  Mrs. 
Wilmslow  experienced  achoking  sensation  which  perhaps  prevented 
her  from  quite  knowing  at  the  instant  what  hurt  she  fell.  While 
the  coarser  natuie  of  VViImslow  received  its  shock  of  surprise,  and 
immediately  broke  out.  lie  began  of  course,  with  an  oath,  and 
proceeded — 

"Give  him  Miss  Kate!  your  Lordship  is  joking.  But  by  — , 
if  I  thought  that  my  wife  had  been  encouraging  the  young  gentle* 

man  in  any  such  d — d  idea,  I'd  ."     lie  clenched  his    fist 

and  ground  hts  teeth,  his  oratorical  resources  not  supplying  him  on 
the  instant  with  a  threat  of  sufficient  terror.  Lord  Rookbury 
smiled  to  see  huw  instinclivcly  Wilmslow's  rage  walked  away  from 
the  two  men,  and  settled  upon  his  helpless  wife*  Wilmsluiv  was 
a  worthy  Englishman,  as  pulicc  reports  go. 

Cstrlyon  wah  the  next  to  speak,  and,  in  the  confusion  of  ideas 
which  followed  the  EarVs  T6inMV,\ittav«iC^»\v».\c\\t^^\.>>ftfcfexsx 
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one  whicli  offered,  and  which  was  ahuost  forced  upon  hitn  by 
Wilmslov.  I 

*'  Tlie  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilmatow/'  he  said,  haughtily, 
^ia  nut  in  the  habit  uf  accepting  any  encouragement  which  can 
expose  the  person  who  gives  it  to  insult  and  brutaUtv.  ]  don''t 
supiMjse  that  you  can  undentanil  how  oQ'ensive  your  speech  is^ 
and  cerUirily  it  i:i  not  in  Mrs.  VVilmsluw's  presence  that  I  can 
reply  to  it  as  it  deserves.  But  if  you  will  be  good  enougli  to 
imagine  that  I  have  said  to  you  exactly  what  you  would  least 
like  to  hcfir,  you  will  much  obhge  me." 

Henry's  wrath  had  been  such  a  mere  impulse  that  it  speedily 
alunk  away  from  its  duty  of  suiitaining  him  in  the  face  of  a 
counter-onslaught.  But  still,  under  the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  his 
I  patroit,  a  man  must  show  sumc  fight,  and  Wiluislow  felt  himself 
^^lound  to  bluster  out  somctliing  about  infernal  mistakes,  and 
^Hjeople  foi^etling  their  position,  and  the  desirability  of  Mr. 
I^'scrnard  Carlyon's  walking;  off  with  him:telf.  But  then  the 
woman's  turn  came,  anil,  as  usual,  the  male  and  su|}erior  crea- 
tures hud  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  tigures  they  made  in  con- 
i^trast. 

^^    **  Bernard,"  she  said,  ''  for  my  sake  you  will  do  as  you  hare 

^^before  done  in  this  uuliappy  house.     Vou  will  refrain  from  angry 

words.     But  1  do  ask  you  to  speak,  and  in  full  contidcnce  in  your 

,      hormur,  I  beg  you  to  say,  not  to  Lord  Uookbury,  and  to  Mr. 

Wihnslow,    but    to   a  motlier  whose    heart    is   nearly    breaking, 

whetlicr  there  has  ever  passed,  between  yourself  and  my  child, 

one  word  which  could  found  the  implication  his  Lc^rdshtp  has 

chosen    to    make.      Look   in   my   face,  Bernard,  and   answer 

tae." 

I'  She  raised  tliose  blue  eyes,  sadly,  but  trustfully,  and  awaited 

his  reply. 

I  "  Not  one,"  he  said,  with  great  earnestness.     What  was  there 

^^krking  at  the  young  man's  conscience  which  tuld  liim  at  that 

^Hponient  that  solemnly  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  fell  upon  his  own 

^Bftr  with  some  short-coming?  That  he  spoke  the  truth,  yet  tliat  it 

^"needed  some  irresistible  cunBnnation  ?    Was  it  a  weakness,  or  a 

merit,  (hat  looking  into  tliat  ti-uubled  niolher^s  face,  he  dctcninncd 

to  give  that  contirmation,  though  it  was  the  yielding  up  a  secret 

he  wuuld  gladly  have  kept  ?    A  moment  surliced  for  the  doubt 

and  the  decision,  and  Uien  he  added — (count  it  in  his  favour — be 

^^tften  goes  wrung). 

^^  "  And  although  an  unjustifiable  speech  ought  not  to  compel 
^me  to  say  more,  it  is  to  you,  and  for  your  sake,  dear  Mrs. 
AVilrnslow,  that  I  will  say  one  other  word.  My  affections  have 
^■ivery  lung  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  one  whom  you  never 
^baw,  and—" 

She  would  not  let  him  Bnish,  but  look  both  his  hands,  held 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  dropping  them,  sank  upon  a 
couch  and  wept  outright.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  her  tears 
were  those  of  sorrow,  but  that  if  we  could  search  vvvto  lUc  u\\sU?i.e* 
ofm  mother's  ioio,  iier  heart  was  tevwiuy,,  'a^Xm  ^  \vmAv  -axv^ 
sadden  shock,  and  was  rejoicing  t^iat  a  cVAtSa  co\Ai^tvit\«AwiX 
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been  stolen  away  from  her.     I  think  that  Jane  Wilxnaloir  had 

suffered  too  much  of  mere  insult  and  outrage  in  her  time  to  fed 
the  ordinary  indignation  which  Lord  Rookbuiy^s   speech  wooU 
have  called  up  in  a  mother  untried  by  the  results  of  ■  marriage 
.with  a  man  who  had  been  "  a  little  too  gay." 

It  was  now  Lord  Rookbury's  turn,  and  if  anybody  who  reads 
this  story  could  have  seen  that  old  man^s  face,  the  kindliness,  mod 
the  appearance  of  being  himself  a  good  deal  hurt,  and  the  desire  to 
make  all  right  and  comfortable,  we  should  get  very  little  credit  for 
anything  we  may  hereafter  have  to  My  against  him. 

He  could  not  tell  them  bow  he  regretted  his  having  been  be- 
trayed into  a  speech  which  had  given  pain,  lie  solemnly  mssured 
thetu  that  it  arose  from  a  certain  misunderstanding  on  his  pu^ 
vhich  he  now  clearly  saw^  and  be  wondered  how  he  could  hare  to 
far  blundered.  But  the  manly  and  spirited  conduct  of  his  yonnz 
friend,  Mr.  Carlyon,  must  have  rai&ed  him  in  the  estimation  of 
them  all,  and  he  could  not  liclp  adding — even  though  his  doing  so 
involved  a  little  revelation  on  Au  part,  for  which  Mr.  Carlyun  was 
doubtless  not  prepared,  that  he  had  a  right  to  regret  an  engaee- 
ment  which  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  caUing  that  gentleman  us 
brother-in-law. 

Now,  thought  his  Lordship,  ending  with  a  sweet  smile,  let  us  see 
whether  she  has  told  him.  Bat  Carlyon's  attention  was  turned 
upon  Jane^  who  became  very  pale  at  t^ord  Rookbury's  last  words, 
and  seemed  to  keep  herself  from  fainting  by  a  strong  ttfort. 

"  Some  water,"  he  said,  darting  to  the  bell,  and  puUing  violently. 
A  moment  or  two,  and  he  repeated  his  effort,  but  no  ser\*ant  ap* 
peared.     Dusk  was  coming  on. 

"  O,  by  George,"  said  Henry  Wilmslow,  glad  of  »in  excuse  for 
resuming  peaceful  relations.  "  you  may  pull  the  bouse  down,  but 
you  will  get  no  hearing.  There's  a  fight  out  by  Bogley  Bottom, 
and  one  of  the  fellows  is  cousin  to  our  servant  girls.  1  'it  lay  my 
head  the  sluts  have  run  off  to  know  how  the  affair  has  gone.  I 
should  have  gone  myself  but  fur  his  Lordship  being  here.^ 

Lord  Rookbury  sprang  up  witn  a  boy's  ngility. 

"  Bogley  Bottom,"  he  said,  with  something  almost  amounting 
to  agitation.  **  1  'II — no,  no.  Here,  Carlyon.  Come  here,  man," 
he  said,  stamping.     "  See  to  your  wife,  Wilmslow." 

Hia  gestures  were  so  sudden  and  imperative,  tliat  Bernard 
felt  they  ought  to  be  obeyed.  He  crossed  the  room  to  Lord 
Rookbury,  who  dragged  him  from  it  by  the  arm,  and  when  in  the 
passage,  said  a  few  hasty  words,  which  instantly  threw  Cnrlyon 
into  a  still  fiercer  excitement.  He  broke  from  Lord  Rookbury** 
hold,  and  rushed  to  the  stair-head. 

'•  Stay,  stay — one  moment — you  MI  save  time  by  it !  My  horse, 
one  in  a  million,  is  in  tlie  stable  here.  Take  biiu,  and  ride 
like ." 

It  was  a  strong  comparison,  no  doubt,  but  Carlyon  did  ruit  hear 

it— for,  with  a  word  of  assent,  he  fled  down  the  stairs,  and  in  an 

incredibly  short  space  of  time  Lord  Rookbury  heard  the  clatter  of 

welt-known  hoofs,  as  a  TCcVVexR  Vvotsemau  AoAvti^'ww?  K«i\^  Ks^mx^ 

Court. 
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Nothing  could  he  much  simpler  or  more  straightforward  than  the 
'process  by  which  the  three  young  ladies  of  Aspen  became  the  in- 
Toluntary  guests  of  the  lord  of  Rookton  Woods.  As  Mrs.  Wilm- 
slow  has  said,  their  papa,  driving  round  to  the  door  in  a  phaeton 
lent  him  hy  the  obliging  Karl,  invited  them  to  take  a  long  round 
with  him,  and,  being  dutiful  daughters,  Emma,  Kate,  and  Amy 
were  speedily  hatted  and  jacketted,  and  packed  into  the  carriage. 
The  Ainhas5ad(»r,  who  had  previously  made  himself  acquainte<l  with 
the  road,  drove  straight  for  Rookton,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
girls,  wlio  had  not  previously  been  taken  across  the  country,  that 
they  were  at  the  door  of  Lord  Ruokbury's  mansion,  until  the 
noble  owner  himself,  who  had  been  watching  their  progress  round 
the  curve  of  the  road,  (and,  it  may  he  added,  denouncing  Mr. 
Wilmslow  a.s  a  snob  for  driving  with  a  large  and  swaggering  ges- 
ture, wliich  the  latter  con-^idercd  magnilicently  aristocratic,)  came 
out  to  hand  them  from  the  vehicle.  Then,  as  the  truth  Hashed 
upon  them,  there  they  were,  and  what  were  they  to  do?  If  they 
or  Mrs.  Wilmslow  had  suspected  the  object  of  their  journey,  of 
course,  despite  their  duty  to  their  sire,  thev  would  have  invoked 
the  mild  headaches,  and  slight  faintnesses,  and  gentle  shiverings, 
or  some  other  of  the  serviceable  little  ailments  which  good  fairies 
send  to  the  help  of  good  young  peo])le  who  are  asked  to  go  any- 
where against  their  inctinatiotis,  but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  this 
now.  And  as  the  Earl  of  Uookbur)',  with  the  most  gentle  and 
gentlemanly  manner  in  the  world,  came  out  to  welcome  them,  and 
thanked  them  for  taking  him  by  surprise,  (an  old  hypocrite  !)  and 
led  tliem  through  his  hall,  just  indicating  his  beautiful  Canovas  as 
things  which  he  must  show  them  when  they  came  out,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  the  girls  to  feci  any  jirolongcd  embarrassment.  Lord 
Hookbury  had  learned,  ages  before,  the  art  of  placing  people  at 
their  ease  when  it  suited  him  to  do  so,  and  it  suited  him  just 
then,  very  particularly.  They  had  their  father  with  them,  too, 
which  was  something  after  all,  bad  style  of  lather  as  he  was.  If 
they  had  noticed  tlic  intense  contempt  which,  for  one  second,  Lord 
Kookhury  concentrated  into  a  glance  ut  Henry  Wiimslovv,  as  the 
latter,  in  his  false  and  made  voice,  desired  that  t}ic  carriage  might  be 
brought  round  again  in  an  hour,  the  pour  girU  might  have  had  their 
filial  instincts  unpleasantly  quickened. 

For  reasons  of  Ins  own,  I  suppose,  the  Earl  did  not  conduct  his 
visitors  tlirough  his  house  by  the  usual  route,  but  ordering  lunch, 
he  led  lliem  in  and  out  among  the  labyrinths  of  which  mention 
was  made  a  hmg  time  ago,  and  in  each  room  he  seemed  ratlier  bent 
upon  directing  their  attention  to  some  single  ol>ject,  than  upon 
making  them  understand  the  plan  of  the  mansion.  Still,  lie  did  all 
with  so  little  effort,  that  Emma  and  her  sisters  could  lva.rdl^  i\«»- 
tice  that  they  were  rather  hurried  iioxn  ^o\uV  \.\i  \\q\\iX«   'XW^ 
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saw  the  gallcry»  and  the  Ubrar)',  and  the  consenatoiy ;  and  ll>cit 
lunch  was  announced,  and  ttic  Karl  took  them  up  stairs  br  a  flight 
uf  stone  steps  frnm  the  latter  to  the  drawing-room  floor,  whence 
crossing  two  or  three  piis-in^es,  llicy  caoic  to  a  cliarniing  circular 
room,  furiiisiicd  with  great  t'lcyatice,  and  lighted  only  from  abme. 
The  Uouktoii  VVuuds  servants  luu&t  hare  been  quick  o-i  well  as 
tasteful,  the  round  table  being  beautifully  set  out  with  flowcrayand 
silver,  fruit,  and  cut  •jlass, — the  plcLSHittest  mixture  uf  coloof 
and  glitter. 

"  O,  what  a  pretty  room!"  said  Amy;  "  I  feel  as  if  I  wa»  inad* 
a  ltalcidc>^copc." 

"^Very  well,"  said  tlie  Earl,  smiling,  ^and  we  wdl  tarn  tht 
kaleidoscope  for  you/'  And  placing  his  hand  to  tlte  wmll,  a  ooo* 
trivance,  which  escaped  the  eye,  apparently  gave  motion  ta  sooM 
outside  cylinder,  the  central  portion  of  each  of  the  brightly  painted 
panels  slid  away,  and  rosc-culoured  i^lass  took  their  place.  Thft 
light  was  then  the  most  charming  that  ever  bnjke  upon  one  tn  a 
dream  of  fairy-land,— or  at  the  end  of  one  of  Mr.  l*Uiich6's  afr> 
credited  revelations  from  those  parts. 

"  Do  you  hkc  that  better?"  asked  Lord  Rookbury. 
''Ni>,"   said    Kate,   "but    1   should   hkc   tu   know  how  it  a 
managed." 

"  I  will  show  you  presently,"  replied  the  Earl:  "but  why  do  you 
not  think  it  an  improvement?" 

*'  1  think  the  6rst  arrangement  was  in  much  better  taste,"  said 
Kate ;  "  besides,  we  lose  the  elTect  of  those  beautifully  painted 
walls,  which  I  sup})oso  are  copies  from  Pompeii." 

"They  arc,*'  said  the  Earl,  "and  I  see  you  are  a  critic  of  the 
first  force,  so  we  will  leave  things  as  they  were."  And  ogatn 
touching  the  machinery,  the  panels  resumed  their  fonner  position, 
and  the  soft  light  came  duwo  from  above  upon  the  exquisite  com- 
binations attd  colours  nf  the  old  Pompeian  artists,  upon  which  it 
would  he  pleasant  to  discourse,  but  needless,  as  tlicy  are  already 
reproduced  among  the  choicest  marvels  of  Sydenltani  Palace, 
Paxtonia." 

"And  now  for  luiicb,"  said  Lord  Uookbury.  "  If  I  had  known 
that  your  papa  wu  going  to  be  so  very  kind  as  to  bring  you  to 
see  nie,  we  would  have  had  all  sorts  of  nice  things,  for  my  confeo- 
ttoner,  M.  Meringue,  has  his  talents,  and  will  break  his  heart  at 
iinding  what  u  chance  of  appreciation  be  has  missed  ;  you  must 
promise  him  another.  Wilmslow,  we  arc  like  John  o'  Groat 
here ;  there  is  no  tup  or  bottom  to  our  table,  but  every  body  is  at 
the  head.  Amy,  sit  near  me.  Miss  Wilmslow  will  perliaps  taka 
care  of  her  papa,  and  the  critic  will  cat  up  that  pdU  with  her 
usual  discrimination." 

"  I  wish  wc  had  a  round  room  at  Aspen,"  said  Amy.  •*  I  Itka 
round  rooms  because,  you  see,  there  arc  no  comers  for  the  ghoati 
tj  hide  in." 

"  Uon't  talk  such  cursed  stuff,"  said  her  papa,  angrily. 
"  Nay,   nay,"  interposed  the  Earl,  "  1  think  she  is  perfectly 
right,  a/jd  that  it  is  a  (^rcat  aiixanta^c,  t«\A^\1  i&e\i^«.'a,^t'«^ 
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xnaoage  to  build  her  a  room  at  Aspen,  one  of  these  days,  in  the 
ahape  she  prefers." 

"  It 's  very  good  of  you  to  apologise  for  her,  ray  Lord,"  said  Mr. 
Witnislovv,  *'^  but  it  makes  one  sick  to  hear  a  girl  talk  such  infernal 
rubbiah,"  he  added,  with  a  scowl  at  poor  Amy. 

"That's  Chablis  next  you — drown  your  sensation?,"  said  the 
Karl,  in  a  sneering  voice.  For  to  do  him  justice,  he  hated  to  hear 
any  feminine  thing  spoken  coarsely  to — unless  there  were  satis- 
factory reasons  for  it,  io  which  case  his  Lordship  vrould  hare 
abused  any  imaginable  Ophelia  as  dcUberately  as  does  Hamlet 
himself. 

The  yoang  ladies  did  some  little  justice  to  the  Earl's  arrange- 
ments, and  Henry  VViltnslow  did  a  good  deal,  remarking  that  a 
spread  like  that  did  not  come  every  blue  moon,  and  Lord  Rook- 
bury  left  the  room  Itefore  his  omnivorous  guest  had  completed  his 
refection. 

*'  In  for  a  good  thing,  girls,"  said  Wilmslow,  with  his  mouth 
full,  as  the  Earl  closed  tlie  door.  "  Wouldn't  you  rather  be  here 
for  a  month  than  a  week  ?" 

"  It  is  a  long  drive  home,  papa,"  said  Kmma,  beginning  to  ad- 
just herself  for  departure. 

*'  Well,  what  then  ?  "  demanded  her  father. 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  gu  as  soon  as  Lord  Rookbury  comes 
back,"  urged  Einma. 

**  I  suppose  you  will  go  just  when  1  please,  and  not  before,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Wilmslow. 

'*  Only  muroma  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  us,"  augge.**ted 
Kate,  gently. 

"  Let  her  wonder,"  replied  Henry  Wilmslow,  taking  a  large 
glass  of  wine.  He  seemed  trying  to  work  himself  up  into  a 
passion,  in  order  to  gain  resolution.  The  girls  continued  their 
preparations,  but  still  Lord  Uuokbury  returned  not.  They  looked 
at  one  another,  and  their  father  went  on  tilling  and  emptying  his 
glass.     Half  an  hour  passed,  and  still  no  Earl. 

"  How  verj'  odd  that  he  should  stay  away  !"  said  Kate. 

"Not  odd' at  all,"  said  Mr.  Wilmslow.  "What  tlie  devil  do 
you  mean  liy  odd  ?  A  gentleman,  and  above  all  a  nobleman,  has  a 
right  to  do  as  he  Ukes  in  his  own  house,  I  should  suppose,  without 
beinu  called  to  account.  I  am  d — d  if  I  ever  heard  a  more  in- 
suiting  observation.'* 

"  1  hud  nu  intention  of  being  insulting,  papa,^  said  Kate, 
quifttly. 

"  Don't  tell  a  lie,  for  you  had,"  said  Wilmslow,  savagely,  but  yet 
not  caring  to  meet  tlie  child*s  eye.  "Insulting  Lord  Ruokbury, 
as  my  friend,  and  mc  also,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  stand  it,  either 
from  you  or  anyliody  else.  I  know  who  has  taught  you  to  do  it 
and  set  you  against  his  Lordship,  and  I'il  let  her  know  I  do  before 
long ;  but  as  for  you,  just  mind  what  you  're  after,  that 's  all.**  And 
with  a  furious  gesture,  half  his  fury  being  sham,  he  gulped  down 
another  glass  of  wine,  spilling  some  of  it  over  his  dress  in  the  wav^ 
an  accident  which  helped  his  temper  to  t\\c  desut^  \i\>.Ot\,t*Y^vi\';a^-^ 
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as  be  detected  a  little  smile  on  Amy's  face.  He  swore  an  oatli 
which  need  not  he  written  down,  and  demanded  what  in  the  nune 
of  the  worst  of  all  places  she  meant  by  sitting  there  grinning  at 
hun. 

"Why,  papa,"  said  Amy,  outspoken  as  usual,  **  you  did  look 
very  funny  with  tlie  wine  running  from  both  comein  of  your 
mouth," 

"Cume  here,  Miss,"  replied  her  father, doggedly.  The  Yiine,t4 
which  he  was  litllc  accustomed,  was  working  with  his  coaru 
nature,  and  the  fictitious  excitement  was  giving  way  to  a  real  one. 

Poor  little  Amy  turned  rather  pale  at  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  hut  nevertheless  sprang  to  his  side  with  an  alacritv  which 
should  have  disarmed  any  irritation.  He  gave  her  a  violent  slap 
on  the  face. 

"Take  that,"  he  said,  spitefully,  "and  now  see  if  you  find  any 
thing  to  laugh  at  in  your  own  face.  You'll  laugh  on  tlie  WTuag 
side  of  your  mouth,  I  fancy,  tliis  time." 

Amy  did  not  cry — she  even  stood  patiently,  for  a  moment,  as  if 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  her  parent  to  deal  her  another  blow.  But 
Emma's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Kate,  who  was  by  Amy's  side 
in  an  instant,  drew  her  away,  and  placed  her  in  Kmma's  arms. 
Then  the  little  thing  began  to  sob  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"How  dare  you  commit  tliat  piece  of  impudence!"  roared 
Wilmslow  to,  or  rather  at  Kate.  "  Bring  her  back  here — here — 
this  instant,  or,  by  G —  I'll  serve  you  the  same." 

"  I  would  rather  you  struck  me  than  Amy,  papa,"  said  ICate, 
in  a  steady  voice,  "  because  Amy  has  beeii  ill." 

"  Bring  her  here,  I  say,"  stormed  Wilmslow,  thumping  apoa 
the  table,  *'  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  Let  me  go  to  him,  Ernniy,"  said  Amy,  her  eyes  streaming  and 
tr>'ing  to  extricate  herself  from  her  sister's  affectionate  clutch; 
"he  may  kill  me  if  he  likes.  I  am  not  to  live  very  long,  and  it  ia 
no  matter.     Let  me  go,  there's  a  darling." 

"  I  will  notj"  said  Emma  in  a  low  voice>  but  it  reached  W^ilms- 
low. 

"What's  that!"  he  shouted,  his  vile  passion  now  excited  beyond 
control.  He  rose  and  was  on  tlie  point  of  striding  across  to  the 
couch  on  which  Emma  sat,  embracing  Amy,  when  Kate  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm, 

"  Papa  !  Lord  Kookburj'  is  watching  you." 

The  words  checked  him  in  an  instant.  He  looked  all  round  the 
room  LIS  he  forced  his  inllamed  features  into  a  sort  of  smile  iHtb 
which  to  greet  his  patron.  I^rd  Roukbury  was  not  tliere.  But, 
following  Kate's  eye,  Wilmslow  saw  that  it  was  fixed  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  ornamental  painting  on  the  wall.  He  could  see  nothing 
else,  but  instantly  gave  the  Earl  credit  for  having  some  spy  con- 
trivance which  Kate  had  detected.  And  the  reader  will  probably 
be  of  the  same  opinion.  Yet  it  happened  that  the  case  w&a  not 
so — the  idea  had  started  to  the  poor  girl's  brain  in  the  extremity 
of  her  terror  lest  her  sister  should  be  maltreated,  and  she  hazarded 
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1  as  a  last  cliance.     Lord  Rookbury  was  a  couple  of  miies  from 
the  house. 

"  And  if  he  is  "  said  Henry,  with  an  effort,  bringing  his  angry 

husky  voice  to  a  laboured  jocularity  of  tone  "  what  'a  the  odds  ?  '* 

He  crossed  to  Amy»  and  takin;;  her  from  Emma,  who  instantly 

saw  tliat  all  peril  was  over,  gave  her  an  awkward  hug  or  two,  and 

old  her  not  to  cry— he  could  not  have  hurt  her. 

'The  hurt's  nothing"  sobbed  Amy,  whose  crimsoned  cheek, 
however,  showed  that  the  blow  had  been  a  severe  one,  "but  I 
hoped — I  hoped — you  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  striking  pers — 
persons,  since  you  came  to  Aspen,  and  that  I  *m  afraid — you  '11 
— vou  'II  strike  mamma,  as  you  used  to  do." 

This   frank    declaration    mi^ht   have   proved    unlucky  for  the 
speaker,  but  Kate  retained  her  advantntrc,  and  by  another  look  to 
.Uie  wall  (an  acted  lie,  Miss  Kathcrine  Wilmslow,  and,  I  suppose, 
I  sin)  continued  to  intimate  that  another  eye  was  upon  them. 

'Nonsense,  child,  nonsense,"  said    Henr\*,  "you  must  have 
been  dreaming.     Dry  your  eyes,  while  I  go  and  see  whjit  the  Earl 
I      is  about/'     And  he  left  the  room,  and  (for  we  may  as  well  dispose 
of  him  at  onee)  went  in  search  of  his  patron.     .-Kfter  he  liad  wan- 
dered about  the  house  for  some  time,  Jameson  came  tu  him  with 
I      B  message  from  Lord  Rookbury,  in  obedience  to  xvhicli  Mr.  Wilms- 
I      low,  with  much  alacrity,  made  exii  from  Rookton  Woods  without 

Krther  leave-taking. 
For  sonic  time  after  his  departure  Emma  and  Kate  naturally 
cupicd  themselves  witli  consoling  their  sister,  and  deploring  the 
ndition  into  which  their  respectable  parent  had  brought  himself. 
nut  as  time  wore  on,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  his  return,  or  the 
Earl's,  the  young  ladles  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  at  last  agreed 
to  send  a  servant  to  their  papa.     This  was  a  sensible  resolve,  but 
not  fated  to  be  carried  into  effect,  for  all  tlieir  researches  could  not 
detect  a  bell-handle  in  the  circular  room.    But,  they  argued,  there 
must  be  a  bell  somewhere  in  tlie  house,  and   Kate  undertook  the 
^^iscovery.     Her  travel  was  brief.     The  door  of  the  room  opened 
^Hj^  her  hand,  but  that  of  the  passage  which  led  from  the  gallery  to 
^^he  apartment  they  occupied  was  fastened  from  without.    They 
were  prisoners. 

Then  they  almost  begim  to  be  frightened.  Still,  Kate  and 
£mma  had  plenty  of  sense;  and  it  speedily  occurred  to  them, 
that  their  father,  in  going  out,  had  secured  the  door  by  mistake, 
or  in  caprice,  and  must  release  them  in  due  time.  Amy,  however, 
was  by  no  means  so  easily  calmed,  and  grew  hysterical,  and  inti- 
mated her  belief  that  they  had  been  lured  into  a  dreadful  tower, 
and  were  to  he  starved  to  death,  and  stay  there  until  they  became 
akeletonx.  And  the  child  dwelt  upon  the  word,  and  repeated  it  in 
a  way  which  had  a  painful  significance  fur  her  sisters. 
i  Kate  grew  indignant,  and  determined  to  clatter  at  the  outside 

^^door  until  she  attracted  somebody's  attention.  But  on  trying  it 
Hfehe  found  (hat  she  could  make  very  little  noise,  the  dour  being 
thickly  padded,  obviously  that  the  cliambcr  to  which  it  Wd  vfti-^lvt 
be  us  quiet — eren  when  the  house  shou\(l  \ife  IvjiX  ol  NvwXat* — ^«i\'w* 
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wayn'ard  proprietor  could  desire.  She  gave  ap  the  idea  in  demir, 
nnd  ht-r  next  was  to  seek  for  tlic  machinery  by  wliich  the  karl 
had  shown  t!ie  rose-coloured  windows. 

"I  knon*  whereabouts  the  contrivance  lies,"  she  said,  "  forvhen 
Lord  Rcnkhury  touched  it  the  second  time,  I  laid  my  fork  in  the 
direction  to  wliich  his  hand  went.  Let  me  see — where  vas  1 
sitting?" 

And  Kate  proceeded  to  fix  upon  a  spot  in  the  wall  wbere  ahe 
was  certain  the  handle,  or  spring,  was  placed.  But  all  hem- 
searches  failed  lo  discover  it. 

♦•If  you  found  it,  dear,  there  would  be  no  use,"  said  EmtiMy 
"  for  I  noticed  tliat  tlie  windows  did  not  open." 

**  They  would  break,  I  suppose,"  said  the  ener|retic  second  chUd 
of  the  house  of  Aspen.  "  llowever,  if  wc  cannot  make  our*dv«» 
heard,!  su|)po£e  we  can  only  wait  in  jmtience/'  And  they  did 
wait,  beguihng  the  time  with  cnnjectures,  and  with  assurance*  to 
Amy  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  having  been  left  there 
to  perish.     Perhaps  papa  had  gone  lo  sleep  off  the  wine. 

Evening,  however,  drew  on,  und  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ffill 
upon  one  side  of  the  dome-light  glass  roof  of  the  room.  Hie 
girls  became  weary  and  silent,  and  poor  Amy  actually  subsided 
into  i\  disquiet  sleep,  ruffled  by  start  and  sob.  Dusk  approBcl>(d| 
but,  just  as  the  room  was  growing  gloomy^  a  figure  entered  it 
Kate  sprang  to  her  feet  in  an  instant,  but  there  waft  no  great 
cause  for  alarm.  Their  visitor  was  an  exceedingly  respectable  and 
respectful  looking  female  servant,  of  a  BU{)eriijr  order,  who  begged 
to  know  whether  she  might  attend  the  young  ladies  to  thdr 
rooms. 

"  Our  rooms !"  said  Kate,  astonished.  **  Pray  where  is  papft — 
Mr.  Wilmslow?  Will  you  please  to  ask  Mm  to  come  to  us  ^ 
rectly,  or  show  us  where  he  is? " 

**  He  has  gone  out  with  my  Lord,  Miss,  but  his  directions  wen 
that  I  was  to  attend  you,  and  see  that  you  had  everything  yon 
wished  for." 

"A  Ktmngc  time  to  ^'o  out,  in  the  country,"  said  Kate.  "Did 
you  undtTfitand  when  he  would  return?" 

''He  did  not  say,  Miss;  but  Jameson  mentioned  something 
alxiut  a  late  breakfast  to-morrow,  so  lie  ia  probably  coming  over 
in  the  morning." 

"  Leaving  us  here  for  the  night,"  exclaimed  the  two  girls  ;  and 
Amy,  awakened  by  the  voices,  sat  up,  and  gazed  wildly  about 
er. 

"Whati//  mamma  think  has  become  of  us?"  said  Ennaa, 
piteously. 

"Your  mamma,   Miss?"  said  the  female,  as  if  taking  a  roe. 
*'  Mr.  Wilnislow  wrote  her  a  letter,  and  it  has  gone  otf  three  hours 
^1^  by  a  messenger  on  horseback." 

**  Oh,  if  she  knows  where  we  are,**  said  Emma,  "  a  great  weight 
is  off  my  mind  ;  but  it  is  the  strangettt  thing  I  ever  heard  of" 

Strange  or  not,  it  did  not  appear  to  the  girls  that  they  had  any 
choice     Night  was  coming  onj  auA  Onc^j  vsw^  ^vi^^mit^  m^v^^oRa 
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liome.  All  tliat  they  cnuld  do  was  to  follow  tlieir  gaide,  who  crossed 
tlie   room,  opened  a  door  opposite  to  thnt  of  the  ontrnnce  and 
■o  constructed  as  to  seem  pait  of  ihe  wall  and  to  elude  obscrvnUon. 
It  opened  into  another  short  passage  which  led  to  two  small,  but 
pretly  apartments,  in  one  of  which  was  a  single  bed,  mu&lined 
and  nuted,  and  tricked  out,  rather  after  the  fashion  of  a  poetical 
upholsterer  than  an  artist,  and  in  the  other,  two,  of  similar  dainty 
ftdomment.     Candles   were  placed  in  each  room,  lighted,  from 
which,   of  course,  the    young    ladies  knew  that   there   must  be 
■Tiother  communication   with  the  house,  but  they  could  not  see 
it.     Their  attendant,  after  making  her*iclf  as  useful  as  ibcy  seemed 
inclined  to  permit,  inCotmcd  them  that  her  name  was  I'carse,  and 
that  she  was  ordered  to  be  in  constant  waiting  upon  them,  and 
withdrew  into  the  circular  apartment.    Kate,  remembering  the  bell 
dilcmnin  hastened  after  her,  and  to  her  exceeding  surprise  found 
the  room  illuntinnted  with  soft  lightsent  from  without  through  a  rim 
of  ground  glass  which  ran  round  between  the  walls  and  the  dome 
— and,  to  her  stilt  greater  astonishment,  that  the  table,  with  all  its 
varied  contents,  had  utterly  vanished.     She  stood,  for  a  moment, 
ji      gazing  at  the  changed  aspect    of    the    apartment,    when  light 
^ftmshed  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  table,  rearrfttigcd  with  a  jier^ct 
^B£ttle  dinner,  complete  to  the  finger-glass,  rose  once  more  to  its 
^n)1acc.     It  had  not,  of  course,  been  intended  that  she  should  see 
^^this  process.     And,  for  some  undefinable  reawm,  it  produced  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  sensation  in  the  girfs  mind.     She  had  heard 
of  such  contrivances,  or  at  least  read  of  them,  hot  could  not  re- 
member that  such  boards  had  ever  been  surrounded  by  the  best 
class  of  company. 

"  One  of  Lord  Uookbury's  fancies,  I  suppose,"  she  said,  de- 
scribing the  incident  to  her  sisters,  **  and  he  thinks  it  will 
amuse  us," 

k"  Perhaps  our  beds  arc  on  the  same  things,"  said  Amy  solemnly, 
and  at  tnidnight  wc  shall  descend  into  some  grim  charnel-house 
nd  be  left  there  for  ever  and  ever." 
o 
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**  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense,  darling,"  said  Emma. "  You 
Id  not  even  know  what  a  charnel-buuse  is.     I  wonder  where  you 
cauffht  hold  of  the  word." 

'■Where  did  the  Veiled  Prophet  take  Zelica  from  the  dance ?** 
said  Amv.  shuddering.     "Did  not  the   dead  people's  eyes  glare 

lUt "" 

Be  quiet.  Amy,"  said  Kate,  anxious  to  break  off  the  train  of 
ideas  upun  which  the  child  had  fastened,  "  and  just  snap  my  brace- 
let for  me,  dear,  will  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Amy,  taking  her  sister's  pretty  arm  between  her 
own  hands,  and  calmly  adding,  "  A  snake !  Ah  t  wc  shall  have 
plenty  of  snakes  down  there  in  the  pit.  How  they  will  wind  in 
and  oat  among  our  bones !" 

Kmma's  distressed  look  at  hearing  the  child  pursue  this  singular 
theme  nearly  set  Kate  off  cn,'ing,  but  she  controlled  her  agitation, 
the  three  relumed  to  the  other  room,  where,  witli  the  aid 
f  another  discovery  they  made,  namelY,  a  coWttUuw  QWni^-a.  »sA 
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portfolios,  chosen  as  if  for  such  visitors,  the  evening 
though  heavily,  and  PcRrsc  reappearing,  and  having  no  tidings 
Mr.  Wilmslow  beyond  a  decided  assurance  tliat  he  would  not  be 
seen  that  inght,  they  retired  early,  and  at  Amy's  express  desire,  to 
the  same  room,  where  Kate,  as  the  most  valiant  of  the  |wrtTf 
occupied  a  solitary  couch.  Amy  nestling  to  sleep  ia  the  anoa  of 
her  elder  sister. 

How  their  mother  ])assed  the  night  is  not  upon  reeord. 

The  raiti  descended  heavily  the  following  morning,  which,  U 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  day  Carlyon  left  town,  in  ol>e<lience 
to  Mrs.  Wilmslow's  summons.  Pearse  was  duly  in  attendAncCj 
but  there  was  no  news  of  Mr.  Wilmslow. 

"But  where  is  Lord  Rookbury?"  demanded  Kate.  "  It  is  T«ry 
singular  that  he  has  never  been  near  us  since  he  left  the  room 
yesterday.     Is  lie  in  the  house  ?" 

"  We  never  venture  to  know.  Miss,**  was  Pearse'a  reply.  "  If 
my  Lord's  bell  rings,  it  is  answered,  and  it  has  not  rung  to-day. 
The  Lord  help  anybody  who  should  go  into  his  Lordship's  room 
before  it  rings/* 

"  Why,  lie's  worse  than  Blue-beard,"  plumped  out  Amy. 

*'It  is  not  for  me  to  say  so,  Miss,"  replied  Pearse;  "  but  le< 
anybody  offend  my  Lord,  and  it  '11  be  more  by  habgrab  than  good 
cunninpness,  if  that  party  gets  off  easy." 

The  bit  of  fmlois  occasioned  some  speculation,  and  after  break- 
fast, Kate,  who  had  been  considering  for  some  time,  said  to 
Kmma — 

"  I  shall  trust  to  my  habgrab,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  explore 
the  house.  W>  are  certainly  not  going  to  be  kept  here  any 
longer."  And  she  rang  the  bell,  Pearse  having  sliuwn  lier  its 
artful  concenlraent — an  ivory  plate  forming  one  of  the  Pompcian 
flowers  on  the  wall.  Pearse  came,  and  Kate  signified  her  wish  to 
be  conducted  to  the  conservatory. 

*'  Certainly,  Miss,"  said  Pearse,  "  I  will  get  the  Vey."  And  she 
left  the  room.  An  hour  passed,  and  she  did  not  return,  nor  were 
all  the  indi^;nant  girl's  performances  on  the  ivory  plate  of  tite  least 
avail.     And  the  outside  door  was,  upon  trial,  found  to  be  lucked. 

"  This  is  very  curious,  Kate,"  said  Emma.  "  It  looks  as  if  we 
really  were  prisoners." 

"  It  is  something  more  than  curious,"  said  Kate  with  a  flashing 
eye.  "  It  is  an  indignity.  Ah  t  something  occurs  to  me.*'  And 
i\'ith  a  light  and  hasty  foot  she  went  back  to  the  chamber  in  whic^ 
they  had  slept.  Nothing  had  been  touched  since  they  left  the 
room. 

**  Eroraa,"  she  said,  returning,  "we  will  not  bear  this.  Perhaps 
mamma  has  never  been  informed  where  we  are.  Something  in 
the  way  that  woman  spoke  made  me  suspect  her.  It  is  now  loid- 
day,  and  no  news  of  papa.  Let  us  leave  the  place.**  The  young 
lady  spoke  in  a  low  but  determined  voice. 

"  It  is  just  what  I  stiould  like  to  do,"  said  Emma ;  '*  but  how  on 
earth  to  get  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  guarded  on  everv 
Bide:* 
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**  It  is  very  shocking  to  have  to  try  a  trick  "  said  Kato,  "  hut 

tli^re  is  no  help  for  it,  for  here  we  will  not  stay.  That  servant 
will  not  come  back,  perhaps,  until  night,  and  then  we  are  just 
vhere  we  were.  It  is  all  most  strange,  and  I  do  think  we  ought 
nut  to  submit.  While  pana  was  not  quite  himself,  it  might  be 
forgiven,  but  now  we  tiw^t  return  home.  The  first  thing  is  to  get 
out  of  these  rooms.  Oh!  if  they  were  not  all  lightt'd  from  above. 
But  1  have  a  plnn.  You  two  slay  here,  and  talk  and  laugh,  for 
1  hare  some  notion  that  we  may  be  listened  to.  Do  not  come 
to  Die  on  any  account." 

And  she  stole  very  quietly  into  the  bedroom  which  they  had 
not  occupied,  nnd  concealed  herself  in  a  very  nrtful  manner,  crouch- 
ing between  the  gaily  bedizened  bed  and  the  wall  near  which  it 
stood.  Her  patience  was  rather  severely  tried,  for  an  hour  must 
have  elapsed,  and  Kate  still  continued  in  her  hiding-plnce,  but  at 
last  she  was  rewarded.  She  distinctly  beard  the  tread  of  some 
one  in  the  adjoining  bedroom,  which  the  new  arrivcrhad  evidently 
come  to  arrange. 

"Then  the  tioor  is  in  that  room,"  said  Kate,  "and  yet  we  could 
Jiot  find  it.  Now,  if  she  sees  me  she  will  not  go  out,  and  if  I 
require  her  to  show  me  the  door,  we  shall  have  a  scene,  and  be 
defeated  after  all.     .\h  !  here  she  comes.     AVbnt  a  pretty  girl !  " 

The  pretty  girl  in  question  came  stealthily  into  the  room, 
glanced  round  it,  but  did  not  see  Kate's  bright  eyes  glenming  at 
her  through  the  muslin.  She  tripped  forward  to  the  passage,  and 
^silently  drew  a  bolt,  thus,  ns  she  supposed,  preventing  the  young 
ladies  from  coming  to  their  apartment.  But  pretty  girls  will  be 
curious,  and  having  drawn  the  bolt,  the  young  servant  paused  to 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  prisoners.  Kate,  in  her  conceaU 
ment,  instantly  suspected  that  this  was  the  case,  and  darted  from 
her  lair,  and  into  the  room  in  which  they  had  slept,  just  in  time  to 
hnd  a  second  liiding>place  before  the  servant  returned.  The  latter 
went  rapidlv  ibrough  her  work,  and  at  last  Kate  VVilmslow  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  her  open  the  door  of  the  room.  A  large 
looking-glass  was  hung  against  it,  in  a  way  calculated  to  disarm 
suspicion  that  the  outlet  was  there,  and  it  swung  into  the  apartment 
with  the  door,  as  the  girl  opened  it.  **  ])ut  if  she  shuts  it  again,** 
thought  Kate, "  and  I  do  not  know  the  secret." 

Where  she  had  crouclied  for  the  second  time,  her  head  was  just 
within  reach  of  one  of  the  toilette  tables.  The  girl's  back  was 
towards  her,  and,  quick  as  the  thought,  Kate  snatched  a  small  china 
bottle  from  the  table,  and  flung  it  with  all  her  force  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  It  crashed  against  the  wall,  and  fell.  The  pretty 
country  girl  brought  out  an  unmistakable  oath,  and  rushed  to  see 
what  had  happened — another  moment,  and  our  light-Huibed  Kate 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  secret  door.  Without  pausing  to 
listen  to  the  wonderment  of  the  domestic  as  to  whence  in  the  name 
of  All  Blazes  the  china  t-ould  have  fallen,  Kate  skimmed  along  the 
gallery,  and,  taking  the  first  inviting-looking  door,  found  herself  in 
the  principal  drawing-room  of  Rookton  Woods.  This,  Uc\y;e\«T  .^ 
was  not  what  she  wanted,  and  atter  a  Ta\i\A  ^Vauc^.  vX  \\\^  xc^'a-v 
VOU  JLVA'ir.  \.v 
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nificcntly-furnished  room,  Kate  turned  to  leave  it.  But,  «s  «l»e 
(iid  so,  there  rose,  over  the  hack  of  a  lafije  loun2;inK  rluiir,  the 
sroBllcst  and  most  fuiry-like  face  she  had  ever  seen,  ai>d  a  chiU's 
voice  xaid — 

"  You  jnst  stop.     You  *re  die  girl  with  the  big  eyes  that 's  to 
love  with  St.  Bernard." 


chaptbh  XXX. 

A    PIT,    AND    Hl$   BACESRS. 

Thb  command,  and  still  more,  the  charge  which  followed,  cer- 
tainly brought  up  pour  Kate  in  an  instant^  and  the  eyes  to  which 
the  allusion  had  tlius  hccn  made,  opened  widely  enou<;h  to  justify 
it.  And  then  the  speaker  glided  from  the  large  chair  and  con- 
fronted the  runaway.  Heedful  readers  will,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  re- 
member the  fairy-like  little  girl  who  roused  Mr.  Carlyon  from  his 
slumbers  in  the  library,  and  who  now  stood  before  Kate  Wilms- 
low,  costumed  with  less  elaboration,  but  not  with  less  care  than 
when  she  ]>reseitted  herself  to  Bernard  in  all  the  miniature  splen- 
dour of  a  full-tlrcss  toilette.  She  was  in  white,  her  high-mvU 
frock  terminated  at  the  neck  by  a  delicate  little  frill,  a  blue 
girdle  and  ivory  burkle  nt  her  tiny  waist,  and  her  fair  hair  se- 
cured  by  a  loii^  golden  comb  which  went  round  the  hack  of  tJM 
head,  and  branched  into  ornament  at  the  temples — it  looked  like 
an  undress  coronet.  Unwelcome  as  was  the  apparition,  Kate  con- 
fessed to  herself  tlint  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  chnruiin?. 

**  Well,  child,"  proceeded  the  little  ladv.  gaaing  up  into  Kate** 
face.     "  Are  you  looking  for  the  parson  r** 

"  Looking  for  whom,  dear,"  said  Kate  Wilmslow,  more  as- 
tonished than  before. 

**  The  parson.  Because  he  is  not  here,  and  1  think  that  yon 
mi^ht  wait  until  he  is  sent  to  you.  How  you  do  stare  I  But  papa 
was  right,  and  you  have  beautiful  eyes.  I  shall  kiss  them — sit 
down  here."  And  rather  imperatively  pushing  Kate  to  a  couch, 
Lurline  sprang  upon  it.  lightly  as  a  bird,  and  brought  her  hps  lo 
the  eyes  of  her  new  ocquaintnnce. 

"And  now,"  said  Kate,  smiling,  "please  to  tell  me  who  tou 
are?" 

"  Me  !**  replied  the  child.  "  I  am  somebody — everybody — any- 
body. You  may  call  me  Lurlinc,  or  anything  else,  you  like.  But 
what  have  you  Jared  to  come  out  of  your  room  for  f" 

"  And  is  it  the  custom  in  this  house  to  lock  Indies  up  in  a  par- 
ticular room,  and  call  it  daring  if  they  come  out  ?" 

**  Ladies,  no.  But  we  locked  up  the  bride  and  her  bridesmaids 
until  they  were  wanted,  and  1  slionld  very  much  like  to  hear  how 
Tou  escaped.     I  suppose  you  bribed  one  of  the  servant*." 

"  Indeed  I  did  not,"  said  Kate,  rather  indignant  than  amused  at 
the  precocious  worldlincss  of  the  sugi^estion. 

"Then  tell  me  how  you  managed,"  said  Lurline,  throwing  her 
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arms  muod  Kate's  neck,  nnd  Inyin^  her  check  against  that  of  her 
companion.  "Tell  me,  there's  a  dear,  and  I  won't  tell  anybtidv. 
I  swear  I  won*t.  Vieu  me  damne  !  There,  I  never  break  my 
word  when  1  say  that.    Now." 

"  O,  you  shocking  little  thing!  "said  Kate.  "Pray  don*l  sny 
such  wurds.  Du  you  think  I  would  not  betiei'C  you  if  yuu  made 
a  prcmiise  • " 

*^  Sacrfhteu,  I  do  not  know  why  you  should,"  said  Lurline. 
"  Why  should  I  keep  a  promise  to  you,  who  arc  one  of  my 
enemies." 

"  I  your  enemy,  dear  child  !'*  said  Kate.  "  What  nonsense  has 
somebody  been  putting  into  your  head  ?" 

"O,  is  it  nonsense  •"  retorted  Lurline.  "I  know  all  about  it, 
•nd  if  you  tliiiik  you  can  deceive  me  with  your  hypocriKy,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken,  I  can  tell  you.     Do  you  see  this  ear  ?" 

*yes  I  do,  and  a  very  pretty  little  ear  it  is,  with  a  very  pretty 
earring  in  it." 

**  Ah  I  well.  It  may  be  a  little  ear,  and  I  may  be  a  little  pitcher, 
but  I  can  hear  as  well  M'ith  it  as  if  it  was  as  big  as  Pearse*s.  So 
now  you  understand." 

Lurline*s  mingled  worldliness  and  cltildishnoss  puzzled  Kate,  who 
could  know  nothing  of  the  young  lady's  antecedents,  but  Kale  had 
business  of  her  own  on  hand,  more  immediately  pressing  than  the 
solving  the  problem  of  this  quaint  iitllt'  fairy's  character.  One  thing 
was  certain,  namely,  that  her  own  escape  having  been  discovered, 
and  by  sucli  an  observer^  it  was  ukcIcss  to  think  of  further  measures 
unless  Lurlinc's  co<operation  could  be  secured,  and  this  was  the 
next  thing  to  tr>'  fur.  And  Kate's  diplomacy  was  guided  by  an 
instinct  which  determined  her  to  go  straight  to  the  affections  of 
the  little  girl,  if  she  had  ariy. 

"  And  so  you  have  been  told  that  I  am  your  enemy,  Lurline  ?" 
she  said,  kindly. 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  replied  Lnrline,  nibbing  her  fair  soft  cheek 
Against  Kate's  with  a  caressing  action  curiously  at  variance  with 
her  words.  "Not  my  worst  enemy,  because  she  is  locked  up,  I 
suppose?"' 

"  Do  you  mean  one  of  my  sisters?'* 

"  Vou  know  verj-  well  tli»t  I  do.  Your  eldest  sister,  who  is  going 
to  be  Countess  of  Rookbury.     I  hate  her." 

"  And  you  hate  me  ?" 

"  I  hated  you  before  you  came  in,  and  I  shall  hate  you  again  as 
soon  as  you  are  gone,  but  do  you  know  I  don't  hate  you  !>u  much 
while  I  am  talking  to  you." 

"  But  1  want  you  not  to  hate  me  at  all,  nor  mv  sister,  who  is 
the  best  and  kindest  girl  in  the  world,  and  would  Iotc  you  very 
much  if  you  would  let  her,  and  so  would  I.*' 

"  Bless  you,"  said  Lurline,  giving  Kate  a  little  pat  on  tlic  cheek, 
**  it's  no  go,  dear,  none  whatsumever,  as  Pearse  says.  Wc  are  up 
to  the  move.  Of  course  you  will  try  to  smootli  me  over,  and  pet 
me,  and  make  much  of  me  for  a  little  wl\Uc,at\A\.VvtTv — cTac.  N^^ 
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are  prepared  for  all  that,  we  flatter  ourselves."     And  again  stielud 
her  face  to  Kate^s. 

What  i>  to  be  done  Mnth  this  per\*ertcd  little  being?  tfaoagfat 
Kate. 

**Lur1ine  dear,  I  won't  pet  you,  I  promise  that.  But  tell  me 
something.  I  suppose  that  if  I  and  my  sisters,  whom  you  tfaiak 
vour  enemies,  were  turned  out  of  tliis  house,  you  would  be  very 
glad?'* 

*' Well,"  said  the  child  thoughtfully,  "it  would  beagood  thinj; 
but  you  would  all  come  back  again,  so  it  would  be  no  great  good 
done,  ventrebieu." 

"No,  that  we  never  would/'  said  Kate,  very  emj)batically. 

Lurlinc  suddenly  twisted  her  face  into  a  singular  expression  of 
petulance,  and  sent  out  a  sort  of  taunting  sound. 

"Nyeigh  !"  she  siiid,  or  rather  uttered.  **  I  know  all  about  it. 
There's  a  mamma  in  tJie  case,  and  she  doesn't  like  ua.  and  would 
not  honour  us  with  the  match  if  she  could  help  it." 

"  It  would  he  a  happy  thing  for  you,  dear,  if  you  had  such  a 
mamma,"  said  Kate  earnestly. 

"  Aforliletty  you've  got  tejirs  in  your  eyes!"  said  Lurline, 
quickly.  "  1  did  not  want  to  make  you  cry — there — there,"  and 
she  kissed  Kate  with  real  feeling.  *'  Never  cry,"  she  added,  de- 
sirous to  give  useful  counsel  to  a  weaker  friend,  "  it  show  foUu 
where  to  hit  another  time.  You  should  bite  your  tongue  very 
hard,  and  then  you  can  always  keep  back  your  tears." 

"  Lurline,"  said  Kate,  "  we  want  to  get  away  from  Rookton 
"Woods  as  soon  as  wc  can,  and  you  may  he  quite  sure  we  shall 
never  come  back.  It  was  very  wrong  indeed  to  lock  us  up,  but  I 
have  managed  to  get  out,  and  1  am  determined  to  take  away  my 
sisters." 

"  That  seems  fair,"  said  the  child.  «  I  thinV  I  will  go  and  talk 
to — to  somebody." 

"  If  you  do,"  said  Kate,  who  guessed  in  what  quarter  the  poor 
child's  guides,  philosophers  and  friends  dwelt,  "  tlicre  will  be  no 
chance  for  us,  because  orders  have  been  given  that  we  shall  ht 
kept  here." 

**  Ah !  I  should  rather  think  they  had,"  suid  Lurline.  "And 
upon  yuur  soul,  now,  you  want  to  go?" 

"  Do  not  talk  about  the  soul  in  that  way,  dear.  It  is  a  very 
solemn  thing  to  talk  about  at  all.  But  I  assure  you  that  we  do 
want,  to  go.  .\nd  though  I  do  not  know  this  house  very  well,  I 
think  I  can  manage,  if  you  will  not  give  the  alarm." 

"  CraCy*  said  Lurline  "  it's  settled.     But  I  will  do  it  all  for  you, 

rtvery  bit  of  it,     I  will  get  you  off  in  style.     There  shall  be  no 

f^neaking  about  it.     I  will  do  it."     And  she  sprang  from  the  couch 

to  the  floor.     Kate  caught  her  by  the  sash. 

"Stay,"  said  Kate.  "As  soon  as  Lord  Rookbury  knows  that 
we  are  gone,  he  will  be  terribly  angry." 

"  Lord,  yes,"  said  Lurline,  prolatiely,  "there'll  be  battle  and 
murder  and  sudden  death,  and  all  snrts  of  pleasant  things.  There 
will  be  the  old  one  to  yuy  aud  uo  i£;\\.c\\\\vjt,>X\a.\.'*  i»vum.uJ* 
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"  Well,"  said  Kate,  "  you  shall  have  nothing  to  do  witli  it.    We 
want  to  go  very  miu-h,  hut  we  will  not  get  you  into  any  trouble. 
You  shall  not  he  srolded  by  Lord  Riiukhury." 
^     "  And  should  you  cnre  whether  1  was  acoldcd  or  not,"  demanded 
■  the  child,  "  so  that  you  not  away  ?  *' 

"  To  be  sure  we  should,  darling,  very  much,^'  aaid  Kate  :  •*  and 
we  fthould  be  very  unhappy  to  think  thnt  we  had  caused  it.  So 
you  shall  have  nolliiiig  to  do  with  our  j^oinj^.'* 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  arc  my  enemy  after  all,"  said  Lurline, 
throwing  lier  arms  around  Kate's  neck.  **  Your  sister  is,  but  you 
are  not-** 

"If  you  saw  my  sister,  dear,  you  would  not  say  so." 
"Oh,  but  1  have  seen  her.  I  made  Wilkins  brin^  me  into 
your  bedroom  last  night  when  you  were  all  asleep,  and  1  aau*  you 
all.  You  slept  liy  yourself,  but  the  ehild  was  witli  Krnmn.  1  was 
disappointed,  though,  for  I  wanted  to  sec  your  eyes,  aird  I  forgot 
that  I  could  not  see  tliem  when  you  were  sleeping.  Well,  now, 
look  here.  You  stay  where  you  are."  And  she  darted  from  the 
room. 

Kate  was  in  a  sad  state  of  suspense.  She  hardly  knew  whether 
she  had  gained  her  point  or  not.  She  had  produced  an  impression, 
it  was  true,  but  the  nature  of  Lurline  had  been  so  singularly  cul- 
tivated that  it  was  impossible  to  say,  not  only  how  manifold  a 
sower  might  be  repaid  for  seed  laid  therein,  but  whether  the  grain 
would  not  change  its  character  in  the  ground,  and  conic  up  some- 
thing else.  And  then,  though  the  immediate  business  of  escape 
was  the  subject  in  hand,  the  ehild^s  lirst  words  insisted  on  claimit)^ 
their  share  of  Kate's  perturbed  thoughts.  What,  had  the  secret 
she  had  hardly  dared  to  breathe  to  herself  been  made  the  common 
talk  of  Rookton  Woods,  even  in  the  servants*  hall !  Poor  Kate 
was  in  an  unenviable  state  of  bewilderment,  when  Lurlinc's  flying 
■  feet  were  heard,  and  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  room. 
I  "  I  have  been  with  Lord  Rookbur)',"  she  said.    And  she  seized 

^^.the  bell-rope,  and  rung  vehemently. 

^K    "  We  are  ruined,*'  thought  Kate.    "  But  I  will  not  return  to 
^Hthe  other  room." 
^H     A  servant  entered. 

[^  **  Lord  Rookburv  desires  thnt  the  Misses  Wilmslow''s  carriage 
I  may  be  bmught  round  immediately,"  said  Luiiine,  with  an  air  of 
unhesitating  command.  ""  Send  Pearse  here,  and  put  lunch  in  the 
library.  Can  you  drive?**  she  asked,  turning  to  Kate  as  the 
servant  moved  away.  "  If  you  can,  perhaps  you  will  like  to  do 
lo,  but  if  not  we  will  send  somebody  with  you." 

"Yes,*  said  Kate,  eagerly,"!  can  drive  very  well — a  little — 
quite  well  enough.*' 

"  Your  sweetheart,  St.  Bernard,  taught  you,  I  suppose,*'  said 
the  enfant  terrible:  but  Pearse  entering  at  the  moment,  Kate's 
bluah  passed  unheeded. 

"  Pearse,"  said  Lurline,  to  that  domestic,  who  looked  perfectly 
terrified  at  secintr  one  of  her  charges  out  of  the  ca^e,  "  i»q  to  lU«. 
■Miwe*  WilmsioxY,  and  say,  \vit\)  Wis  ljOTd%\\\\ts.  V\v\^<&«X\«.^^^^'«>i 
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that  lie  is  very  sorry  a  6t  of  the  £;out  prevents  his  coming  to  bid 
them  good  bye,  and  that  their  citrriage  is  at  the  door;  and  jom 
sluiw  tliem  down  into  the  library.  You  come  with  me.  Mm 
Catherine," 

PearsL",  accustomed  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  little  fairy,  with- 
drew, and  Larline  conducted  Kate  downstairs.  It  may  be  needless 
to  say  that  Emma  and  Amy  were  soon  with  them,  and  that  the 
lunch  was  scarcely  tasted.  Lorline  did  the  honours  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  especially  patronizing  little  Amy,  whom  she  en- 
couraged very  iwintedly.  The  carriage  was  announced^  and  Lur- 
line  took  a  stately  farewell  of  Emma,  who  wanted  to  kiss  her,  bat 
from  whom  the  child  drenr  back,  but  embraced  Kate  with  miieh 
warmth,  and  put  a  little  packet  into  her  hand,  begging  her  to  keep 
it,  and  think  of  the  giver.  As  for  Amy,  Lurline  merely  patted 
her  on  the  shoulder  with  n  matronly  smile,  and  insisted  on  puttiae 
some  cake  into  paper  fur  her.  They  entered  the  carriage,  «oa 
Lurline,  on  the  stejK  of  the  portico,  said, 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  allow  me  to  !>ay  to  the  Earl  that  yon 
forgive  him  for  not  being  down  to  see  you  off,  because  he  rea% 
feels  so  hurt  at  it." 

The  permission  was  readily  given,  and  they  drove  off,  with 
hearts  in  a  flutter.  But  Kate's  self-possession  came  to  her  aid* 
and  having,  as  usual,  ohser^-ed  the  road,  she  easily  made  it  out 
again.     They  were  soon  far  away  frum  Uookton  Woods. 

We  shall  have  to  follow  them,  but,  as  a  trifling  homage  to  the 
respected  unities,  let  us  here  insert  an  observation  or  two  which, 
one  hoar  later,  the  Karl  of  Rookbury  made,  when  having  aiifX>kio 
and  dressed  himself,  and  breakfa&tcd,  he  went  to  the  circular  roonif 
and  found  there,  not  the  three  young  ladies  from  Aspen,  ImC 
Pearse,  who  was  arrangins;  the  apartment,  and  Lurline,  wiio  was 
reading  an  exceedingly  fast  Palais  Royal  vaudeville.  Poor  Peara«, 
whose  terror,  when  she  found  that  she  had  lieen  mystified,  was 
hideous  rather  than  piteous,  had  evidently  a  belief,  founded  on  a 
prevalent  Glourestcrshire  story,  that  her  mildest  sentence 
be  that  she  be  carted  off  to  the  nearest  kennel,  and  tlung  to 
rai^int;  fox-houtids,  but  she  had  still  enough  of  woman  in  her  to 
shudder  for  what  might  happen,  when  Lord  Roukburj',  having 
heai-d  her  stuttering  story  through,  turned  to  Lurline,  and  looked 
at  her  hard  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Lord  Temporal, "  I  was  always  of  opinion 
that  your  mamma  was  the  coolest — the  most  infernally  deliberate 
liar  in  Europe,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  that  the  rising  generation 
is  likely  to  equal  the  virtues  of  its  predecessors — but"  (he  added, 
with  a  savage  look  and  %*oice,  under  which  even  Lurline  turned 
pale),  *•  don't  try  these  things  loo  often  in  my  house."  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  as  if  to  let  the  lesson  sink  in,  and  then  said 
pleasantly,  "  Now,  my  dear  child,  don't  let  the  day  slip  away 
withfiut  taking  your  ridel  Pearse,  you  goose,  order  Mademoiselle 
Lurline's  pony  I** 

The  Earl  and  his  child  mounted,  and  she  cantered  by  his  side 
for  some  distance,  when  be  aeul  te  V>tkcV  VwVv  \X\t  -^twiTO,   ^Vv^^, 
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striking  across  the  country,  ho  reached  Aspen  Coart  in  time  to  be 
Beatecl  wlicre  Bernard  Carlyun  fuund  him  in  company  with  Mr. 
AVilmslow.  Not  one  word  of  what  hnd  happened  that  murning 
did  Lord  Rookbury  see  fit  to  reveat  to  his  friend.  It  was  his  whim 
to  wait,  and  see  what  happened.  The  young  ladies  had  not 
arrived. 

Nor,  indeed  was  it  exactly  probable  that  they  would  speedily 
appear.  The  road  from  Rookton  Woods  to  Aspen  Court  wa» 
sixteen  miles,  crow  Hight,  and  the  single  horse  with  the  loan  of 
vhich  the  Earl  had  chosen  to  oblige  Wilmslow,  soon  discovered 
that  his  pretty  driver  was  not  one  auite  qualified  to  dictate  his 
rate  of  going,  and  accordingly  he  took  matters  his  own  wav.  It 
was  dusk  when  the  girls,  who  were  beginning  to  get  uneasy  at 
their  prolonged  journey,  were  about  six  miles  from  As]>en.  At 
this  point  there  was,  as  Kate  remembered,  a  toll-bar;  and,  on 
approaching  this,  they  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  toll- 
house,  a  cottage  of  some  size,  full  of  lights,  and  to  observe  several 
groups  of  men  lounging  about  the  usuidly  lonely  spot.  The  fact 
was,  a  fight,  of  some  local  ititerest,  had  taken  place  in  a  field  near 
the  neighbourhood,  where  the  Hogley  Pet  had  been  revenging  a 
previous  overthrow  received  at  the  fisls  of  the  Slogging  Stunner, 
and,  though  fighting  with  more  ferocity  than  sdetice,  had  cer- 
tainly done  his  work  like  a  Rriton  and  a  bniiser.  But  be  bad  lost 
the  fight,  for,  after  smashing  the  Stunner  into  the  most  unhand- 
some mass  of  livid  and  bleeding  flesh  that  ever  was  sponged,  or 
came  staggering  up  to  the  last  call,  the  Pvt,  exhauste<l  by  hit  own 
desperate  efforts,  slipped  on  the  crimsoned  turf,  and  his  blow  fell 
foul.  In  ccstacies,  the  Stunner's  parttzans,  from  whom  all  hope 
had  departed,  claimed  the  umpire's  inevitable  decision,  and  carried 
ofT  their  own  senseless,  but  victorious,  rufHan.  The  keeper  of  the 
toll-bar  had  been  much  interested  in  the  fight,  having,  unlawfully, 
sold  n  good  deal  of  liquor  to  the  congregation,  and  his  house  was 
just  now  occupied  chiefly  by  friends  of  the  Pet,  who  were  excited 
and  cxasperaterl  at  the  accident  which  bad  .snatched  the  laurels 
from  the  bull  head  of  their  man. 

Mustering  all  her  courage,  Kate  Wilmslow  drove  slowly  but 
teadily  on,  nor  was  any  particular  molestation  oifered  to  the 
'party  beyond  a  few  of  those  choice  cuttings  from  the  garden  of 
ribaldry,  by  strewing  which  in  the  way  of  their  betters,  the  lower 
clasttes  in  Kngland  love  to  compensate  themselves  fur  their 
inferiority  of  position.  But,  unluckily,  in  her  desire  to  extricate 
the  carnage  from  the  throng,  poor  Kate,  unused  to  travelling, 
forgot  the  ceremony  of  payment  at  the  toll  bar,  and  drove  through 
it.  The  keeper,  always  surly,  but  now  savage  between  liquor  and 
the  loss  of  some  bets,  was  standing  by  his  den,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  phaeton  pass,  with  intent,  as  he  supposed,  to  defraud  him  of 
his  dues,  than  he  roared  ferociously  to  those  around  to  stop  it. 
Too  glad,  of  course,  to  annoy  decent  people,  half  a  dozen  fellows 
immediately  clutched  at  the  reins,  with  as  many  coarse  shouts, 
the  liorse  was  nearly  thrown  upon  his  haunches,  and  the  cw:ria.^ei 
iorceci  athwart  the  rood,  before  tVie  in^Htcutd  ^iW  w^^^^twlya^ 
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the  nature  of  the  crime  tbey  had  cummittcd.  Up  came  tlie  v?At^ 
keeper,  and  in  nn  insolent  tone  demanded  wliHt  they  meant  by 
tryine  to  cheat  the  toll. 

"  \Ve  Imd  no  idea  of  clieating,"  said  Kale,  "but  we  forgot 
that  there  was  anything  to  pay  here." 

"  I  dare  say.  DeviUsii  likely,"  said  tiie  fellow,  with  n  brutal 
laugh,  echoed  of  course  hy  others  round  him.  "Well,  are  yon 
going  to  pay  at  all,  or  block  up  the  road  all  night." 

Kmma  and  Kate  put  their  hands  to  their  pockets^  and  to  their 
dismay,  discovered,  which,  indeed,  could  they  have  recollected 
themselves,  poor  things,  they  would  have  known  very  well,  namely, 
that  t])ey  had  no  money  whatever.  Of  course  little  Amy  h:ul 
none. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  man  tlireateningly,  "  I  want  my  money.** 

Katc*s  spirit  broke  out,  and  she  explained  Hrmly  enough,  tfiat 

they  had  cnme  out  without  money,  that  they  were  the  daughier> 

[of   Mr.    Wilmslow,    of  Aspen,  and  had  come   over    from    Lord 

'Kookhllry^s,  and  that  the  toll  should  be  sent  down  to  him  in  the 

morning.     The  man  replied  with  a  jeering  laugh. 

"  Not  to  be  done.  Uon't  believe  a  d — d  word  of  it.  Tried  to 
chouse  me  by  driving  through,  and  now  trying  to  gammon  lue 
with  a  pack  of  lies.  Come  from  I^rd  Rookbury's,  eh  ?  Likely 
three  gals  in  a  one  oss  phcatnn,  and  no  servant,  comes  from  there. 
Nice  Ijord  you  come  from,  1  don't  think.  What  should  you  say, 
Sammy." 

The  person  addressed,  a  thickset  debauched  looking  man,  in  a 
dirty  white  coat,  responded  promptly, 

**  I  think  the  best  thing  the  young  women  can  do,  is  to  get  out 
and  come  into  your  house,  and  then  we  can  talk  it  over,  with 
somethinL;  hot." 

There  was  an  applauding  shout  among  the  fellows  who  had 
now  collected  round  the  vehicle,  and  one  of  them  laid  hold  uf 
Kate*s  arm,  as  if  to  take  lier  from  the  phaeton. 

"  Dare  to  touch  nic,"  said  Kate,  extricating  her  arm,  with 
a  spirit,  which,  despite  himself,  daunted  the  man.  But  the  gate- 
keeper was  less  penetrable. 

"  Fine  airs,  by ,"  he  said,  "  hut  it  wont  carry  ofl'  cheating. 

You've  drove  through  my  gate  without  paying,  breaking  the  law, 
and  I  've  nine  minds  to  get  some  of  these  gentlemen  to  drive  you 
all  otf  to  gaol." 

"  But  is  there  nothing  we  could  leave — some  ornament — any- 
thing?" said  Kmma,in  extreme  terror.    "My  brooch — anything — " 

Kate  suddenly  remembered  tlie  packet  which  Lurline  had  given 
her.  She  tore  it  oi>en,  and  a  pretty  little  diamond  heart,  of  con- 
aiderable  value,  glittered  before  the  eyes  of  the  men. 

"Come,"  said  a  lean,  shabby  looking  person,  witli  a  keen  dark 
eye, "  that  looks  like  business.  I  think  if  the  young  lady  left  that, 
you  might  let  her  go  on.*' 

But  the  toll-man  was  in  a  d<^ged  and  impracticable  frame  of 
mind,  and  retorted  that  he  did  not  keep  a  pawnbroker's,  and  that 
he  would  liave  his  money  qt  nolKvu^. 

"  /  think  I  could  venture  to  Vend  x.\vc  \Ai'S  vVft  trotvc-^  ^^  >\v^V 
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affnir,"  raid  the  dark-eyed  man,  "which  wouid  make  evervtliing 
pleasant.  Hand  it  over,  my  dear,  and  let's  see  if  it's  real — people 
arc  so  apt  to  be  took  in,  in  this  wicked  world," 

"  O,"  sobbed  Amy,  ''if  Mr.  Carlyon  was  here." 

"  Mr.  Which,  my  dear?"  said  a  big  man  close  to  the  other  side  of 
the  vehicle.     He  liad  his  hands  in  his  pockets^  and  had  taken  no 

ft  ln'yond  looking  on. 

"  I  said  M  r.  Carlyon,  sir,"  said  little  Amy,  polite  amid  her  tears. 

'•  A  friend  of  ours.'* 

"Barnard  is  it?"  said  the  man  eagerly,  taking  his  hands  out 
of  his  ])ockets. 

"  Bernard,  sir,"  sud  Amy,  quite  brightening  up. 

"All's  one,'*  said  the  other,  running  round  and  clearing  his  way 
to  Kate's  wde  with  a  promptitude  his  heavy-  6gure  scarcely 
promised-  '*8tow  it  all,*'  he  said  peremptorily  to  the  toU-keepcr. 
"  Hand  that  back,"  he  added,  laying  large  hold  of  the  dark-eyed 
man,  {who  was  slinking  away)  and  extorting  the  diamond  heart 
from  his  dirty  hand.  "  Keep  your  heart.  Miss/'  he  continued. 
^  And  iicrc  *s  the  toll,  Master  Bowmudge ;  and  now  make  way  for 
" '  e  ladies,  you  coves  ahead  tlierc." 

"  And  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  take  it  from  you  ? "  said  Mr. 
Bowmudge,  insolently  "  What  then  ?  " 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  terms  in  which  the  otlicr  described 
what  Mr.  Bowmudge  would,  if  he  adopted  the  alternative  he  sug- 
gested, be  also  compelled  to  take,  render  his  rejoinder  inadmissible. 
But  it  provoked  the  tull-kceper  to  such  an  extent  that  he  swore 
furiouslv  that  the  carriage  should  not  go  on.  But  the  morale  of 
his  party  had  been  materially  diminished  by  the  formidable  acces- 
sion of  the  big  man  to  the  opposition,  and  several  voices  told  him, 
with  curses,  nut  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  but  to  take  the  money. 
He  was,  however,  juat  in  that  condition  of  do^ed  obstinacy  which 
is  so  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  one's  friends'  judi- 
cious advice.  He  seized  the  reins,  which  all  the  others  had 
abandoned. 

You  are  a  werry  sad  ass,  Bully  Bowmudge,"    said    the    big 

an,  almost  compassionately,  and  with  a  single  stmir;htforward 
ilow,  delivered  without  an  ettbrt,  he  knocked  Mr.  Bowmudge 
"•way  from  the  horse's  head  and  ever  so  many  yards  from  the  spot. 
The  other  got  up  desperately  savage,  and  actually  begun  to  strip 
for  6g))t. 

•'  Would  n't  be  pcrlite,  Bowmudge,  till  the  ladies  is  gone," 
said  their  protector  coolly,  '•  nor  werry  much  for  your  precious 
health  afterwards." 

A  horse's  hoofs  were  heard,  and  the  next  minute  up  came 
Bernard  Carlyon  at  a  gallop.  He  wade  out  the  group  round 
the  carriage,  at  a  glance,  and  scarcely  drew  rein  until  close  at  its 
side.  A  cry  of  delight  from  Rmnia  and  Amy,  and  a  thankful 
look  from  Kate  were  his  welcome.  Before  he  could  speak,  the 
big  man  touched  liim,  as  if  desirous  to  be  recognized,  and  then 

rned  away. 

"You  hercy  too?"  said  Bernard.    **  \  s\\OM\(iW\tWw\  *yMs«t 

/  had  known  it.      But  why  are  ^'ou  *to-p\iG^\'*  Vtv^^^'Caa, 
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girls.    Tlie  affair  was  explained  to  him  in  a  minute.     H«  txiracd 
wliite  with  anjrer. 

"  Where  is  ihe  fetlow  ?  "  he  said. 

Bowinudge,    not    looking    much  the  better  for  tlie  sUggerii^ 
blow  he  ]iad  received,  came  up,   incited  )>y  suiue  of  the  crowd, 
who  were  just  in  the  temper  to  enjoy  a  litllc  more  mischief. 
"Now  then?"  he  said,  confronting  Bernard,  with  a  scowl. 
"  What's  his  name,  "said  Carlyon.    "  Somebody  read  it  me  off 
the  hoard  there  ? " 

"  Betijauiin  Bowmudgc  is  liis  name,"  sud  tlie  big  txukB,  in  i 
low  voice. 

**  And  what  then  ?"  demanded  tlie  individual  spoken  of.  **  Wbo 
are  you?"  he  added  with  on  oath, 

"  A  friend  of  Lord  Rookhury's,"  said  Bernard,  "  whose  risiton 
you  have  hrutally  insulted.  Lord  Rookbury  never  forgives,  nor  do 
I.  In  our  joint  names,  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Buwmudge,  tbat  in 
two  months  you  shall  be  ruined,  and  in  six  transported,  and  I  bcc 
your  friends  to  witness  the  promise.  Pay  him  tlie  toll,"  he  adde<C 
giving  the  big  man  money.  "  And  now,  Mi&s  Wilmslow,  suppow 
we  drive  on." 

Kate  touched  the  horse,  and  the  carriage  went  forward,  Cvlyoo 
riding  at  her  right.  But  Bernard's  threat  had  driven  the  nififiM 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  the  ven^e  of  frenzy.  As  be  saw 
the  carriage  move  away,  he  uttered  a  wild  howl,  and  rushing  beiTore 
Carlynn's  horse,  again  seized  the  rein  of  the  other.  He  had  lietter 
have  let  it  alone,  for  the  punishment  he  had  previously  re. 
ceived  was  a  friend's  push  compared  to  the  chastisement  wkiek 
now  descended  upon  him.  Swinging  his  liunting  whip  over  bis 
head  Carlyuti  brought  tlic  thong  with  a  fearful  slash  across  the  face 
of  Bowmudgc,  wbo  in  the  extremity  of  his  pain  let  go  the  ran, 
the  only  ihnig  Carlyon  desired,  for,  pushing  his  horse  forward} 
he  effectually  separated  the  carriage  from  the  assailant,  and, 
desiring  K»ie  to  drive  on,  he  turned  upon  Bowinudge,  and, 
keeping  the  horse  prancing  round  him,  he  plied  liis  whip  ao  merci- 
lessly, and  with  such  precision,  tJiat  the  ruffian's  head  and 
shoulders  were  speedily  in  scarcely  better  condition  than  those 
of  the  champions  who  had  that  day  battered  one  another  for  hii 
gain.  Finishing  with  a  tremendous  downright  cut,  Bernard 
wheeled  his  horse,  and  hastened  after  the  carriage. 

**  1  have  taken  it  out  uf  somebody,"  he  fuund  time  to  »ay  to 
himself,  half  scoftingly,  "and  he  deserved  all  he  got.  But 
I  think  he  would  have  got  off  easier,  but  for  the  scene  at  Aspea. 
Justice  is  vigorous  when  the  judge  is  a  little  excited." 


!E  RICH  AND  THE  POOR. 

Tf  tliLTr  he  OIK*  great  trulh,  which  moro  than  all  others,  all  men 
iheorelically  recognise,  hul  iieaily  oil  practically  ignore,  it  is  this — 
**The  poor  ye  hnve  always  with  you."  Truly  they  are  always  with 
us.  East.  West,  North,  South,  in  Town,  and  iu  Country,  theru 
they  arc  clustering  around  us.  'I'hcir  sufferings — tliougU  wc  may 
not  care  to  see  theui,  are  always  slariug  us  in  tlie  face.  In  good 
years  and  bad  years — good  harvests  and  had  harvcsts^hcallhy  sca- 
iions  and  uoliealthy  seasons,. the  poor  we  have  a/u.-ay&-with  ua.  But 
it  is  only  somrtimeSt  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  that  we  re- 
cognise the  iact.  • 

An  earnest  writer  in  the  Times  newspaper  who  often  gives 
out  his  clear  trumpet -notes,  awakening  men's  minus  to  the  consi- 
deration of  great  qncslion.^  of  humanity — a  Christian  writer  and 
a  Christian  minister — has  recently  told  us  lliat,  in  these  <ia\s,  be- 
cause the  Cholera  is  amongst  us,  wc  arc  beginning  again  to  look 
into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  adopting  a  renewed  system  of 
ho  use-to- honse  visitation.  Truly,  this  system  of  house- to -house 
^-isitation  drags  to  light  many  painful  tnitJis.  Is  it  only  when  the 
Cholera  is  amongst  us  that  these  truths  ought  to  be  Inown  ?  We 
put  some  such  question  as  this  a  month  ago.  Tlie  Poor  are  just 
as  much  the  Poor  —  when  the  Cholera  is  not  amongst  us. 

This  is  a  very  transparent — but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very 
solemn  common-place.  To  sec  ihrovgh  a  thing,  too,  is  not  always 
to  see  it ;  and  the  very  transparency  of  the  fact,  iu  this  case,  seems 
to  hide  it  from  the  common  eye.  It  is  well  that  something  should 
be  done,  from  time  to  time,  to  render  it  a  httlc  more  gross  and  pal- 
pable. We  can  hardly  expect  that  people  should  volnnurily  make 
acquaiutnnce,  in  the  flesh,  with  scenes  of  misery  and  horror,  which 
the  said  flesh  shudders  to  contemplate.  It  would  be  very  instruc- 
tive, doubtless,  to  people  tenderiy  reared  and  carefully  educated, 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  rank  and  wealth,  to  fill  them 
with  the  belief  that  the  world  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  to  accom- 
pany ouc  of  the  **  house-to-house'*  visitants,  who,  in  the  Cholera 
times,  penetrate  the  recesses  of  squalid  poverty,  and  become 
familiar  with  sickness,  with  misery,  and  with  vice  in  all  its  most 
revolting  aspects.  ^A'^lal  lessons  would  be  learnt !  What  astound- 
ing revelations  would  be  made  to  the  silken  denizens  of  Bclgravia 
and  Tybumia  !  They  would  see  the  loathsome  outside  of  things. 
An  hour  or  two  wonld  suffice  for  that.  Bnt  there  is  always  "  a  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  though  it  takes  some  rime  to  penetrate 
to,  and  discover  it.  It  is  easy  to  discern  the  sufferings — easy  to 
discern  the  vices  of  the  Poor;  but  it  takes  longer  time  thoroughly 
to  understand  their  virtues. 

To  expect  people^beyond  the  exceptional  few,  who  are  worthy 
to  be  ranked  among  the  saints,  and  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  age — 
to  leave  their  luxurious  drawing-rooms  or  their  comfortable  libraries 
to  plangc  into  the  "pestilent  lanes  aT\d  Wt\%v^'   tiW^**    -^Vcx* 
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fever  and  Cholera  arc  stabled  nnd  stalled  knee-deep  in  6Uh  aiid 
odour  of  all  kiuds,  were  only  to  form  expectations  with  the  Ktamn 
of  difiappointment,  and  the  brand  of  folly  upon  thorn.  But  tliougo 
the  Mountain  cannot  be  made  to  jjo  to  Mahomet,  Muhornet  roar 
be  taken  to  the  Mountain;  and  ^ouie  knowledge  at  all  e^entsofthe 
auflcrin|,'s  of  the  poor  nmy  be  transplanted  to  the  luxurious  drawing- 
rooms  and  the  comfortable  hbraries  of  which  we  speak-  There  (in? 
those  who  will  not  see  such  tbini;s  in  their  Heshly  significaDce,but 
who  will  read  of  tliem  in  the  ]>riuied  page.  They  do  not  look 
quite  so  ugly  there  ;  and  there  is  nothing  contacious  about  them. 

This  is  it  sort  of  vicarious  house-to-house  visitation,  which  h 
not  without  its  uses.  Peoiilc  see  truths  in  this  way,  with  other*' 
eyes  ;  but  they  do  see  them,  nnd  such  seeing  is  better  than  total 
bhndness.  It  is  well  that  ihey  who  lie  softly,  dress  luxuriantly  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  should  be 
sometimes  vetuinded  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands around  them,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  own  lurdly 
palaces,  who  would  fain  eat  of  the  ciurabs  which  fall  from  tlidr 
table,  and  cover  lliemsehes  with  tlie  cast-olV  (^armenta  of  the 
lowest  of  llieir  lackeys.  Books,  therefore,  which  embody  these 
sad  tioiths  in  r^ticli  words  a.s  rich  men  will  care  to  read  have  always 
good  teaching;  iu  them.  They  may  not  have  such  an  eflccl  n\wa. 
us,  as  if  we  could  read  lliese  Injths  of  which  we  speak  thruu}j>h  a 
telescope  and  satisfy  ourselves  that  they  who  claim  our  sympathies 
live  a  few  thousand  miles,  removed  from  our  own  doors;  Mill,  as 
we  have  stiid,  ihey  may  du  something,  and  no  one  who  evokes  even 
one  heart-throb  of  genuine  earnest  humanity  has  written  wholly  in 
vain. 

We  have  oflcn  thought  whether  it  were  possible  to  display  in  a 
work  of  fiction  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  without,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibiting  the  cruelty  and  indifference  of  the  rich — to  awaken 
sympathy  on  one  side  without  exciting  indignation  on  the  other. 
That  there  must  be  poverty  and  suffering  in  the  world  is  certain; 
the  only  question  is  how  much  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity 
aud  how  much  is  of  our  own  making — in  other  words  to  what  ex- 
tent the  grovellers  in  the  dust  are  down-cast  by  God  or  down- 
trodden by  man  ?  It  is  not  pleasant  to  believe  that  every  man  is 
lifling  his  hand  against  his  neighbour  to  strike  him  down  or 
setting  his  heel  upon  him  when  he  is  down.  It  is  a  chilling  faith, 
indeed,  which  is  exacted  from  us  when  we  arc  taught  to  believe  in 
the  truth  of  those  time-honoured  words  "Aomo  hotnim  iupU4.** 
Is  every  man  a  wolf  to  his  neighbour  ?  Too  well  assured  that 
there  are  luauy  amongst  us  who  miss  our  opportunities  of  nell- 
doiug  and  grievously  neglect  our  most  obvious  duties,  we  still  can- 
not readily  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  there  is  nuthing  to 
be  looked  for  in  this  Christian  England  but  cnielty  and  inju&tice 
£rom  one's  neighbour — the  strong  ever  tyrannising  over  the  weak 
— the  rich  waking  the  poor  still  poorer  by  fraud  and  violence- 
lowly  merit  piuing  ever  in  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  only  brazen 
presumption  making  its  way  in  the  world — we  have  not,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  its  many  dark  p%^%,  so  ^«o.A  vW  ^ea.\.\iooV.  oClife. 
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Al^er  ail  this  grave  wriling  we  may  secin  lo  descctidf  when  we 
speak  of  "  the  last  new  novel."  Bm  it  is  the*  last  new  novel  that 
has  colled  from  us  ihe^e  remarks.  In  the  story  of  "  Margaret ;  or, 
Prejudice  at  Home  and  its  Victims."  we  have  as  solemn  utier- 
anccs — as  weighty  suggestions  as  these.  But  wc  somewhat  dilFer 
from  the  writer  iu  our  lulerprelalious  ofliuuian  life-  The  hook  is 
one  of  the  deepest  and  the  most  paiuful  interest.  It  is  true — and 
yt'l  ii  is  untrue.  It  is  the  worli,  seemingly,  of  one  still  young, who 
has  5t;en  much,  and  suffered  much,  and  thought  much,  whose 
jouniey  through  life  has  heen  a  painftd  pilgrimage  over  sharp 
ttoncs,  and  through  deep  wnlersand  amidst  hriars  and  thorns.  It 
is  the  autobiography  of  one  whose  trials  have  been  very  great- — 
but  it  lifls  this  peculiarity  about  it ;  namely,  that  all  Margaret's 
sufferings  are  the  results  uf  mauV  injuslicef  and  nut  htr  snlfcrings 
alone,  hut  those  of  all  with  whom  she  is  connected.  There  is 
souiclhnig  very  chilling  in  tlie  view  of  life  which  is  here  taken. 
If  the  picture  be  a  true  oue,  man  is  indeed  to  man  a  wolf;  und 
there  is  no  other  refuge  for  Poverty  but  Bedlam  and  the  Work- 
house. The  Rich,  it  would  seem,  arc  ever  devouring  the  P<tor ; 
and  uflliction  meets  with  no  solace  save  from  iheafHictedJidpIess- 
ncss  no  aid  except  from  those  who  are  weak.  That  the  Poor  are 
rich  in  charities  to  the  Poor  we  admit.  That  the  Rich  arc  oft- 
times  neglectful  of  their  duties  we  admit,  too— but  the  Author 
of  *•  Margaret"  has  stricken  Dives  with  too  nnspiiring  a  huud. 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  much  truth  iu  the  hook,  li  is 
true  in  its  parts  ;  but  it  is  hardly  true  as  a  w  hole — the  incidents 
illustrative  of  what  the  author  calls  the  pi*ejudiccs  of  the  Kichp 
press  so  thickly  upou  one  another.  The  world,  indeed,  is  hardly 
so  bad  as  it  is  here  described.  Kven  in  liingland  there  are  noble 
hearts  and  generous  natures,  and  the  essence  of  true  Christianity 
is  to  be  found  sometimes  in  high  places.  That  they  arc  lo  be 
found  in  low  jdaces,  too,  we  admit,  with  a  glow  of  pleasure. 
There  is  nothing  nobler  than  the  readiness  with  which  ihe  poor 
help  the  poor,  and  nothing  more  beautiful  than  souiu  of  the  pic- 
tures in  '*  .Margaret"  of  these  helpings.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one 
of  many ;  it  needs  no  introducliuu  : — 

**  We  stood  before  Jem's  tquslid  cellar.  It  was  under  a  mariDCslor?  shop, 
ant]  we  dcsceiidcil  to  it  hy  three  dirty  steps.  My  grandfather  kiio<:l(«l  at  the 
door,  and  opened  it,  just  as  a  very  furlorii-looking  woman,  fluttering  in  ram, 
came  ftirword  from  the  interior.  '  He  *s  there,  poor  creeier,'  fraid  the  woman. 
jKiinting.  on  our  Inquiry,  to  where  Jem  lav,  Imddled  up  on  a  heap  of  straw. 
■  I  *ve  just  stepped  in  to  clean  up  a  bit :  for  he  '»  a'most  Kifil,  an'  nobody  to  look 
arter  him.'  \  ihoui;ht  struck  nio  nt  the  moment.  Does  He.  who  is  no  respec- 
ter of  persons,  dive  into  these  dens  of  filth  and  squalor  in  flearcli  of  poms  of 
great  price,  and  find  them? — hearts  like  this  womnn's.  for  Instance,  in  ilie  right 
place?  It  was  only  a  passing  idea,  that  heaven  would  be  more  desirable,  if  the 
company  were  thus  select.  *  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  look  after  him  a  little,' 
»id  my  grandfather.  '  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  the  woman ;  *  it  cumes 
nut'ral  to  us  poor  folks  to  help  one  anotht^r.  God  help  iis,  if  ic  want't  so.  I  'I) 
step  in  again,  Jem,  presently;  and  now  you  jist  get  up  and  be  talked  to;"  and 
with  a  delicacy  of  feeling  that  showed  in  her  as  well  as  it  would  bare  done  in  a 
duchess,  the  forlorn  creature  walked  out.'' 
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Nov,  Una  ve  sav  ix  reiy  trae ;  awl  it  u  tmlli  pleonnt  to  eon- 

But  wbal  are  wc  to  ihmk  of  the  fttroog  eoatrast,  wlk^ 

>  onij  a  ^e^r  p&gcn  later  in  tlte  book  ?     It  may  be  nmt  i  ■■wj 

■isB  iliat  Mar^arpt  obtains  a  situation  as  "  conpnwoa*  tt 
TboQieof  .Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Bonloft — wealth/  people  vrillmut  cMU* 
rm,  liring  in  St.  John's  Wood.  The  gentleman  is  cnurale«diig 
after  an  attack  of  gout,  and  the  lady  is  out  shopping.  Marf^ret  b 
reading  to  Mr.  Bonlofl  in  "  a  new  Comic  Anou^l,**  at  which  he 
iaagb«  heartily.  Sudrlenty  he  eiclainis."!  say,  bttle  Pawn"  (bt 
bad  a  hahii  of  giving  pet  names  to  erery  one)  **  give  me  a  ^aia  •( 
wine.  Moonfacc  (his  wife)  won't  be  home  to  lanch,  and  we  mott 
enjoy  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can.     What  shall  we  haver** 

**  I  s»|!}*psteij.'*  continues  tlie  nutntiiographer,  "  fcreral  dtchf*  chat  I  karv 
he  wBi  partial  to.  *  Cooler  shnll  wnrm  us  that  hare  soap,*  he  »akt ;  'jut  ihf 
thine  for  thif  raw  diy.  Skip  into  the  kitrhf^n.  Wkc  a  titxle  &«n  as  y«a  art  md 
tell  her.'  1  went  inco  the  kitchen  and  delivered  the  newagc.  On  imt  mars 
I  {blind  Mr.  Bontofi  ^tandiog  whrre  1  left  him.  on  the  henrtfa-ffa^  vwfa  hW  back 
to  the  fire ;  but  hi^  tisiuin}'  imihng  face  wore  a  vrnthful  expfvaaion  ;  Iw  wtmad 
indeed  in  loo  great  a  rnge  lo  <>pciik,  nnd  pointed  with  his  hand  to  ooe  ofthewla* 
dows.  There,  in  the  mUhi  nf  the  haar-frofit  that  hardened  the  ^oundi.  sad 
whitened  over  the  barehranrliev  and  the  ererfrreciu, exposed  tn  the  hiitnj  MaicaDl 
the  iiicleiiient  &ky,  »iood  a  mi«erablv-clad  woman  and  two  half-naked  cUHdsea* 
ail 


shivering,  and  all  castina  a  i»uie  uppealiiij;  look  upon  Mr.  Boatoli,  as  be  la 
riated  over  ihe  fire.     '  Isn't  this  too  bad'^'  lie  ciclaim>?d,  in  a  state  of  eusle* 
meat;  'isn't  it  dreadHil  ?      Anytliing  like  this  happooing  at  Laure!  Grove! 
Good  God  !'     I  ihoui^lit  In'a  horror  was  occa^tioned  by  the  conteniplatiaD  of  to 
much  niiserVt  and  that,  if  only  for  his  own  comrort,  he  would  be  comprised  is 
pre  somtihini^     *  Sltall  I,'  I  commenced — 1  was  about  to  say.  'shall  1  go  ooi 
And  (peak  lo  them?*  biiL  lie  interrupted  me  hastily,  '  Of  course— to  be  snf* 
dircrtly.     Tell  John  to  iftke  a  horsewhip  to  ihera.     Bless  my  life!"  he  eoa- 
linued,  rin<^in|>  the  bell  violently  i  '  wliat  an  infliction  this  is  !  what  can  tie  tb« 
menntnt:  of  it  ?  '  The  meaninf;  seemed  pretty  clear  to  me ;  but  w  hat  he  Itad  toil 
conftued  me,  and  I  stood,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  wlieti  John  eiiicrcd — *  WbM 
nrr  yun  all  .-ilmut?*  said  Mr.  Rontofi,  again  pointing  to  the  window.    *  Wtuu  da 
t  ninititiiiii  a  Iodi;e  for?     Look  there,  sir.'     *  Lor'a  nicrcy.'said  John,  in  evidrtf 
diimity.  *  hnnr  did  they  come  anear  ? '     He  di&ap[)cared  hke  a  shut,  and  1 1 
saw  him  outside,  driving  the    Poo""  creatures  before  him.     'Give  me  i 
pluss  of  wine,'  said   Mr  Bonioft,  'this  is  enough  lo  spoil  a  man's  app 
u  munlli.*" 

Now  wc  hope,  nnri  wc  believe  that  this  picture  is  ool  quite  as 
true  as  the  preceding  one.  The  contrast,  vigorously  executed  as 
it  iH.  is  extremely  painlul.  ^m 

TluTC  is  cxcellcul  sliifT  in  the  author  of  "  AIar;;arct.^  Amoi^^| 
the  niiiuy  trodden-donn,  hut  deserring  people  in  lliis  story  o^^ 
**  Margaret,"  there  is  a  poor  author — a  Mr.  Graham — driven  by 
(Jisappoitunienc^  the  unkinilnesK  nf  the  world,  and  the  constant 
si};ht  of  his  sttlTering  wife  and  children — lo  Bedlam.  There  is  a 
poor  comic  actor,  who  visits  ihe  wife  and  children  in  a  poor 
Indging-house,  where  Margaret  and  her  prandfnthcr  are  locatec^ 
J^largaret's  syinpathie^t  are  keenly  excited,  and  she  asks  Uc 
Siiiiilison  {the  aetur)  if  nothing  can  bo  dune  for  poor  Graham. 

**  *  Mr.  SmithsoD.'  I  said,  '  considering  that  poor  Mr.  Graham  was  himirlTa 
author,  don't  you  think  that  some  of  our  popular  writers  would  help  hil^  wifr 
iinil  children  if  they  knew  how  de&lituic  they  were?"     Mr.  Smiihxon  turned 
me  with  a  twist  of  his  face  lUav  \iTOVug\\l  l\\e  Vu^<n  \\^^  oS  vw  cnk  wj  vAie. 
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thHt'i  your  ptmiculBr  kind  oT  wonlilp.  is  it,'  he  said,  *you  malt?  d^mi-grxls  of 
milhors.     '  No.  I  don't,'  I  laid ;  *  I  worship  nothing  human ;  I  have  litile  faith 

iu  liiimanitvniti-tgethcr.    I  only  sppak  of  this  as  n  pussibilit)'.*    '  EiniH.  Mi«s , 

vhat's  your  name?'  'Miss  Miirples,' wild  Mary.  '  Mi?ts  Marplcs,' coiiliiiiied 
Mr.  Smithson, '  you  *Te  the  right  sort  of  wisdom  to  b<-«;ni  life  witli.  D)strti).t  Is 
■aki  to  be  an  tinsrariou^  titiiig,  but  it  UTes  a  great  waste  of  ftflitij;.  Now,  as 
70UConri>Ue  that  autliors  ore  only  men.  I  can  come  to  the  point  at  unce  with  you. 
Ak  mitkor  rrveUing  in  fnnte  and  wealth  ii  not  the  sort  o/  man  tti  feet  for  t/cstiiu- 
tion,  though  he  can  afford  to  tay  a  deal  about  it  in  hit  boitki.  A  poor  devil  of  on 
author,  who  can  scarcely  live  himscirfrom  diiy  to  day.  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  sympathise  nnd  share  his  crust  with  you,  James  Graham,  a  writer  of  con- 
ctden^le  power  and  a  rery  voluminous  writer,  was  Htilo  known,  n»  \\k  name 
•eldom  transpired.  JVb  one  could  gain  an^  glory  btf  helping  AJm-^anuthrr  f;reat 
drawback  in  this  world,  wlierv  people  like  to  Lmve  their  good  deeds  known. 
Besicles.  there  are  hundreds*  and  the  few  tliat  will  help  caiinnt  do  much.  Well, 
the  lai^t  ii,  a  great  many  amon!;st  us  are  born  to  a  life  of  sulfering,  and  wc  must 
6ght  through  it  as  well  as  we  can.' " 

Dottbllcss,  in  the  last  scDtcncc,  tlicrc  is  a  world  of  Inilli.  A 
great  many  amongst  us  are  born  to  suffering.  But,  leaving  the 
general  for  the  particular  illustration  licrc  Mrt  forth,  we  cannot 
fa(>1p  queslioning  whether  our  author  has  hud  much  experience 
of  the  churacter  and  the  conduct  of  the  class  here  held  up  to  con- 
tempt—when  then,  indeed,  all  this  is  little  more  than  surmise. 
Now,  our  own  inipressiou  is  that,  iu  llie  llrsl  place,  such  cases  as 
that  of  James  Graham  arc  not  to  be  counted  by  **  hundreds" — not 
by  tens — not  even  by  units — that  powerful  and  voluminous  writer* 
are  seldom  or  ever  condemned  to  sec  their  wives  and  litUc  ones 
starving  before  their  eyes.  The  slar^'ing  author,  driven  by  nani 
and  suffering  to  Bedlam,  is  a  fiction  of  the  past.  AVe  do  not  be- 
lieve that  if  we  were  to  advertise  to-morrow  for  such  a  case  os  is 
here  said  to  be  one  of  hundreds,  we  should  be  able  lo  liiid  «nie. 
Id  the  next  place,  if  there  were  such  cases  lo  be  found,  we  would 
tindertakc,  on  the  otht-r  hand,  to  find  many  auUiors,  not,  perh:ips, 
revelling  in  wealth  and  fame,  for  very  few  are  ao  bUssed — but  en- 
jtiying,  as  llie  result  of  iheir  literary  efforts,  a  decent  competence, 
who  would  consider  it  the  highest  pvossible  privilege  to  bu  suffered 
to  administer  lo  the  wants  of  such  a  family  as  that  (»f  the  Grahams. 
A  powerful  and  voluminous  writer  of  good  character  is  seldom  or 
ever  in  these  straits.  Powerfid  writers  are  not  so  pli-nliful  that 
they  cannot  find  employinenl,  and,  if  they  are  industrious  at  the 
same  time,  they  arc  prclly  certain  to  be  able  to  earn  a  coniforlable 
independence.  At  nil  events  they  are  not  driven  by  want  and 
suffering  to  Bedlam  ;  and  their  wives  and  children  are  not  carried 
off  lo  tiie  poor-law  bastille.  If  such  things  have  happened,  the 
case  has  been  an  citccptional  one.  We  linow  more  of  antliurs  and 
authorsliip  we  suspect  than  the  gifted  writer  of  "  Margaret ;" 
and  we  assert  in*aU  sincerity  that  Mr.  Smilhson  docs  not  heic 
cDunciatc  the  truth. 

It  is  in  the  unvarying  picture  of  ihe  selfishness  and  heartless- 
ness  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  thai  the  untruthfulness  of 
"Margaret''  is  to  lie  found.  If  a  (cw  lights  were  thrown  in  here 
and  there  the  picture  would  be  more  pleasant  and  more  true. 

Il  may  be  said  that  there  arc  V^g\\Vs,  and  Uw\^  *,  \i>3\  v\\^^  w.^ 
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tltrown  in  ihe  wrong  places.  Tiiey  only  increase  the  diirVnvu 
of  thv  portrailure  of  llie  rich.  AVe  had  altnnst  ihoughl,  indeed,  at 
one  lime  that  the  auUiorwas  about  to  Hbow  that  ilie  do|irat-ity 
of  llie  rich  \6  confined  to  our  own  country,  and  that  in  othert,  u 
for  instance,  in  France,  a  belter  state  of  tilings  prevails.  Uat 
Margaret's  experiences  in  France  do  not  differ  much  from  hi-r  cx- 
|>erienees  in  Kngliiud.  All  the  virtue  and  all  the  iinsuirisbn^'fui  nf 
ihe  nation  arc  to  be  found  among  the  Poor.  Tlie  illiislratioumof 
French  Society  secoi  lo  be  intended  to  show  llial  there  is  lesB  pre- 
judice, less  frigidity,  le^is  exclusiveness,  less  hauteur^  among  Frradi 
aristocrats  than  among  our  own  ;  but  jusl  as  we  are  beginning  lo 
be  charmed  with  the  geniality  of  Alargurel's  new  friends,  we  find 
that  witli  all  the  pleasanlucsr  of  their  manners  and  their  geuenl 
atliacliveness  in  externals,  they  arc  rotten  to  the  very  c(Ho.  With 
the  inherent  tendency  to  put  extreme  caM-«,  which  is  the  besetting 
error  of  the  present  writer,  a  case  of  conjugal  infidelity  of  the 
worst  kind  is  represented  resulting  in  the  savage  tnnrdcr  of  the 
injured  wife, — a  case,  worse,  indeed,  than  that  which  a  few  years 
ago  ohlaiued  sucli  melancholy  celebrity  ihrougliout  Euro|>e.  in- 
asmuch ns  the  ]>aramour  of  the  murderer  is  little  more  ih^n  a 
child,  and  one,  loo,  atlianeed  lo  an  honourable,  noble-hrnrtrd 
man  ;  so  that  there  is  a  too-sided  wickechieKs  about  it  which 
did  not  appear  in  ihe  real-life  tragedy,  which,  doubtles*,  was 
in  the  writer's  mind.  lint  then,  as  a  set-off  to  this  again,  wo  have 
some  charming  little  piclnres  illuKtra'.ire  of  the  homely  viitnef  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  France — their  kindness,  iheJr  honi'siy,  ibeir 
lidelity — the  general  good  feeling  which  flourishc.'*  amongst  thtim. 
We  should  not  have  written  thus  gravely  and  reproachfully,  if 
we  had  not  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  work  before  us, 
— not  only  as  a  promise,  but  as  a  performance.  The  promise, 
indeed,  is  of  the  highest  order;  the  performauce  is  faulty,  but 
admirable.  UTiero  is  more  good  in  llie  world  ihan  the  atithnr 
of  "Margaret"  is  willing  lo  admit.  It  was  well  said,  the  other 
day,  by  a  pleasant  and  thoughtful  writer,  in  that  pleai'&Dt, 
thoughtful,  periodical,  the  Houxthold  H'ordx,  that  if  a  man  doc* 
his  best  in  life,  whatever  may  he  his  misfortunes,  he  will  find 
more  people  disposed  to  hold  him  up,  than  to  knock  him  down. 
Tiiis  we  entirely  believe.  We  Iniat  thai  ihc  author  of  "  Mar- 
garet" will,  ere  long,  believe  it  too. 
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MY  FIRST  ADVENTURE  IN  AUSTRALIA, 

A  TALE   OF   TWENTY  YEABS  AGO. 
BY   O.  C.  MUNDV, 
AUTHOR   or   "OCA   AKTirODia." 

'*  Thit  b  the  moat  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried  *  Stand '  to  a  true  man.'' 

SilAKSPERB. 

**Take  my  advice,  dear  Frant,  and  loiter  as  little  as  possible  at 
Sydney ;  for  you  will  spend  there  in  a  week  as  much  money  as 
Tuitid  keep  you  in  the  Bush  for  six  months,  and  would  suffice  to 
set  you  up  in  a  moderate  nhecp-fann. 

**  Leave  your  heavy  baggage  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  who 
will  forward  it  witli  my  annual  stores  to  Norambia,  and  get  to  us  as 
quickly,  and  as  httle  encumbered,  as  you  can. 

'*  Lodge  in  the Bank  such  funds  as  you  may  possess  orer 

and  above  the  sum  requisite  for  your  journey,  and  keep  a  bright 
look  out  on  Oie  road  and  at  llie  taverns  w.here  you  stop,  for  Black 
Bob,  they  say,  is  ou  tlic  Mountain  again,  and  a  greenliorn,  such  as 
you,  will  be  fair  game  not  only  for  bush-rangers,  but  for  others  in 
tliis  country  who  pluudcr  passengers  less  roughly  perhaps,  but  not 
less  surely." 

Such  were  the  concluding  sentences  of  a  letter  which  I  found 
awaiting  nic  on  my  arrival  at  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 

Let  me  now  succinctly  state  the  circumstances  which  carried  me 
to  that  Colony. 

Having  in  early  boyhood  lost  both  my  parents,  and,  in  niy 
twenty-third  year,  an  uncle,  my  last  remaining  relative  resident  in 
England — who  had  adopted  and  educated  me — my  mind  recurred 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  a  proposal  I  had  received,  somn  lime  pre- 
viously, from  a  distant  cuusiu  and  contemporary  of  my  late  father 
to  join  him  in  Australia,  in  case  Fortune  should  frown  on  me  at 
home,  and,  in  that  country,  either  to  fullow  in  one  of  the  tnwns  the 
profession  1  had  studied — namely,  Medicine — or  to  try  a  squatting 
adventure  in  the  pastoral  districts.  My  mind  was  soon  made  up. 
A  letter  was  di-spatched  to  Mr.  Fellowes  (for  thus  I  sliall  designate 
my  Australian  cousin],  announcing  at  once  the  demise  of  my  kind 
uncle,  and  my  determination  to  emigrate  without  delay  to  New 
Stuith  Wales.  My  preparations  were  simple  enough  ;  for  I  had  no 
property  to  dispose  of,  no  relatives  to  take  leave  ol',  no  sweetheart 
to  break  my  heart  about  or  to  weaken  my  resolve  :  neillier  had 
duns  or  bailiDs  any  terrors  for  one,  who,  if  poor,  had  always  been 
prondent  Fifty  pounds  paid  my  debts,  another  lifty  furnished  a 
moderate  outfit,  a  third  a  passage  in  a  packet  .ship,  and,  with  bills  for 
21(00/.  in  my  strtmg  box,  and  a  good  stock  of  health  in  my  frame, 
I  felt  that  I  wa&  about  to  commute  my  home  with  worldly  prospects 
by  no  means  contemptible. 

It  was  precisely  six  montim  after  the  date  of  my  letter  of  notice 
to  Mr.  Fellowes  that  I  made  good  ray  lauding  at  Sydney.,  atid  tuixwd. 
there  his  epistle  above  mentioned.   Having  tw^Missi  %vfL\»iftxv^^i(2vfc 
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of  marine  imprisonment  on  board  \he.  good  ship  **  John  Dohb«" 
I  will  not  deny  that  to  have  both  stretched  nnd  steadied  loy  leg*  for 
a  short  space  in  the  Anstmliim  metropolis  wonld  have  suited  mr 
tastes  exceedingly  well ;  nor,  indeed,  was  tht-n^  wanting  a  liospita- 
bU>  invitation  to  lliatent'Ct  from  themercanlilo  iirm  lo  which  I  had  ; 
been  recommended  by  my  relative. 

At  this  period  th«  colony  had  well  nigh  attnined  the  heyday  of] 
its  prosperity.     Its  progress  had  been  beyond  exaiuple  r^Mcl,  awi 
considerable  fortunes  had  been  acenniulated  by  tdtnost  pr^ry  one  ■ 
possessing  ordinary  enei-gy  and  capacity,  with  lU'wlcTat  'for 

a  foundation.  Some  pers<ms.  indeed,  predicted  (hat  i\  ^  ila- 
tion  and  unrestricted  credit  might  and  ought  to  fiud  a  preciprc. 
sooner  or  later,  in  theil  path  ;  but  *'  go  abend"  was  the  watchword 
of  the  day, —  aud  there  would  be  lime  enough  to  **  bold  bard**irheti 
ihe  brink  was  in  sight! 

The  Sydney  streets  were  filled  with  dashing  eqtiipagcs.  Ri^m 
parties  and  pic-iiies,  and  dinners  and  dances,  were  duiIy  incur- 
rences. The  shops  and  warehouses  groaned  with  cosdv  goodi 
and  expensive  luxuries.  The  wharves  were  crowded  with  ahap- 
ping. 

While  meditating  on  these  evidences  of  ihe  wealth  of  Sydoe*, 
youthful  srlf-reliance  suggested  that  h&re  must  be  n  favouraUe 
opening  for  me — whether  as  a  medico  or  a  man  about  towu,  and 
a  nicide  of  life,  be.sides,  mucli  more  amusing  aud  agreeable  ttian 
vegetating  with  the  gum-trees  in  the  Bush! 

'Ibis  was  precisely  tlie  reflection  which  bad  ruined  many  an  in- 
cipient immigrant  before.  "With  a  strong  effort,  therefore,  I  ihrrv 
it  to  the  winds  at  once,  and  after  three  or  four  days  of  active  pre- 
paration for  my  trip  into  the  interior,  I  made  a  (decisive  start  fur 
Nonmbla,  ray  cousin's  remote  homestead. 

My  plan  of  travel  was  to  lake  the  mail,  a  rough  sort  of  car,  is 
far  as  Bathurst,  a  town  about  V20  miles  from  Sydney,  directly 
inland,  carrying  with  me  a  portmanteau  aud  saddle  bags,  and, 
having  there  purchased  a  horse,  to  deposit  the  former  article,  and 
to  ride  the  rest  of  the  long  journey  with  llie  lightest  possible 
luggage. 

I  have  no  de^re  to  dwell  upon  the  journey  further  tlion  to  say 
that  two  armed  policemen  accompanied  the  mail  cart  on  tbia  oc- 
casion,  to  guard  ag^nst  robbery  in  general,  aud  more  particulariy 
against  the  possible  attemnts  of  the  notorious  Black  Bob,  who, 
some  days  previously,  haa  made  his  appearance  on  the  Blae 
Mountain  Road,  and  had  committed  divers  acts  of  spoliation,  the 
last  of  which,  on  accoimt  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  his  victim, 
had  been  accompanied  with  atrocious  violence.  No  one  appeared 
to  know  wbelber  this  dreaded  delinquent  was  an  Aboriginal  Ana-* 
tralian  or  a  negro  convict  at  large  ;  but,  as  one  of  this  latter  cIsm 
had  not  long  before  escaped  from  A'an  Dicmeu*s  Laud,  the  black 
bravo  of  the  Blue  Mountains  was  generally  believed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  African  runaway. 

We  reached  Bathurst,  however,  without  accident  of  any  kind 
more  serious  than  that  produced  upon  our  osseous  s)£teius  by 
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jolting  of  our  incomui odious  vcbicle  ;  and  here,  baring  puMishrd 
fuy  want  of  a  liorae,  the  pick  oi'  filly  was  given  me  by  a  nuij^libour- 
iog  breeder  for  five  pounds.  This  was  cheap  enoURb  to  all  np- 
ptiarancf — but  not  so  in  fact ;  for  tlie  beast  selected,  though  it  had 
been"  Iiandlcd"  and  "  backed,'*  and  was  "  quiet ns  a  lauib,"  belied 
its  cbanicter  so  flatly  before  I  got  clear  of  the  town,  that  I  sold 
niy  new  acquisition  on  the  spot  for  thirty  shillings,  and  purchased 
in  its  stead,  for  twenty  pounds,  a  regwlar-going  old  "  stock-hrirse," 
which,  starling  from  the  inn-door  at  a  canter,  would  have  kept  it 
up  for  a  week,  if  required,  or  even  permitted,  so  to  do. 

'I'hc  distance  from  Balhurst  to  my  cousin's  bcad-stution  may 
hare  been  about  one  hundred  miles,  to  perfonn  which  it  took  mo 
four  da)'s — whereof  one  was  wasted  by  losing  ray  way  in  the  Bush, 
and  being  compelled,  therefore,  to  bivouac  under  the  green  guni- 
"  ree.  Ou  this  evening  ray  old  horse  had  been  for  some  boms  in  a 
'most  obstinate  hnmuur;  nor  did  it,  until  too  late,  occur  to  me  that 
whilst  my  reason  had  been  guiding  ine  in  the  wrong  coui-sc,  the 
iiiF^tinct  of  the  quadruped  had  taught  him  the  light  one,  and  thus 
many  previou.s  houi-s  liad  been  spent,  as  precious  hours  often  are, 
in  a  combat  of  opinion  worse  than  useless.  The  comparative 
share  of  comfort  by  me  enjoyed  on  this  particular  night  was  due, 
it  must  be  owned,  to  my  charger's  better  intelligence,  llie  shades 
of  evening  were  fast  closing  in ;  the  forest  around  mc  seemed 
no  less  interminable  than  featureless:  nor  had  1  been  able  for  some 
time  to  trace  the  faintest  indication  of  a  road.  A  truly  cockney 
feeling  of  helplessness  weighed  upon  my  spirit,  when  I  refli'cted 
tliat  I  knew  no  more  than  a  child,  and  a  cnild  reared  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells,  how  to  "  camp"  fijr  the  night ;  nor  hml  I  ever 
made  a  fire,  in  or  out  of  a  grate,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

Abandoning  my  reins  in  despair  to  the  will  of  my  steed,  he  soon 
quickened  his  pace,  and,  taking  a  direction  widely  deviating  from 
mine,  in  a  few  minutes  liis  pointed  ears  drew  my  attention  to  a 
slender  volume  of  smoke  curling  up  among  the  distant  trees.  Ap- 
proaching with  caution,  I  found  that  no  friendly  cabin,  ns  I  had 
hoped,  was  there  to  receive  me.  The  smoke  ascended  from  a 
burning  log,  close  to  which  stood  a  sloping  "break-weather"  of 
hart  and  branches,  such  as  the  blacks  erect  in  their  migrations,  and 
beneath  it  lay  a  rude  bed  of  rushes  and  leaves,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  tenanted  for  a  night  or  two,  and  but  just  deserted. 

"  Any  port  in  a  storm,"  and  "  Go  further  and  fare  worse,"  were 
of  course  the  familiar  and  appropriate  proverbs  tliat  Hrst  suggested 
themselves  to  my  miiul ;  and  the  old  stock-horse,  whose  coimtc- 
nance  1  consulted,  having  rubbed  his  head  against  a  tree  and  given 
himself  a  good  shake — thereby  considering  himself  groomed  and 
stabled,  and  having  begtm,  with  an  air  of  perfect  content,  to  nibble 
the  grass — thereby  announcing  the  source  from  which  ho  expected 
his  forage, — I  felt  that  our  home  for  the  night  was  before  me. 
Greenhorn  as  I  bad  been  deservedly  styled  with  regard  to  Aus- 
tralian, and,  indeed,  to  any  rural  experiences,  I  had,  nevertheless, 
sought  and  profited  by  good  council  at  Sydney  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  my  journey,  and  was,  therefore,  so  fat  ^te^-axcd  fox  xqw^- 
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ing  it  as  to  have  brought  with  me  snme  tea  and  sugar,  bincuit  and 
bacon,  my  tin  pot,  blanket,  pi]>e,  tomahawk,  and  hobbles.  Al  i 
loss  for  water  my  fttecd  a^ain  befriended  me,  for  on  being  turned 
loose  he  proceeded  straight  to  a  neighbouring  water-hole,  and,  re- 
turning U'ith  a  wet  mnxzln,  solved  my  difficulty.  An  ormfid  of 
dry  wootl  soon  made  the  smoiddering  log  to  blaze  np  again ;  nd, 
helpless  as  I  might  be  —  and  imdouhtcdly  was,  in  less  ilian  n 
hour  1  had  refreshed  my  inner  man  wiili  a  pot  of  hut  tea  and  com 
grilled  bacon,  liad  smoked  my  pipe  to  the  great  comfort  of  mf 
ruffled  nerves,  and  had  put  myself  with  some  complacency  to  bc«L 
The  night  was  line,  sublimely  fine  ;  the  rushes  were  «ofl  enoo^ 
for  a  tirufl  traveller,  the  saddle  was  a  convenient  pillow — whvR 
none  better  was  attainable ;  the  Virginia  weed  a  powerful  seda- 
tive J — and,  in  short,  1  never  slept  suuuder. 

Rising  all  the  earlier  because  iho  mosqnitos  expedited  as  well 
as  sounded  my  reveille  with  their  tiny  trumpets,  I  prepared  mv 
breakfast  as  I  had  done  my  supper,  and  was  in  the  act  of  collect- 
ing my  simple  baggage  for  a  fresh  start,  when  on  lifting  the  saddle 
my  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  shining  object  beneath  it,  which,  uo 
inspection,  proved  to  be  a  massive  ring  of  eml>ossed  silver  having 
the  appearance  of  a  purse  slide,  and  near  it  lay  a  small  canvas  b«g, 
containing,  as  I  found,  two  or  three  large  leaden  bullets.  Thu 
discovery  led  me  tu  examine  more  closely  my  loflging  and  its  vi> 
cinity ;  and,  pursuing  my  researches,  in  a  thicket  hard  by  I  stum- 
bled upon  a  leathern  mail  bag  ripped  open,  while  around  it  a&well 
as  under  the  huming  log  were  strewed  several  letters  and  news- 
papers.  All  the  former  Itad  been  opened,  and  some  of  thiun,  from 
their  tenor,  had  evidently  enclosed  money  orders  or  bank  noteL 
In  a  black-bordered  epistle,  half  consumed  by  fire,  I  recognised 
my  own  letter  to  Mr.  Fellowes,  announcing  my  arrival  in  the 
colony  and  my  intention  to  join  him  in  a  few  days, 

It  was  clear  that  1  had  itiheritrd  fur  the  night  the  familiar  lair 
of  some  bu>-li-rangcr — the  formidable  Ulack  Bob  himself,  perhaps! 
This  thought  was  far  from  agreeable  ;  nor  was  I  much  reassured  by 
the  conscious  possession  of  a  small  double-barrelled  pistol — one 
of  thosu  popgun  toys  wliich  most  travellers  are  persuaded  br  dis- 
interested gunsmiths  to  purchase;  which,  in  no  instance,  have 
been  known  to  kill  or  wound  any  one  but  their  bearer  or  his 
friends  ;  which  are  snares  in  the  way  of  inquisitive  brats,  aud 
bugbears  in  the  minds  of  their  anxious  mothci^. 

llaviug  fastened  to  my  saddle  the  rilled  letter  bag  and  its  con- 
tents, I  proceeded  to  resume  my  journey,  without  any  more  distinct 
idea  of  its  proper  direction  than  that  aflbrded  me  by  the  sun, 
Tuniiog  my  back  on  the  rising  luminary,  1  gave  the  reins  to  my 
horse,  who  at  once  breaking  into  his  *'  bnsh-cantcr."  which  he 
maintained  for  about  an  hour,  at  length  hit  upou  a  beaten  track 
whereon  were  visible  tlie  marks  of  wheels,  horses,  and  oxen.  This 
was  cheering  enough, — and,  patting  the  ewe  neck  of  my  faiihfal 
steed,  1  pursued  confidently  my  journey  till  roid-day,  when  a  log 
hut  opportunely  appeared  in  view,  bearing  on  its  frout  the  glaring 
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untruth  that "  good  accoinniodatioDS  for  man  and  beast''  were  to  be 
found  on  thf  premises. 

Here  I  luarncd  that  my  consin's  honso  might  easily  be  reached 
on  the  following^  day,  and  that  I  cmild  liu  put  up  for  this  ni^'ht  at  a 
convenient  fami  about  iiftcen  miles  onwards.  The  landlord  of  the 
little  shebeen  house  was  absent,  but  tlie  mistress,  who  was  oh)  and 
had  legs  of  uneven  length,  promised  me  a  grilled  fowl  on  the  condi- 
tion  of  my  joining  in  the  chase  of  the  bird  which  was  to  compose, 
and  which  did  indeed  shortly  figure  in  the  shape  of,  a  'spatch-cock. 
The  old  woman  had  heard  of  the  robbery  of  the  mail  bags,  and 
had  moreover  seen  the  carrier,  who  described  the  robber  as  a 
tall  black  man,  who  took  him  so  greatly  at  disadvantage  that  ho 
was  unable  either  to  defend  his  charge  or  to  escape  by  riding  off. 
8be  consoled  me  in  some  degree  by  the  assurance  that  Black  Bub 
bad  been  since  heard  of  in  a  different  direction  from  that  I  was 
pursuing; — so  having  refreshed  myself  and  my  charger,  we  set  off 
once  more  on  our  way. 

It  was.  indeed,  lonely  travelling  !  For  the  last  two  days  not  a 
living  sold  had  I  seen  on  the  road  with  the  exception  of  the  bel- 
dame who  had  just  given  me  ray  luuchooo.  However,  the  track 
was  pretty  well  marked,  the  weather  lovely,  the  natural  objects 
novel  to  my  European  experiences ;  in  another  day  I  shotdd  be 
with  my  friends  ;  and,  with  the  thoughtless  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
high  health,  I  was  whistling  a  merr)'  tune  to  the  measured  and 
well-sustained  pace  of  my  steed,  when,  at  a  spot  where  a  fallen 
tree  compelled  me  to  pull  into  a  walk,  a  slight  noise  startled  both 
man  and  horse,  and,  in  the  next  instant,  my  left  foot  was  firmly 
seized,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  I  was  canted  from  my  saddle  and 
cast  to  tliH  ground. 

But  little  hurt,  I  sprang  lightly  to  my  feet,  when  a  tall  and  tawny 
man,  having  the  appearance  of  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Negro, 
coniVontcd  me,  and,  levelling  a  pistol  at  my  head,  commanded  nio 
to  deliver  my  money.  The  chance  of  a  rencounter  with  banditti 
bad  naturally  and  frequently  enough  occurred  to  me  during  my 
long  and  solitary  ride  ;  yet,  when  I  strove  to  form  some  plan  of 
action  in  case  of  an  attack,  my  tactics  failed  me,  and,  as  1  spurred 
onwards,  I  had  not  even  made  up  my  mind  on  the  grand  and  pri- 
mary piiints  whether  I  should  boldly  do  batde,or  ingloriously  give 
in  and  pay  my  footing,  should  the  occasion  of  option  supervene. 
The  question  was  now  brought  to  a  summary  issue. 

My  natnre  had  ever  been  placid  and  nnpugnacious  ;  I  was  un- 
skilled in  the  use  of  any  weapon  ;  I  had  nothing  of  the  knight- 
errant  in  my  composition.  My  pistol  rested  in  the  holster  in  ami- 
cable company  with  ray  pipe  and  my  spirit  flask.  I  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  redoubtable  black  bandit,  far  from  all  chance  of  as- 
sistance: 1,  therefore,  am  unable  to  account  for  the  uncontrollable 
impulse  which  drove  me  to  resist  a  fully-armed  and  desperate 
man,  myaclf  unarmed  except  with  the  stock  of  an  ordinary  hunt- 
ing whip. 

Be  it  as  it  might,  with  this  apparently  incfficicdt weapon.  I  st-cvvik 
with  aUmyhrce  at  the  outstretched  pisio\,'«\ue\\ft*SL.'^\Qpife^%a,\v^^'« 
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from  tlie  footpad's  grasp  ;  and,  ere  he  could  snatch  its  felJoir  htam 
hie  belt,  I  liad  thrown  myself  upoii  him,  aud  grasping  him  roand 
the  body,  ailer  a  brief  struggle  liad  borne  him  backwards  to  the 
curth.  Yotiug,  strong,  and  acttve,  I  now  caught  hitn  br  the  thraAt, 
and,  my  comago  rising  nnth  the  conscionsness  of  superior  perMNul 
vigour,  and  my  clulch  li;?liti?niug  accordingly,  after  a  few  ioefirctal 
clTorls  to  release  himselff  my  adversary  ceased  all  resistance  tad 
cried  for  mercy.  My  hand  cm  hiu  windpipe,  my  knct*  on  his 
breast,  wc  came  to  a  parley,  and,  recovering  hts  breath,  with  sud* 
dry  lulf-slifled  gasps  the  bravo  himself  proposed  the  condilioM 
upon  which  the  combat  Was  to  terminate. 

Almost  inartieidate  from  tlie  pressure  of  my  fingers,  lie  Dercr' 
ihelcss  with  equal  coolness  aud  readiness  drew  out  the  verbal  trva^ 
as  follows.  He  was  to  surrender  his  loaded  pii-tol,  the  only  ic> 
niaintng  firc-arm  on  his  persou,  and  I  was  to  release  hina  oo  kia 
solemnly  swearing  that  he  would  make  no  further  attempt  to  nra- 
lest  me  on  my  jourapy.  To  this  compact  I  assented,  with  tha 
sn])p1ementar}'  proviso,  however,  that  his  hands  were  to  be  lied  be- 
hind his  back  before  we  parted.  He  protested  that  he  fdiooM 
kStarve  in  the  Bush  if  his  anns  n'tre  bound ;  but  a  certain  expect 
'rion  that  crossed  his  swarthy  countenance  hardened  my  he-axi  t> 
this  appuul,  and,  removing  the  pistol  from  liis  belt  and  the  cravat 
from  his  neck,  I  quickly  secured  his  wrists  with  a  knot  which  I  had 
learnt  on  board  ship.  Then,  compelling  him  to  lise  atul  to  walk  be- 
fore me  until  1  had  reached  my  horse,  which  had  strayed  any  a 
few  yards,  I  mounted  and  bade  him  begt^oe. 

**  Good  night,  Mr.  K.,''  said  the  bush-ranger  with  a  grin, "  we  are 
quits  now  ;  1  spared  your  liJe  when  I  could  have  taken  it,  and  }'oa 
mine.     But  keep  clear  of  me,  for,  by  G— ,  1  will  not  b«  tarke 

toiledr 

"  Y(ju  know  my  name  ?"  1  inquired  wiih  surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  *'your  kind  letter  informed  me  of  that 
well  as  oftho  oppottmiity  I  should  have  of  making  yoiir  acqi 
ancc  on  this  road.  You  wl-i-j  at  my  old  crib  last  night,  aa  I  see 
by  your  letter  bag.  >Iad  y'.;u  found  me  at  homo  yoa  wotitd  not 
Itave  got  off  so  cae>ily,  for  we  were  two  there,  and  Long  Tooa  does 
not  stick  at  trifles." 

At  this  moment  tlte  cracking  of  a  twig  attracted  my  notice-,  oad, 
lookiug  through  the  increasing  gloom,  I  perceived  a  dark  figure 
creeping  towards  us  half  screened  by  uu  acacia  thicket — jusi  at 
tlie  spot  wlicre  the  robber  had  previously  pounced  upon  toe.  FaUy 
convinced  that  it  was  uu  frieudur  ally  who  was  enteriug  upon  tM 
^SCene,  I  stuck  spurs  into  my  horse's  sides  and  darted  awuy  at  fall 
speed — a  speed  not  lessened  by  the  whiz  of  a  ball  which  the  oew- 
comer  sent  after  me  with  no  indifferent  aim. 

On  reaching  my  hulling  place  for  tlie  night,  a  sinojl  farm 
lage  some  miles  further,  aud  cxamiuiu^  iny  [locket  pisiul,  I 
tlut  the  caps  had  been  removed,  and  recaJhng  to  mind  that  1  bad 
left  it  for  a  fi:xr  minutes  on  the  table  of  the  cabin  where  I  had 
lunched,  1  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  old  landlady  and 
hlack  Bob  were  confedevale%  Vw  Tiiv%c\awt,  »v\  >^ua  ^^^M^^una^ 
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tn  duty  and  liononrbomid— that  hononr  which  subsists  among' 

ievL'S— cousiduralely  drnwii  my  tt'uth  hcforc  action.  !^ 

The  horse  pistol  I  hml  taken  from  the  hush-ranger  was  a  heart'/'^ 
one,  yet  on  trying  one  of  ihtf  bullets  from  the  canras  bag  it  proved 
much  too  large  for  the  gauge  of  the  weapon. 

The  rcmahider  of  my  ride  was  performed  without  incident  o* 
accident  meritinp;  narration ;  and  by  Mxnset  on  the  fijllowing  day  " 
fottnd  tnyscif  comfortably  seated  at  the  tithle  of  my  father's  olc 
friend  and  cousin — warmly  welcomed  though  unexpected,  and  the 
nore  so  on  account  of  the  perils  of  the  journey,  from  which  I 
so  fortunately,  and  without  material  damage,  escaped.     Mr. 

Ilowus  did  not  fmi  to  compl:meut  and  congratulate  mo  on  mj-j 
prnwern  wHh  the  footpad — as^nrin;;  me  that  Black  Bob  had  nevet 
before  been  worsted.  He  added  that  this  man  had  some  rcdeem-J 
rog  poinU  in  his  character — never  shedding  blood  unless  resisted^J 
*or  even  using  violence  if  he  could  ;,'ain  his  ends  without  it ;  that  I 
he  had  been  known  to  perform  acts  of  Immanity  and  generosity;] 
nsually  kept  his  word  for  good  or  evil ;  and  was  so  clever  at  expe-J 
dients  that  he  had  never  yet  been  capturcdi  although  Mb  escape 
Ind  been  little  short  of  miraculous. 

Though  leagued  with  several  comrades,  the  black  robber  gene-  h 
rallf  "did  business"  alone,  and,  by  taking  his  victims  by  surprise,,'^ 
had  inrariably  succeeded  in  getting  all  he  wanted — their  money. 

My  friend's  remdence  was  a  simple  though  roomy  cottage  of  one 
story,  having  a  shingled  roof,  weather-boarded  walls,  and  a  long, 
fride  Tcraiida  supported  on  the  unbarked  stems  of  young  trees.    A  ^ 
lar;;o  garden,   abundant  in  Kuropean   fnrits  and  vegetables,  wasfl 
spread   out  in   front,  and  in  the  rear,  at  a  short  distance,  stood  a 
considerable    range  of  out-houses  adapted   to  sheep   and  cattle 
farming.     In  the  profusion  of  well-tended  ilowers  on  the  garden  i 
beds,  and  in  the  tmini'd  clusiciing  of  woodbines  and  wild  roscsj 
clematis  and  passifloras  around  the  e&paliei's  of  the  vcran<Ia,  thtfJ 
himd  of  wonwn  wns  unmistakcabl}'  betrayed  ;---aud,  indeed,  thafi 
exquisite  taste  of  Mary  FcUowes,  the  daughter  of  my  host,  whetherj 
m  hoTticuIture  or  other  elegant  and  innocent  accomplishments,! 
was  nut  to  be  dinpuled  or  ixcellcd.     Maiy  was  the  last  survivrnjl 
child  of  her  father  and  now  his  sole  companion  and  solace— fori 
her  tuoilrcr  had  hecn  taken  fmrn  him  many  years  befcirc.     She  waa  [ 
*C  this  time  jtist  eighteen,  and  as  lovely  and  lovcable  a  blossom  af  j 
w»s  ever  born  to  blush  lUiseen,  and  waste  its  sweetness  in  thefj 
Bush  of  a  new  aud  half  •civilised  country. 

hi  tlw  history  of  emigrants  to  a  distant  land,  especially  oniigtants 
of  a  higher  orrlrr,  there  is  commonly  sonie  primaiT  motive,  beyond 
mere  truant  disposition  or  urgent  financial  circumstances,  which 
fiiKilly  clenched,  if  it  did  not  originally  suggest,  the  measure  of 
expatriation;  and,  coold  the  truth  be  traced,  the  real  and  activo 
cause  would  ofieuer  be  fi>Mnd  to  rest  in  moral  or  sentrmcntal  im- 
pulse than  ou  mnre  taogible  nud  material  considerations.  Some 
disnppoiutuieut,  some  flight,  %omc  perhaps  f;;ncicd  wrong,  even 
an  itlle  word,  may  be  the  feather  wlneh  tnrns  the  scale  and  deter* 
mmea  the  iSife  of  a  family.     It  teas  one  'woti  ilft«,  \cOTmi  m*^ 
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father*8  friend  ronnd  the  globe,  and  fixed  his  deotiny  at  the  Anti- 
podes. 

Bom  of  a  respectable  mercantile  family  and  bred  to  tbc  sxmt 
profession,  acciaeut  tlirew  him  into  the  society  of  a  young  Udy 
of  higher  ancestral  pretensions;  and,  her  noble  and  wealthy  rel&- 
lives  scunil'ully  rejecting  an  union  so  unequal,  but  on  which  tbo 
happiness  of  two  lives  depended,  the  despair  inspired  by  iHi* 
cruel  (joreutul  iiat  urged  the  loviug  couple  to  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage. 

In  this  instance,  Time,  and  the  ordinary  dramatic  appeal  to 
the  svnipQtlitt-s  of  the  recusant  fattier,  failed  in  their  prescripUTe 
influence.  The  old  peer  was  inexorable — tuexorabk*  as  Dca  ~ 
himself  1  Registering  a  sulemu  vow  never  to  forgive  the  shanicf 
misalliance  of  his  daughter,  or  to  receive  the  rebellious  pair  u 
his  children,  he  drove  them  in  a  transport  of  rage  from  his  pre- 
sence and  his  anbctious.  The  commoner  had  his  pride  as  weU 
as  the  peer;  the  term  "misalliance"  proved  indigestible  to  his 
self-estcum  ;  further  liumilialions  followed  the  fintt  paternal  out- 
burst— embittering  the  social  position  of  the  rash  couple,  nnd 
depriving  that  palladium  of  British  hearts,  home,  of  it*  very 
spirit  and  essence— domestic  comfort.  The  thoughts  of  Charles 
Fellowes,  which  in  tlie  inconstant  humours  of  his  bachelorhood 
had  sometimes  vaguely  pointed  towards  the  colonies,  now  stood 
fixed  in  the  direction  of  emigration  ;  and  his  faithful  partner  for- 
saking and  forswearing  all  others  and  cleaving  to  her  husband, 
they  resolved  to  create  for  themselves  a  new  home  in  the  Great 
South  Land,  where  a  new  Euglish  race  were  already  growing  up, 
multiplying,  nnd  flourishing. 

The  united  properties  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fellowes,  promptly  con. 
solidated  into  money,  afforded  a  nucleus  whereon,  with  ordinary 
good  fortuue,  they  miglit  hope  to  form  a  handsome  competence 
In  less  than  a  year  after  the  question  of  quitiiiig  England  liad 
been  doubtfully  mooted  by  the  husband,  they  had  shaken  its  dust 
from  ufl'  their  feet  for  ever,  had  iraver»ed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  and  had  built  their  remote  and  sequestered  nest  in  the 
heart  of  an  antipodal  wilderness. 

At  the  opeuiug  of  our  narrative,  twenty  years  later,  we  6nd 
Mr.  Fellowes  a  widower,  and  father  of  an  only  child,  whowj  sole 
aim  cousisted  in  au  unremitting  endeavour  to  cheer  the  existence, 
and  to  fill  the  void  leh  by  her  lost  mother  in  the  heart  of  her 
surviving  parent. 

Such  was  the  home,  temporary  or  permanent,  as  I  might  select, 
ofibrcd  to  my  acceptance  on  my  arrival  in  Australia;  for  1  had 
not  been  many  days  at  Norambla  before  my  benevolent  relatire 
gave  me  the  option  to  become  a  partner  in  his  fanning  concerns, 
or  to  establish  myself  independently,  as  I  might  hereafter  iletenniae. 
It  was  easy  to  see  to  which  of  tliese  alteniatives  the  old  maQ*s 
wishes  pointed.  His  health  was  infirm,  his  afiairs  demanded 
active  supervision,  and  his  afTeclions,  1  really  believe,  yearned 
towards  me  as  though  he  had  re-found  a  lost  sou.  As  for  the 
sweet  little  Mary,  slie  had  bewailed  the  dviajLli  uC  tux  Quly  bcothar. 
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myself  had  never  been  blessed  with  a  sister,  and  I  fancy  we 
antici|>nted  with  mutunl  pleasure  the  establishment  of  a  fraternal 
connection  by  adoption,  with  all  the  duties,  privileges^  and  immu- 
nities of  that  endearing  tie. 


About  a  month  after  my  arrival  at  Nonimbla,  Mr.  Fcllowes 
announced  his  iuteutiua  to  visit  his  chief  uut-station  on  the  Lach- 
lan  Uivcr,  whither,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  to  accompany  him, 
my  object  being  to  instruct  myself  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
mysteries  of  squatting  and  the  avocations  of  a  flockmastcr.  'l*hc 
out'Station  of  Ultimo,  for  this  was  its  name,  and,  indeed,  its  nature 
also,  had  been  created  some  five  or  six  years;  and  althongli  the 
proprietor  had  annually  visited  it  at  the  shearing  season,  his 
aaughterhad  never  yet  been  there.  In  the  old  country,  it  would 
hardly  appear  credible  that  a  father  could  absent  liimself  for  weeks 
from  an  only  and  tenderly  nurtured  girl,  leaving  her  meanwhile  in 
ibe  sole  chorge  of  a  convict  couple ;  yet  such  was  the  case  in  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Fcllowes ;  nor  was  such  a  course  uncounnon  iu 
the  earlier  days  of  tlm  colony,  when  the  servants,  domestic  and 
agricultural,  were  almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  list  of  prisoners 
holding  tickets  of  leare,  or  restored  to  conditional  freedom  by 
servitude  of  their  sentences. 

Here  the  trust  was  not  misplaced ;  for  more  faithful  and  attached 
dependants  than  Job  and  Hannah  could  nowhere  have  been 
found;  and  stout  Stephen,  tlieir  son,  a  youth  of  twenty  and  a 
first-rate  bushman,  who  liad  command  of  the  "  fanu-hands  "  when 
his  master  and  Job  were  absent,  proved  a  vigilant  and  eflicicnt 
guard  over  his  young  mistress,  brave  and  incorruptible  as  his  own 
Scotch  collie. 

Another  hanger-on  of  Norambla  there  was,  deser^iug  of  notice, 
an  aboriginal  lad,  whom  Mr.  Fcllowes,  some  years  before,  had 
discovered  on  one  of  his  sheep*runs,  called  '^  The  Blackmau's 
Tlrush,^'  half  dead  from  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake  and  deserted 
by  his  tribe.  The  boy  appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  yeai"S  old,  a 
lean,  lathy,  supple  creature,  with  a  face  like  a  baboon,  a  head  like 
a  black  mop,  a  set  of  snowy  teeth  well  adapted  to  cannibalism, 
and,  withal,  faculties  so  quick  that  one  wotdd  have  thought  that  to 
the  reasoning  powers  of  the  human,  he  adtled  the  powerful  instinct 
of  the  brute  animal.  He,  too,  was  faithful  after  his  kind,  but  it 
was  a  desultor)'  kind  of  tidelity  ;  for  sometimes  he  would  fall  into 
a  fit  of  moping  during  which  any  species  of  labour  might  as  well 
have  been  expected  from  a  sloth  or  a  dormouse  as  from  him ; 
at  others,  more  rarely,  he  would  disappear  altogether  for  two  or 
three  days,  nor  was  it  possible  to  make  his  wild  mind  comprc* 
heud  that  he  had  no  right  so  to  do.  His  master  had  never  tried 
corporal  correction  upon  his  ebon  proUgC'y  but,  on  Stephen  once 
attempting  that  experiment,  it  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
Dingo*  (as  the  farm-people  had  named  the  foundling),  starting 
up  and  seizing  a  spear,  formed  of  the  stalk  of  the  zauthorea, 
tipped  with  bone,  hurled  it  at  him  with  such  force  and  precision, 
*  Dingo,  the  AustmAian  w'i\^  do^. 
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that,  had  it  not  struck  npon  his  belt,  he  mtist  hare  been  tnu- 
fixed  by  tJie  rude  weapon. 

Dingo's  chief  duties,  when  he  chose  to  perform  them,  were 
cutting,  sawing,  and  splitting  fire-wood;  his  chief  pleasnre,  when 
he  was  permitted  it,  was  to  assist  the  stockmen  on  horseback  in 
driving  cattle.  The  yotmg  sarage  had  soon  picked  np  horsemm- 
ship — his  lank  bowed  legs  giving  him  a  seat  wholly  independent 
of  saddle  or  stirrup.  He  was,  moreover,  nsefal  in  procuring  guu 
for  his  protectors. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  present  periodical  trip  to  Ultimo,  as  npon 
former  ones,  Mary  was  to  hare  been  left  at  home  ;  bat  on  my 
casually  inquiring  whether  she  would  not  prefer  accompanrriif 
her  father,  she  admitted  with  blushing  earnestness  that  notbii^ 
would  please  her  more.  The  ride  was  a  trifle,  she  sard,  obIj 
twenty-four  miles,  her  pony  cantered  like  a  rockinghorse,  and  she 
would  tjvite  enjoy  roughing  it  in  the  log-but  which  constituted  the 
dwelling-house  at  the  out-station.  A  man  and  his  wife  Tired  tliere 
in  the  capacities  of  overseer  and  hut-keeper — the  woman  a  Mj 
body,  who  could  officiate  as  abigail ;  and,  in  short ;  "^Do,  my  £uher, 
let  me  go  with  you  this  time,**  proved  irresistible  to  the  lonog 
parent,  and  he  consented. 

Stephen  was  sent  forward  with  a  dray,  containing  some  6ir 
articles  of  comfort,  and  to  make  preparation  for  the  first  visit  of  a 
lady  to  Ultimo;  and  on  a  fine  November  morning,  two  dars  later, 
we  started  for  that  place— Mary,  her  father,  and  myself  on  horse- 
back, Dingo,  who  came  as  a  volunteer,  on  foot,  a  cotton  shin  and 
trowsers,  a  spear,  a  woramerah  or  throwing-stick,  and  a  boomctang, 
comprising  the  entire  stock  of  his  personalries.  A  coujjIc  of 
bagf^age  horses,  well  freighted,  ran  loose  on  our  track. 

Tlie  country  through  which  we  rode  was  gently  nndulatii^, 
thinly  sprinkled  with  scorchcd-up  grass,  and  lightly  timbered  wiA 
the  several  varieties  of  the  Eucalyptus  or  gum-tree,  save  where 
occasional  savannahs  or  open  plains  widened  and  improved  die 
landscape.  During  the  meridian  heat  of  the  day  we  halted  for 
rest  and  refreshment  at  a  spot  offering  the  requisites,  rare  enoogb 
in  Australia,  of  shade  and  water;  and,  resuming  our  rido  as  the  son 
declined,  we  easily  reached  Ultimo  in  time  to  witness  his  gorgeous 
setting. 

The  out-station  was,  indeed,  of  the  very  plainest  and  humblest 
construction.  It  consisted  of  two  huts,  atright  angles,  built  of"  spft 
stuff,"  or  slabs  of  timber  wrought  only  by  the  axe,  and  roofal 
with  huge  flakes  of  bark,  such  as  any  good  bushman  can  in  afe» 
minutes  obtain  from  the  nearest  gum  of  sufficient  size.  Each  hot 
had  a  huge  chimney  of  hardened  mud;  each  was  divided  into  tiro 
rooms  with  clay  floors,  and  with  the  rongh  rafters  uncorcred  bj 
any  ceiling.  The  sitting-room  ftimiture  comprised  a  table  at  once 
rude  and  ricketty,  with  three  or  four  wooden  chairs  and  stool*) 
while  a  couple  of  mattresses  strapped  up  and  stowed  in  a  comer 
denoted  that  the  gewiXemew^exft  \.o  A^c^  \.Viexe.  The  lady's  borer 
was  more  UiTtuTioviaAy  aTTaui£«(\,^Qi\\.\^o^%\fe\^t'Kwtffl.^\xt\fcV«fer 
the  mattress,  and  a  XbvVcUe  taftAftiorcae^  c&>:Qa  «\ft.Tttaii.^iSa^V\fl^ 
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supported  on  trestles,  while  a  wool-bag  hung  before  the  iwo-pancd 
witwlow  by  way  of  curtain.  The  overseer  and  his  wife  occnpie-d 
tfae  second  cabin;  and  in  rear  of  tlie  two  buildings  of  hi^^her 
pretenKions  stood  a  range  of  sii)l  rougher  lenctmuls  c<in8tituting 
ihe  offices.  There  was  n  slociv-ynrd  divided  into  four  cmnimrt- 
zncnts,  and  a  small  fenced  paddock,  but  no  aiteinpt  at  garden  or 
caltivation  of  any  kind. 

The  site  bad  been  well  selected,  for  the  land  was  open  and  well 
gniMcd,  and  a  considerable  river,  fringed  with  the  pine-like  swninp- 
oakfbut  now  nearly  dry  and  broken  into  a  ob.iin  of  **  water-liob*s," 
ran, or,  more  properly,  stood,  nl  no  great  dist;iiicc  from  the  prtmises. 
The  flocks  and  licrds  browsed  orf-r  wide  pastures  extending  for 
sereral  miles  on  either  bank  of  the  stream,  until  the  '*  forest " — or 
sparelV'timbercd  tract — suddenly  leruiinated  in  an  im|)cn-ious 
**scmb,'*  which,  from  having  formerly  been  the  resort  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe,  since  dopavled  to  hunting  grounds  less  disturbed 
by  white  intruders,  had  obtained  the  nanio  of  the  Blackiuan's 
Brush. 

Ilt-rc,  backed  againiit  the  thick  scrub,  which  gare  shelter  to  a 
perennial  spring  of  nater,  was  lobe  found,  with  one  exception, 
the  most  remote  European  dwelling  within  or  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  colony, — a  rnde  cabin  of  wattle  and  clay,  in  which  lived  a 
solitary  slock-keeper  in  the  service  of  Mr.  FcUowes — a  prisoner  of 
the  Crovm,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  frontier  guard  lo  the  '"ruiiB,'* 
and  prevented  the  cattle  from  straying  into  ilie  scnib,  whicli  they 
were  apt  to  do  in  sidtiy  weather; — solitary  by  choice — a  chnracter 
not  uncommon  at  tlut  time,  who.sc  previous  history  and  past 
crimes  were  unknown  except  to  the  officials  of  the  Convict  dnpart- 
lufut,  and  who,  shunning  society  for  reasons  tir  feelings  of  his  own. 
bad  by  long  nh^nation  from  his  kicd  almost  lo.st  the  power  of 
language  r.nd  the  wish  In  nse  it. 

At  Noranibla  even,  Mr.  nnd  Miss  Fellowes  bad  no  neighbour  with 
whom  they  could  assuciate  on  equal  terms  nearer  than  a  1»ug  day's 
ride;  but  from  the  out-station  of  Ultimo  one  might  have  ridden 
fii\y  miles  iu  any  direction  without  tinding  the  faintest  tiidicalinn 
of  Lumiin  occupation,  with  tlic  exception  of  the  pnstoral  establish- 
ments of  Mr.  Ffllunes  himself,  and  of  one  other  individual,  ayoutig^ 
S4}naiter  on  a  small  scale,  whose  homesttyid  might  possihly  stand 
witliin  the  juris^liclion  and  be  subject  to  the  domicdiart-  visits 
of  the  Crown-land  Commissioner,  but  whose  lirc-stock  unquestion- 
ably fed  ou  postures  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Anglo-Saxon 
location,  and  where  the  intrusive  foot  of  the  Pale-face  bad  never 
before  trodden. 

Mr.  Clare — for  that  was  his  name — had  at  first  repelled  the 
advances  towards  acrpiiiintance  of  Mr.  Fellnwes,  and  had  rtjected 
his  kindly-meant  proposal  that  their  respective  wool-drays  should, 
for  security's  sake,  annually  travel  together  to  the  sea-port,  for 
ombarkatioD.  Having,  however,  just  a  year  ago,  accepted  a  day's 
bospitnlity  at  Nonimbia,  when  trarel-stayed  by  a  lame  horse,  his 
unsociable  hononr  appeared  to  unbend,  and  (com  that  Umc  ^.Vw. 
recluse  paid   oceaaioaal    visits   to  the   o\d  %c:xw\\e\£a.Tv    -axt^^  \v>& 
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daugliter,  when  his  avocations  brought  hiiii  into  tlieir  neiphbour- 
hood.  To  a  prepossessing  exterior  Mr.  Clare  added  pleasing, 
though  sonievhat  reserved,  manners ;  he  seemed  well  educated  and 
informed,  even  accomplished — for  he  was  a  proBcieut  on  more 
than  one  mufdcal  instrument,  and  a  clever  drafttiniuu  —  etching, 
more  especially,  with  great  sJiill.  In  si^eaking  of  himself  he  had 
laU'S  of  troubles,  and  dangers,  and  sorrows,  which,  from  Desdemona 
down  wards,  have  never  failed  to  interest  the  feelings  and  secure 
the  sympathies  of  tender-hearted  and  imaginalire  damsels;  nor 
urcre  lliose  of  Mary  Fellowcs  untouched  when  she  read  in  his  dark 
and  nino<ly  eyes  and  gathered  from  casual  gloomy  phrases  the 
general  disquiflude  of  her  young  neighbour's  mind. 

From  Ultimo,  ihf  sqnaltflge  of  Mr.  Clare,  was  in  a  direct  line  not 
more  than  twelve  miles,  hiil  ibey  were  separated  by  a  wide  Irftct 
of  swamp  and  ravine,  impassable  except  by  tliosc  familiar  with  its 
znaxes.  Owing  to  this  natural  frontier,  the  flocks  of  the  two  pro- 
prietors were  wiiliout  difhcidty  or  precaution  kept  apart,  and  there 
was, therefore, but  little  communicatiou between  the  respective  shep- 
herds. The  farm-servants  at  Ultimo,  indeed,  rarely  saw  2Mr.  Clart, 
and  heard  nothing  of  his  doings,  except  on  one  occa-^ion,  wlieo 
they  were  put  on  tlie  qui  rive  by  the  report  that  a  numerous  horde 
of  Blacks,  sweeping  across  the  country,  had  attacked  with  great 
furj'  the  homestead  of  the  young  squatter,  after  wantonly  slauwh- 
tering  or  mutilating  several  horses  and  calllp, — that  the  only  two 
servants  occupying  the  offices  had  almost  given  up  for  losi  ihcm- 
selves  and  tluir  master,  when  the  latter,  with  a  couple  ofinwellcr* 
who  had  arrived  at  tlio  station  the  night  befitre, sallied  out  bristling 
with  hi'c-arms  and  fell  upon  the  savages  with  such  impetuosity  and 
so  well-sustained  a  fusillade  as  to  drive  them  in  dismay  from  the 
Held,  ou  which  tliey  hft  n  dozen  of  their  tribe  dead  or  wounded; 
nor  dill  they  slay  tlieir  flight  or  recover  their  panic  for  several 
days  afterwards.  Indeed  it  was  owing  to  this  spirited  defence  and 
sortie  that  the  HIackman's  Hrush  and  its  vicinity  bad,  for  tbv  laxt 
three  years,  been  freed  from  these  troublesome  and  Ircacheroiu 
risitanis. 

In  talking  of  this  skirmish  with  my  cousin,  Mr.  Clare  made 
light  of  it,  protesting  that,  although  his  little  fortalice  was  well 
armed,  be  owed  bis  preservation  on  this  occasion  entirely  to  the 
accidcntjd  )>rc8ence  of  the  gallant  strangers,  who,  as  he  said,  were 
surveying  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  operalioni 
as  stock'owncrs  on  hitherto  unoccupied  pastures,  and  who  hod 
thus  oppoitunely  repaid  his  hospitality- 

At  Ultimo  our  days  were  employed  in  riding  round  the  different 
sheep  and  cattle  runs,  arranging  matters  for  the  approaching  season 
of  shearing,  and  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  properly. 
"When  Uic  weather  was  not  too  oppressive,  Maty  accompanied  us 
on  her  l>ony,  nor  did  she  confess  to  the  hours  being  long  or  didl 
when  unavoidably  lell  behind  at  the  collage.  She  had  her  em- 
broidery, her  guitar,  and  her  sketch-book,  and  was,  as  she  asserted, 
quite  contented  with  her  rough  boudoir  and  rude  attendants. 

AUet  we  had  passed  abouVrL(otVQ\^AisA.>S\t  o\a.v.*\a>AQ(a,Va«ww.» 
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an  impresMon  took  hold  on  me  that  the  fair  girl  was  growing  paler 
and  lliinner — a  Usilessne.ss  ami  weariness  pervntling,  as  I  thought, 
her  maiiner  and  movements,  although  slie  strove,  apparently,  to 
master  the  feeling.  The  fullier  beio^'  of  an  unobscr\*ant  nature, 
I  noticed  this  change  to  him;  upon  nrhicli  he  instantly  and  with 
the  utmost  solicitude  proposed  to  return  to  Noramhla,  where  her 
life,  though  no  gayer  perhaps,  would  at  least  be  embellished  with 
some  of  those  comforts  and  elegances  almost  indispensnhlc  to  wcll- 
nurlured  and  refined  women-  This  offer  she  rejected  with  sn  much 
wannth  and  animation,  declaring  her  perfect  happiness  at  I'ltimo, 
that  the  old  man  was  convinced  of  her  sincerity;  and  ihencelbrlh 
slie  either  felt  or  forced  a  greater  degree  of  cheerfulness. 

Perhaps,  gcndo  reader,  you  may  be  curious  to  learn  whether  by 
niy  close  intercourse  with  so  loveablo  a  girl,  under  circumstances 
8o  likely  to  draw  two  young  people  together,  my  heart  had  all 
this  time  remained  entirely  untouched.  1  reply,  widioui  hesitation 
or  reserve,  that  my  sentiments  towards  Mary  Fellowes  were  of  tho 
purest  and  most  fraternal  cliaracter.  wholly  free  of  all  warmer  or 
xoorc  sel5sh  interest.  My  thoughts,  I  confess,  were  often  with 
her,  and  feelings  of  anxiety  occasionally  stole  over  mo  when  her 
father  and  I  left  her,  as  we  now  frequently  did,  to  the  care  of  her 
rough  and  (with  the  exception  of  Stephen  and  the  black  boy)  her 
oncu  felon  attendants  ;  but  this  niighi  well  be  expected,  as  I  was 
not  yec  thoroughly  broken  in  to  the  habits  of  the  colony. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  twentieth  day  of  our  sojourn  at  Ultimo,  on 
returning  after  a  lung  ridu  to  our  supper  of  tea,  damper,  mutton, 
and  potatoes — ingredients  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  &uiple  of  all 
our  meals — that  we  were  received  by  Mary  with  the  blushing  intel- 
ligence that  she  had  had  a  visitor  in  our  absence. 

"  Mr.  Clare,"  said  I,  immediutety;  for  somehow  I  was  becoming 
keen-sighted  in  all  things  concerning  my  pretty  cousin;  and  indeed 
I  had  guessed  aright.  Mr.  C'laie  had  come  on  horseback  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Mr.  Fellowes  ;  he  had  been  ill,  or  would  have  come 
sooner. 

"  And  1  hope,  Frank,  he  will  soon  come  again,  for  yonr  sake," 
8^d  my  host.  "He  is  a  filter  companion  for  you  than  an  old 
fellow  like  me." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  I  replied  with  as  much  truth  as  promptitude, 
"  but  I  assure  yon  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  present  society, 
and  1  detest  strangers,  especially  mysterious  strangers." 

Mary  coloured,  and  turned  pale. 

The  month  of  November — the  Australian  summer  month  of 
November — was  now  far  advanced.  The  weather  w.is  intensely 
sultry,  yet  so  salubrious  was  the  climate  that  the  health  of  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes and  myself  seemed  nither  improved  than  impaired  by  our 
constant  exposure  to  the  outward  air.  Mary,  however,  could  no 
longer  join  in  our  daily  rounds  ;  and  1  was  more  displeased  than 
surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Clare  now  frequently  visited  the  farm- 
stead ;  and,  although  expressing  in  proper  words  his  disappoint- 
ment at  missing  the  respectable  father,  appeared,  nevertheless,  to 
console  bitcaelf  very  philosophically  by  &  tdU-a-tiic  '«\v\v\W  ^^vst- 
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aWe  daugbt*r.  Indeed,  when,  at  r  later  jieriod,  the  openrtioni;  of 
Bbearing,  sorting,  prcseing,  and  packing  the  wool  reMncled  Mr. 
Fcllowes  and  luygelf  to  tlic  premises,  wc  were  ne^  er  hnaoured  br  a 
repetition  of  these  visils^  a  peculiarity  which  Mr.  FcUowe*  aao  1 
consirued  according  to  our  respective  natures,  be  attributug  k 
to  our  neighbour  being  occupied  in  ikrw-busiaefrs  like  uux«dfw% 
I  to  some  moti^'e  very  furcign  to,  perhaps  Icrs  iunucexit  Um, 
sbecp-shcaring  and  wool-Borting. 
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It  was  during  the  first  week  of  a  red-hot  December,  that  Di 
one  morning,  returned  home  after  an  illicit  absence  of  twt-otv 
hours^  and  reported  that  he  bad  speared  a  Hne  luingaroo  near 
Blackman's  Biu$h.  Mr.rV-llowcs  wishing  to  ride  in  lliot  dircctioD 
to  look  up  his  cattle,  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  I  and  the  black 
filiould  proceed  ibilhcr  on  horseback  and  bring  back  Dinso't 
vcuisou.  it  is  ucodless  to  state  that  the  acuti-  lad  eouductml  us 
wilh  unt-rriiig  accuracy  to  the  ficenc  of  his  expIoiL  His  rodc^ 
indeed,  witlioiit  tliu  smallest  deviation  iu  his  course  dircciiy  up  D» 
a  large  stain  of  blood  on  the  ground  where  his  quarry  bod  faUn; 
yet  no  quarry  was  there — the  kangaroo  was  gone  ! 

"  Ho,  ho,  Dingo,"  cried  my  liost,  *'  the  wanigiUs  have  eaten  yoor 
game.  Why  <Hd  not  you  biing  home  the  haunch  and  the  tail 
with  you  this  morning?" 

"  Ku,  massa,"  replied  ihe  boj-,  jumping  from  his  horse  to  examnw 
the  earth,  "warrigal  not  eat  bones  and  all,"' an<l  no  snoncr  bad 
lie  cast  a  cursory  glance  around  than,  his  black  cheek  luniiiiy 
deeply  livid,  he  hoarsely  whispered — "  I51ackfellow,  wild  black- 
fellow,  plenty  bad  blackfellow  been  here  !  wo  all  tumble  dovn 
murri',  murry,  soon  !"  • 

Scarcely  bad  he  spoken,  when  a  distant  or  suppressed  "Coo-cy,** 
the  wild  and  peculiar  cry  of  the  native  Australian,  was  beaid 
behind  us,  and  was  iustauily  and  startUugly  echoed  by  a  chona 
of  fierce  yells  from  the  dense  brush  on  our  front  and  flanks.  Nor 
was  our  natural  alarm  diminished  un  observing  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  narrow  avenue  by  wlitch  wc  had  entered  it,  the 
clear  spot  where  wc  stood  was  completely  encompassed  by  thickets 
impmc-ticable  to  mounted  men.  Totally  nnarmcd,  our  only  and 
slender  chance  of  escape  lay  in  the  speed  of  our  horst^.  Dosb- 
iug,  therefore,  at  once  into  the  do61c  that  led  into  the  more  open 
forest,  we  had  barely  threaded  half  its  length  when  a  roller  of 
missiles  saluted  us  from  both  sides  and  a  crowd  of  whoopiag 
savages  sprung  forward  to  bar  our  exit.  The  spe;ira  fortuoalrly 
flew  innocuously  over  our  heads,  but  Mr.  Fellowes'  horse,  struck 
on  the  legs  by  a  boomerang,  was  brought  to  bis  knees,  throwing 
his  rider  heavily.  A  score  of  exulting  blacks  now  sprang  boldly 
from  the  covert,  and  were  hastily  preparing  their  wommerahs,  or 
throwing'Sticks,  for  a  second  volley  of  lances,  which  mast  bare 
proved  fatal  to  our  little  and  now  doubly -embarrassed  party — 
when,  on  the  instant,  the  double  roport  of  a  gun  was  heard,  am] 
two  of  our  foremost  antagonists  fell  dead,  while  several  others 
staggci-ed  wounded  away,     llie  howling  barbarians  turned  their 
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hacks  and  fled  predpilalely  Juto  the  impervious  scrub  as  ttro 
horeomen  appeared  at  a  gailop  upon  the  sceac  i  and  kuc)i  good 
lihv  did  Uie^ti  make  of  Oie  various  fire-arcns  o-itli  which  tliuy  were 
provided,  nA  cnabh?d  us  to  iu»&i&t  Mr.  Fellowes,  not  umcli  injured. 
k>  his  Kaddle,  aud  fxwiWy  to  oH*ect  our  escape  fxuni  this  most 
jwnunout  peril. 

"Mr.  Clare,  we  owe  you  our  livesf*  eiclaiuied  Mr.  Fellowe», 
Krasp'uig  warmly  Hie  otltcr's  liaitd.       "  This  is  uiy  cousin^  Mr. 

K. 1  vho  will  thank  you,  as  I  do,  for  your  most  opportuno 

arrival  aiul  gallaiu  rescue.* 

This  act  of  grace  1  pcrforracd  with  no  very  cordial  manner; 
aud,  as  wc  hastened  together  from  the  scene  of  action,  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  earnest  curiueity  that  I  scrutinized  tlie  pereon  of  my 
new  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Clare  was  tjdl  and  slim  iu  figure,  with  regular  features, 
large  and  rather  wild-loolin^  hazel  eyes,  and  a  profusion  of  'I:trk- 
brown  curls.  Hi*  dress,  though  not  greatly  varyiu({  fcoui  the 
ordinary  attire  of  the  bnsh-,:;cnilcnian  or  sqiintter,  was  worn  with 
a  certain  air  that  made  it  becoming.  A  slouched  sombrero  of 
drab  fcU,  in  which  there  was  stuck  a  long  feather  from  the 
bustard,  partly  sliadowiug  his  face,  wfaicli,  "'  bush  fashion,''  was 
encircled  by  a  glossy  curling  beard,  an  open  shirt-collar  some- 
what ouleniauously  thrown  back,  a  short  fowling-piece  slung  orcr 
the  jtiiotiKIer,  a  broad  belt  garnished  with  pistols,  and  long  boots 
of  UDtauncd  leather  turned  down  from  the  kueos,  with  heavy  silver 
spurs,  produced  a  picturesque  ensemble^  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  perfection  of  his  horsemanship,  as  he  bestrode  a  wiry  aud 
well-)jTed  dark  chestnut  steed  which  seemed  a  part  of  himself. 

It  eras,  doubtless,  the  anatomical  acumeu  incident  to  my  pro- 
fession which  led  mc,  on  closer  examination  of  Air.  Clare's  ex- 
u-riur,  lo  pronounce  it  rather  showy  than  synunctrical,  his  liguru 
rather  lanky  than  well-knit  I  had  no  diflicuUy,  moreover,  in 
persuading  myself  tliat  his,  at  first  sight,  striking  cariiage  savoured 
i-ss  of  the  polished  gcntlemaD  than  of  the  melodramatic  hero. 
The  critical  exacerbation  of  my  instincts  towards  the  handsome 
stranger  it  was  difEcull  to  account  for,  nor  shall  1  attempt  the  task. 

The  young  squatter's  companion  looked  older  and  less  refmud 
than  himself,  was  equally  well  armed,  aud  managed  his  raw-boned 
steed  as  awkwardly  as  llie  other  rode  graceftUly. 

Mr.  Clare  infonned  us  that  one  of  his  stockmen  bad  crossed 
the  trail  of  ttic  wild  blacks  early  in  the  morning,  and  finding  that 
it  took  tlie  direction  of  IJlackman's  Brush,  had  hastened  to  re- 
port to  liis  employer  the  ill-boding  tidings.  Mr.  Clare  and  one 
of  his  guests,  imraed'atoly  arming  themselves,  had  monnted  «nd 
ridden  to  the  hut  of  the  watchman  at  the  Brush,  where  they  found 
the  body  of  tJie  poor  fellow  pierced  with  innumerable  spear-o-ounda 
— his  brains  beaten  out  with  clubs ;  and,  on  consultation,  thty  had 
just  decidod  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to  Ultimo,  lo  apprise  the 
proprietor  of  the  disaster  and  his  consequent  danger,  wlu^n  the 
"coo-eya"  aud  yells  of  the  barbarians,  after  they  had  succeeded  in 
entrapping  our  party,  attracted  them  to  the  s^ol,  luvl  \U%  %kv:^\A 
has  bten  rel&ted. 
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Meanwhile,  it  had  been  observed  that  the  black  bojr  had  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  conjectured  that  cowardice  had  induced  his 
flight.  Mr.  Clare  now  suggested  that  the  larmstcacl  at  ITIttnio 
might  he  in  danger  from  the  treacherous  sarages,  and  my  cousin, 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  idea,  darted  away  at  full  gallop,  while 
we,  following  his  example,  steered  through  the  open  brush  dinrcllT 
for  the  station.  Ere  we  ha<l  accomplished  half  the  distance,  a 
horseman  was  seen  approaching,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Otngo  tht 
black  joined  us,  and  iu  his  broken  jargon,  his  voice  shaking  vidi 
cmotiou,  gave  us  to  understand  that  a  party  of  the  roamiug  savages 
liad  already  encompassed  the  huildingR,  and,  after  sending  fonnurd 
two  or  three  old  men  to  beg  flour  and  tobacco,  had  begun  to  spear 
the  horses  and  cattle,  and  were  only  deterred,  he  thought,  from 
attacking  the  premises  by  their  fear  of  the  fire-arms  of  Stephen 
and  the  overseer,  who,  each  at  the  window  of  one  of  the  outs, 
were  ready  to  cross  their  fire  at  right  angles.  The  invaders  had 
made  a  l:iri;e  fire  in  a  gully  close  at  hand,  and  would  probably 
altempt,  cither  by  a  general  rush,  or  by  stealth  after  nightfall,  to 
burn  the  buildings  and  thereby  place  the  inmates  at  their  mercy. 

Overwhelmed  with  terror,  tiie  anxious  father  spurred  omi'ards — 
pareuLal  love  rendering  hiru  insensible  to  any  other  considen- 
lion  ihau  that  of  flying  to  the  succour  of  his  child.  It  was  doubt* 
less  excess  of  brotherly  atlachineut  which  inspired  me  with  fed- 
ings  no  less  intense.  As  for  Clare,  his  presence  of  mind  scemod 
perfectly  undisturbed.  Without  checking  his  speed,  he  handrd  a 
loaded  pisioi  to  my  cousin,  directing  his  companion  to  arm  myself 
in  like  manner, — and,  thus,  ready  for  action  and  filled  \rilh  a  tliou- 
aand  misgivings,  we  closed  upon  the  station. 

A  yell,  shrill  and  discordant  as  from  a  concourse  of  demons, 
arose  upon  and  filled  ihc  air  as,  charging  abreast  into  the  open 
clearing,  we  found  ourselves  upon  the  flank  of  some  hundred 
naked  saijiges,  who,  spreading  over  the  paddock,  came  pouring  to- 
ward'* tiie  dwelling-house, — hurling  at  the  doors  and  windoHs  an 
incessant  shower  of  spears,  under  cover  of  which  a  chosen  few 
with  flaniiuLC  branches  approached  each  angle  of  the  vulnerable 
tenements. 

Falling  upon  them  with  a  shout  scarcely  less  fierce  than  their 
own  wild  war-whoops,  and  delivering  a  volley  into  the  ihickest  of 
the  crowd,  we  |>asscd  at  full  speed  through  their  ranks, — the  as- 
tonished blacks  throwing  themselves  on  their  faces,  or  flying  with 
the  floetness  of  deer  into  the  gullies  hard  by,  while  not  a  few, 
^Jtilled  or  disabled  by  our  shot  or  the  shock  of  our  horses,  remained 
Wretched  on  ihe  field.  M'^liceling  about  to  repeat  this  eflcctive 
evolulion — in  which,  by  the  v-'ixy,  1  received  a  slight  fpear  wound 
in  the  arm — the  only  casually  on  our  side — a  shriek  from  the 
cabins  reached  us,  and  we  perceived  a  huge  savage  hideously 
painted  and  crowned  with  feathers,  thrusting  a  blazing  brand 
through  the  casement  of  the  hut  occupied  by  Mary  Fellowes.  In 
the  next  moment  he  fell  brained  by  a  blow  from  the  bull  of  Clare's 
fusil,  who, bursting  open  the  door,  received  the  fainting  girl  in  his 
arms — pacifying  her  by  assurance?.  o(  l\tt  C^V.Uct  *  and  her  onn 
safety,  and  enforcing  tbcse  aa.%\xtwace%  v;'\^^^  ^viaxra^NMiS.  -ycQ\ct.\j^ 
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tion,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  greatly  irrelevant  to  the  matter,  and 
very  foreign  to  his  usually  calm  and  reserved  manner. 

I'lie  wild  horde  had  dispersed  ; — but  they  might  return  and  re- 
Dcw  the  attack  by  night.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Clare  and  his  compa- 
nion to  retnaio  at  I'llimo,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  little  ganison, 
was,  therefore, by  my  cousin  tliaiikfully  accepted  ;  and  that  in  spite 
of  my  urgent  and  disinterested  suggestion  that  his  own  farmstead 
would  almost  certainly  become  the  next  object  of  the  barbarians' 
hostility.  His  other  guest,  he  said,  and  his  overseer  were  resolute 
men,  with  plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition  at  command,  and  could 
stand  a  week's  siege,  if  necessary. 

In  short,  tlie  two  gentlemen  remained  untU  the  second  day  after 
the  attack,  when  the  lad.  Dingo,  having  rode  a  ring  of  several  miles 
round  the  station,  brought  the  %velcomc  intelligence  that  the  ma* 
raudershad  crossed  itieriver,and  joined  their  women  and  children 
— sure  sign  of  peaceful  inlenlious,  aud  had  entirely  evacuated  the 
country. 

Mr.  Clare  departed — carrying  with  hini  a  thousand  expressions  of 
thankfulness  from  Mr.  Vollowcs,and  eloquent  though  silent  looks  of 
gratitude  fromhis  fairdaughter.  Between  that  gentleman  and  myself 
there  had  arisen — as  1  have  before  hinted— a  natural  and  irresistible, 
though  inexplicable,  repulsion ;  nay,  more —  I  have  wi  th  perfect  truth 
described  my  temperament  as  bland  and  placid  in  the  extreme, — 
iny  heart  a  veritable  pacitic  ocean  of  serene  emotions  (at  school, 
indeed,  I  was  nicknamed  Quaker  K — ,  on  acconnt  of  my  consii- 
tutional  quiescence) ;  yet,  somehow,  towards  the  person  of  Mr. 
Henry  Clare,  from  whom  we  had  just  received  such  substantial  be- 
nefits, my  intuitions  and  inclinalious  look  the  shape — the  medi- 
tated shape — of  kicks  and  culfa  ;  and  more  than  once  I  found  my- 
self ruminating  deep  schemes  for  picking  a  quarrel  with  our  late 
preserver.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  I  had  nearly  succeeded  in  this 
meritorious  design  ;  fur  a  gleam,  proclaiming  the  fire  within,  shot 
from  his  dark  eyes,  and  the  sudden  entrance  of  Miss  Fellowcs  at 
the  moment  alone,  I  believe,  prevented  an  outbreak  between  us. 

As  for  Clare's  companion,  he  was  a  dull,  coarse,  common-placo 
character  who  cared  little  for  anything  but  his  dram  and  his  pipe. 
When  his  hat  was  off  he  was  a  most  repulsive-looking  person— 
his  huge  round  head  being  covered  with  short  red  bristles,  and 
his  face  with  scars  and  freckles.  From  the  depth  of  my  soid  I 
wished  his  comrade  liad  been  ouly  half  as  ugly — instead  of  the 
odiously  picturesque  and  showy  fellow  which  he  indisputably 
was! 

During  the  two  days  our  visitors  sojourned  at  Ultimo  1  was  unable 
to  exercise  as  strict  a  surveillance  over  them  as  I  could  have  desired, 
and  I  knew  not  how  they  passed  tlieir  time ;  but  I  couless  I  was 
struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and  dismay  when,  subsequently  to 
tljeir  departure,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Clare  had  declared  his 
passion  and  had  proposed  for  Miss  Fellowes,  and  thatt  after  an 
explanation  between  father  and  daughter,  and  a  revelation  of  the 
family  history  and  prospects  of  the  gentleman,  this  proposal  had 
been  favourably  received  by  Mr.  Fellowes. 
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.A  JOURNEV  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  TO 
ST.  PETER'S. 

"  RoM.E  Tibur  amcm  vcntosas.  TiborcRamani^**  says  the 
Latin  Grammar,  the  only  classical  aulhonty  winch  it  n  s«fe ' 
c^uote  ;  for  a  quotation  is  like  an  Adclpbi  joke,  the  more  knovn  thi 
better  received  hv  the  audience,  each  of  whom  upplaods  bis.  ova 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  wittieism,  while  a  jest,  httw*v«r 

rd.  if  it  be  a  little  too  new,  and  a  quatation,  hiiwtrver  ayat,  if  it 
a  little  too  recondite,  make  enemies  at  once  of  aU  tb*  worOra 
citizens  ur  bonoarable  membcrx  who  fk>  not  tttkf,  and  feti  nDCom- 
fortilily  left  behind  in  tlie  lau^h  or  the  cheer  of  the  wittier  aad 
more  learned  minoritr.  Are  not  the  witty  and  the  Icsnicd  t 
Tiiinority  ■' — an  envied  and  t)ackbitten,  but  still  a  triumphmt  n»- 
nority — and  do  not  you  an4  I  belou^  to  it,  my  dear  Wigg»t»?  do 
'  we  not  here  meet  on  tlie  mutual  ground  of  a  gentlciaaiJftfce  n^ 
ajnaintaoce  in  our  youth  with  that  profbimd  classical  aotiionly  I 
have  quoted  ?  do  we  not  feel  towards  ourselves  anrf  eacl^  othef^ 
with  a  sort  of  aristocratic  complacency,  that  we  are  m*ii  of  GbenJ 
education,  who  understand  each  other,  and  converse  on  temM  ol 
enlightened  equality?  That  ia  what  i  wiiib  to  ronvince  yon  o^ 
my  dear  Wie]2;ct^,  that  you  moy  be  in  good  humour  to  listen  to 
the  unadorned  narration  nf  my  excursion  to  Tiroli.  But  ff  I  had 
carefully  turned  up  llie  index  of  my  Corpuit  Poetarnm^  and  Gnmd 
you  a  very  appropriate  passage  out  of  Catnllus,  which  y<m  bal 
never  seen  before,  and  had  not  extempore  Latin  enough  t»  ci»- 
strue,  would  you  not  have  felt  that  your  tedious  years  of  Laria 
grannnar  had  been  a  clumsy  sham,  and  that  you  were  a  mere 
suiattcrer  aftfr  all.  You  would  not  exactly  have  said  this  to  your- 
self even  in  the  strictest  confidence,  but  you  would  have  felt  i^ 
though  you  might  have  paraphrased  your  feelings  perhaps  some- 
what in  this  manner:  ''Here  is  a  confounded  prij^  of  a  private- 
aeliool-usher  (juoting  Latin,  that  nobody  can  make  heatf  or  tnil  of, 
to  show  his  learning/'  And  so  you  might  have  shut  me  up  at 
■nee. 

When:  yoa  are  at  Rome,  whether  you  love  Tivoli  or  poJ;  ami 
whether  or  not  you  are  of  a  windy  disposition,  liltc  the  exemplary 
author  in  the  Latin  grammar,  Tivoli  has  to  be  «em.  Tivolt  is  to 
Rome  what  Versailles  is  to  Paris,  and  Richmond  lo  Londou — not 
thai  it  is  llie  least  like  either  one  or  tlie  otlicr,  Ibrther  Ulian  bring 
Ibti  place  in  the  environs  which  yon  haTC  lo  see.  Every  fiuntlitr 
name  of  a  place  has  a  certain  icfca  attached  to  it,  which  is  nsuany 
Ibe  UMTO  radically  incorrect  in  proportion  as  the  descriptnms  yov 
have  nmd  of  it  have  bceu  more  graphic.  A  graphit:  descnptton 
,  Wftllydoes  build  you  s  sort  oreffigyofa  place  m  jour  mind 
'which  you  cheerfully  carry  about  with  you,  tin,  on  corarag  lo 
compare  it  at  last  with  the  place  itself,  you  fiud  it  about  as  Uke  u 
Jerusalem  is  to  Greenwich. 
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I  had  not  read  many  graphic  accounts  of  'XlvoK,  but  somehow 
I  had  mauagcd  to  giithcr  a  general  klea  lliat  it  was  a  Cockney 
mtcring-placc,  ftilF  of  villas  and  artificial  waterfalls,  aboul  wltich 
gmd^lKioks  and  tourists  had  agreed;  among;  themselvcst  to  be 
enthiisiaitlic  ;  who,  thus  exciting  the  reading  public's  imaipnulion 
at  home,  had  made  it  necessary  for  travellers  lo  see  it  al  any  ex- 
penscnnd  trouble.  So  we  hired  a  carriage,  and  issued  forth,  on  & 
blowy  showery  March  moniing,  from  the  gate  uf  Sau  Lorenzo. 

As  we  crossed  the  Campagoa,  and  approached   (he  easuvard 
mountain  range,  in  tilfu!  gleauis,  glitteriug  ou  the  sti'caks  of  suuv 
tbol  lay  in  the  farrows  of  its  ragged  brows,  the  sunshine  streamed 
j     llirough  broken  drifts  of  wliile  cloud,  piled  along  the  summits. 
'      Lower  down,  a  hill  shouMcr  uas  cruwned  with  the  roofs  of  Tivulj, 
and.  frilling  away  from  Cie  slioulder,  a  great  gap  (let  us  call  it  a 
nouiUain   ann.pit)   threw  up  a  curling  volnme  of  while   smoke, 
which  was  understood  lo  be  the  spray  fiora  the  principal  walct- 
faH.     To  the  left,  the  massive  range  broke  itsflf  into  pictureiic^ne 
spurs,  some  topped  with  villages  or  conveuls,  and,  far  away  be- 
yond i^racte,  the  last  ripple  uf  the  mountain  sea  ran  out  into  Ibe 
j      plain. 

The  attention  of  onr  noses  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  rather 
mfernaT  smell  of  sulphur:  we  shortly  came  to  a  bridge,  under 
which  rushed  a  narrow  torrent  of  what  seemed  seidlitz  powders 
}ate]y  mixed,  along  a  chaunel  cut  iu  the  rock.     The  white  water 
bubbled  and  steamed,  and  emitted  the  powerful  sraeU  above  men- 
tioned.    Wf  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  observe  tho  pliunomena: 
my  companion   pronounced  this  rushing  sli'eam  to  be  the  Sulfa- 
tara  canal,  cut  lo  drain  the  overflowings  of  a  mephilic  lake  of 
the  same  name.     Thr  waters  have  a  rapidly  depositing  quality, 
and  the  plain  in  wliich  the  canal  is  cut  is  composed  of  a  lamin- 
OU9    petrifaction,    fonned   in    ages    past    by    the    overflowings 
and    precipitations   of  this  lake-fountain.      The  stone  is   called 
^^CTraTertine,  the  matcriiil  of  the  Cvdos&eum.     Great  oblong  blocks 
^^pt'  it  were   Ijnng   about  here  and  there ;   perhaps  Vespasian  cut 
^■^em  when  he  had  that  edifice  in  his  eye,  and  Titus  left  them 
^^^rhen  he  had  carteil  away  enough  to  finish  it.     They  have  missed 
their  destiny,  poor  sloues ;  they  might  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
life,  and  death  too,  if  thrv  had  happened  on  a  Uicky  inside  place 
of    the  amphitheatre,  ami,  in   their  old  age,   mi^ht   have   been 
honoured  by  a  passing  chip  nr  two  from  the  chisel  of  Michael 
,  Anpeltj,  giving  his  workmen  a  hint  on  the  friezes  of  the  Faviiese. 
To  i-otum  to  the  steaming,  bubbling  torrent.    I  knell  down  ou  a 
roken  dLt'livity  of  the  margin,  which  is  usually  sheer  cut,  aud 
dipped  my  mouth  into  the  gushing  tide  for  a  drink.     It  was  new- 
silk  warm,  and  the  first  taste  was  brisk  and  pleasant.    It  is  highly 
ipregnaled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  would  be  excellent  soda 
Nrater,  if  it  was  not  for  a  mosit  unpleasant  aflcv-taste  of  sulphuretted 
^ydroBMi,  wliich  would  strongly  dissuade  auy  one  from  taking  a 
Bond  drink.    The  lake  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  road,  and  wc 
ned  op  tfte  bank  to  see  it.     Its  shores  arc  choked  with  weeds 
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aud  rustling  reeds,  among  which,  every  now  and  then,  little  b3dbs 
of  gas  came  up  with  a  pop,  like  tish  rising.  A  ruinous  old  baild- 
iug  stands  wcL«shod  among  the  water-weeds — said  to  be  ibe  b«th» 
of  Agrippa.  Here  Zcnobia  came  a-spawing,  after  having  graced 
the  triumph  of  Aurelian.  It  appears  she  was  nol  satisfied  witli 
metaphorical  waters  of  bitterness,  poor  dear  lady. 

Now  fur  Tivoli  again.  The  long  steep  approach  i^lants  up 
ihrout^h  a  grove  of  olives — hoary  patriarchs  of  immemorial  dale, 
and  larger  llian  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  olive  is  one  of 
the  slowest-growing,  hardiest,  and  most  long-lived  of  trees.  Tht 
Jieart  of  the  bole  may  have  been  rotted  out  centuries  ago,  and  th« 
hollow  shell  may  have  split  into  three  or  four  distorted  jamhs,  Tel 
still  it  goes  on  flourishing  in  a  very  pale  green  old  age.  Soroe  I 
had  seen  on  the  estate  of  aScvillian  triend  of  mine,  which  seomcd 
mere  baby  olives  in  comparison  with  these,  were  described  id 
the  title-deeds,  300  years  ago,  as  very  old  olives  then.  So  that 
these  gnarled  giants,  much  hacked  and  hewn,  to  whom  Time':t 
scythe  seems  only  a  pruning-hook,  may,  almost  in  their  youth, 
have  yielded  that  midnight  oil  which  smoothed  the  measures  of 
the  classic  poets  of  old. 

At  the  top  we  entered  the  town,  and  rallied  down  a  Darrow 
street,  which  seemed  to  ruu  along  the  ridge  of  a  very  narrow  hill, 
for,  on  either  side,  whenever  there  was  an  opening,  we  could  see 
to  the  left  far  over  the  Campagna  deep  below  us^  and,  to  ihe  right, 
down  into  a  vast  yawniug  ravine,  full  of  tlie  sound  of  rushing 
waters.  These  flying  glimpses  were  so  picturesque,  and  on  so 
much  a  grander  scale  than  we  liad  anticipated,  that  our  opinion 
of  Tivoli  rose  rapidly.  The  Albergo  do  la  Sibilla  did  not  look 
very  promising  as  we  turned  into  its  dingy  gateway  from  the  nar- 
row street,  hut  wc  were  hungry,  and  immediately  set  about  or- 
deling  niacaroni,  and  eggs  and  bacon,  our  confidence  in  the  cui'^'iu 
not  extending  further.  In  the  meantime,  pending  our  discuiision 
with  the  landlord,  and  the  insinuating  overtures  of  a  guide,  we 
had  moved  towards  the  edge  of  a  terrace,  where  the  wonders  of 
Tivoli  burst  upon  us  all  at  once. 

The  first  object  of  course  was  the  great  while  waterfell,  which 
crashed  and  thundered,  as,  leaping  out  of  the  Hank  of  the  moun- 
tain at  the  other  side  of  the  deep  and  vast  ravine  below  ns,  it 
smote  on  some  ledges  of  rock,  and  bounded  over  into  an  abrss, 
which,  dimmed  by  dizzy  whirling  clouds  of  t*pray,  seemed  really 
bottomless.  The  guide-book  says  this  cascade  falls  clear  eighty 
feet;  wc  should  have  guessed  it  much  nearer  eighty  yards.  It  has 
neither  the  respectability  of  nature  or  antiquity  to  recommend  it, 
for  it  was  made  in  1834,  and  yet  I  can  conscientiously  affirm  that 
it  struck  nte  with  a  much  jcreater  sense  of  the  subliuie  and  liena- 
tiful  than  the  first  siglil  of  Niagara.  Tlie  sublime  in  watL>rfall« 
does  nni  depend  so  much  on  absolute  size  as  on  there  being  plenty 
of  water  to  make  a  clear  bold  copious  leap  into  indeiinity.  which 
satisfies  a  certain  destructive  diabolical  craving  in  the  human 
mind  for  Tebement  and  violent  action,  and  leaves  room  for  imagi- 
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nation  to  hover  in  the  terriblo  gap  of  iaili&tiiict  depth,  into  vhicli 
the  headlong  force;  goes  hooming  down. 

Niaitara  is  very  lai^e,  and  that  is  its  main  merit.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  or  indistiuct  about  it.  It  is  a  broad  shallow 
river,  leisurely  lajipiug  over  a  chff.  It  is  too  wide  for  its  height, 
and  for  itB  volume  of  water.  The  rapids  above  the  great  fall  are 
poor  and  shabby  for  want  of  water,  and  ihe  lalls  themselves  look 
like  a  inilldam  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  great  fall  at  Tivoli  is  all 
your  lieart  can  desire  in  the  way  of  waterfalls,  dashing  out  un- 
cspeclcdiy  (lirougli  a  rock-hewn  tunnel  in  ihe  mouutain,  and  lost 
bcneiith  in  sparkling  drifts  of  spray. 

The  next  thing  that  strikes  one  is  a  little  round  temple,  close  at 
our  elbow,  standing  on  the  verge  of  our  rock-terrace,  and  appa- 
rently iucluded  in  the  premises  of  tlie  hotel.  It  is  a  neat  pocket- 
edition  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  only  with  a  better-preserved  top, 
and  makes  a  channiiig  little  piece  of  genuine  antiquity  in  the 
comer  of  the  foreground. 

The  yawning  chasm  which  divides  us  from  the  fall  was  formerly 
the  receptacle  into  which  the  river  fell  over  a  stonc-dana  under  llie 
bridge  which  spans  its  narrow  gorge,  and  'Fivoli  acquired  its  repu- 
tation from  this  cascade,  which  must  have  been  very  much  lower 
than  the  present  one.  But  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  is  full  of 
strange  rocks  and  grottos,  which,  with  the  whole  foamy  new- 
fallen  river  leaping  and  whirlingover  and  through  them,  niu^t  have 
been  very  fine.  I'hc  rock,  which  has  allowed  the  water  to  fashion 
it  into  these  grotesque  shapes,  is  porous,  and  indeed  perforated  in 
all  directions  by  undercurrents  gushing  out  of  pipe-like  apertures, 
or  dripping  from  stalactilic  cavern-roofs.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  lliese  undercnrrenls  were  stronger  when  all  the  water  came 
this  way,  for  they  so  undermined  the  rock-ledges  that  these  gave 
wav,  and  thirty  or  foriy  houses,  and  a  church,  went  ox'er  into  the 
gulf. 

The  civic  authorities  of  "Snperbum  Tihur"  dammed  the  ob- 
noxious river  out  of  its  old  course,  and  the  Pope  blessed  the  works 
on  their  completion-  I5ut  "  pride  will  have  a  /ali,^*  and,  indeed, 
**  Superbiim  Tibur**  would  be  next  to  nothing  without  one;  be- 
sides which  the  Tiverone  must  have  a  vent  somewhere.  So  they 
cut  a  couple  of  pamllel  tunnels  through  an  elbow  of  the  moun- 
tain, round  which  the  old  channel  curved,  and  so  brought  the  fall 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  forward  to  a  point  where  the  visible 
bottom  of  the  ravine  falls  away  in  a  precipice  of  aw&il  depth,  now 
clothed  in  spray,  as  described  above. 

VVc  went  round  to  the  twin  months  of  these  tunnels,  which  open 
about  thirty  feel  above  the  fall.  Tiicy  are  divided  by  a  startling 
pier,  on  whose  narrow  platform  you  may  stand  a  foot  or  two  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  watch  the  headlong  current  dashing 
along  to  the  dreadful  blink.  Tlie  two  streams  meet  below  the 
pier  in  a  ridge  of  foam.  The  floors  of  the  tunnels  slope  consider- 
ably, and  arc  smoothly  paved,  1  never  saw  water  go  at  such  a 
pace  before:  we  threw  in  a  good-sized  fi^t>wc.,\\-\\\t\\^^s&  ^^.-otvv^.A. 
Away  like  a  tumij),  without  ever  sce\aw^  Vo  \»^«iV  ^^  ^i'aS>*sat.. 
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We  Stooped  cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  pier,  and  dipped 

end  of  a   cano   into  ihc  uatcr.     It  epmng,  :ind  fltckcred, 

spirted,  so  as  lo  be  diflioull  to  hold.     Though   the  platfuna 

which  ne  stood  vras  only  a  fout  or  two  aboie  the  Hater,  the 

tof  it  could  uol  be  approached   without  quite  as   much  ftODMitf 

[dreud  and  giddinej^s  ns  if  it  liad  hnen  a  precipice  a  hundred  Vftfdft 

jclef'p.     Wr  looked  up  the  dark  tunnuh,  which   seemed  iLbuut  a 

Iquatter   of  a   mile   long,  Miowing  an  eyelet  of  davUght   at  Hat 

I  ilirthGr  end,  and  echoing  with  tiie  Iong*Jrawn  roar  of  the  torrcaL 

iFollowing  a  road  (lined  with   the  remains  of  rilUs,   uhidt 

guide  ntlnbnted  to  Horace  and  CatulUi.s,  and  other   u^cfai 

men,  who,  according  to  Murray,  never  lived  there)  which  fXnU 

the  abyss,  we  came  to  a  point  opposite  tlie  full.    Here  the  casciuk 

looked    like    the   long  while  beard  of  tjome  mouutain  and  rirer 

Titan,  blown  a  little  aside,  and  scallrred  hy  the  wind.     The  IVD 

sharp-arched  tuunt:l-niuull)&  formed  the  eyes,  hollow  aud  dce{^ 

with   a   speck  of  while  daylight  in    the  centre  oC  each,     Tha 

ftlanling  pier  was  the  nose,  and  a  grey  round  rock-fu£ehead  jom 

above. 

Hence,  also,  are  to  he  seen  thecascatella — a  friage  of  picturoiqaB 
liltlc  walcr-falls,  which  come  from  what  was  Mecsnas's  vLUa,  iai 
now  is  a  manufactory,  where  screws  arc  uindc.  We  saw  the 
d'Kstc  from  whose  terrace  there  is  a  fine  broad  view  of  thoC 
pagna  with  ihe  oval  dome  of  St.  Peter's  in  llie  horizon. 

Hadrian's  villa  is  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of  Tivoli,  at  ihc  fool  at 
the  hill.  We  look  it  on  cur  return.  It  is  a  small  city  of  brick 
ruins  remarkable  chiefly  fur  its  exlL-ul.  It  is  probably  the  laxyeat 
^illa  ever  built,  having  been  originally  (says  the  guide-book)  e^^ 
or  ten  miles  round.  No  part  of  the  ruins,  however,  is  very  ctrik* 
ing~al  least  in  ibis  pail  of  the  world,  where  the  eye  is  accuslomed 
to  gigantic  masses  of  crumbling  brickwork,  like  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla  for  instance,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  fiuest  sample.  U 
rained  moreover — we  wore  in  a  hurry — and  the  guide  wast  uueivi) 
to  us;  for  which  three  rea-^ons,  chieJly,  we  decided  that  Jladriau 
would  have  saved  money  and  have  bad  a  better  house  if  he  bad  mot 
been  his  own  aichitect- 

Que  day  a  parly  of  us  rode  to  Veil — llial  la,  a  pretty  piece  of 
extremely  rural  country  where  antiquaries  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  Veii  was*  and,  if  they  are  right,  it  really  docs  ihcm 
credit,  for  they  could  not  possibly  have  hit  on  a  more  unsuspicious- 
looking  combination  of  greeu  hilU  and  wild  ravines,  which  look  aa 
if  they  had  fed  sheep  and  goals  since  the  deluge.  We  got  an  ex- 
ceeding! v  Spautiih  dinner  at  the  picturesque  village -crow  ued  rock 
of  Isola  i^amcEC,  girded  by  abend  of  the  ravine.  This  stronghulii 
of  the  marauding  Orsini  of  tlie  middle  ages,  and  possible  citadel, 
undermined  hy  ouc  Camillus  mentioned  in  Goldsmith's  abridg- 
ment, is  DOW  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds.  Ooe  of  these,  a 
shaggy,  sloiich-hatterl,  picturesquely  buck!cd-up  and  gtrtercci  u^ 
dividual,  with  a  long  goad,  mounted  on  an  equally  ah^ggy  u4 
primitively  caparisoned  pony,  showed  us  (he  way  to  the  painted 
tontb.    it  was  about  two  mWes  A\6UuX.,  v;\Oft  tvo  w^w.  cA  V^WiXvaa 
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belwoea,  except  a  parly  of  peasautt.  who  had  appareiiLly  be^a  to 
dig  al  niudom  un  ihe  brow  ol'  a  bilK  and  ucve  Uiming  up  luxlies, 
and  legs  and  anus,  aud  lieads  of  rude  uiarhle  statues,  wliich  they 
wsm  caitiug  ntrny  for  iho  use  of  the  Einpruss  of  Urazil,  tlio  pre- 
sent poaaessor  ol  iht:  suil. 

At  length  we  ciinir  to  a  hole  somcthixis;  like  a  Urge  fox-cartfa  in 
the  side  of  a  busby  hi]i;  at  the  end  of  thif>  burrow  was  a  niodcra 
^oor,  of  which  lh(.* .shepherd  had  the  key;  before  the  d(^ir  hn*  two 
PMigb  un&baped  blucks  of  stone,  which,  uu  careful  iaspection, 
after  being  told  wliat  they  were,  might  be  perceived  to  liar«  beeu 
iDlcDded  tu  represcut  lions  couchanL  Inside  ivas  a  small  chamber, 
which,  having  lit  some  very  short  ends  of  wax -taper,  we  ]>crccivcd 
to  be  ruddy  adorned  wiUi  frescoes  tliat  reminded  me  of  sjme  de- 
eoMwns  ID  our  f^auary,  done  in  ruddle  hf  tlie  foreman  of  the 
ten,  Theve  was  the  favourite  siecd  of  the  wtirrior,  led  by  his 
£iivouritc  groom,  and  oclu*r  designs  of  similar  interest,  done  pro- 
bably tweiily-five  hundred  years  a(;o,  iu  ooluurs  still  as  frcedi  as  if 
ihcy  had  been  done  la.sc  week.  Go  two  rnde  stone-cnuches  had 
been  found  a  pair  of  skeletons.  Now  there  were  only  a  brazen 
belinet  and  a  few  spearheads  on  one  9  tlie  other  was  opcu[>ie(l  by  a 
quantity  of  amphorae.  It  does  not  seem  clear  M-helher  tl>e  original 
owners  of  die  tiro  skeletons  had  been  votaries — -one  of  Mars,  and 
tlie  diicr  of  Dacchus — or  whether  the  former  possessor  of  this 
Suauily  vault  was  in  the  habit  of  combining  the  uses  of  cellar  and 
atpulchre,  and  standing  his  urns  of  ancestral  dust  side  by  side  with 
his  best  jars  of  wine. 

On  our  way  back  we  st;u-ted  a  fax,  and  gHlh>ped  close  behind 
him  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  shouting  a  variety  of  venatohal  vocables 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  must  have  astoni&hed  au  Italian  fox,  nn- 
accustomed  to  be  the  oliject  of  such  dtstingnishcd  attention.  AU 
of  a  sudden  he  disap|>eared  in  a  hole,  whereu]>on  the  future  lord- 

licnttniaat  of  the  county  of ,  flung  himself  from  his  horse 

aud  had  his  head  in  the  earth,  as  if  he  had  been  a  l-'rrier  at  home, 
instcwl  of  a  young  nohlcmau  abroad,  liis  iutcuse  e\.citeaient  was 
beautiful  to  witness,  and  wonderful  in  my  eyes,  f(»r  1  hud  never 
seen  him  take  any  sort  of  interest  in  anything  before.  He  talked 
of  riding  back  to  Isola  Farneso  for  a  spade,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  it  waft  near  sunset.  Then  he  was  for  collecting  the  best  pack 
of  curs  that  could  be  found,  nnd  coming  back  from  Rome  ou  tbe 
morrow.  I  think  there  might  be  very  lolerahle  fox-huiiling  in  tlie 
CaiU)>agna,  bnt  then  1  fear  the  future  lord-licutcnant  of  ■ 
aud  other  counties  would  never  find  time  forKtruscan  city  hunting. 
Still,  in  digt^ng  out  a  fox  they  might  now  and  thai  find  an  l^trns- 
can  city,  where  nobody  else  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  it. 

Almost  everybody  who  goc*>  to  Konie,  seeing  so  mncli  of  art 
and  artists,  is  sooner  or  later  bitten  witli  some  desire  to  draw,  or 
puiot,  or  modeL  Have  wo  not  all  fell,  now  and  then,  a  call  fmm 
irithiu,  when  our  doimnnt  faculties  give  a  restless  turn  in  their  long 
slumbers,  as  if  they  meant  to  wake  up  at  last  and  come  out  boldly 
beneath  the  light  of  day.  I  believe  aiost  i>eoplc  wiio  have  nut  tried, 
I'ittwy  thalifllwy  took  the  pains  Vbey  touV\  iiu  sWOftft'Ohwv^^^x 
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have  laste  to  appreciate  or  condemn.  One  of  the  few  adranlagM 
of  smatiering  in  too  many  arts  to  succeed  in  any  of  them,  is  that 
in  passing  the  tbreslmld  of  each,  you  liave  n)aile  arquuiiiUuie* 
wilh  its  difficulties,  and  arc  prepared  to  make  allowances  accord* 
ingly.  A  critic  is,  or  ought  to  be,  this  sort  uf  jack-of-All  trades  in 
literature;  and  the  well-knoivn  leniency  of  ihesc  trorthic*  tot 
young  author  arises  from  their  personal  acquaintance  with  lia 
diHicnllics,  having  ihemselres  tried  all  departments  and  prudently 
retired  upon  reviexrs.  'Urns  an  unsuccessful  pick-pocket  oflea  be- 
comes an  excellent  policeman. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  resolved  to  **  become  an  artist.  By  way  of 
formally  convincing  myself  that  I  was  in  earnest,  I  caused  mj 
uame  to  be  inscribed  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  British  artisUt 
in  Rome.  This  is  a  beuevolently  endowed  Institution,  which 
affords  a  spacious  and  commodionsapartmenl, lighted  mid  wanned, 
benches,  boards,  and  a. living  model,  to  such  British  subjects  u 
have  a  friend  in  the  estabhsliment  to  nrite  their  names  in  tb« 
bonk,  and  are  desirous  of  studying  from  the  nude.  Bui  like 
(many  other  benevolently  endowed  institutions,  wliere  there  is  no- 
thing to  pay,  very  few  people  think  it  worth  their  while  to  go. 
Pcrha]>s  it  may  be  lliat  the  tmbcncvnlent  academy-keepers  take 
more  pains  to  procure  attractive  models  than  the  honorary  maufr- 
gers."  For  one  reason  or  another  I,  as  well  as  my  acquaintance 
among  the  students  of  art,  went  much  more  to  the  academy  of  oue 
liuigi,  commonly  called  **  Gigi's,''  which  is  a  characteristic  enough 
haunt  of  Komau  art  to  deserve  a  description.  But  perhaps  I  had 
better  fit  it  into  the  rest  of  a  day's  work,  of  which  the  road  to  Veil 
iUls  up  the  morning. 

About  half  past  five,  society  begins  to  gather  at  the  Knglish 
table  in  that  apartment  of  the  *' trattoria  dcUa  Lcpre,**  which  is 
ruled  over  by  Calccdonio  the  magnificent.  Some  men  are  born  to 
reign  over  their  fellow-men  by  an  inherent  birthright  of  larger  and 
more  vigorous  nature.  Calccdonio  is  one  of  these,  and  though 
accident  has  madu  him  waiter  at  the  Lepre,  instead  of  tribune  of  the 
peopk,  he  not  the  less  rules  the  party,  who  habitually  dine  in  his 
room,  with  a  napkin  of  chain  mail.  He  is  a  tall  handsome  man  o( 
Ijvu-and-Lwcnly,  with  a  face  and  Agurc  that  might  become  a  young 
'f  emperor.  His  manner  has  a  bold  patronizing  independence,  which 
assumes  that  he  is  doing  us  a  favour  to  wait  upon  us,  luid  tliat  he 
IB  inexorably  determined  to  do  it  as  he  pleases,  not  as  we  please. 
Indeed,  on  any  Knglish  system  it  would  be  difficult  for  him,  with 
only  oue  understrapper,  to  wait  on  forty  impatient  people  at  once. 
You  see  him  moving  leisurely  down  the  tables,  distributing  bread 
and  wine  to  the  new  comers,  change  to  the  departing,  and  hopes 
and  sarcasms  to  the  impatient  who  venture  to  complain  they  hare 
been  wuitiug  longer  than  suits  them.  All  this  time  he  lias  been 
collecting  twenty  or  thirty  different  orilers,  wiili  which  he  finally 
disappears  to  the  kitchens.  After  a  while  he  re-appears  willi  an 
incredible  armful  of  dishes,  which  he  deftly  distributes. 

"  How  is  this,  Calccdonio  P  I  ordered  wild  boar,  and  yoo  hare 
brought  me  boiled  mullon'." 
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'  Non  c'cra  piu  ciquale"  (Uiere  was  no  more  wild  boar),  says  he 
"blandly,  and  tbcrc  is  no  appeal.  Tlie  nio»t  sublime  Iriutnpli  of 
his  functions,  however,  is  when  he  resolves  the  chaos  of  an  hour's 
outcry  and  scramble  for  food  inio  thirty  or  forty  separate  accounts 
in  bujocchj,  unravelling  an  accurate  string  of  items  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  "  Pancuno,  vino  due,  zuppa  undid,  anitra,  vent  otto, 
fiuocclii  Irenta  due,  crema  zing'-iri,  qnarrata  quallro."  And  while  you 
are  getting  out  your  money,  lie  rattles  ofl"  three  or  four  other  little 
accounts  to  your  neighbours.  It  is  in  vain  you  attempt  la  get  the 
smallest  bit  of  silver  in  change  for  a  papal  note ;  he  honourably 
keeps  his  small  silver  for  customers  who  pay  him  in  hard  money. 
'X'hv  papal  notes  are  &  per  cent,  below  the  silver  currency.  Tra- 
vellers drawing  from  their  banker,  eager  to  realise  this  5  per  cent., 
invest  in  notes,  and  subsequently  luse  more  than  the  money's  worth 
in  trouble  aud  veXBtion  to  get  them  changed  first  into  small  notes, 
for  the  banker  gives  you  notes  of  50,  30,  20,  and  10  dollars.  You 
have  10  pay  a  per  centage  for  the  convenience  of  small  notes,  and 
wht'n  yoii  have  them  yuu  get  huge  piles  of  Spartan  money  in 
change,  so  that  anybody  who  wishes  to  make  his  5  per  cent,  cora- 
fortrxbly  should  Lake  about  a  nmle  and  panniers  to  carry  his  five 
bajocchi  pieces. 

Resides  the  immediate  business  in  hand  and  mouth,  there  vrere 
always  a  givat  many  jokes  flying  about  the  table,  good,  bad  and 
indidercnt,  but  principally  bad,  which  answer  just  as  well  for  oil 
purposes  of  inlcrprandial  merriment.  Our  diuiier-hnur  was  never 
tedious  in  spile  of  the  waitin|r,  and  tisually  those  who  had  finished 
their  repast  waited  over  their  cigar  for  a  knot  of  later  arrivals,  who 
were  still  dining,  or  to  see  the  last  of  a  herd  of  buffalo  drawn  in 
charcoal  all  along  the  dirty  table-cloth,  with  wonderful  skill  andrapi* 
dity,  by  Poingdestrc  the  Landsecr  of  a  future  day;  this  being  his 
Danner  of  hinlinglo  Calcedouio  that  the  table-cloth  wants  washing. 
We  now  adjourn  to  the  Cafe  Greco  over  the  way,  where  in  an 

"atmosphere  of  dense  tohacco-smoku  from  two  or  three  hundred 
rank  cigars  of  Kouian  mauufaeture,  in  the  mouths  of  all  nnttnns, 
besides  ihelongvoluminous  clouds  from  thenargile  to  the  Turkish 
mercer,  who  has  spread  his  wares  on  one  of  the  slabs — slippers  and 
pouches  of  rich  oriental  silks,  embroidered  with  gold — aud  sits 
over  his  pipe  and  coflee-cup  calmly  waiting  for  customers. 

The  Cafe  Greco  is  a  fihhy,  sloppy,  windy,  uncomfortable  deu, 
but  it  is  frequented  by  all  the  artists  of  Rome,  for  want  of  a  better. 
The  Kngtish  club,  formed  a  few  years  aj^o  by  some  liberal-minded 
military  man,  does  not  admit  artists,  and  if  it  did  would  be  too 
expensive  for  them  generally.  I  was  not  tempted  by  the  specimens 
I  saw,  to  become  a  member  of  this  aristocratic  society,  before  com- 
promising myself  in  tiic  list  of  the  proscribed,  and,  I  suppose, 
afterwards  I  was  ineligible. 

Now,  having  drank  one  cup  of  wcakish  and  very  sweet  coffee 
(they  sweeten  it  lor  you  with  despotic  benevolence),  having  smoked 
as  much  of  our  rank  and  damp  cigar  as  can  be  coaxed  to  burn,  and 
having  generally  cnutributed  to  the  sloppincss  of  the  tables  and 
the  spiteous  condition  of  the  floor,  \el  Mii  maVe  a.  -^tciV^  ^\A  ^^y**^"™- 

to  Gigi*a. 
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Of  coiirBc  U  rains — tbc  weiuiiur  i&  riHearsiiig  for  lUe  Hdy  wesk, 
now  aX  band.  We  Itave  au  Biiimalod  tUciiriy  ibruiigli  dturk  mmmm 
s.ireeu  wiUi  copiously  drip^og  eavcfi,  aud  at  J«st  Ulte  ■tallM' 
beaeaUi  uu  unlii;faled  sloveah-arclicd  galewar  ofadoMTted  ptUee. 

IOdc  of  u»  lilts  ihe  latcU  of  u  door  in  tiie  side  ftftha  gateway,  wd 
we  cuter  Gigi's  academy.  1'hc  first  facta  wfatdi  atrike  yo»  ii 
reference  tu  Gip's  acadcuiy  arc  iliat  ii  is  intensdy  bol,  crwdi^ 
and  fid)  of  tobacco- suioke,  ilirungh  whose  densely  tangled  irreufci 
a  filnuigc  cou&LuUation  of  dim  lights  in  all  diroclioos  confoM  ifci 
eye. 

'  The  room  h  Rquare»  and  arrangod  wiLh  three  haw  aho9  lMn4f 
drawing  dcttks  rinng  like  a  ihcaLru.  The  sta^  Uasmall  plAllbia, 
uilLoiit  othtr  furniture  or  decoration  titan  a  rough  wooden  enm, 
on  nhicb  is  extended  a  liringhumaii  fis:urc — ibeu'risls  lashed  wilk 
cord  to  its  upper  member.  A  bti-ong  ligbt  fraui  two  rcAcctuf 
lainps,  hung  abine  his  head,  bring  out  all  llie  unfortunate  rictsiB'^ 
straincHl  and  starting  utuscleti  in  bold  relief.  Theexpresftionof  Um 
face  indicates  a  good  deal  of  physical  suffering  and  wewincfl^ 
U'hicli  is  not  to  be  wundered  ul,  considering  UiaI  he  is  now  near  liit 
end  of  his  second  hour. 

There  is  somutliiiig  startling  to  the  feelings  of  a  ProteattBt  Jl 
secingihis  sortof  grc«e  real  life  reprcscoLiUon  of  the  most  «ubB«» 
and  tLMTiblc  scene  of  liis  religion's  hislury.    13ul  in  C«lholic  poimi 
tries,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  pictures  of  the  cruci&xiu% 
artists  must  learn  to  paint  it,  and  ihis  is  tlie  w»y. 

i'iclures    and    statues    of    Uio    eruci&xioii,   howerer   b«autifcilf 

I  alnio!>t  always  sliock  a  grawn-up  Prolestaut  wlieu  he  sees  tbem  far 
the  iirsl  time.  They  present  a  visible  image,  vhich  falls  for  sbort. 
of  the  vague  ideal  he  has  formed: — the  highest  type  of  beenljr 
and  of  dignity — the  fullest  extent  of  liuuian  anguish  subdued  Urte 
supernatural  calm,  by  the  conscaousncss  of  love  made  perlect  and 

Lhift  misHon  of  olivine  mercy  fullilled: — all  the  glory  of  the  EoprRDe 

■  Godhead  tjiat  could  be  made  nuinifest  in  a  human  nature  and  a 
human  frame,  and  at  that  last  solemn  hour  of  separation  from  Um 
flesh,  wherein  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  wag  veiled  for  a  l)fe<tti 
that  the  world  might  behold  a  miraculously  perfect  man,  ■ 
life  and  death  here  ou  earth  was  to  he  a  gracious  link  of 
kindred  between  mau  and  tliat  unseen  Gud  in  whose  image 
made. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  gire  a  ragtic  idea^  in  nncertain  ^'onl^ 
which  each  person  may  interpret  by  his  o«"n  idea;  hut  to  pa 
sometliing  uhieh  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination  where 
imagination  looks  for  a  realisation  of  all  it  has  been  able  dimly  lo 
shadow  fonlj,  has  proved  a  task  too  great  for  the  most  inspired 
artists.  We  always  feel  inclined,  when  we  sec  one  of  their  divine 
pei'sunagcs,  to  say  svith  the  poor  sailor  who  took  a  groat  deal  of 
trouble  to  sw  King  George,  "  Why,  he 's  only  a  man  ! " 

liul  u  heu,  inmAaid  «f  am  inspired  master  deified  ideal,  wo  ate 
liie  base  model  fron  whom  he  bos  co  «ork — a  handsome  (kil7« 

|«BBM«]-featnnid  Jazuron,  very  tired  of  being  crucified  at  aerc»- 
pcnce  halfpenny  on  hoivt,  tK&  uaNe&un  ot  fAu^V^  a.  ^vXir^^^c^v  bftcoraoa 
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painful,  if  aol  horrible.  Vet  tbc  artists  do  the  face  last,  that  thcj' 
may  gather  aoae  uaefu]  hints  far  the  exprcssioa  of  bodily  suf- 
lerinff. 

The  Kecond  hour  h  aip;  ihe  victitu^s  liuids  arc  nnhuund.  The 
Hrst  lliius;  he  dues,  iu  desccudin^  from  Lhc  cross,  is  to  wake  a  sud- 
dfii  iliiikuess  around  him  hy  Wowing  uiit  the  two  lamps.  There 
ii<  a  noi&c  of  many  artists  rising  from  their  b4:-nchQB,  and  a  flapping 
of  ihf  wings  of  many  porlfnlios.  Meanwhile  the  rvleaeed  culprit 
btretohis  biniself,  yawns,  ivriliics  about  bis  wribts  as  if  to  convince 
himself  tliat  he  is  reaUy  unbound,  and  iiaally  puts  on  a  voiy 
dirty  shirt. 

The  stage  is  cleared  for  tJie  costume  model.  TIic  crucifix  gi^-ee 
place  to  an  case!  for  a  rery  smaitly  drcK^ed  Velasquez  paiiitiu^, 
in  a  slaKhed  doublet  of  orun^e  satin,  u*ilh  criiziAOD  Rilk  ho8e  of 
Wfioderful  Icjtgtli,  uud  u  pair  uf  hunchod-np  sky>blue  dauutek  io- 
ga^wf—iblea,  of  equally  wondcriul  Bbuitne«s.  The  students  of  the 
nittte  arc  goue,  aad  the  costume  students  have  taken  iKiBaession  of 
tltc  borac'fdioc  tiers  of  drawing-dekks.  Aud  now  there  is  a  ter- 
nblc  Babel  of  all  tongues  discussing  and  proclaiming  in  what  po- 
sition Velasquez  should  stand  at  bis  easel.  The  German  language 
is  predominant,  and  its  bursh  j^ntturals  overpower  the  nasal  ex- 
postulaiions  of  the  French,  the  fluent  iusinuations  of  the  Italian, 
to  say  ufltbing  of  the  hissing  grumble  of  a  few  discontented 
Biiionit.  The  Teutons  accordingly,  after  a  good  deal  of  contention 
aniougsl  tbeu]8clve«,  have  it  their  own  way,  and  five  or  six  of 
them  scrambling  up  on  the  platform,  mould  the  unresisting  limbs 
of  (be  acquicsceut  Velasquez  at  pleasure,  while  the  rest  cry,  *''  Dass 
ia  viel  besfier." — **  So  ist  liiibsclicr." — "Jelz  sielit  or  wahsafti;; 
wobl." — **  Docb  !  gewiss;  ganz  anders!*' — "Ohnein!  ach  Golt." 
— "baile2  ge  wieter — tausend  teufc)^''  &«.,  &c.  At  length  ^'elaa- 
quez  is  left  standing  very  much  on  one  leg,  his  right  hand  to  tbc 
canvas,  his  led  full  of  a  little  furest  of  brnshes,  with  a  broad 
bright  palette  on  its  tbutnh,  liis  head  turned  giucefully  over  bis 
alimildcr  looking  at  a  large  black  spot  on  Ute  wall,  whicli  is  sup- 
poaed  to  represent  his  Catholic  majesty.  Philip  Ujo  Fuurth. 

And  now  lot  us  starKl  beside  the  model  lt)r  a  moment,  and  take 
a  look  at  the  artists  xrbo  are  beginning  to  draw.  Three  borso-atioo 
tiers  of  strange  lieads,  adorned  or  otherwise,  with  cvcrj'  modern 
or  antique  cut  of  hair  and  heard,  each  bobbing  up  aiid  down,  in 
and  out  of  tiie  strong  glare  from  beneath  its  several  lamp-shades, 
as  ihcy  take  a  look  ut  ibe  model,  and  pencil-in  the  result  on  their 
di'awing-block.  All  titeso  automaton  beads,  lifted  and  bowed  in 
serious  silence  among  the  curious  liglits  and  sha<3owB  of  the  tn]»le 
horseshoe  oouslelLalion  of  dark  funnels  pierced  with  Ibckering 
tongues  of  lluuic  ubove^  aud  sheddiug  a  lloud  of  yellow  liglit  on 
the  desks  beneath,  fonned,  what  is  usually  termed  by  ]>olite  tourists, 
a  study  for  Renibrandt  or  Domenichino. 

It  is  curious  to  go  round  llic  outer  circle  and  watch  the  progress 
of  tlie  drawings :  in  aome,  bold  and  dashing  effects  come  out  with 
every  touch  of  the  hruali ;  others  bnger  in  the  )>encilled  outline^ 
gaiuiu^'  a  sn)u4i7  currectuc»s  itud(»r  uuu:\\  'vui\!v&-tv&i\Mi\  \  v^xsA'Wr 
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main  hopelessly  meagre  and  spiritless  to  the  end.  Some  frw  of 
the  students  do  their  sketch  in  oils,  but  the  great  majoriiv  id 
water-colours.  There  were  not  above  three  or  four  out  of  all  the 
fifty  or  sixty,  whose  drawings  showed  any  great  talent  or  promise. 

N'ow  for  the  holy  week.  Palm  Sunday  morning  was  as  wtl  a.» 
could  be  desired,  even  by  llie  Roman  hackney -coach  men,  «ho 
have  no  fixed  lariff,  and  accordingly  raise  or  lower  their  price  in 
exact  i>ro]iortion  ns  the  supply  of  carriages  exceeds  or  falls  short 
of  the  demand.  As  everybody  wanted  to  go  lo  St.  Peter's  this 
raoming,  and  as  it  rained  too  much  for  ihein  to  walk,  the  vettiirim 
look  occasion  to  multiply  their  ordinary  remuncraliou  by  from  fire 
to  eight,  and  were  very  wet  and  hapjiy,  like  ducks  in  a  shoncr, 
when  ihey  know  worms  will  have  lo  come  out. 

Kvcrybody  intends  to  be  in  excellent  time,  bnt  practically  gels 
there  a  lillie  after  everybody  else,  and  finds  St.  Peter's  vcri,'  full  of 
moist  peasauts,  who  have  come  in  from  llic  Campagna  regardless  of 
the  weather.  You  have  to  elhow  and  pushthrougli  these  inno-Tcnt 
and  pious  people,  who,  seeing  yon  are  dressed  in  black  with  a 

while  neckcloth,  make  way  for  you  under  the  impression  thai  you 

may  be  some  relation  of  the  Poi>c's.  Under  the  dome  you  corq^^H 
to  a  barrier,  guarded  by  a  parti 'Coloui*ed  Swiss  with  a  ha]brf^^| 
who,  seeing  you  are  in  evening  dress,  k'ts  you  through  into  a  railed 
enclosure  of  the  select,  who  gland  round  the  high  altar  benealh 
the  dome.  Behind  you  slopes  up  a  large  pit,  full  of  ladies  in  blnck 
veils,  with  opera  glasses,  through  which  they  are  eagerly  looking 
out  in  alt  directions. 

lu  the  midst  of  a  solemn  anthem  of  hosannas,  the  Pope  makn 
his  appearance,  bom  aloft  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd  belwcco 
Iwo  great  fans  of  nodding  ostrich  plumes.  'I*he  slow,  slighOy  un- 
dulating motion  of  this  venerable  mitred  figure  in  while  and  gold, 
whose  throne  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  unseen  1>earcr8,  and 
glides  along  towards  us  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  has  some- 
thing vpry  graod,  aud  mysterious,  and  impressive,  entirely  irrc- 
speclive  of  any  allegiance  lo  the  head  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Christendom.  Indeed  the  scene  awakens  in  the  Protestant's  mind 
much  more  Pagan  than  Christian  associations,  lie  thinks  of 
Jupiter  appearing  hctween  a  couple  of  while  clouds,  or  a  proces- 
sion of  some  gilded  Indian  idol. 

He  conies  nearer  and  nearer,  only  moving  his  hand  now  and 
then  as  he  inwardly  blesses  his  people.  His  face  is  calm  and 
benevolent,  his  figure  portly  aud  dignified.  He  seems  eminenlly 
qualified  lo  enact  the  part  of  an  august  looking  live  puppet,  to  be 
carried  about  for  show  on  stale  occasions,  and  is,  I  believe,  of  very 
little  use  for  any  other  purpose,  though  a  very  amiable  and  re- 
fipcctable  iudividual  in  private  life.  They  carr^'  him  from  one  end 
of  the  church  (o  the  other,  and  set  him  up  on  his  golden  tbrooet 
among  his  scarlet  stockinged  cardinals. 

The  procession  of  people  to  receive  palms  now  begins  to  move 
up  towards  him.  An  endless  string  of  mitred  bishops,  some  in 
strange  suirry  robes,  from  out-of-thc>way  Grecian  and  Syrian  de- 
pendencies of  the  Church  ot  Bjotne  *,  vV«vi  taiaft  ^>a\wAfc,»TwA  ^now. 
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and  parish  priests,  and  lastly  a  crowd  of  {^tittering  military  cos- 
tumes, among  whoso  infinite  variety,  the  scarlet  and  silver  of 
British  deputy  lieutenants  were  not  wanting. 

The  distribution  of  the  palms  was  an  immensely  long  ceremony; 
each  had  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  Pope's  scarlet  slipper,  while  a 
chamberlain,  with  an  armful  of  palms,  waved  one  over  the  kneeling 
figure,  as  if  he  was  going  to  apply  it  to  a  corporeal  rather  llian 
spiritual  end.  He,  however,  only  hands  it  to  the  Pope,  who 
blesses  it  and  gives  it  to  the  supplicant,  who  rises  aud  niovt^s  on. 
This  ceremony,  over  and  over  again,  becomes  rather  tcdiuus  in  the 
course  of  two  hours  or  so,  especially  when  you  can  ouly  see  what 
is  going  on  by  stretching  up  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  innumerable 
shoulders.  I  don't  know  how  my  patience  would  have  laslt-tl,  if 
I  bad  not  been  unexpectedly  singled  out  of  the  crowd  by  a  young 
man  in  ecclesiastical  robc6,  who,  addressing  me  in  English,  said 
be  thought  he  could  find  a  belter  place  for  me.  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised, but  said  I  should  be  very  much  obliged,  and  followed  hiui 
to  where  wc  could  both  stand  on  the  corner  of  a  marble  balustrade, 
which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  whole  ceremony.  My  com- 
panion said  he  remembered  my  face  at  Cambridge.  It  appears 
that  since  then  he  had  taken  orders  in  the  English  Church,  and 
gone  over  to  Rome.  "  At  Cambridge  he  had  principnlly  devoted 
himself  to  billiard  playing,"^  whereupon  I  remarked,  'Uhat  should 
bave  taught  him  not  to  cut  the  clolh,  and  how  to  make  a  good 
canon;*'  but  he  seemed  to  think  my  remark  wicked.  He  asked 
me  how  long ^  I  had  laken  orders.  1  was  rather  surprised,  for  I 
had  forgotten  my  black  dress  aud  white  ucckcloth,  aud  liad  no 
idea  1  looked  so  clerical.  But  he  had  now  only  one  idea  of 
coming  to  Rome,  and  as  I  had  come  to  Home  it  could  be  for  no 
oilier  purpose  than  to  bo  converted;  and  as  I  was  not  already 
couverled,  he  made  up  his  niiud  to  do  it  there  and  then,  though  I 
had  turned  out  to  be  a  wicked  layman,  instead  of  tlie  promising 
young  Puseyite  he  had  calculated  on. 

So  we  discussed  the  merits  of  our  respective  religions  on  the 
coping  of  the  marble  balustrade,  while  the  Pope  was  giving  away 
his  palms.  I  cross-queslioncd  hira  narrowly  as  to  what  he  consi- 
dered a  saving  faith  in  doctrinal  mysteries,  whether  he  thought  a 
blind  conscol  to  certain  words  or  formal  phrases,  which  conveyed 
no  distinct  idea  to  the  mind  could  do  the  soul  any  good;  in  fact, 
was  it  the  word  that  did  the  good  or  was  it  the  idea  ?  What  par- 
ticular idea  did  ho  attach  to  the  word  tran&ubstantiation  }  Every- 
body agreed  ilml  the  wafer  could  not  be  anatomically  proved  lo  be 
flesh — ihcrefure  it  was  only  flesh  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  man- 
ner. Provided  the  divine  blessing  was  communicated  through  it, 
what  siguified  what  the  matter  was  iu  a  material  sense — was  not 
the  spiritual  efficacy  the  thing  required  F  was  nut  God  a  spirit,  and 
the  human  soul  a  spirit  also,  and  did  not  all  material  things 
whatever  become  of  importance  only  so  far  as  they  affected  the 
soul  ?  Wcboth  talked  a  great  deal  of  what  I  am  firmly  convinced 
was  very  unorthodox  theology,  whether  measured  by  the  standard 
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nt  the  Cliiircfc  of  England,  or  the  Ctinrth  of  Romvi  «o^  ftt^ 
conrinccd  alike  of  each  other's  dqilorable  errors- 

Wben  the  palms  were  dislribtiif(),tlie  Pope  came  do»Ti  fmaliii 

throne  nith  an  irnmensc  train  of  nhite  salio,  satd  aa  rnaMniw 

petlicont,  owtspread  fike  a  tent  vr'iih  living  picket  pins  to  kncvlit 

•  Kale  gilded  table  to  hear  mass  in  the  midiit  of  an  open  tpact 

Wfore  ^e  bi^  ^lar.     The  Tast  prlttcoat  nas  Yitted  orer  the  taMs 

in  front,  and  l^  train  spread  oul  behind.     He  knell  in  the  nk^ 

with  bis  elbows  on  the  smothered  t.ible,  and  went  tlinaogb  hH  Jkf_ 

iTotions  which  must  hare  been  ratficr  diislurbed  by  the  coRSC* 

Isess  of  having  ao  many  thoa^and  ejes  fixed  upon  him.     Aft  ^ 

DDothh-  for  the  firnt  ten  minutes,  bat  Popes  in  any  amooBlj 

'pomp  and  pf'tticoat  are  but  mortal,  and  something  cauaed  the  i 

of  the  papal  nose  to  tickle.     A  shade  of  erident   distn»8 

L^rer  the  benipjn  couiilcnance,  but  atler  a  s(ni(fgle  of  some  i 

Ihe  miulc  up  biH  unnd  it  miiHt  be  done,  so  he  removed   otse 

,  palms  from  that  upward  pointing  po.sliir<r,  with  w  hich  we  are  I 

liar  in  monunienta]  brasses,  rubbed  the  end  of  hi*  nose,  and  jc 

I  his  hands  again,  conihnicd'  his  devotion.     I  don^t  think  anj  odber 

European  potentate  could  have  scratched  his  nose  on  the  solemaevl 

occasion  with  more  propricly,  and  ypt  there  was  something  Iqdt 

crous  in  it.     Our  conversation  had  g-oC  upon  the  Papal  /hnclioo, 

and  I  Raid, — "  There  now  !  does  not  that  show  yon  that  joii  inr  to 

make  your  sovereign  pontificate  too  great  and  sublime  a  piece  al 

pageantry   for  a  respectable  uld  gentleman  Co  support,  when  yon 

I  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  cauuul  scratch  his  oo«e  nrithinit 

a  piunf'il  menial  conffict.** 

The  linest  sigiil  in  llie  holy  week  is  the  btessing  of  the 
from  the  lialcony;  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pcnplo  aM  ble 
in  a  breath,  and  acres  of  military  going  down  on  their  kaec«' 
receive  it.  The  next  greatest  sight  was  St.  Peter's  illnminnled, 
which  1  saw  from  the  Pintian  hill,  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  moAt, 
and  minor  church  towers  and  domes,  with  that  great  mountain  of 
solid  fire,  not  diminished,  but  magnified  by  distance — that  vaf  tho 
laet  I  saw  of  St.  Peter's, 
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A  TIN  years'  resitlcnce  in  a.  country  is  Riifficient  to  trarmnt  a 
IcnnwfflHge  tif  its  custom*,  manners,  Had  i».stitntions;  qdiI  the 
position  uf  Culonel  CburckiU  uiubi  have  ai£L>n]t:d  him  itnimpetled 
ktsare  to  obserTe  aiul  to  leani.  After  the  war  in  Svria,  ihe 
atiihor  seems  tcv  have  fixed  hij>  habttation  thtre,  and  the  chr«ce 
ahoiTs  a  predilection  lor  tJic  countn-,  while  the  extended  term 
of  bis  residence  indicates  those  predilections  unclianged  and 
cen&rnitfd.  We  luay  iherctbre  be  |>ffepared  for  an  account  a* 
&Toarable  as  the  laimess  of  the  auuor  will  aflo<ir.  In  hk 
well-writteu  preface,  he  arews  the  various  sources  from  whence 
bis  iuronnation  was  deHvcd,  and  though  evidently  imbued  with 
tbe  poetry  surrounding  the  land  of  his  adoption,  louks  at  it  with  a 
s4kldi4fK's  eye,  ami  In  tlie  magiufi««nt  heights  of  the  Lebanon  rather 
shows  us  the  niilitarj-  tlian  the  artistic  view.  We  conj^atulate  him 
tm  the  tborot^h  pTCBerration  of  his  Earopean  energy  amidst  tho 
fistlcss  eflbminacy  of  Asiatic  indolence  ;  and  he  seems,  while  alive 
to  tha  delights  of  Kief^  to  be  as  eager  aa  ever  £br  the  bustle  ot 
Bsfe. 

Ailhougfa  disclaiming^  the  vivtd  terms  and  glowing*  descriptions 
of  the  poet-eyed  •oaristfl,  who,  so  often  issnini;  from  tlie  press, 
entrance  our  minds,  wbilc  tliey  feed  not  the  undei-standin-^,  the 
first  chapter  opeivs  with  a  pant^gyric,  vigorously  written  and  p-a- 
pbicall}'  beautiful,  on  tbuse  ancient  trees^  the  head  and  cron-u  of 
the  spot  whence  hLs  volumei*  dmw  tbt^ir  names,  ^miliar  as  we  arc 
with  that  place,  that  sacred  tanc-Corcst,  tlie  steeple  of  that  cathedral 
of  which  the  llnly  Land  ia  tlic  buildio^,  rcad^  albeit,  in  eacli 
desciL^ou,  tale  and  stot}-  of  tbem^  we  remember  none  where  they 
hone  been  better  described — more  vividly  depicted. 

"  WlienSenaaclierib,  lunp  of  Assyria,  "sqrs  owtaoSbDr,  "  decltred  vsrasiainsc 
ILettkiak Uis  boont  vasy.'  with  the  inuUrtude-orBljrchartol!)  I  have  come  up  ill* 
fcei^t  of  the  moimtaiBii,  tu  the  sides  of  Lebunaii,  and  will  cut  dona  the  talC 
cedar-trees  thereof  nrul  tlie  choictr  lir-trees  thereofl'  To  ditpluy  fiis  conquering 
Mnifciifi  on  thn%c  fur-famed  heights  was  eo  him  a  more  glariaus  object  uf  am- 
bill'—  than  evcit  the  hiking-  of  Jenuitlera  ilMlf  a^n. 

'*  Ewkiel,  in  portraying  tlii;  Ajsynitn,  suimaona  not  hcfbre  him  his  lMtiK>s 
Dad  uiuaiplis  eniuug^c  thif  kurruumlius  tutioiH,  hifl  invincible  armies  with  their 
wide-FAnging  and  olmoat  iotenDiDable  nurcbcs  ;.  one  simple  biu  magnificeut. 
metaplior  i»  sufficient,  ia  tbe  prophet's  mind,  to  make  his  hero's  apoi^tcoii.— 
'  Behold  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  LcbitDon  wfth  fair  brancbes  and  with  a 


*  "  Mount  Lrbanoa:  a  Ten  Yean'  Residence  from  1842  to  IS52,  dcacriblng 
the  Manners,  and  Cu^oms  and  Retlgion  of  clle  Inbahitnitts,  vritli  u  fVdt  and  car- 
reer Account  of  riVe  Druse  Religion,  and  rontainmg:  lILstorical  Records  of  the 
Mountain  Tnbr  from  personal  tntercourte  witli  their  Chiefs  aod  other  aotlifn- 
tie  sources."  By  Colonel  Chufchill»  Sufl^lficer  of  tbe  Britisii  Expedition  ta 
Syria. 
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•liadowing  shroud  and  of  a  high  tiature ;  jud  hi*  tap  was  unong  tha  iMck 
boughs.  The  wnters  made  him  great,  ihe  de^p  set  him  op  on  high  with  bv 
rivers  ruanine  round  about  hi*  plauu,  and  sent  out  her  tittle  rivers  unto  iB  ib* 
trees  of  the  field. '" 

Again  ho  says,  atill  speaking  of  the  Lebanon : — 

"Down  those  rugged  d4>clivitics  the  myiiad*  c^  SeniiaeheHb,  ihou 
already  devoted  lo  the  sword  of  the  dc^troyiag  angel,  rushed  down  in  t 
tuoua  arrav.  tlusheil  with  the  pride  of  conque»t  and  fresh  emorinog  frun 
furnace  of  (lestruciion  which  their  Hrcbrands  had  kindled  aroutul  them.    Tliroi 
the  defile  the  Grecinn  plmlnnx  slowly  wound  iu  cumbrous  wuy.  bdea  with] 
spoils  of  Issus.  and  exulting  in  the  [ironiisvd  spoils  of  Tyre.     These  coaat»l 
bear  the  impress  of  tlie  legion*'  toil.     The  very  woru  attest   the  georaal 
imperiul  Home. 

"  Through  these  passes  Godfrey.  Bohemond  and  Tancred  led  on  their 
deluded  hosts,  miserable  victims  of  folly  and  superstition.  There  is  Site 
aod  Tyre,  the  one  the  birth-place  of  letters  and  navigation. — the  other, 
mother  of  commerce  and  ocean's  earliest  queen.  In  the  distant  ver|:c  of| 
horizon  arose  that  mijjhty  WBve  of  force  imd  fanaticism,  which.  aArr 
deluged  Asia.  Africa,  aud  half  of  Europe,  and  expended  its  brute  force,  is  p*' 
dually  heiti^  abwirbed,  leaving  behind  it,  wherever  its  traces  yet  exist,  the  slin* 
and  scum  of  muligimiit  curruptiim  and  fceltd  decay— a  moral  pestilence — whlA 
if  not,  us  once,  the  scourge,  is  stilt  the  shame  aud  opprobrium  of  humaniiyi 
civilization. 

"  Yonder  azure  mountains  which  blend  ao  softly  with  the  «thcrv«l 
around  tlieni,  enclose  the  scenes  of  his  career,  whose  weapons  were  the  wordi 
of  pr>ace,  whose  docLn'nes  fell  on  the  hearts  of  his  followers  like  the  gentle  d««« 
of  Heaven,  with  ever  fresh  and  invicoruiing  luAiii-Dce.  sumniontiw  thrm  ts 
|uitience.  luiraility  and  endurance,  as  the  ensigns  of  their  wnriiire  and  tlie  buis 
of  iheir  triumphs;  and  who  consigned  to  them  the  mission — sacrrd  and  Ustinj; 
as  the  world  itself — of  uniting  together  the  great  lainily  of  mAtdtuid  in  oat 
commou  bund  of  Faith,  Ctiarity,  aod  Love." 

The  following  chapters  give  us  ample  details  of  Oic  tenure 
lanil,  and  the  sertiral  rt-latioiis  uf  luiidlunl  and  tenant ;  of  the 
systonm  of  agriculture ;  »ill;,  crops,  and  vineyards ;  and  ii  is  the 
more  interesting  as  showing  how  the  evil  effects  of  bad  gorem- 
ucnt,  while  it  drives  its  subjects  for  refuge  to  the  luountains,  hat 
taught  them  lo  render  their  rugged  sides  as  fruitful  and  prodiiccire 
as  any  spots  on  earth.  Thus  we  see  those  races,  generally  the 
Moliaiunictan,  or  dominant  ones,  half  starving  on  the  mofit  fertile 
plains,  whilii  the  outcasts  of  oihcr  creeds,  taught  by  necessity, 
draws  abuudaucc  from  criigs  and  precipices.  The  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  Maronites,  and  their  blind  subservience  to 
priestly  rule,  is  freely  commented  upon.  The  more  than  feudal 
attuchiueiit  of  the  jieople  to  their  priest,  may  be  judged  of  froia 
tlie  story  of  tlio  outrage  committed  on  some  American  missionaries, 
who  bad  left  their  station  at  Tripoli  with  the  intention  of  passing 
the  hot  summer  months  in  the  village  of  Edhen,  well-kuown  to 
travellers,  and  situuted  in  the  heart  of  the  Maronitc  districts. 
Whether  ihcy  came  with  proselyting  motives  cannot  be  known,  u 
scarce  had  they  arrived  aud  entered  their  faou.ws,  when  the  tocsin 
sounded,  the  bells  of  the  villages  about  pealed,  and  a  vast  moU, 
with  torches,  stones,  and  yells,  clustered  round  them.  The  mis* 
sionaries  scnrce  obtained  the  grace  of  a  hurried  and  night  roCreal. 
'Jlie  great  cause  of  enmity  against  them  was  the  usual  one  of  all 
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races  beneath  a  priesf b  rule,  "  we  want  no  Bible  men :  no  Bible 
among  us." 

Such  an  outrage  could  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  pass  by 
unpunished,  llepresentations  were  made  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, by  the  American  ambassador,  upon  the  subject,  und  a 
finnan  was  promptly  procured,  giving  the  required  satisfaction. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  ]>tTfliiade  the  moiuitainecrs  that  they 
were  uuder  the  8ultan*s  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  as  these. 
"  The  Patriarcli  is  our  Sultan,"  was  the  haughty  reply  to  the 
summons  of  their  local  authorities,  demanding  compensation  for 
the  losses  incurred  by  the  missionaries  in  ibeir  midnight  flight. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Maronites,  every  authority,  civil  or  other- 
vise,  is  merged  and  absorbed  in  the  authority  of  tlie  priests ;  and, 
with  lynx-eyed  vigilance,  do  tlieir  priests  and  bishops,  in  the 
present  day,  as  indeed  of  yore,  watclt  every  movement,  every 
tendency,  which  may  menace  their  long-established  domioion. 

While,  however,  the  race  is  thus  described  aud  condemned,  fuU 
credit  is  given  them  for  their  industry  and  energy — an  energy 
which  has  rendered  the  most  barren  portion  of  the  Lebanon 
raugo  the  most  fruitful  aud  productive — we  find  tliat  there  have 
not  been  wanting  men,  even  among  this  mind-bound  race,  who 
aaw  the  errors  of  their  church,  aud  sought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
others.  The  priests,  however,  seem  to  have  crushed  such  a  bud 
more  succefsfully  than  was  done  in  the  we^t,  aud  were  rewarded 
and  extolled  by  popes  and  cardinals  as  their  success  deserved. 
Their  habits  of  begging  are  described,  and  their  reason  and 
example  for  it  is  certainly  ingenious. 

It  IS  curious  tliat  as  our  owu  newspapers  aa*  describing  the 
dcsocratiou  of  the  heart  of  our  own  hon-hearlcd  Kichard,  we 
should  here  read  of  the  fate  of  the  descendants  of  his  chivalrous 
foe,  the  great,  thu  mighty  Sallahcdecn.     At  page  (i8,  we  read  : — 

*'  At  a  village  called  Rascn  Hoash  f  j"*i  inland  of  Bartoon)  msty  be  seen  ili« 
humble  descendants  of  the  great  Snladin,  to  this  dny  siylrd  the  Emirs  of  the 
Iwuse  of  Ajoob.  Unronicious  of  the  glory  of  their  great  ancestor,  they  merely 
know  that  they  art'  of  noble  descent,  and  though  gninJiig  tlteJr  bread  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  iind  |M-rfurming  tlie  conninuneiit  uOice«  of  the  serf  and  the 
peasaot,  tliey  haughtily  refuse  to  return  any  salutation  which  do«s  not  give 
them  Citetr  proper  rank  and  appelUtiun." 

The  Maronite  priests  show  great  ingenuity  in  their  profession, 
foretelling  evenL*^  that  will  occur  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
with  wonderful  precision,  and  when  tliey  venture  on  bolder  pre- 
dictions, if  the  result  is  contrary  to  their  augury,  they  ascribe 
their  failure  to  the  faithlessness  of  the  people:  thus  preserving 
in  all  cases  their  character  for  infallibility.  The  agency  of  the 
French  is  much  dwelt  on,  though  tliey  do  not  seem  to  push  it 
with  such  substantial  gifu  as  the  Russians  use  among  the  Greeks; 
they  choose  a  cheaper  mode  aud  circulate  prints,  cheap  and  rough 
enough,  but  stamped  with  papal  authority,  of  a  vision  of  a  pious 
nun,  M — ,  who  sees  the  Virgin  standing  on  the  globe,  on  which 
the  one  named  La  France  is  conspicuously  marked,  while  a  voice 
informs  her  that  the  lays  are  the  lay*  oV  (jiace  o\>\w.umW\^  ^^-^j 
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f»r  rf*^*^i  and  ih*l  tbe  spot  vVrfr  ther  more  capeciBRr  bS\^  b 
ibe  uul  La  France.  Well,  thev  arr  vcrr  mach  rrqttirMl  ihcfr, 
aft  ovr  chnilj  will  lead  us  to  hope  ihey  mar  fxtl  mone  and  aarc. 
We  roald  have  wished  an  trxpiramion  of  bor  the  jtMiit  Canrentt 
oTEIiaa  Shern  an  rooducied ;  for  Greeks  and  JUaronitaa  Imaf 
tegahff  IB  anitr  and  lore  would  indeed  l>c  a  pleasant  sight,  tW 
aeela  gesenlljr  hating  each  olb«-r  far  more  than  tber  bate  Titri  or 
I>r«flc ;  in  £ict,  the  few  Greeks  in  the  Ketironan,  an  cntireir  Mi' 
roniic  district,  are  more  illtreated  llian  Christians  auiong  Uic 
Tari&.  OoT  author  also  seeun  to  expect  for  Berrocit  A  htf^i'r 
aeemir  tlian  it  is  likely,  or  ha«  a  right  to  enjoy  ;  its  want  of  t 
barboar,  or  eren  a  safe  anchorage,  ninst  ever  prevent  its  becoavij 
an  emporium  for  tndc  ;  and  it  owe»  its  present  protpenty  matt 
to  fortoitattt  circnrnstonces  than  any  just  claimii  for  coDremeaea 
or  po*sitioti.  TIk>  mountains  in  itft  rear  form  an  in»umioimiah)< 
barrier  to  trade  with  the  far  interior,  as  here  the  Itebanon  is  loftr, 
Meept  aJid  precipitous,  whereas,  eitlier  at  Sidon  on  the  aonth^  oc 
^r^ofi  on  the  north,  they  can  be  passed  with  scarce  nn  inter- 
reoBn^  difficulty  ;  and  at  Tortosa,  further  north,  the  islaod  of 
Rnad  forms  a  natural  breakwater,  while  a  plain  road  condnctK  to 
the  phuns  of  Ccdo-Syrta,  and  the  rast  countries  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  pine-pIaDltng  also  to  the  south  of  Beyroot,  to 
protect  the  enrirons  from  the  rapidly  approaching  and  all  orer- 
whclming  sand,  we  suspect  is  entirely  confined  to  what  natinv 
doe? ;  for,  duriuji;  our  last  visit,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  we 
Ibond  the  Desert  hod  far  encroached  on  the  gardens,  and  Un^ 
of  palius  scarce  einurging  from  sand,  marked  where  once  a  hi 
Mead  smiled.  The  author's  account  of  the  Arab  inrasion  ni 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Prophet  Mahomed  is  full  of  ia- 
terost  and  information,  anrl  sets  Ibat  wondroits  fact  before  us  ia 
all  its  details  and  causes.  We  welcome  also  the  tirst  true  accool 
of  the  Ikit  Shchaab,  those  myths  so  often  and  ^ariouftly 
counted  for  by  tourists,  who  have  derived  iheir  histories  from 
pure  fount  of  a  Dragoman's  intellect.  I'hoir  history  is  a  prccioot 
adtlition  to  the  peerage  of  the  world,  and  worthy  of  place  in  iJm 
most  romantic  of  tales.  Arab  nobles,  from  iJio  earliest  ajea, 
noble   and   ancient  when    Mahomed    preached,  we    find 

figuring  in  every  page  oi'  Eastern  history,  now  rulers,  now     

tires,  now  noblest,  now  basest,  tliey  seem  ever  ti>  have  bocne 
thcmseli'us  prominent,  in  evil  or  in  good;  and  notv  tlieir  feudal 
sovereignly  is  over,  tlicy  wrap  around  them  the  laticred  robe;  fato 
mayconqucr,  but  they  will  not  succumb,  nnd  if  Fortune  has  deprired 
them  of  rule  and  ]M>wer,  she  lias  failed  to  teach  them  expcrienc* 
or  conformity,  and  wo  see  now  the  (loor  emir  or  prince  of  tliat 
aucieut  house  as  proud  and  liaughty  as  when  they  ruled  proiioces 
or  ravaged  principalities.  The  single  combat  at  Merjvoam  recalb 
all  the  poetry  of  rorannco ;  the  pages  of  tlie  **  Talisman^  migkt 
have  been  copied  for  the  account;  the  whole  scene  is  strikingly 
Oriental ;  the  skill  and  bravery,  yet  the  cunning  and  Inaaclierr, 
the  greatneK-s  of  sanl  to  do  a  glorious  action,  vet  uitt  retimieitcaa 
eaoiigh, ns  ihc  Spamivids  vfovMi^x^Vo  w:Q\.d^iaeaiLoue«itcaaiM)l 
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be  better  described  than  in  the  author's  words.  TVc  must  snp- 
pORo  that  tbo  Sbdhaabs,  nrho  dwelt  in  the  plains  of  iSliobbnn, 
bvf^tn  to  tire  of  the  perjietno]  culls  roadu  on  them  for  Bervice  in 
the  warlike  expeditions  of  the  Sultan  Nouradceii,  from  which, 
^bongh  they  reaped  booty  and  plunder  enough,  small  liini)  was 
granted  to  eujoy  their  f^ins,  thoy  therefore  resolved  Id  inif^to  to 
Um  Lebanon,  where,  thou^^h  tliey  intended  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Suluun,  tliey  resolved  their  services  should  be  more  optional 
than  it  was  on  the  open  unprotected  plains,  and  that  the  moun- 
tnins  should  be  u  protection  agaiust  friend  and  foe. 

They  accordingly  crosst-J  the  Jordan,  and  ascended  the  eastern 
side  o^  the  Lebanon,  as  tliey  approached  Hanbeya,  Count  Kva, 
the  Frauk  governor,  sallied  foith  to  meet  them  ;  the  figlit  was  long, 
and  evening  sec  in  wiiliout  much  result:  on  the  following  day  the 
Franks  sent  forth  a  herald,  proposing  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  should  be  decided  by  single  combat,  and  a  warrior  fully 
accoutred,  accompanied  by  his  retinue,  was  seen  descending  to 
tlie  Jordan*  which  then  separated  tlio  adverse  armies.  The  Emir 
accepted  the  challengo ;  the  spot,  the  only  one  aflbrdin™  space  (ot 
the  combat,  was  on  tlie  Arab's  side  of  the  river ;  the  Christian 
knight  had  therefore  to  cross  and  fight,  surrounded  by  his  foes, 
who  look  possession  of  the  ground  around : — 

"  On  the  sicnnl  being  giv<^-ii  the  tvro  combstaoLs  rutlied  to  the  conflict.  At 
nne  blow  with  Ins  battlc-nxc  the  Frank  broke  tiU  adversary's  «p«ar  in  two. 
The  Arab  Rniir'A  chief  w«a]K>n  wua  gone.  To  aucmpt  tn  jirulnng  the  l^ght  by 
asvordallack  itguiust  ont;  whu  stood  cncafied  in  irnn,  tir  felt  wiuilil  be  botn 
vt^eu  uiid  daiifKcruus;  vbeelini;  his  steed  ih«reforc>  siuidonly  round,  hrt  sprnng 
oat  of  his  ifiddlf.  and  tbrouing  liimselt'  boldly  on  Ids  cocmy  rolled  with  liitn  lo 
the  ground.  Tbe  struggle  now  ii<t$umvd  the  appearance  of  a  wrestling  raatch. 
It  wnn  Umz  and  despc-ratc ;  :iiid  the  Frank,  tlioogh  clad  in  armour,  miglit  from 
his  tinJiitid  »ir«o^h  liuvr  piinrd  thu  day.  had  not  the  F.uiir  perceived  and  by  a 
sudden  iirni  dntruus  movenictit  snatched  t))c  dagger  from  his  adversDiy's  girdle 
aod  slabbed  liiiu  with  ilin  tlic  groin-" 

The  account  of  the  Protestant  American  missionaries  is  most 
promising;  and  tliere  is  an  appearance  of  truth  about  the  results 
they  proclaim  which  makes  the  promise  more.  At  present  there 
is  no  great  outward  show,  but  ihe  seed  has  been  broadly  sown, 
and  doubtless  with  Ills  niighly  help  the  croji  will  be  abundant. 
The  contrast  between  tJic  simple  purity  of  the  reformed  religiou 
inusl  strike  even  the  i)iO!>t  superllcial,  while  tlie  appeal  to  scrip- 
tures for  an  and  in  all,  and  the  oneness  of  spirit,  exhibit  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  disgracefid  feuds  among  other  sects.  The  Ameri- 
can missionaries  thcmiielves  appreciate  these  advantages,  and  us 
the  author  well  observes, 

"  Conscious  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  the  jiurity  of  their  doctrinps.  and 
the  apostolic  simplicity  of  their  ecctcsiiuticiil  rcfiululions,  ibey  avoid  all  thcitlo- 
pical  disputes  or  open  denuncialions  of  error,  and,  in  thu  literal  sense  u(  our  Lord's 
injunctions,  'preach  the  Cosi>cl,*  leaving  tlie  consequeiicwi  and  effects  to  the 
operutiun  of  the  Huly  Spirit,  whereby  tliey  have  been  called  to  the  labours  of 
the  miiibuy." 

We  have  a  biography  of  the  Jatc  Emir  Rccfcir,  evidently  a. 
iavouritc  character  with  tlie  auUior ;  V\&  t\uevV'&  t£v\i\\\.  "a.  ^^^^^v^  'vex 
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history,  for  when  we  remember  his  rule  wc  must  remetnber  his 
means,  aod  the  stale  of  the  country  he  was  ruler  over.  The  de- 
scription of  his  character  is  very  Oriental,  and  we  should  iau^iu 
a  transcript  of  what  was  told  by  Orientals  themselves. 

Tlie  effect  produced  by  his  personal  appearance  was  of  iudf 
sufficient  to  reduce,  nnd  tiften  did  reduce,  llie  most  rebelUowio 
abject  subuii^sioQ.  Ou  entering  the  divan  of  audience,  the  finrt 
sight  of  tbo  Emir  acted  on  the  beholder  with  the  power  of  &tci- 
naUon.  Apart  in  one  of  the  remotest  comers  of  the  room,  ot^kt 
be  seen  the  figure  of  a  venerable  looking  man,  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
tion — sitting,  in  fact,  on  his  heels,  and  reclining  his  back  agaiiMt 
a  cushion,  his  temples  encircled  by  the  voluminous  folds  oft 
.Cashmere  shawl;  thick  shaggy  eyebrows  overhanging  and  partiallf 
fcoueealiug  eyes  replete  with  (ire  and  vivacity ;  from  one  side  of 
bis  girdle  arose  a  dagger's  head  covered  with  the  choicest  dis- 
mouds,  ({littering  amidst  the  silvery  hairs  of  a  broad  ma&sire  board 
which  reached  down  to  his  waist,  while  thick  fumes  of  tobacco, 
incessantly  ascending  from  a  bowl  of  extraordiuary  dimensionit 
and  enveloping  his  whole  person  in  a  cloud,  gave  a  raysteriouancu 
to  his  presence  which  excited  sensations  of  awe  and  terror. 

'Die  tone  of  his  voice  was  deep,  hollow,  and  sonorous.  When 
angry,  the  hairs  of  his  beard  stood  on  end  like  a  lion's  mane.  Few 
if  any,  even  of  the  principal  magnates  of  the  mountain,  could 
stand  before  him  without  trembling,  which,  however,  as  soon  as  be 
perceived,  he  used  considerately  to  address  them  with  some  ^^ool^H 
of  encouragement.  Nevertheless,  instances  have  been  known'^^l 
.persons  of  rank,  when  seated  with  him  at  dinner,  losing  the  powt* 
of  swallowing ;  while  all  iiis  guests  used  invariably  to  take  metirfy 
a  few  hasty  morsels  and  withdraw,  anxious  to  escape  from  a  ctatt 
of  embarrassment,  which  almost  paralyzed  the  organs  of  DSture. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volumes  themselves  for  a  further 
account  of  tliis  wonderful  man,  by  profetssiou  a  Mahomedao,  in 
heart  a  Christian  ;  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  sent  to  Stambool 
for  three  Circassian  slaves;  ou  their  arrival  he  selected  one  and 
ordered  her  to  be  instructed  in  ChriMianity  ;  the  fair  odalisk  re- 
jected llie  profl'ered  creed  with  horror.  "Take  her  to  the  kitchcD," 
was  the  quiet  answer  of  tlie  Kmir  to  the  informer  of  her  refusal 
This  acted  more  powerfully  than  the  confessor — she  became  a 
Christian  and  was  married  to  the  Emir.  We  must  leave  a  foilhcr 
account  of  tiicse  interesting  volumes  to  a  future  occasion,  mean- 
while assuring  the  reader  they  will  well  repay  the  perusal. 
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I  September  ( 


Morinont 


reli 


ed  Ciudad  Ro- 

dngo,  and  suhscqucutly  replaced  the  cattle  and  Govenior  stolen 
from  it  by  Julian  Sanchez,  llie  French  Commander  fell  back  to 
Salamnnca,  and  eventually  to  Valladolid,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces.  "At  this  lime  also,  17,000  of  the  Imperial 
Guards  were  wiilidrawn  by  Napoleon  for  liis  Russian  Campaij^n, 
and  above  40,000  troops  of  the  enemy,  of  diflerent  arms,  had 
quitted  Spain  on  the  same  errand.  The  rest  of  their  armies 
were  spread  over  an  immense  extent  of  country.  Marmont,  de- 
ceived by  the  seemingly  careless  winter  attitude  of  the  allies,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  provisioning  his  troops,"*  and  watching 
the  Guerilla  Corps,  was  al  a  greater  distance  from  Ciudad  than 
would  enable  him  to  assemble  his  army  with  facility  to  succour 
and  support  it  on  a  sudden  emergency — besides,  his  attention  at 
this  time  was  turned  towards  the  operations  going  on  in  the  East 
of  Spain.  Lord  Wellington,  well  prepared,  seized  the  opportunity 
he  had  long  looked  for,  and,  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son, suddenly  and  at  once  invested  the  Fortress  and  commenced 
the  siege. 

It  was  nt  daybreak  on  a  bitter  cold  moniing,  on  the  4lth  of 
January,  that  our  Division  started  from  their  cantonments  to  take 
part  in  this  siege,  and  commence  the  campaign  of  1812.  The 
ljght,Fir8l,  Third,  and  Fourth  Divisions,  with  Pack's  Portuguese 
Brigade,  were  destined  for  this  service,  and  were  concentrated,  in 
the  first  days  of  January,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  old  battle- 
field, the  banks  of  the  Azava  and  Agucda.  Across  this  latter 
river  a  bridge  had  been  tliroivn  at  Marialva  by  Lord  Wellington. 

Our  first  day's  march  of  sixteen  miles  towards  the  scene  of  our 
new  operations  was  bad  enough  in  respect  to  weather  and  roads; 
but,  on  reaching  the  half-rootless  houses  of  As  Navas,  matters  were 
still  worse.  He  who  had  a  soul  for  music  might  possibly  view  the 
creeks  and  crannies  of  our  shelterless  habitations  with  harmonious 
intentions,  for  many  were  the  sites  admirably  adapted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  J^olian  harp  ;  the  less  tasteful,  however,  aud  the 
unmusical,  who  felt  not  the  attributes  of  that  which  *'  soothes  the 
SHvngc  breast,'"  did  not  appear  to  have  an  adequate  sense  of  the 

fdcasures  of  their  situation.  In  addition  to  otner  difhcullies,  we 
lail  to  dejiend,  for  the  irnnsporl  of  food,  and  all  the  requisite  ma- 
terial for  our  operation,  on  our  friends  and  allies,  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  The  way  in  which  this  was  accomplished  is 
best  shown  by  Lord  Wellington's  own  words.  lu  writing  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  he  says : — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  empty  carls  taking  two  days  to  go  ten 
miles  on  a  good  road  I  After  all,  1  am  obliged  to  appear  satisfied, 

*  See  Nailer. 
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or  thcr  would  desert!  At  ibis  season  of  llie  year,  dcpcDding  apoa 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  for  means  of  having  what  is  requirodt 
I  cnn  jjcarcr  venlnre  to  calculate  llie  lime  which  this  n* 

(ihe  sicgr)  **  will  lake  ;  but  I  should  think  110  le^fi  than  u.  ur 

or  twenly-five  days.  If  we  do  not  guccecd^  we  shall,  al  lea^t,  Ijriue 
back  upon  onrsclvcs  .ill  the  force  thnl  has  marched  away — and! 
hope  wc  m»y  saro  Valencia,  or,  at  all  eve^its,  nffurd  more  tnnelo 
the  Asturians  and  Galicians,  &c.  If  we  do  succeed,  we  dnB 
iuaUd  a  fine  carajiai^  in  the  spring." 

On  the  filh,  Head  Quarters  were  moved  to  Gallcgos.  Jjoii 
Wellington,  altemlod  by  Colonel  Fletcher,  Chief  Kn^occr,  tnd 
some  oflicrrs  nf  the  stan,  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  plvt; 
they  crossed  the  Agiieda  by  the  fords  about  two  mUes  bcJow  \Jk9 
town,  and,  unattended  by  any  escort,  reached  sereral  pointi  fton 
\rhich  thev  obtained  a  sufficient  view  of  the  defences  (of  the  Yut' 
tresfi)  to  (iecidc  on  the  attack.*  KncsKcd,  but  scarcely  corondt 
we  recnaiDed  in  a  state  of  rcndUttion  within  the  haif-wr«ck«d 
bouses  of  As  Narns  till  the  8th,  when  wc  joyfully  moved  toKspeii, 
as  a  TiUa^fO  nearer  tlie  scene  of  our  future  operations,  and  aiTurdnf 
better  shelter  from  the  frost  and  snow.  Towards  sunsot  wo  reacbco 
the  quarters,  intended  for  us  during  the  siege — once  en&concvd  ia 
our  diffVreni  cottages  wc  rcfivshed  ourselves  with  whatever  pfoiv 
sions  the  Commissary,  our  ovm  industry,  and  a  few  dolUra,  pet^ 
milted  us  to  obtain.  About  cipht  o'clock  r.M.  wo  were 
ediy  silling  round  a  fire,  in  the  ilill  enjoyment  of  cigars  and 
wine,  when  a  sound  erected  our  cars— not  of  .>£oliao  chonii 
the  soldier's  music — the  cannon — booming  forth,  throngh  ihei 
frosty  air  of  the  night,  its  sonorous  eloquence.  We  went  fofth 
into  the  village  street — tho  cannonade  continued  and  bocuM 
heavy  ;  distance  and  the  wind  in  an  adverse  quarter  prevented  car 
hearing  any  sound  of  musketry,  but  wo  saw,  by  the  Haahea  ~ 
the  guns,  tlic  horizon  lighted  far  above  iho  woods  and  unduli 
ground,  which  iulervcnod  between  our  village  of  E^peja  aud  llie 
town  of  Ciiidad  Ilodrigo.  A  large  assembly  of  officers  and  in«3k 
were  collected  in  order  lo  try  to  make  out  results  ftt>m  sound,  ImU 
to  lillle  purpose,  beyond  nscerlaining  thai,  as  the  cannonade  coa* 
tinned  throughout  the  night,  the  siege  bad  begun.  We  tltougiit 
that  we  Khould  hare  hnd  the  honour  of  taking  the  initiative  in  tfait 
affair,  but  ii  was  commenced  by  the  Light  I>ivisiou  in  a  clever, 
dashing  »tvle,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Here,  before  ioteit* 
ing  a  further  quotation,  let  me  plead  my  excuse  for  so  doing.  At 
ofttn  as  I  was  not  on  the  spnt,  when  some  occurrence  took  place* 
on  which  the  subsequent  narrative  turns,  I  have  left  the  relBlion 
of  it  to  ihe  authority  either  of  an  eye-witness,  or  of  the  able  hi*- 
turian  of  these  campaigns.  For,  were  1  to  de^ribevliat  1  did  not 
see  tvith  my  own  eyes,  1  might  be  accused  of  presumption,  nnd 
render  mynelf  liable  to  the  rebuke  which  Hannibal  conveyed  when 
he  happened  to  hear  a  distinguished  orator  discoursing  on  the  sob- 
jecl  of  war.  He  was  asked  what  be  thought  of  it;  Hannibal  re> 
plied,  *'  Umt  be  had  heard  many  sbsurd  things  in  bis  lifie,  bat  never 
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nytbing  half  bo  absurd  as  ihis.'*  Would  ihat  some  could  recall 
^\a  lliciuselves  the  Ilalian  proverb  :  "  Clii  uon  sa  iiieiile  non  dubiia 
l^di  iiiciile  r  It  would  save  many  a  controversy  occasioniDg  loss 
^Bif  vuluHbte  liiue  uud  iuvaluable  patience.  But  to  return  from  tliis 
^^pigression. 

^H   "  Duriug  tbc  day,  everylbing  was  licpt  as  quiet  as  possible^  aod 
^^n  equal  exanimaliou  made  of  every  side  of  tbc  town,  so  as  to  pre- 
f      TCTil  any  suspiciou  of  au  imuiedlutu  effort,  or  of  the  point  about 
to  be  altackcd ;  the  Light  Divifiion  and  Pack's  Portuguese  Brigade 
fordt-d   the  Agucda,  uear  Caridad,    three   miles  above  the    i'or- 
tress,  and,  making  a  circuit, took  post,  without  being  observed,  b^ 
I      joiid  the  Tesso  Grande,  a  roiuid  bill  rising  gradually  from  the  city, 
on  which  Uie  enemy  bad  constructed  a  redoubt,"  called  after  the 
^mtt^ttracUd  Governor,  Fort  Heuaud.     This  was  di.slaot  from  iho 
^Karlified   Convent   of    St.  Francisco    100  yards,    and    some   000 
^^pom  the  Artillery  on  the  Kaniparts  of  the  place.     *'Thc  Light 
^^I)ivi)iiou  re-inuined  quiet  duiing  the  day,  uuperceived  by  the  enemy, 
and,  as  tliere  was  no  regular  inveslnieut,  Lbe  eueuiy  had  uo  idea 
thai  the  siege  bad  commenced,  but  as  soon  as  it  became  <lark, 
a  brigade  formed  under  arms  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Upper 
Xcsou,   and    a    working   parly    of   700   men    paraded    in    their 
rear,  in  two  divisious  of  300   men   and   400  men  resi)ec lively, 
the  former  inteudcd  to  make  a  lodgment  near  the  redoubt,   as 
soon  as  it  should  be  carried,  and  the  other  to  o|>cn  a  commu- 
uication   to  it  from  the  rear.    At  eight  P.u.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colborne,*  with    ibree   Companies  of  tlie   5'2ud  Ilegimeut,  ad- 
vanced along  the  Upper  Teson  to  the  asRault  of  the  redoubt.    The 
larrison  of  tlie  work  discovered  the  a&Raihiul5«  when  about  150 
l^ards   distant,   and   had    lime  to  iirc  two  or  three  rounds  from 
tieir  arliUcrj-  (two  guns  and  a  liowilzer)  before  the  escalade  com* 
acDced.      Licutenaut  Thomson,  of  Uic  Kngineers,  who   accom- 
aied  the  detachment  with  a  party  of  Sappers,  carrying  scaling 
ladders,  fascines,  axes,  &c.,  on  arriving  at  the  Counlcrsciurp,  find- 
ag  llie  pulis:i.de>  to  be  wilhin  tliree  feet  of  it,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
ttcjghl,  iuimedialely  placed  the  fascines  from  the  one  to  the  oilier, 
u<l  formed  a  bridge  by  which  a  pari  of  the  storming  parly  walked 
>vcr  the  puli^adcs,  and  jumped  into  tbc  ditch  ;  when,  finding  the 
ricarp  without  a  revetment,  ibey  readily  scrambled  to  the  top  of  lbe 
parapet  and  came  into  contact  with  the  bayonets  of  the  defenders. 
Whilst  this  was  going  forward  in  front,  another  party  went  round 
to  the  gorge,  where  there  was  uo  ditch,  aod  forced  over  or  through 
be  gate;  thus  enveloped  on  every  side,  the  resistance  was  short, 
and  of  fifty  men,  the  garrison  of  the  rotloubt,  four  only  escaped 
"into  Uie  town,  two  officers  and  forty  men  being  made  prisoners, 
^and  tbroe  left  dead  in  the  work.  The  British  loss  was  six  men  killed 
^and  three  officers  and  sixteen  men  wounded.     Instantly  the  re- 
hdoubt  was  carried,  the  precaution  was  taken   of  making  its  rear 
bperfeclJy  accessible,  by   breaking  down   the  gates,  and  forming 
openings  in  its  rear  inclosnre  wall ;  but  in  a  very  short  liuie,  the 
garrisou  directed  sucb  a  quick  Are  into  the  wurkj  that  it  was 
Now  LieuL'Gea.  Lord  Seaioti. 
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thought  riRhl  to  withdraw  everj-  one  from  its  interior.     The  6nt 
division  of  workmen  npeneil  a  treuch  on  the  flanlt  of  the  redoubt, 
as  a  lodtpnetit,  Hiid  the  second  division  opened  the  cuinrantitca- 
tion    to    it   from    ihe    rear   across   the    Upi>er  Teson,    holh    of 
which  operations  were  accomplished  with  httle  loss,  as  the  gvn- 
soit  continued  to  direct  nearly  all  tlieir  fire  into  the  «orV  through- 
out the  night.*'*     Thus  the  Light  Division  commenced  the  siege. 
My  friend  Garwood  of  the  52ijd  was  of  the  parly,  and  says, — "  In 
my  attempt  to  force  the  gate  at  the  gorge  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  enemy  throwing  over  lighted  grenades,  but  ns  I   saw  the  g*l« 
was  low,  I  went  round  the  angle  of  the  fort,  where  1  told  LicuL- 
Colonel  Colborue,  tliat  I  thouglit  if  I  had  a  few  ladders  I   coald 
gel  in  at  the  gorge — the  ladders  were  furnished,  but  were,  however, 
of  no  use,  for  before  tliey  were  placed,  the  gale  was  suddenly 
blown  open.     I  rushed  into  the  fort,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  An- 
derson of  tlie  5!2i)d,  and  our  men^  and  wc  met  our  other  stormiog 
parly  coming  over  the  angle  of  the  redoubt.     On   our  reluni  to 
camp,  1  went  to  a  shc<l  in  the  rear,  where,  after  receiving  their 
wounds  in  Uie  assault,  Captain  Mcin  and  Lieut.  Woodgate  of  my 
regiment  had  been  carried  for  the  night,  and  where  the  lately 
captured  prisoners  were  also  lodged  until  daylight.     Here,  in  coo- 
versalion  with  the  French  officer  of  the  Artillery,  I  learned  Uie 
cause  of  the  gale  at  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt  being  blown  open, 
which  had  a)>peared  so  extraordinary  to  Lieut.  Anderson  and  nir- 
self.    The  French  officer  lold  me  that  a  Serjeant  uf  Artillery,  in 
the  act  of  throwing  a  live  shell  upon  the  storming  parly  in  Qie 
dilch,  was  shot  dead,  the  lighted  shell  falling  within  the  fort; 
fearing  the  explosion  of  the  shell  among  the  men  defending  the 
parapet,  he  hud  kicked  it  towards  the  gorge,  where,  stopped  by  the 
bottom  of  the  gale,  it  exploded  and  blew  it  open."    'Ihc  succcss- 
^itil  night  attack  of  the  redoubt  on  the  hill  of  San  Francisco,  other- 
wise   called   the  Upper  Teson,    enabled  our  people  immedialelr 
to  break  ground  within  (100  yards   of  the  place,  noUvilhslaitd- 
ing  the  enemy  still  held  the  fortified  convents  flanking  the  worirs 
of  the  town.     This  was  at  once  a  great  step  gained  in  time  and 
progress.     The  rise  on  which  stood  the  captured  redoubt  was  « 
plateau  that  extended  towards  the  cily,  but  suddenly  descended  to 
n  valley  and  small  stream.     On  the  opposite  side  of  this,  and 
within   very  commodious  musket  ranpe  of  the  ramparts   of  the 
town,  rose  a  small  round  eminence  called  the  Lower  Teson.     The 
I  ground  was  rocky  and  in  some  parts  shingly,  and  the  Are  brought 
to  bear  on  this  attack  by  the  enemy  was  greater  than  on  some 
other  points  that  might  have  been  chosen  ;  but  Lord  Wellingtoa 
selected  this  in  preference  to  any  other — for  he  was  fighting  against 
lime  as  well  as  against  the  garrison,  and  wished  to  make  »hort 
work  of  it,  by  taking  the  town  before  Mannont  could  possibly  at^ 
tempt  to  relieve  it.  On  arriving  at  Espeja  on  the  evening  of  the  8lh, 
our  Division  had  been  ordered  to  cook  a  day's  proviMons  over- 
night, for  the  next  day's  ser^-icc. 

On  the  morning  of  Ihe  9lh,  in  darkness,  our  Battalions  aswm- 
*  See  3anei'%  %\cp». 
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bled  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Uio  Light  Division.  The  noise  of 
the  city's  guns  still  continued  to  disturb  the  calm  of  the  night  and 
its  echoes  acconipauied  us  as  we  moved  I'roni  the  cover  of  our  vil- 
lage to  take  our  share  in  the  operations  of  the  siege.  From  the  as- 
sembled cotumus  at  our  alarm  post  we  broke  iuto  line  of  march, 
and,  about  nine  o'clock,  reached  the  ford  of  the  Agueda.  The  river 
was  pattialty  frozen,  and  the  stream  both  rapid  and  deep,  tvilh 
much  ice  on  the  sides,  and  two  or  three  feet  depth  of  water  in  the 
shallows.  Previous  to  our  descent  lo  lake  water,  which  our  fellows 
did  like  good  poodle-dogs  who  hadsomething  to  bring  out  of  it,  the 
coluniii  was  liulled  and  orders  received  for  our  men  to  strip  off  their 
shoes  aod  stockings.  On  commencing  the  unusual  operation  of 
denuding  their  lower  extremities,  between  two  high  banks  in  a  close 
and  narrow  lane,  we  were  made  fully  aware  of  the  absence,  iu  our 
neighbourhood,  of  Houbiganl  Chardin  or  any  other  dealer  in  per- 
fumery. Our  Commander's  act  of  consideration  for  the  men,  how- 
ever, proved  of  no  small  comfort  as  well  as  benefit  to  ihem,  des- 
tined as  tliey  were  to  be  exposed  to  atmospheric  intluences  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  hard  frost,  and  thus  saved  both  their  feet 
and  their  shoes.  Passing  a  second  small  stream,  we  arrived  about 
mid-day  in  rear  of  the  Tesso  Grande.  This  hill  concealed  our 
bivouac  from  the  si5ht  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  here  were  assem- 
bled the  materials  for  the  siege  and  the  relief  of  the  Divisions  des- 
tined to  use  them. 

The  German  Legion  were  the  first  to  relieve  the  working  parties 
and  guard  of  the  trenches,  previously  occupied  by  the  Light  Divi- 
sion under  Major-General  Sir  Uobert  Craufurd.  Our  predecessors 
bad  obtained  for  themselves  a  pretty  good  cover  during  the  night; 
in  the  day  our  relieving  parties  were  occupied  in  deepening, 
widening,  and  pcrfecling  the  approaches  to  the  first  parallel.  The 
garrison  threw  a  good  many  shells  from  heavy  13-ineh  mortars,  and 
some  round  shot  from  the  Conveut  of  Sau  Francisco  and  the  ram- 
parts, but  not  with  the  effect  or  damage  they  intended,  although  the 
ground  was  hard  from  frost  and  flinty  by  nature,  and  the  enemy's 
missiles  were  increased  by  driving  the  stones  their  shot  encountered, 
like  grape,  amongst  and  over  our  men  at  work.  Soon  after  four  r.M. 
our  Hrigade  relieved  the  Germans ;  we  had  a  covering  party  of  500, 
and  a  working  parly  of  1200  men.  The  enemy  appeared  already 
lo  have  discovered  the  lime  fixed  for  our  reliefs,  being  able  to  see, 
probably  from  the  lop  of  the  Cathedral,  the  movements  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Tosso  Grande.  On  entering  the  trenches  they  wel- 
comed us  with  a  ]}retty  brisk  cauuonade  and  fire  of  shells,  a  species 
of  cricket-ball  that  no  one  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  catch.  Indeed, 
aa  an  old  cricketer,  I  may  presume  to  say,  that  fortunately  the 
"fielding"  was  most  indifferent.  No  great  mischief  ensued,  al- 
though some  few  casualties  occurred,  and  we  commenced  working 
on  the  first  parallel  and  intended  batteries  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  snowed,  and  the  night  was  intensely  dark  and  cold, — one 
of  our  comrades,  a  good-natured,  agreeable  little  fellow,  who  sang 
beautifully,  put  on  three  shirts  to  preserve  liis  voice,  for  which  care 
of  himself,  though  his  appearance  verged  on  the  i^lobuluc^v;<^  %31 
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felt  sinccrelj  obliged  to  him.*  As  far  as  ihe  fire  (rtna  ibe  rontpoiU 
could  kef]}  us  vrarm,  the  enemy  wure  considerate,  liocb  &s  to  abaod- 
aiice  and  vnriely  of  fuel.  Tljey  poured  a  very  heavy  KbownoQ 
our  trendies  and  our  continuation  of  the  Grst  parallel,  their  cdlihn 
of  gun  being  '2-1  and  32  jMjunderR.  lliey  knew  prcttr 
iDlention  to  break  fresh  (ground  in  the  dark,  and  were  ur 
nbly  canons  to  discover  the  exact  spot  of  our  opemtionK.  Dv 
this  work  my  ob&crvation  was  occasionally  drawn  lo  tlie 
and  general  bcariug  of  our  soldiers — they  teemed  **  as  hmtq  on 
earnest  business  bent" — stem  and  not  to  be  frustrated.  The  frs* 
quent  cry  of  "  shot'*  or  ^*  sliell"  frum  men  posted  on  Uic  lock-* 
to  warn  us.  when  such  left  the  enemy's  mortars,  wsls  very  bar 
That  of  "  shot,"  however,  was  nearly  unheeded,  as  ihc  bail 
passed,  fttnick  tho  outside  of  the  trench,  or  knocked  some  one  over, 
almost  as  soon  as  tlio  cry  was  uttered.  Our  party  were  occvpifld 
in  breaking  ground,  by  placing  gabions  and  filling  ihrm  as  last  as 
possible;  \re  excavated  the  earlli  on  the  inner  side,  and  Uboa 
corered  ourselves  as  quickly  as  we  could. 

Captahi  Ross,  the  directing  Eugineer  of  the  night,  a  mo*t  iatel- 
ligcnl  and  excellent  officer,  was  killed  bj-  a  round  of  gmpe  fnm 
a  gun  on  the  Convent  of  Son  Fnmcisco,  as  lie  was  in  llie  act  of 
giving  us  orders.  Scarce  a  cioincnt  had  elapsed,  before  a  sergcaot 
of  our  deiachuieut  was  knocked  over  by  one  of  the  Blones  that  the 
round  shot  from  the  town  scattered  in  all  directions.  Lighl-balli 
flew  from  the  ramparts,  in  frequent  parabola,  shedding  a  red  glare 
on  all  around,  bright  enough  to  indicate,  not  only  onr  potnta  of 
operation,  but  the  verj-  forms  of  our  men  as  they  were  woriiag. 
Thither  tlic  enemy  directed  their  guns,  and  salvos  of  f  hot  and  sbw 
immediately  followed  tlie  discovery.  While  the  glare  of  lishl 
lasted,  the  shower  of  missiles  fell  so  thick  in  its  vicinity,  that  ve 
were  ordered  to  conceal  ourselves  till  it  was  over.  Then,  agxia 
emerging,  we  recommenced,  like  moles,  to  bur>-  ourselves  in  tlia 
earth — a  curious  expedient  to  avoid  that  cercmooy  at  the.hKnds  uT 
others.  The  French,  pai-  purffnthese^dotihilcsti  imagined,  tViat  Hfce 
Charles  the  Fifth,  we  were  rehearsing  our  own  funeral,  and  gnu 
dually  inuring  ourselves  to  being  dead: — many  of  us,  with  a 
success  even  more  prompt  ihnn  atteodeil  the  appreuliceiihip  of 
that  bT|>ochondriacal  potentate.  Although  supperless,  wc  vorkwl 
throughout  Uie  uight,  actively  and  to  tlie  salislaction  of  the  En- 
gineer officers.  We  were  anxiously  looking  out  for  dawn,  which 
would  test  the  worth  of  onr  night''6  exertions.  At  last  early  Ugjbt 
appeared  in  the  east,  streaking  like  a  thread  t)>c  skr  abovo  iha 
mountain.^.  An  Interesting  panoramic  view  presented  itaelf  frooi 
OUT  trenches  on  the  Tesso  Grande.  The  atmosphere  was  clear, 
frosty,  and  hraciug,  tlie  surrouud'mg  scene  bold  and  beautiful.  In 
Uie  centre  of  a  lai^c  undulating  plain,  backed  by  broken  grouDd, 
covered  with  ilex  and  cork-wood,  stood  the  tall  city,  rearing  its 
head  over  the  surrounding  level.  The  absence  of  foliage  in  ita 
inmediate  vicinity  caused  tlie  forms  of  it«  buildiugs  to  slaud  oQt 

*  Many  years  htve  iped  since  then  ;  1  hear,  however,  thnt  he  sIiH  fiirw* 
hb  intimste  ftivirfi  with  the  chaims  of  hn  vw%. 
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in  hard  relief  beneath  Uic  morning  lit;;ht.     The  sun  s  jroung  rays 
glanced  on  the  cupolns  ofiu  churches  and  cuiiveiits^and  made  ihe 
lifting  iiuoko  from  the  city's  early  iires  look  slill  more  blue.     In 
the  far  diatance  were  seen  tlie  snow-corered  Sierra  de  Krancta  and 
do  Gata  warmly  tinged  by  the  sunlight,  contrastinp  ^vell  with  the 
silver-coloured  stream  of  the  Agueda.     Fnr  a  moment  itiere  was  a 
dead  calm,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  booming  of  a  gun,  fired 
as  if  in  sleepy  laziness,  whicb^  perhaps,  the  unusual  activity  of  the 
(previous  night  had  engendered.    The  sounds  from  the  guus  echoed 
through  the  pure  thin  air  to  the  distant  lulls,  bounding  back  again 
in  ihrt'C-fold  repetition  of  dt-fiance — while  in  our  front  sternly  stood 
the  bold  Fortress  douling  its  hostile  flag  in  the  moniing  breese. 
The  caniiunade  was  for  tlic  present  conhiied  to  our  opponents  ;  as 
yet  we  made  no  response,  but  were  merely  preparing  a  reply ; 
wbeu  the  time  did  come  our  iron-tongued  oratory  was  the  most 
convincing  and  prevailed.     After  fourteen  hours'  occupation  of  the 
vrorks,  aud  having  traced  out  the  three  batteries  (No6.  I,  '2,  and  3), 
^We  were  relieved,  and  found  tlie  enemy  as  much  atu?  pelits  soiru 
for  at  u  when  we  entered  the  trenches,  dismissing  us  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.     Tliey  blazed  away  with  much  noise,  but  to  little 
purpose.     Of  our  Brigade  we  lost,  during  the  whole  night's  ope- 
rations, not  one  officer,  and  only  six  rank  and  tile  killed  and  tea 
vounded.     Colonel  Ferraor*  of  the  Guards,  the  field-officer  cora- 
.  znanding  in  the  trenches,  bad  bis  hat  shot  otX  by  the  splinter  of  a 
shell,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  to  promotion  in  his  corps 
during  the  night.     Wc  reached  our  bivouac  in  rear  of  the  Tesso 
Grande,  where  neither  hut,  tent,  nor  scarcely  a  fire  was  to  be  seen, 
I  there  being  a  melancholy  deficiency  of  material  for  such  accom- 
1  modation.     Tents  there  were  none,  for  not  until  the  year  after,  in 
I  tlie  campaign  of  1813,  were  such  save-hcsltli  essentials  issued  ont 
I  k>  our  army.     Wc  formed  column  and  moved  ofi"  in  march  from 
I  our  barren  place  of  as--embly  to  return  once  more  to  our  country 
I  Tillage  quarters,  judiciously  using  the  same  salutary  precaution  in 
[lepassing   the  streams,  wc  had  adopted  in  fording  them  on  our 
ladvance  to  the  trenches.     About  four  p.m.  wo  ogaiu  arrived  at 
f^spgo,  and  right  glad  we  were  to  find  oorscires  under  cover,  for — 

Condisec  i  dilcttl 
Meinoriu  &\  pefK, 
Ne  SB  che  lia  bene, 
Chi  mol  DOD  soflH. 

[Much  to  our  satisfaction  we  here  giected  Sanguinctti  the  sutler, 
I  that  man  of  elastic  views  in  moral  and  monetary  obligations;  he 

had  reached  onr  village  from  Lisbon,  ^vilh  a  cargo  of  hams,  porter, 
[  brandy,  champagne,  tea,  cheese,  and  other  comestibles  witli  which 

to  warm  the  inward  man  and  strengthen  the  body.  Wc  now  learned 
[tlial  the  enemy  had  some  15,000  men  upon  the  Upper  Tormes, 
'  and  that  Mormont  might  be  expected  to  make  every  possible 
j  exertion  to  relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  our  attack.  Still,  we 
'  well  knew  the  rapid  and  prompt  action  of  our  Chief  in  anything 

he  nnderlook,  and  with  perfect  confidence,  we.  aw&vVfcd  V^%  \«s.'q5X. 
•  AfterwarisLotA'Pcjtftittx.. 
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On  the  11th,  at  daybreak,  most  pan  of  our  battering  train  frtm 
Almeida  passed  thruugb  Gallcgos  for  tbe  trenches  on  the  Teaw 
Grande,  and  on  the  13th  \re  again  moved  ton-ards  ibe  citT,  lo 
resume  our  share  of  industry  in  accomplishing  the  batteries  tod 
advauces  of  our  works  of  allack.  Ou  our  rcoccupatiou  of  ih» 
trenches,  we  found  progress  bad  been  made,  but  not  so  rftpidty  u 
could  have  been  wished — the  weather  was  so  cold  and  the  enemy^l 
fire  so  warm  that,  iu  coujunclion  with  the  want  of  transport  fat 
the  ueccssaiy  materials,  the  labour  had  been  flatly  impeded; 
cTcn  the  greater  portion  of  ammunition  for  the  battering  train  vu 
still  waiting  conveyance  from  Villa  de  Ponte,  and  we  again  beard 
thai  Marmont  was  collecting  bis  forces  lo  succour  the  plac«. 
|£vci5'  cxerlioH  was  used  to  complete  the  batteries,  but  the  front 
'they  occupied  was  so  very  limited,  and  the  garrison  directing  their 
fire  against  ihcm  only,  had  now  attained  the  range  so  accurately, 
and  threw  bhells  so  incessantly  and  with  such  long  fuses,  that  half 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  1000  workmen  of  our  Brigade  were 
directed  to  self-preservation.  To  oppose  this  heavy  fire  it  became 
neccssarj'  to  perscrere  in  making  the  jjarapels  of  the  batteries  of 
sulBcient  thickness,  and  all  the  excavation  being  confined  lo  the 
interior,  both  night  and  day,  the  progress  of  the  work  was  tctt 
unsatisfdctory,  particularly  as,  the  batteries  being  on  the  slope  of 
the  bill,  it  required  considerable  height  of  parapet  to  secure  theu 
rear.*  These  causes  Induced  Lord  Wellington  to  change  bis  plaOt 
and  he  resolved  to  open  a  breach  from  his  counter-batteries,  which 
were  from  between  GOO  to  600  yards  distant  from  the  curtain  of 
[  the  enemy's  ramparts,  and  then  storm  the  place  without  blowing 
in  the  counterscarp.  We  found  that  during  llie  night  of  the  l*2tb, 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  in  a  fog,  which  occasionally 
arose  from  the  Agueda,  the  Light  Division  bad  dug  pits  bonealh 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  which  the  95th  Rifles  were  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  off  the  enemy's  gunners,  while  too  correcUy 
and  to  us  inconveniently  serving  their  guns.  These  pits  were 
little  separate  excavations  in  the  earth  at  some  few  yards*  dial 
from  each  otlier,  und  about  150  from  the  enemy's  embri 
From  our  sloping  eminence  they  looked  like  so  many  little  graves, 
and  had  all  the  convenience  of  such,  for  once  arrived  in  them,  the 
occupant  was  safe  enough ;  but  as  neither  sap  nor  cover  of  any 
kind  assured  the  communication  with  such  deadly  boles,  the  great 
danger  was  in  reacbiug  these  spots  of  interment,  except  under 
cover  of  fog  or  night.  From  these  counterfeit  graves  many  of  the 
enemy's  gunners  were  put  in  preparation  lo  inhabit  real  ones,  that 
is,  if  any  of  their  irienos  bad  sufficient  delicate  attention  for  thcta 
to  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  dig  them.  During  this  night  we 
again  had  sharp  work  from  cold,  labour,  and  our  opponents*  de- 
structive intentions.  A  dropping  lire  of  musquetry  from  the  ram- 
parts  continued  to  visit  us,  and  two  of  my  party  nt  work  on  tbe 
parapet  of  No.  2  ballerj',  were  hit,  which,  considering  the  distance 
(about  600  yards)  and  the  darkness,  was  accidental,  although 
looked  upon  by  us  in  those  days  of  short  ranges,  as  an  extra- 
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ordinary  circumstance.  The  CDemy^s  light-balls  were  constant, 
and  tlieir  round  shot  and  lieary  13-inch  shells  followed  in  abund' 
ance. 

On  one  of  these  machines  falling  perhaps  within  a  distance  from 
OS  of  only  some  few  feet,  the  general  order  for  immediate  pros- 
tration was  given,  and  it  was  curious  from  tlii»  posture  to  look  on 
our  men's  impatient  faces,  while  watching  the  hisniog  fuse,  and 
awaiting  its  expected  cxplasion,  which  generally  covered  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  witli  dust  and  dirt;  then  up  once  more  they 
n  ere,  and  to  work  again  like  *'  guud  uns.**  On  passing  down  the 
trenches  with  Lieutenant  Marshall,  of  the  Engineers ,♦  from  whom 
I  was  receiving  instructions  for  my  portion  of  llie  working  party, 
a  shell  lit  close  to  us  and  immediately  burst,  carrying  a  splinter 
near  to  Marshairs  head, — ho  showed  his  disapprobation  of  such  a 
liberty  by  impatiently  exclaiming,  "  Ob,  you  brute  !"  as  if  the  cold 
projectile  had  had  any  choice  in  the  course  it  had  taken.  A  simul- 
taneous flight  of  tlicsc  monsters  was  puzzling,  as  it  rendered  tbcm 
difficult  to  avoid,  and  had  not  traverses  been  thrown  up  in  the 
batteries,  the  casualties  must  Iiavc  been  much  greater  tlian  they 
were.  At  first,  these  unwelcome  visitors  were  regarded  by  us  as 
no  Joke,  but  when  accustomed  to  them,  our  men  would  laugh  at 
tlie  inconvenient  accidents  they  occasioned,  such  as  some  fellow 
in  the  dark,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  of  these  noisy  intruders 
on  our  privacy,  throwing  himself  into  a  spot  more  immediately 
handy  than  choice^  and  rising  from  his  recumbent  position  adorned 
with  ihejbrtunale  attributes  of  the  Goddess  Cloacina.  One  inci- 
dent  of  Uiis  kind,  I  well  remember  happened  to  poor  Hodney  of 
the  Guards.  This  night  we  got  twenty-eight  guns  into  the  trenches, 
laid  tlie  platform,  began  the  second  parallel,  and  continued  the 
approaches  by  the  flying  sap.  The  Santa  Cruz  Convent  was  sur- 
prised and  stormed  by  Uic  Light  Infantry  of  the  Germans  of  our 
Division.  This  last  success  relieve<l  us  from  a  very  ugly  flanking 
£re,  brought  on  our  working  parties  from  this  most  ecclesiastical 
habitation,  and  the  right  of  the  trenches  was  thus  secured.  Some 
of  the  German  officers  suflered  severely  during  the  night's  opera- 
tions; one  poor  fellow,  whose  name  lime  has  obliterated  from  my 
memory,  had  both  his  legs  carried  off  by  a  round  shoL  At  three 
■A.M.  we  were  relieved,  our  Brigade  having  made  good  progress  dur- 
ing our  eleveu  hours'  work.  In  the  morning,  we  once  more  took 
our  road  to  Kspeja  and  again  made  our  pedestrian  ablutions,  in  re- 
passing the  Agueda. 

Restored  to  our  village  cabin  homes,  (for  a  soldier's  home  is 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  sleep,)  and  cordially  greeted  by 
the  Spanish  peasants,  we  indemnified  ourselves  for  past  fatigue,  by 
rest  and  provender. 

About  four  or  five  P,  m.  of  the  14th,  we  heard  the  increased 
fire  of  artillery  from  tho  siege,  and  knew  from  it  that  the  medi- 
cine we  had  been  preparing  over-utght>  was  now  iu  course  of 
administration.     We  were  also  informed  the  following  day,  that  a 

*  Afterwards  Licul.-t^ol,  Marslioll,  bo  eoergetic  maa  and  good  soldier,  who 
was  wounded  later  in  this  siege. 
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sortie  \\sn\  been  made  bv  the  garrison,  but  was  checked  hy  tb« 
workinic  parties  in  the  ireucbes,  who  took  to  their  arms  flM  !•• 
pulsed  ilie  aUcrupl.  In  ihc  evening  our  batteries  opened — twratv- 
fire  pieces  were  directed  on  the  fiiusse  braio  and  ramj^jirt,  and  ivo 
af^ainst  the  Convent  of  St.  Francisco.  Fifty  pirce*  of  cannon  r^ 
plied  in  hot  baste  la  the  opening  of  oar  guns,  and  the  cH«lai»t  h'dk 
reverberated  the  hostile  sound  of  eighty  contending  pipcta  of 
artillery.  In  the  night,  the  other  religions  sauctuary  of  St.  Fr«nctJCO 
was  stormed,  and  taken  by  the-iOcb  Re:riinent.  U  would  be  tediova 
to  recHpituiate  the  same  scenes  which  have  already  been  described; 
suffice  it  to  suy,  that  on  lite  I7ih  our  Dimion  again  took  it»  lum 
of  duty,  and  once  more  occu]>ied  tlie  trenches.  The  only  diffn^ 
ence  vrus  tliat  our  works  now  approached  nearer  tu  cniapletioo, 
and  to  the  fated  city.  Lord  Wellington,  who  never  procni«tinal«d, 
bad  ordered  a  battery  to  be  formed  and  armed,  to  create  a  siaalkf 
breach  in  a  turret  to  the  letl  of  the  larger  one.  The  cairson 
became  sharper  and  more  animated.  We  were  no  loDgrr^- 
when  last  in  the  enemy's  vicinity,  the  only  objects  acting  as 
the  **  reciprocity"  now  was  not  all  on  one  side. 

We  laboured  in  repairifig  the  butteries  and  platforms  injured  hf 
the  enemy^s  shut  The  second  parallel  was  pushed  to  the  Lowr 
Tesson,  within  180  yards  of  the  ramparts:  our  defences  wtt9 
xnadc  higher  as  we  descended  the  slope  —  firing  parties  wen 
mixed  with  our  workmen,  to  keep  up  an  incessant  diacli 
of  musketry  on  the  breach.  The  occupants  of  the  little 
as  we  called  them,  in  spile  of  the  infliction  of  showers  of  grap« 
from  the  town,  rcnderea  good  service.  Still  the  garrison^s  sbet 
knocked  about  our  new-laid  gabions,  injured  some  of  our  goaa 
in  the  batteries,  wounded  the  Connnandanl  of  our  Arlinerr* 
General  Borlhwick,  and  entirely  ruined  the  sap,  wtthont  the 
sliphtei^l  regard  to  our  taste  or  convenience.  The  cafinallies  of  oar 
Division,  however,  were  forttmalely  very  few,  in  proportion  to  tb« 
quantities  of  hard  material  living  about,  and  the  weight  of  fin 
brought  on  our  works.  In  iJie  morning,  in  a  fog,  we  left  ibt 
trenches.  During  these  duties  a  feat  of  gorraaudifiing  wa»  per- 
formed by  a  soldier  of  the  drd  (vuards;  vegetables  were  scarcely 
ever  to  he  heard  of,  gardens  hardly  to  be  seen,  and  the  constant 
visitation  of  this  portion  of  the  frontier  provinces  by  four  armies 
of  different  nations  did  not  assist  horticultural  pursuits,  but  ren- 
dered the  produce  of  such  industry  in  maiTcllouK  requesL  The 
Guardsman  was  on  piquet  in  a  garden  under  tlie  city  w*\h, 
wherein  he  devoured  so  large  a  portion  of  raw  cabbage,  that,  not 
having  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  ho  died,  poor  fullow !  others  in  the 
same  paradise  of  an  ontpust,  more  prudent  or  less  voraciouSf 
secured  these  rarities  to  cam*  off, 

And  with  lonse  morp  rnnnv  nnd  It^ss  savage, 
*<  Took  the  liberty  to  b4]il "  t&eir  oibbaga. 

ConKideraMe  progress  in  achieving  their  object  had  been  made 
by  our  breaching  batteries,  and  again,  as  ive  dragged  our  slow 
length  along  towards  our  village  shelter,  we  conversed  on  tbo 
chances  of  our  Division  storming. 
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On  tlie  -iOib,  ire  should  aga'm  have  charge  of  the  trenclies,  and 
re  tru5led  that  by  that  day,  the  breach  would  be  practicable,  and 

we  had  had  our  share  of  the  dirty  work,  ire  hopefully  looked 
vard  to  obtnin  somu  of  the  honors.  Bat  in  lliis  yev  were  un- 
luckily disappointed- 

On  the  I8ih  our  fire  was  resumed  with  increased  violence,  and 
oor  guns  wctb  right  well  serrcd. 

On  the  19lh,  Major  Slurgcon,*  of  Ibc  Staff  Corps,  having 
clowly  examined  the  place,  both  breaches  were  reported  prac- 
ticable; our  batleiing  gODs  were  theu  turned  against  thu  artillery 
of  the  ramparts,  n  plan  of  attack  was  fonncd,  and  Lord  Welhng- 
ton  ordered  the  assault  for  that  evening.  The  geiiend  order  to  ac- 
comidish  his  intent  was  issued  in  ttiat  direct,  Buccincl,  and  ten»ti 
language  so  peculiar  to  himself 

*'  Head- Quarters,  Jan.  I9th,  T8I1. 

'*The  attack  upon  Ciudad  roust  be  made  this  evening*  at  seven 
o'clock,**  which  sounded  very  much  like,  "  tlie  town  of  Ciudad 
roust  be  taken  this  evening,  at  seven  o'clock."  The  assault 
occurred  uuder  the  eye  and  innuediate  superintendence  of  Lord 
Wellington.  In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  stornnng  of  the  town,  1 
shall  cuufiuc  myself  to  some  few  detoiU  drawn  from  memoranda  of 
my  own  made  ut  the  time,  information  obtained  from  others,  actors 
in  the  sccue,  and  a  pamphlet  priuted  for  private  ciiculaliou,  but 
not  published,  given  to  nic  by  my  friend  Gurwood,  who  led  the  for- 
lorn hope  at  the  little  breach.  The  operation  of  the  assault  was 
confidetl  to  the  3rd  Division  under  Picton,  who  was  charged  with 
tlie  right  and  centre  attack,  and  that  of  the  great  breach;  the 
Light  Division  under  Craufurd,  with  the  left  attack  on  the  small 
breach ;  and  Pack's  Purtuguesc  willi  a  faJ^e  attack  on  the  reverse 
side  of  ilie  town.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  3rd  Division  was 
libnned  in  the  first  parallel,  the  Light  DivtMou  behind  the  Cou- 
Kent  of  San  Fraueisco,&Qd  the  Portuguese  Brigade  on  the  Agueda 
I  above  tlie  Dridge. 

They  all  "  in  silent  muster  and  with  noiseless  march  "  moved 
I  simultaneously  to  the  posts  allotted  them.  Hay-bags,  hatchets, 
[and  scaling  ladders  were  provided  and  distributed  to  each  adrance 

?«rly  according  to  the  requirements  of  their  respective  services. 
lie  right  attack  was  led  by  Colonel  OToole,  of  the  Portuguese 
Cayadores,  the  centre  to  the  great  breach  by  Major  Manners,  of 
the  74lli,  with  a  forlorn  hope  under  LieuL  Mackic,  of  tlie  8$lh. 
The  left  was  commanded  by  Major  Napier,  of  the  52nd,  with  a 
'  forlorn  hupe  under  Lieut.  Giirwood,  of  the  same  regiment.  The 
advance  or  storming  parlies  were  composed,  both  men  and  officers, 
of  volunteers — the  number  being  limited,  the  selection  of  the  can- 

♦  Not  !ic  of  the  Muyor  of  liarrct,  who,  wWi  "  Captaia  TrJpe  and  Dttsign 
Pnltyiiau,  returning  to  town  in  the  Ttimham  Green  stage,  was  stuppwl,  robbed, 
and  trudlj  beaten  by  a  single  footpad."  Thij  Sturgeon  was  a  dim^rcnt  £»f» 
[  kimi  ufchuracler.  He  was  unfortunntrly  kinetl  by  a  French  tiraiUenr  \n  the 
south  of  France  in  1813,  while  recoaaoitring  from  a  vinpv.ird  some  of  tho 
enemy's  columas. 
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didales  for  this  service  created  amongst  the  rejected  great  jc&lousj 
and  discontent.  All  the  troops  reached  their  posts  « tlhout  Kcrm- 
iDg  to  have  attracted  tlie  enemy's  attuniion.*  Lord  WcUmgUm, 
who  had  been  reconnoitring  the  brcaclies  in  the  ramparLi,  wu 
standing  on  the  lop  of  the  ruins  of  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco, 
and  in  person  pointed  out  the  lesser  breach  to  Colonel  Colboroe 
and  Major  Napier;  he  addressed  the  latter,  by  sayiog,  "Novrdo 
you  understand  exacily  the  way  you  are  to  take,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  breach  without  noise  or  coufusion  ?  "  Napier*s  answer  was, 
"  Yes,  perfectly."  Some  of  the  staff  obser\'ed  to  Napier,  ''  Why 
don't  you  laad?"^  lie  replied,  "  No,  if  we  cannot  do  the  busioei* 
without  loading,  we  shall  not  do  it  at  all."  I^rd  Wellington  ift> 
stantly  turned  round  aud  exclaimed,  **  Leave  him  alone.** 

Craufurd  on  all  occasions  of  this  nature,  like  some  Greek  hero  or 

Roman  leader,  was  much  given  toeloqiieuce,  and  always  aridrcssed 

[to  his  Division  a  speech.     It  was  his  usual  way  and  was  roure  a 

^habit  of  his  own  than  one  requisite  to  such  men  and  officers  as 

composed  the  Light  Division, — tliey  would  have  done  his  bidding 

aud    their  duty  at  a  simple   word  of   command.     The  General 

not  speaking    Portuguese,   called   upon    Lieut. -Colonel     £ldeT,t 

commanding   the   3rd,    or  Villa   Reale  Cagadorcs  of  the    Ligbl 

Division,   to  address  some  expressions  of  encouragement  to  bu 

|2neu.     Elder,  though  in  command  of  a  corps  of  tliat  nation's  troopa^ 

'■unfortunately  was  as  innocent  of  the  vcniacuhir  of  their  language 

as  the  General  himself;  £lder''s  powers  of  speech  even  in  his  own 

tongue  did  not  nm  to  seed  or  into  anything  at  all  approachiug  to 

I  the  oratorical  or  classical, — more  prompt  in  deed  than  word,  he  cod- 

vcycd  his  communications  to  his  corps  in  a  kind  of  Anglo-Porta- 

guese,  or  rather  Portuguese  English,  a  6[>ecies  of  lingua  franca 

peculiar  to  himself,  but  which  they  understood.     His  men  admired 

his  courage,  liked  his  conduct,  aud  would  have  followed  him  any- 

I  vhere  and  everywhere.     It  is  but  justice  to  this  officer  to  say  that 

Itis  battalion  was  in  the  very  best  possible  state  of  discipline,  and 

set  an  example  advantageous  for  other  corps  to  follow.     At  this 

moment  the  firing  commenced  on  the  right  with  the  3rd  Division. 

Craufurd  again  impatiently  called  out,  "  D it,  sir,  why  do  rou 

not  obey  my  orders  and  t>peak  energetically  to  your  men  ?"  Elder 
was  puzzled  and  at  last  he  roared  out,  "  Vamos,  Villa  Reales!" 
which  was  about  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  at  eloqaence  he  had 
.ever  attempted  in  his  life  in  any  language.     Hut  it  was  effective, 
'^Ider^s  people  were  destined  to  carry  ha^'-bags  to  throw  into  the 
litch  to  lessen  the  depth  for  the  men  to  jump  down,  hut  as  some 
Jelay  and  mistake  occurred  iu  their  delivery  to  the  Ca^radores  the 
Esignal  to  advance  was  given  in  tlie  meantime.     Away  went  the 
rftlurming  party  of  300  volunteers  under  Major  Napier  wiili  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  25  under  Gurwood, — they  had  about  300  yards  to 
clear  before  reaching  the  ditch  of  the  town;  these  troops  at  once 
jumped  in,  the  fnussc  braie  in  the  centre  was  scaled  and  the  foot 
of  the  breach  was  gained,  but  the  ditch  being  dark  aud  intricate, 
•  Gurnrood. 
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Garwood  at  first  led  Lis  party  too  much  to  the  leA  and  missed  the 
enlraocc  to  tht*  breach,  but  plnccd  his  ladders  against  the  wall  of 
ihe  t'(U!>!»o  braie,  aud  thus  taking  in  Hunk  ihe  enemy  wiiu  were  de- , 
fending  it,  they  hastily  retired  up  the  breach.  The  other  stunners 
ivent  Etraight  to  their  point.  At  this  moment  the  leader  of  the 
forlorn  hope  was  struck  down  hy  a  wound  in  the  head,  but  sprung 
up  again  and  joined  Major  Napier  and  Captain  Jones  of  the  52nd, 
together  with  Captain  Mitchel  of  the  ilSth  Rifles,  Ferguson  of 
the  43rd,  and  some  other  officers,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  stonners, 
were  all  going  up  the  breach  together.  Wlien  two-lhirds  of  the 
ascent  had  been  gained,  the  way  was  foiuKl  so  contracted  with  a 
gun  placed  lengthways  across  tlic  top  which  closed  the  opcning^, 
that  our  leading  men,  crushed  together  by  its  narrowness  towards 
the  summit,  staggered  under  their  own  efforts  and  the  enemy's  fire. 
Such  is  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  that,  allhougli  no  man  had 
been  allowed  to  load,  every  musket  in  the  crowd  on  the  breach  was 
snapped.  At  this  moment  Major  Nupier  was  knocked  down  by  a 
grape  shot  which  shattered  his  arm,  but  he  called  to  his  men  to 
trust  to  their  bayouets.  All  the  officers  simultaneously  sprang  to 
the  front,  when  the  charge  was  renewed  with  a  furious  shout,  and 
the  entrance  was  gained. 

The  supporting  regiments  followed  close  and  came  up  in  sec- 
tions  abreast  —  Lieut. -Colonel    Colborne,   although    very    badly 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  formed  the  52ud  on  the  top  of  tlie  ram- 
part, wheeled  them  to  the  left,  and  led  them  against  the  enemy. 
The  43rd  went  to  the  right,  and  the  place  was  won."     During 
this  contest,  which  lasted  only  a  few  miuutes  after  the  fausse  braie 
L was  passed,  the  fighting  had  continued  at  the  great  breach  with 
llinabated  violence,  but  when  the  43rd  and  the  slormers  came  pour- 
ling  down  upon  the  enemy's  flank,  the  latter  bent  before  the  storm. 
Ipiclon's  Division  carried  the  great  breach  after  innumerable  ob- 
Istacles,  and  a  continued  smashing  fire  from  the  enemy.    Pack,  with 
^liis  Portnguese  Brigade,  converted  his  false  attack  into  a  real  one, 
ad  bis  leading  parties  under  Major  Lynch  followed  the  enemy^a 
(troops  from  their  advance  works  into  the  fausse  braie,  and  made 
^prisoners  of  all  who  opposed  them. 

All  the  attack!^  hav  ing  succeeded, "  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from 
the  lime  the  assault  commenced  our  troops  were  in  possession,  and 
formed  on  the  ramparts  of  the  place,  each  body  contiguous  to  the 
other;  the  enemy  then  submitted,  having  sustained  considerable  loss 
in  the  contest."  t     Unlike  Baillic  Nichol  Jarvie's  description  of 
"fellows  that  would  stick  at  nothing,''  our  fellows  stuck  at  every- 
thing they  met.     High  stone  walls,  well-defended  ramparts  bri$>tling 
I  with  muskelry,  mines,  loop-holed  houses,  live  shells,  and  grape 
[  shot  are  irritating  obstacles  and  likely  to  create  delay  to  forward 
I  moremonts.     It  is  difficult  in  storming  a  town  of  a  dark  night  to 
know  exactly  the  moment  when  resistance  really  ceases  and  for- 
bearance should  begin.     The  very  nature  of  this  kind  of  service 
gives  great  licence  to  disperw^d  combatants  to  form  their  own  pe- 
culiar opinions  on  this  very  delicate  subject.     In  such  moments  of 

•  See  Napier.  -f  See  Duke  of  VJe\\\n^oTi%\3\iV*WiVft*> 
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excilcmrnl  individual  respODsibiUty  becomes  great  and  the  drcvat 
duliee  of  forbearance  are  too  freqiieutly  apt  to  be  thrown  Mtdt  is 
favor  of  KcUling  all  dovibis  by  tlie  bayonet.  Our  Dirisioa  wt 
having  assistv  as  the  French  call  it,  in  tlic  stomiiiif;,  1  shall  coft- 
liuuc  lo  give  its  delaiU  as  they  came  to  my  knonlprlge  from  ibose 
who  were  present.  I  ivill  no«-,  therefore,  more  at  large  allow  msj 
friend  Gunvood  to  tell  his  oxvn  i<tory  of  the  assault  of  ibe  pUceand 
the  surrender  of  its  Governor. 

*^  Ou  leaving  the  Bastion,  to  go  along  the  rampart  to  IbeltK, 
my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  cry,  and  I  saw  Kome  soUlicTv«f 
my  party,  one  of  whoni  was  Pat  Lowe,  in  the  act  o(  hay-onetii^ 
a  French  officer  who  resisted  being  plundered.  LlsTing  loftt  i^ 
swurd  in  the  breach  when  stunned,  1  picked  tip  oii  the  rampcrlt 
broken  Fruncli  musket,  knocked  Lowe  down  aud  saved  the  FneDeh 
ofCcer,  who  complained  to  mc  of  being  robbed  of  bis  epauWUeor 
something  else.  I  told  him  that  he  might  think  liimself  lockr, 
after  the  garrison  had  stood  an  assault,  to  have  his  life  saved,  t 
said  1  would  protect  him,  but  tliat  hu  must  accompany  me  to  tin 
Salamanca  gale,  which  I  knew  to  be  close  at  hand.  He  said  it 
was  uecloss  to  attempt  to  open  it  as  it  was  murie — blocked  ap 
with  stones.  I  went  down,  however,  by  one  of  the  slopcfl  froa 
the  rampart  to  examine,  and  found  it  as  stated.  On  qnestioning 
the  French  officer  where  he  thonght  the  Governor  might  be,  W 
told  me,  that  pix-vious  to  the  assault  he  hod  been  seen  f^ing  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  breach,  but  that  if  not  killed,  he  wodd 
no  doubt  be  found  either  in  his  house,  or  at  La  Tour  (jujuW'e,  or 
Citadel.  The  ramparts  were  filled  with  men  of  the  Lig)it  Divisioi 
descending  into  the  ioww.  On  pasi^ing  over  the  gate  of  St.  Palan 
I  saw  from  the  wall  a  large  party  of  French  in  llie  ravelin  of  llhe 
faus-tie  braie  outside,  crying  out  that  they  had  surrendered,  bot  we 
could  not  get  at  tliem.  We  then  hoard  an  explosion,  and  from  IIm 
smoke,  flaw  it  wa»  in  the  direction  of  the  great  breach.  Tfait 
explosion  was  followed  by  a  dead  silence  for  some  moments,  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  bugles  of  the  Regiments  of  tho  Liglit 
Division  sounding  'cease  firing.'  I  was  thus  assured  that  all  was 
safe.  I  conliuued  along  the  ram{>arts  until  we  arrived  at  tbc 
Citadel  or  Tour  Qiuirrfic,  which  commanded  the  bridge  over  the 
river.  The  gate  was  closed.  Mclnlyrc,  one  of  the  men  with  »e, 
proposed  blowing  the  pate  open  by  firing  into  the  lock — bat 
on  seeing  some  ^lii  the  eueniy  uu  the  top  of  the  turrets  of  tb« 
Tower,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  French  officer  who  WM 
witti  me,  I  went  round  from  the  gate  to  the  rampart,  from  whence 
I  called  out  to  them  to  surrender  or  they  would  be  put  to  death, 
as  the  town  was  taken.  The  answer  being  to  retuni  lo  the  g»t«^ 
which  would  he  opened,  I  did  so  ami  found  admittance.  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  person  who  opened  it  to  the  square  Tower,  intidai 
the  door  of  which  was  closed.  The  ofDcer  who  bad  opened  tbe 
outside  gate,  told  me  that  the  Governor  aud  other  officers  were 
within  the  Tower.  I  repeated  the  threat  that  tlicy  would  certainly 
he  put  lo  death  if  they  did  not  sun-ender,  but  that  I  would  protect 
them  if  they  did.     I  was  answered  from  within,  '  Je  oe  me  reudrai 
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qu'au  Geo^ral  eu  Chef.^  I  replied  that  lUe  Geu^ral  en  Cbcf 
would  uot  take  ibe  trouble  to  come  there,  and  that  if  llii?  dnnr  was 
not  iuiiueUiutely  u])eued  it  would  be  bloivn  o|.icn,  *qii'ils  perimienl 
kiu&.'  After  sotoe  slight  hesitation,  the  door  was  uubarreid  and  I 
found  IDV  way  ia  with  Curporal  Mclntyre  and  Lowe  behind  mo. 
it  was  a  iriuAre  chamber,  and,  as  I  sanr  by  the  light  of  a  lautera 
rlMld  op  by  oue  of  ibein,  filled  witli  officers.  The  lantern  was 
linuned lately  knocked  dowu  by  a  niuskcl  from  behind  me  and 
Lowe,  who  did  it,  cried  out,  *  Dear  Mr.  Garwood,  they  will 
murder  you.'  All  was  now  dark,  excepting  from  the  light  of  the 
moou  tbeu  ri8ing  and  shining  tJirough  the  open  door  from  l>chiud 
MS.  I  was  seized  round  the  neck,  and  I  fully  expected  a  sword 
iu  my  body;  but  my  alarm  ceased  immediately  on  the  person 
kissing  me,  saying^  '  Jesuialc  Gouvcrncur  de  la  place,  le  Gt'ntral 
Barrie ;  je  suts  votre  prisonnier.'  He  then  look  off  his  sword 
and  gave  it  me.  1  received  it,  telling  htm  tlmt  I  would  take 
him  to  the  General  en  Chef,  to  whom  he  should  snrreiuier  his 
sword.  I  conducted  him  out  of  the  Tower,  saying  that  1  would 
protect  any  of  the  officers  who  chose  lo  accompany  me.  I  told 
Mclntyre  and  Lowe  that  I  no  longer  requi.ed  them,  and  I 
deecendcd  with  my  prisoners  from  the  Tower  into  the  town,  pro- 
ceeding by  the  main  street  winch  led  from  the-  bridge  to  the  Plaza 
Mayor.  There  was  still  some  firing  going  on,  but  chiefly  from 
plunderers  blowing  open  the  doors  of  houses,  by  applying  their 
muskets  to  the  locks.  At  iJic  request  of  the  Governor  I  proceeded 
to  bis  house  in  the  Pla^a.  The  troops  were  pouring  in  on  all 
sides,  most  of  them  of  the  3rd  Division.  I  called  out  as  I  went 
for  Lord  Wcllinglan,  when  a  grufi'  and  imperious  voice,  wiiich  I 
knew  to  be  that  of  General  Piclon,  said,  '  \Vhfitdoyou  want  with 
,  Lord  Wellington,  sir  ?  you  had  belter  join  your  regiment.' 

"  Fearing  to  lose  my  prisoners,  [  made  no  reply,  but  having 

ascertained  while  in  the   Governor's  house,   from  Captain  Uico 

Jones,  of  the  Engineem*,  that  Lord  Wellington  was  coming  into 

town  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Francisco,  by  the  little  breach,  I 

'followed  that  direction.     On  leaving  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  when 

bout  of  hearing  of  General  Piclon,  I  continued  crying  out,  'Lord 

Wellington,  Lord  Wellington  ! '     In  the  care  and  protection  of  my 

prisoners   I   necessarily  overlooked  and  abandoned  many  tilings, 

and  heeded  not  the  excesses  I  witnessed  in  my  pnssnge  through 

the  town,  and  on  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  rampart  in  the  ricinity 

of  the  little  breach,  I  again  cried  out  *  Lord  AVcllinglon  ! '   when 

a  voice  which   I  recognised,  exclaimed,    *Who  wants  me?'     I 

I  immediately  proceeded  up  the  slope  near  the  rampart — I  crossed 

f  tl>e  trench  with  the  Governor,  the  officer  commanding  the  ArliHcry, 

f  and  three  or  four  other  officers,  and  l  jiresented  to  Liird  Wcllioglon 

'  the  Goremor,  lo  whom  I  gave  back  his  sword,  which  I  had  carried 

I  since  his  surrender.     Lord  Wellington  immediately  said  to  me, 

I* Did  you  take  him?'    I  replied,  'Yea,  sir,  I  took  him  in  the 

Citadel  above  the  Almeida  gale.'     Upon  which,  giving  the  sword 

to  me,  he  said,  *  Take  it,  you  are  the  proper  person  to  wcai-  it.* 

The  rising  tnoon  and  some  few  houses  on  fire  near  the  Uule  bc^iOAb. 
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rendered  everything  around  visible.  Lord  Wellington,  turning 
to  Colonul  Barnard  •  (of  ihc  l»5th  Rifles),  said,  '  Barnard,  u 
Generals  Craufurd  and  Vandclcur  are  wounded,  you  command  the 
Light  Division ;  you  command  in  ihe  ton-n,  have  it  evacuated 
immedinlelij*  Lord  Wellington  tlien  spoke  to  the  Governor  and 
the  oQicer  uf  the  French  Artillery,  respecting  the  gates  a,Ml 
magazines,  and  gave  other  directions,  al  which  tnomenl  Manbal 
Beresford  asked  luc  what  was  going  on  in  the  town,  aud  on  my 
telling  him  of  the  plunder  and  excesses  I  had  witnessed  on  iny 
passage  ibruugh  it,  he  repeated  this  to  Lord  Wellington.  GeoenI 
Barrie  interrupted  them,  on  which  Lord  Wellington  turned  round 
to  bis  Aide-de>Cauip,  Lord  Clinton,  and  said,  ^Take  him  away.* 
Seeing  the  Governor  look  very  much  cast  down,  I  was  in  Ibo  art 
of  giving  him  back  his  sword,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  t  or 
Lord  .March, X  pulled  uic  bythc  skirt  of  my  jacket,  and  one  of  tbem, 
I  believe  Lord  March,  said,  *  Don't  be  such  a fool.'" 

Now  TJcut.-Gen.  Sir  Anflrcw  Barnard,  Deputy  Governor  ofChelBOB. 
Lnte  King  of  the  NethcrJati ds.  \  Now  Duke  of  Riclicnond. 


PLEASANT   DAYS. 


WuES  the  opening  flowcK, 

Hcrnlds  ofthv  spring, 
Freiihenwi  by  soft  shower*, 

Swectost  odours  bring; 
When  with  merry  voice. 

Birds  begin  their  lays. 
And  ill  spring  rejoice — • 

These  ore  pleasant  days  ! 

When  the  summer's  glow 

Shines  upon  the  ground, 
Light  and  wurmth  bestow 

Ilri^hter  colours  round — 
In  cool  stmdes  we  lie, 

While  the  sunbeam  pUys 
Through  ihf  cltfur  blue  sky — 

These  are  pleasant  days  ! 

Summer's  lingering  prints. 
When  cool  breeies  chase  ; 

When  rich  autumn's  tints 
Gayer  hues  ell'ace— 


When  earth  plenty  yields, 
Wlien  the  footstep  strdVS 

Through  rich  harrest  fields — 
TheM  are  pleasant  dmy*  \ 

When  with  dazzlins  white 

Wiiitt'r  clutlies  the  earth; 
Whuii  the  bright  fire-light 

Wakens  song  and  mirth  ; 
Friends  we  love  to  greet. 

Round  the  cheerful  blai«^ 
Oft  in  twilight  meet— 

Tliesu  ore  pU-asaut  days  ! 

'Tis  a  fool  who  lires 

For  one  time  alone ; 
Every  seasoo  ^ves 

Ple.i5ure5  of  its  own. 
Happy  he  who  finds 

Each  to  merit  pruisc; 
To  contented  minds 

AU  are  pleasant  days  f 

BLA.B. 
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*'  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
LiM  the  true  proof  of  mm.     Why  then,  faint  youth, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abafth'il  xhriaii.  from  your  fate, 
And  thiok  them  shamM,  vhich  arc,  indeed,  nought  else 
Uut  the  protractivc  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  pcrustive  constancy  V" 

Shakspeabk  (with  a  raried  reading). 

ITere  I  am,  then,  adrift  again  on  the  wide  waters  of  uncer- 
taiutj ;  Bitting,    willi    iny   arms    foldeil   iu    the   "sad   kuot"   of 

fierjiloxity's  stupor;  while  the  boat  of  my  destiny,  sail-less,  rudder- 
ess,  and  uupruvisiuncd,  passirely  awaits  any  good  or  evil  that  the 
waves  or  the  winds  may  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  The  sea-sickness, 
produced  by  the  heavings  of  a  calm  which  succeeds  to  the  tempest, 
is,  to  a  bad  sailor,  of  all  such  maladies  the  worst;  and  I  remained 
for  some  days,  after  the  lull  of  the  Soanean  storm,  prostrate,  as  it 
were,  in  the  bottom  of  my  rocking  barque;  incapable  of  lilling 
my  head  over  its  gunwale; — a  very  wretch;  mivorthy,  perhaps, 
even  of  pity.  To  conclude  this  sad  and  silly  paragraph,  with  the 
preservation  of  my  nautical  simile,  I  was  at  length  taken  in  loir 
by  a  friendly  crafl,  liarboured  for  a  while  in  the  comfort  of  repose, 
and  rigged  out  anew  for  fresh  enterprise. 

My  kind  beDelaclor  H.  B.  having  invigorated  me  wiUi  a  week*» 
breathing  of  the  bracing  air  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  the 
clieerful  lone  of  my  mind  being  restored  by  the  lively  but  sympa- 
thising socialities  of  his   family,  lie  thus  addressed  my  no  less 

astonished  than  grateful  apprehension.     **W ,"  said  he,  **  lo 

show  you  the  confidence  I  have  in  your  future  success,  as  my 
only,  but  all-sulficieiit,  security,  I  propose  to  become  your  banker, 
with  an  advunco  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pomwU;  and,  to 
Teliove  you  froui  all  sense  of  obligation,  you  shall  hold  yourself 
liable  to  pay  me  interest  at  the  highly  remunerative  rate  of  hve 
per  cent,  for  the  whole,  or  for  so  much  of  it  as  you  may  require. 
Kngage,  instantly,  apartments  of  a  respectable  official  character  in 
a  good  professional  localitv.     Put  a  brass  plate  on  your  door, 

announcing  'Mr.  W ,  ARCHITECT.'      Get  your  views  of 

tbc  Roman  Ruins  handsomely  mounted;  obtain  an  estimate  for 
having  them  well  lithographed,  and  for  the  printing  of  a  suitable 
accompanying  letter-press.  Lei  one  lithograph  be  immediately 
prepared,  and  have  something  more  than  ihe  full  number  of 
required  impressions  taken.  By  showing  the  drawings  and  the 
Isamplc  print,  obtain  as  many  subscribers  as  you  can  from  the 
Iprofession  and  other  influential  persons.  So  much  of  your  time 
as  remains  imnccupied  by  conducting  the  publication  of  your 
pictorial  work,  and  in  filling  your  subscription  list,  you  will  of 
course  give  to  (at  least  apparent)  professional  work  in  your  office. 
Seek  work — and,  if  you  cannot  obtain  it,  make  work.  L«.t.  U\css«. 
who  come  to  see  your  Roman  Views  atid  Vo  euvtt  >X\c\x  x\wwvv;«,m>  v^- 
Bcribcr»,  Had  you  occupied  upon  p\!LU&ioT  \ViVQ%%> — ^^qwV^wn  ^VaX*. 
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lou-n-lialls,  and  cliurclies,  aud  literary  insliluUons,  and  nalional 
flcadt'iuies.  Look  out  for  ad\'crUsciiieuts  *  to  architecls;*  In*  foe 
premiiinis,  and  uerer  miud  not  obuiining  them ;  meanwhile,  lH 
venture  to  predict  your  ivork's  subscri|»lion  list  will  support  you; 
and  if  it  do  uol,  something  elsti  will,  d«pctid  upon  it !'' 

So  spake  my  frieud  U.  B.     Another  friend  (previoasly  intro- 
duced to  the  reader.  Jack  R ),  was  of  opinion,  llial  I  required 

"nothing  but  to  be  knomij**  to  which  end  he  facetiotisly  suggcstrf 
that  I  should  put  on  a  pair  of  tiglil  *'  incxprtrssibles,"  wiUi  one  red 
and  one  yellow  leK)  and  walk  daily  from  Cliaring  Cross  tu  the 
Alansiou  House,  till  people  should  become  univer&ally  bent  on 
learning  who  tlie  d — I  that  most  distinguished  aiitl  party -colomed 
hidividual  ruightbe?     Then  would  fallow  the  answer:  "O,  Uut's 

W ,  the   author  of  *  Twenty   Select  Views   of  the    Romm 

Antiquities/  and  the  prospeclire  designer  of  the  cuunllcM  afcfai- 
tectural  works  wliich  will  be  hereafter  t^iniilarty  inuslrsted  by  soom 
Young  aspirant  of  posterity,  nnder  the  title  of  *  Select  Views  oftba 
London  Ueiuains.'""  About  that  lime  the  celebrated  Rom«o  Co«tcs 
had  been  mnnifesting  all  the  ndvanlagc»  thai  l>eIoiig  to  per— nal 
eccentricity,  by  driving  about  iu  a  car  like  a  cockle-shell,  and  by 
dying  over  and  over  again,  us  on  amateur  Romeo  at  the  HaynarWl 
T^heatre.  Perhaps  1  ahoidd  have  done  well,  could  I  liavecnwIalBd 
the  conduct  of  the  redoubted  Coates;  but  Uiougli  I  locked  »ol 
ambition,  yet  was  I  passing  cowardly;  and,  if  a  puu  may  be 
excused,  in  connection  with  sn  serious  a  subject,  I  fancy  thai  ifaa 
advice  ofuiy  frieud  Jack  would  have  been  "'  mure  honoitfcd  m  Uie 
hrti'ch  than  the  obaerrance.*' 

I  therefore  adopted  the  counsel  tjf  my  friend  H.  B.,  who, 
although  asalirc  to  fnn  a^;  the  n  ell-known  caricaturiUidgning  with 
the  same  initials,  had  yet  br  grave  a  purpose  in  his  significHl 
performances.  I  took  the  front  ground-floor  room  of  No,  %  DidM 
Street,  Adclphi,  vith  a  sleeping  garret  in  the  rooC  A  brass  {4ale 
announced  me  as  aforesaid;  and  1  was  thereafter  to  be  found  tf 
hard  at  work  at  my  drawing-table,  n*iUi  as  much  soWmnilr  of 
aspect,  and  as  much  seemiugly  important  occupation,  aa  ever  gare 
professional  dignity  to  the  PecksnitI  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Ah  I 
Ibat  dear  old  drawing-table  !  Tni  writing  on  it  now.  It  coat  iDC 
six  pouitds.  It  was  the  first  real  piece  of  furniture  I  ever  boog^t, 
and  it  is  the  last  1  will  part  with.  It  has  had  three  or  four  ntnr  blade 
leather  coverings ;  and  has  been,  fur  near  Lliirty  years,  tlic  stxgc  of 
[  fikaaarable,  pain^,  interesting,  harassing  effort;  the  stipport  of 
my  sedentary  diligence ;  aud  the  biltnt  witnecs  of  that  minaie 
industry  by  lam|i-liglil  which  pr^malnrely  mounted  ou  my  note  a 
pair  of  s]>ectacles.  My  next  purchase  was  a  glaited  uTahogiiny  book- 
case, with  a  most  olliciul-like  escrtioire^  fnscinjliujjly  furnished 
with  drawers  gemmed  with  ivory  buttons;  unth  pigeon-holes  foe 
foldrd  papers;  a  falling  front,  sustained  in  its  horizontal  poMlion 
by  bras^s  quadrants,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  writing-deak,  charmiogly 
verdant  with  green  baize;  all  required  fitments  for  ink  ami  ptma, 
wax  und  wafers;  and  large  drawers  underneath  admirahly  adwKd 
for  slore  of  drawing  yayeix  aui  Au\%c\i\ka.v\w>\vi.«>xAxw«s^.  V«>Bttah 
with  a  few  books  aLTcavXy  ivi  WnCV^w^fco^^^V"*"*"^'"*''*'! 
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D.  B.,  and  my  third  grand  pin-chase, "  Nicholson's  ArchilecttxTftl 
Dietjonarr,''  I  so  contrived  their  "thinly  scaiiered"  disposition  as 
"4o  make  up  a  show."  A  large  geometrical  and  practical-looliing 
dnwing  in  a  plain  flat  onk  fratuii,  hung  over  the  mautel-bhrlf, 
completed  ray  ofTicial  insignia;  and,  ihui^  tfie  Kcenrry  and  the 
*  pruperlics"  being  prepared,  the  next  thing  was  to  act  the  drama 
r  in  Tsl  earnest. 

My  fattier-in-law  had  a  rich  acquaintance,  a  member  of  the 
stock-exchange  — and,  more  than  thai,  a  Member  of  Pariiament! 
"  Don  t  talk  of  mif  8U<;Kcsting  the  publication  of  your  *  Views,' 
and  ra>  'iicnd  li.  U.  Get  ihc  M.P.  to  do  it;*  I  obeyed.  'Hie 
dTawings  were  di?*played  ;  my  intentions  (iiodestly  put  into  the 
form  of  question  ;  their  reason ablenubj}  coniirmcd,  and  their  fnllil- 
ment  **  suggested"  by  the  very  j>crsiiasive  argument  of  a  pTeseol 
of  thirty  pounds  in  earnest  of  my  palron^s  sincerity,  and,  probably, 
in  kindly  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  godfather  of  my 
affianced  lady-love.  Here  was  a  brave  beginning!  Estimates 
were  obiainc<l  from  the  Uihographcr,  Mr.  T,  M.  Baynes,  and 
from  tlie  lithographic  and  letter-press  printers.  1  prepared  out- 
lines of  all  the  drawings  in  soft  pencil,  so  that  my  artist  might  at 
once,  and  without  trouble,  obtain  accurate  transfers  of  iJiem,  in 
reverse,  npon  the  stones ;  and  a  beautiful  proof  was  soon  furnighed, 
of  the  Ruman  Fornm,  as  the  specimen  plate.  The  buildings  were 
as  iruthftiUy* treated  as  in  my  own  drawings,  while  the  clouds,  the 
foreground,  the  figures,  and  other  cfaaracteristic  local  accessories, 
were  touched  off  with  an  ariislic  effect,  greatly  enhancing  the 
pictorial  character  of  the  subject.  Tlie  circulation  of  ibis  print 
eeened  all-sufTicietit.  I'he  visitors  to  sec  the  drawings  were  iew 
indeed;  so  that  my  opporlimities  for  Pecksnilfian  diitplay  iverc  next 
to  uti.  But  I  have  uo  douht  tnif  many  friends  "  bored"  tfieir  many 
friends  with  induslriuu^  importunity;  and  tlie  result  was  a  t^jieedily- 
nhtuined  list  of  names,  including  many  of  all  grades,  from  dukes 
and  bi^bopa  to  cumraoticrs  and  small  salaried  clerks ;  and,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  the  security  of  my  speculnlion  wns  luade  good, 
BO  far  as  related  to  the  return  of  my  outlay  on  three  hundred 
copies;  for  which  return,  the  sale  of  twu  hundred  copies  would 
Boffice.  Then,  pulling  down  iwenly-live  copies  for  the  gratuitous 
pr<i)entati(>n  required  by  the  f  Jovcrnmcnt  lo  certain  n:itional  insti- 
tuiiuus,  and  by  the  critics  for  the  privilege  of  their  published 
Bocicea,  I  reckoned  on  n  clear  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining 
9eventy*5ve. 

One  morning  a  remarkably  handsome  looking  youth,  some  years 
my  junior,  called  by  request  of  one  of  my  well-wishers  to  enter 
bis  name  on  my  subscription  list.  He  came,  intending  only  to 
slay  ft  few  minutes;  hut  he  remnincd  as  many  horns;  and,  in  the 
course  of  that  morning's  colloquy,  1  had  the  good  fortuue  lo 
excite  the  interest,  attach  the  heart,  and  confirm  the  estabhshed 

friendship  of  Kdwin   I. for  ever.     Al  all  events,  it  is  ralher 

late  in  the  day  to  doubt  the  fact,  since  we  have  maintained  our 
afiectionalc  alliance  for  near  thirty  yt*;>rs;  and,  ihnnk  God,  I  sec 
no   ^ign  of  ils  ilccny.     I   hare  aUuiVeti  \o  \i\\a\j"Avji'c\\>'c&.\N.">& 
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only  now  that  he  first  appears  with  chronological  proprie^. 
There  can  have  been,  at  the  lime,  nothing  to  engage  hitn,  taxt  mf 
past  struggles  and  iiiy  present  dcpeiuience,  nnless,  indeed,  \m 
conceived  ihal  generous  regard  for  uiy  intended  uife,  whom  henr 
soon  after,  and  for  whose  sake  possibly  he  continued  the  more  to 
exert  hiuiscU'  for  the  fulttre  husband. 

The  preparation  of  manuscript  for  the  letter-press  of  my  piclorod 
folio,  the  continued  i-eceplion  of  lithographic  and  printtr''s  proofi, 
the  pride  of  appearing  at  once  as  artist  and  author  on  India  and 
fine  wove  paper,  the  emplovment  of  stitcliing  women  in  clolbing 
iLc  successive  numbers  in  ihcir  covers,  and  the  varied  remaining 
occupation  iu  condncliug  the  work  and  fon^arding  it  ta  toy  sub- 
scribers, was  healthful  excitement  of  the  most  pleasing  quality; 
and,  as  the  notices  front  the  public  press  were  all  of  a  kindly  indul- 
gent and  enlogislic  character,  I  had  reason  to  be  happy  in  the  relief 
of  my  mind  iu  relation  to  the  singularly  liberal  (though,  ati  I  fearvd, 
the  rashly  imprudent)  assistance  oflercd  nic  by  my  friend  H.  II. 
I  soon  ceased  to  draw  upon  hiui ;  and,  long  before  toy  work  «u 
oQl,  repaid  him  what  1  had  taken,— though  not  with  interest, sine* 
he  would  receive  none;  **  for  whcu,*^  said  he,  with  the  Mercbi 
of  Venice,  "  did  friendship  take  a  breed  of  1>an*en  metal  of 
friend  ? "  He  look  a  icw  copies  of  my  work  instead  ;  regaining 
amount  of  his  loan,  minus  the  "  value  of  guods  received." 

Well,  tlie  "  Twenty  Select  Views  of  the  Roman  AiSiiquilict,  by 

G.  W ,  Architect,  of  No.  2,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,"  were  at 

length  completed.  The  friendly  debt  was  redeemed.  The  co*t  of 
the  work  was  liquidated.  As  reckoned  on,  between  seventy  and 
eighty  copies  remained,  to  aflord  the  sweets  of  well-earned  remu- 
neration, in  the  substantial  form  of  between  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  two  hundred  pounds.  This  would  reimburse  the  outlay  of  aiy 
year's  travel  in  Italy.  The  out-goings  of  my  professional  educa- 
tion were  about  to  be  balunccd  by  the  in-comiugs  of  my  profes- 
fiional  industry.  The  dawn  of  a  bright  future  was  breaking,  and 
"  the  winter  of  my  discontent"  was  on  the  eve  of  being  '*  made 
glorious  summer"*  by  the  rising  sun  of  success !  It  is  true,  I  had 
litde  to  hope  from  "  the  trade ;"  i,  e.  from  the  booksellers.  Copies 
had  been  forwarded  to  lliem  from  time  to  lime  *'  on  sale  or  return  ;" 
but,  though  tlieir  30  per  cent,  commission  on  "21.  lOs.  ivasuola 
thing  to  be  despised,  there  were  but  very  few  copies  sold  from  the 
shops.  The  manner,  too,  of  those  who  did  sell,  was  so  supeicili- 
ously  mild,  that  ray  pride  would  not  allow  of  my  taking  their 
money ;  so  like  an  exemplary  simpleton,  I  took  out  the  amount  in 
books  or  prinls.  This,  however,  gave  me  that  modest  impres- 
Biou  of  uiysclf  and  book,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  want- 
ing, to  my  subsequent  detrimetil ;  and  I  w.is  left  to  the  very  whole- 
some reflection,  that,  whatever  the  merit  of  my  industry',  abstract- 
edly considered,  its  results  were  almost  wholly  attributable  to  the 
exertions  of  my  friends,  and  to  the  submissive,  rather  than  impul- 
sive, liberality  of  those  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  sub&cripliona. 
Instead  of  feeling  tliat  my  subscribeis  had  received  their  quid  pr9 
t/uo,  I  was  bound,  in  becoraiu^  \ow\.\vi«%*,  Vvi  (iijiaa.\«l.w  \i\»!t.  I  h»d 
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received  Iheir  donations,  and  that  the  pictured  and  printed  paper, 
supplied  by  me  in  rolurn,  \ras  little  more  than  a  handsome  form  of 
receipt,  in  actnowledgnient  of  money  given.  The  conditinns  of 
beoofaclor  and  recipient  were  liberally  maintained  on  both  sides; 
but  the  obligation  still  rested  wholly  with  the  latter.  '*  Be  it  so," 
«ai(J  I,  **  there  is  yet  a  considerable  reserved  op|iortuuity  for 
benefaction  to  exercise  itsclfj  and  I  will  continue  to  be  humbly 
grateful." 

One  of  the  booksellers,  having  had  by  him  for  some  weeks  the 
two  copies  sent  for  sale,  met  me,  on  the  occasion  of  my  cHlHng  to 
learn  progress,  with  an  originally  applied  quulation  from  a  book 
which  is  nsiially  deemed  of  an  unsecnlar  character.  "  As  it  was 
in  ibe  beginning,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be." 
Another,  more  practical  in  his  views,  recommended  mc  to  find  out 
some  respectable  itinerant  vendor,  with  the  gift  of  pen^uasion,  wbo 
might  dispose  of  my  work  as  many  others  of  the  kind  had  been 
disposed  of.  He  named  such  a  person  ;  but  he  forgot  to  enjoin 
me  to  that  caution  which  be  had  himself  (as  I  afterwards  lemned) 
so  piuJenlly  observed.  He  had,  however,  no  reason  to  suspect 
his  man  ;  and  as  little  reason,  perhaps,  to  mistrust  me  in  ttie  ))rac- 
tice  of  that  common  sagacity  which  was  intuitive  in  himself  and 
men  of  the  world  in  general. 

I  engaged  my  peripatetic  agent.  He  was  a  little  sharf>-lookiDg 
busy  man.  He  went  forth  taJving  five  copies  of  my  book  ;  and^ 
wilii  unexpected  promptness,  returned  to  deliver  me  the  money, 
and  start  with  five  more.  '*  These,"  said  I,  giving  him  something 
Jess  or  more  than  that  number,  '*  are  all  ibat  I  have  prepared  for 
sale,  llic  remaining  copies  are  all  in  sheets,  and  I  should  like  you 
to  name  me  some  binder  with  whom  I  may  bargain  for  putting 
them  into  boards."  He  knew  "  the  very  man  ;"  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  brought  him; — Mr.  Thomson  :  not  only  a  man  of 
paste,  but  of  piety;  a  most  grave-looking  and  couscienlious  Me- 
thodist. So  the  bargain  was  made :  and  Mr.  Thomson  soon  after 
returned  with  a  hand-cart,  and  took  off  the  whole  o\'  my  residue 
copies  '*  to  do  them  off  hand,  at  once."  Two  or  three  copies  were 
to  be  handsomely  bound  for  especial  service,  and  these  were  to  be 
sent  home  alone,  and  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  fciv  days  the  latter 
were  broiigiit,  and  their  binding  paid  for.  Next  came  my  jieripa- 
tetic.witli  more  gold, and  abundant  encouragement;  and  I  began  to 
dread  the  workings  of"  the  Enemy"  in  respect  to  that  augmenting 
love  of  money  which  is  said  to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  its 
increased  possession  !  My  active  friend,  however,  must  wait  for 
me;   and  I  must  wail  for  Mr.  Thomson, 

I  waited  long  :  long  beyond  the  appointed  day.  Mr.  Tbotnson 
came  not ;  and,  what  was  extraordinary,  my  little  Jackal  came  not 
to  inquire  of  him.  I  understood,  the  former  lived  somewhere  in 
Chelsea,  and  the  latter  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden 
Sqnare, — a  proper  locality  for  such  a  money-maker.  My  original 
informant,  the  bookseller,  could  not  assist  me;  but,  when  1  told 
him  the  circumstances  of  my  case,  he  seemed  intensely  interested 
in  it,  aud  piolouud\y  full  of  pily  for  m^scM.    *V\ift  'y>Ve  •«?»&  s»^ 
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good  a  one  for  bim  to  laugh  at.  Tlie  snule,  which  plarcd  Ux  a 
moment  on  his  lips,  fptxc  waj  to  their  suddenlj  fixed  conipicHioa ; 
and,  a/lcr  a  feif  niuiianits  patise^  be  gave  me  a  sigiitficaiit  look  mai 
niosl  portentous  nod,  concluding  with  the  emphatic  observatiao, — 
'*  Sir;  I'm  very  luucli  afraid — you  are  done  ■  *  **  Very  likely,"  usd 
],  *'  for  Mr.  ThuDKioii's  cnj^agcment,  when  lie  took  away  my  sorplw 
cargo  of  copies,  vras,  in  his  own  words  *  'l^o  do  them  olT-hBiMM. 
once  ! '"  '*  Doubtless/'  rejoined  the  bookseller,  "  UieyVe  iM ymm 
hands  at  once  and  for  ever;  and  into  whose  hands  tbey  may 
now  be  transit* rriug,  is  a  secret  w  bicb  you  will  be  a  clever  laan  to 
discover." 

Chelsea  was  pestered  by  me  for  some  tsme,  just  as  poor  AfdUL 
M&rUeau  was  perstciited  by  inquiries  for  Afofu,  Timmm.  Tba 
neigbbourbood  of  Golden  Square  refused  to  gire  ap  its  little  i 
of  meUd.  1  hare  never  since  heard  anything  of  cither;  and  ^ 
only  to  hope  they  hare  been  honest  towards  one  another  in  < 
dividing  the  spoils  of  their  united  cunning.  To  Ibose  ladiai 
geniteinen  who  arc  possessed  of  G.  W.'s  "Twenty  Select  W 
of  the  Itonian  Aniiquillcs"  tbn.Hgh  ihe  exertions,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusive benefit,  of  Mr.  I'bouisoo  and  Co.,  G.  W.  begs  lo  rvtum 
his  most  grateful  ackDOwlcdgmcnts.  He  "  thanks  ihem/  as  tbe 
saying  is,  *'all  the  same/'  and  ho  feels  flattered  iu  the  assmncc^ 
that,  at  whatever  cost  to  himself,  the  roinainder  of  bis  work  sbovU 
hare  found  its  way  at  last,  tlirougfa  whatever  means,  into  each 
good  company.  Out  of  some  eighty  of  its  possessors,  who  receif 
it  from  my  little  peripatetic  "r  his  agents,  aerenty  have  h.-n 
aomely  rewarded  a  couple  or  more  of  very  deserting  missionaries; 
and,  for  a  time  at  least,  may  have  preserved  tliem  from  the  per- 
•eculioiis  of  a  fanatical  police,  and  lirom  the  trying  ruutiue  of  tht 
trend-mill. 

So  much  for  my  first  grand  profesnonol  move  as  an  author.* 

"  The  following  exinicU  from  u  uoticr  to  the  "  Atlas  "  newspaper,  ia  pertkim 
to  the  &ul)jL*ct  of  this  i:lia|ili'r;  aiid  bcxin>  not  Ic&s  ua  tlip  prpsuniption  of  tfas 
incumpcLt'Dt  pretender,  than  od  die  uijiU  which  cuUivaKMl  cuiiabilttj  luu  oAfB 
to  enconnipr : — 

"  Anijqiiitiet  of  Rome,  by  George  Wtghiwick,  Arcliiiecl.  No.  L — TIk 
tncn;  dnm^htsman  ia  tlu*  office  of  an  archilcct,  U  us  much  an  object  of  oom- 
miserntioii  as  ilic  mere  writer  in  the  office  of  an  attorney;  both  arc  vorked  and 
jadtd  like  Hounslow  post-horses,  and  both  arc  as  inadequately  rrvarded  (ot 
thr-ir  labour,  bt  tlie  fornicT  situation,  unless  a  youth  exhibit  socne  coosideraMr 
portion  of  ori^nnl  talmt,  which  will  propel  him  into  notice,  or  poMoM  the 
golden  fortune  of  powerful  patronage,  his  almost  InfiilKhle  doom  is  lo  be  a 
dradge  all  bU  days,  and  it  wonUt  have  been  l»etter  fur  that  youth  had  he  bcrs 
nppreutired  to  a  bookbinder  or  a  bbuemitkcr.  ISut  whether  the  boy  wbo  ii 
intended  for  an  architect  possess  the  original  taltnt,  or  have  like  prospect j  * 
patrooa^,  or  wliether  he  be  deficient  in  one  or  other  of  the»e  ivquisitei  1 
his  futarr  adrancement,  it  is  ns  necessary  for  bin  as  it  is  for  the  sboem 
bookbinder  to  ncquin?  on  iniiiniic,v  with  the  maUrritl  wherewith  he  ■  t*  voiL 
Thia  niu»t  be  so  obvious,  ihiit  the  obi»ervati<Ni  may  a[^iesra  iriie  oiie;  tbert 
are,  Dotwitbitaiidiug.  geniiiaea  in  this  country  who  subscribe  *  architect'  to  ihaik 
namei<,  ihjt  are  as  ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  timber,  uiid  of  thi?  niccftaaJed 
pro{H!rii<^)>  and  powers  of  joiueri',  as  if  they  were  newly-itnportecl  K^iqulnuiiiT. 
Wc  knew  one  IucIct  nuinf^kun  who  nuide  a  series  of  drawings  for  a  r<«of,  which 
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Although  it.s  expected  sequent  henefits  bad  been  f^uddenly  cut  off, 
my  work  bad  paid  ilself,  oud,  during  lis  bringing  oat,  bad  rap- 
porled  me.  'Ilic  prophecy  of  iny  friend  II.  11.  had,  so  Tar,  been 
i'ultilled  ;  and  I  had  faith  in  its  yet  nncouipleted  promise^  llml 
when  my  subscription  money  should  fail,  some  oUicr  means  would 
be  provided  me.  *' Remember,"  said  H.  B.,  **I  am  still  yotir 
banker  to  the  same  aniouul,  and  on  the  same  terms  as  belbrc  : 
tber«£[>re  dran-  upon  nic  vhen  yon  will.  I  would  have  availed 
vjself  of  this,  had  it  been  necessary,  so  £ir  ns  to  enable  mc  to 
complete  an  entire  twelreinonlVs  trial  as  an  firchilect  on  my  owti 
accoimt,  in  l^ondon  ;  for  my  title  to  tliat  distinciion  was  wholly 
confined  to  the  simple  manifesiaiion  on  my  brass  dooT-pIate.  I 
had  found  time  to  work  bard  as  a  candidate  in  uno  or  two  compc- 
tilious ;  but  I  did  not  then,— I  haTe  not  since, — and,  were  I  still 
in  the  profession,  I  never  should  succeed.  The  necessities  for  my 
own  per&onal  economy  always  subdued  hk;  to  a  belief  in  tlic 
economical  limits  of  the  advcrlisers.  My  designs  were  ever  such 
as  I  should  have  made  for  mvseir,  under  a  deicrmination  of  being 
rather  under  than  over  the  means  positively  in  band;  but  all 
experience  has  proved,  that  such  spirillc^^sly  currert,  such 
pai-simoniously  conscientious  efforts,  will  be  trodden  donti,  or 
kicke<l  out  of  the  arena,  by  the  exliibitorj'  display  of  columnar 
and  other  decorative  accessories,  thoogh  the  whole  of  them  may 
tbcreaAer  be  omitted  for  want  of  funds,  or  executed  to  the  amount 
of  a  large  bill  of  extras.  To  tliis  subject  I  may,  hereafter,  have  to 
recur.  It  is  enough  for  the  present.  In  say,  that  1  neither  obtained 
a  prenium  fur  the  Town  Hall,  at  Brighton,  nor  for  thu  Com 
Maritet,  at  Bishop  Stortford.  My  Bsbing-tackle  was  thrown  out 
also,  in  a  few  other  directions,  and  I  faad  one  or  two  nibbles;  bat, 
just  as  I  seized  my  rod,  the  float  lay  still  again  on  tlie  water,  and 
seemed,  with  smiling  maliciousness,  to  wiuk  at  me,  us  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  wish  you  may  get  it."  it  is  true,  a  Ulackheath  geiitleuiail 
garc  me  the  opportunity  of  advertising  myself,  by  saying,  if  I 
would  ffife  him  a  design  for  a  porch,  he  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  building  it.  The  design  was  given, — the  porch  built:  but  its 
inOuenee  upon  the  discriminating  public  uf  the  locality,  though 
includini;  many  of  my  acquaintances,  was  catholic  only  in  respect 
to  lh<*  approval  it  obtained, — the  inference  beiug,  of  course,  that 
such  approval  was  "  a  little  more  than  kind,  and  less  than  critical." 
I  was  also  commissioned  to  survey,  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  a 
house  that  had  been  damaged  by  fire;  and  I  bad  the  honour  of 
meeting  a  certain  renowned  architect,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Insurance  Office.     I  knew  not  whether  he  was  paid ;  being  only 

it.  There  ate  numbers  to  the  profession  who  are  not  only  gooil  drnughtsmeD 
and  clever  designers,  but  have  on  excellent  practical  knowleilgc  of  iht-  inferior 
though  imporlnnt  hranches  of  the  science,  but  who  nevertheless  nre  doomed  to 
struggle  on  in  obscurity;  and  Mr,  Wightwkk  hds,  with  honest  cjiiidour,  acknow- 
ledged in  the  preface  of  his  work,  thut  so  completely  arc  the  adiiiiice-i>o»ts  in 
(hv  profession  occupied,  that  young  aspirants  have  no  resource  left,  but  to 
make  themselves  known  by  a  patrician  -tpecies  of  puffing  ;  and  he  concludes  by 
statins,  that  he  has  undertaken  the  present  work  u  *  %■  cud,,  «.  tuaKijcA,  «&. 
sdicrLiseweat.'" 
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sure  that  /  vras  not.  I  had  also,  in  my  tweWeiiiouUrs  worV,  pro- 
duced designs  for  an  "Academy  of  the  Arts,"  a  "  Hall  of  Science," 
a  ''Theatre,'"  and  a  "Temple  to  Sbakspeare,  and  the  DramalisU 
of  the  Antique  and  Middle  Ages."  In  fihnri,  I  had  done  all  1  coald 
to  Uc-reckRniH'  these  who  might  call  upon  me;  but  the  caUen 
were  few  indeed,  and,  with  equal  certainly,  none  were  be-PeA- 
sniffed. 

My  landlord  was  a  man  of  much  gentle  sympathy  and  feeKi^ 
He  had  never  recovered  from  a  nervou.s  depression,  which  be 
attributed  to  the  toss  of  his  wife,  whom  be  ever  and  anon  alluded 
to,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  ''  one  of  the  finest  women  that  ercr 
God  made."  He  would  lie  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  many  days, 
enjoying  the  only  relief  he  could  find,  in  what  he  termed  "  a  gentle 
perspiration.''  Judging  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  aloio- 
sphere  of  his  room,  it  u  ould  appear  that  he  followed  the  intimatioD 
given  in  the  song,  which  speaks  of  keeping  the  spirits  up  by 
pouring  spirits  down.^tbe  flavour  of  his  bcd-cbaniber  being 
unniistakenbly  that  of  gin.  But  it  was  said,  that  any  kind  of 
beverage  paitaking  of  the  alcoholic  came  not  amiss  to  him.  He 
kindly  let  me  have  the  use  of  his  cellar,  i.e.  of  a  spacious  vault,  in 
one  comer  of  w}iich  lay  its  only  contents, — my  half-dozen,  or  le»*, 
of  port,  and  my  half-dozen,  or  less,  of  sherry.  That  dozen,  is 
all,  was  my  only  deposit  during  llie  twelvemonth.  The  maid- 
servant had  lu'oughl  me  up  a  bottle  from  time  to  time,  willioiit 
particularly  marking  the  extent  of  my  stock,  and  sujiposing,  that 
on  certain  occasions  of  her  not  being  at  hand,  I  bad  been  my  own 
butler.  My  "  cellar  book  "  showed,  that  eight  or  nine  boltlei 
bad  been  abstracted ;  but,  on  seeking  another  bottle,  to  celcbnitD 
the  completed  publication  of  the  "Tweuty  Select  Views  of  tho 
Homan  Antiquities"  the  cellar  itself,  with  an  expression  of  vacant 
significance,  intimated  the  departure  of  the  entire  dozen !  The 
maiden  had  observed,  she  did  not  think  her  poor  master  had  takca 
quite  so  much  gin  oflate,  and  i  allowed  the  good  honest  creature 
— I  mean  the  said  maiden — to  remain  ignorant  of  my  apprehen- 
sions; but  I  could  with  dithculty  resist  the  impression  Oiat  some 
of  my  juice  of  the  grape  bad  been  promotive  of  a  little  "gentla 
perspiration,"  or  that  it  bad  been  religiously  quaffed  to  the 
innnortal  memory  of  *'  one  of  the  finest  women  that  ever  God 
made." 
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THE  BOX  TUNNEL. 

BY   TUB   AUTHOR  OP  "CUKISTIK   JOHNSTONE." 

The  10.15  train  glided  from  Paddington,  May  7,  1847.  In  ihe 
left,  coroparlmenl  of  a  certnin  firsl-class  carriaj^e  were  four  ytus- 
sengers;  of  ihcse,  singularly  enough,  two  were  worth  description. 
The  lady  had  a  smootlt,  white,  delicate  brow,  strongly-marked  eye- 
brows, long  lashes,  eyes  that  seemed  to  change  colour,  and  a  good- 
sized  delicious  mouth,  with  teeth  as  wliilo  as  tuilk.  A  mat)  could 
not  Kcc  licr  nose  for  her  eyes  and  mouth,  her  own  sex  could  and 
would  have  told  u*  some  nonsense  about  it.  Slie  wore  an  unpre- 
tending greyish  dress,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  with  lozenge-slmped 
buttons,  a  Scotch  shawl  that  agreeably  eraded  the  responsibilily  of 
colour.  She  was  like  a  duck,  so  light  her  plain  feathers  fitted  her ; 
and  tliere  sbe  sat,  smooth,  snug,  and  delicious,  wiUi  a  buck  in  her 
hand  and  a  mup^on  of  her  snowy  wrist  just  visible  as  she  lield  it. 
Her  opposite  neighbour  was  what  I  call  a  good  style  of  man — the 
more  to  his  credit,  since  he  belonged  to  a  corporation,  that  fre- 
quently turns  out  the  worst  imaginable  style  of  young  man.  He 
was  a  cavalry  officer  aged  twenty-five.  He  had  a  moustache,  but 
not  a  very  repulsive  one  ;  it  was  far  from  being  one  of  those  sub- 
nasal  pig-tails,  on  which  soup  is  suspended  like  dew  on  a  shrub; 
it  was  stiurt,  thick,  and  black  as  a  coal.  His  teeth  had  not  yet  beeu 
tunied  by  tobacco  smoke  to  the  colour  of  tobacco  juice,  bis  clothes 
did  not  stick  to  nor  hang  on  him,  they  sat  on  him;  he  had  an 
engaging  smile,  and,  what  1  liked  the  dog  fur,  his  vanity,  which  was 
inordiuate,  was  in  its  proper  place,  his  heart,  not  in  hi^  face, 
jostling  mine  and  other  peoples*,  who  have  none: — in  a  word,  ho 
was  what  one  oftener  hears  of  than  meets — a  yoitny  gentlpman. 
He  was  conversing  in  an  animated  whisper  with  a  companion,  a 
fellow-officer — they  were  talking  about,  what  it  is  far  better  not  to 
do,  women.  Our  friend  clearly  did  not  wish  to  be  overheard,  for 
he  cftstf  ever  and  anon,  a  furtive  glance  at  his  fair  ris-ii-via  and 
lowered  his  voice.  She  seemed  completely  absorbed  in  her  book, 
and  that  reassured  him.  .^t  last  the  two  soldiers  came  down  to  a 
whi.iper,  and  in  that  whisper  (the  truth  must  be  told)  the  one  who 
got  down  at  Slough,  and  was  lost  to  posterity,  hct  ten  pounds  to 
three,  that  lie  who  was  going  down  with  us  to  Bath  and  immor- 
tality,would  not  kiss  cither  of  the  ladies  opposite  upon  the  road. — 
"Done!"  "Done!"  Nowlam  sorry  a  man  I  have  hitherto  praised, 
should  have  lent  himself,  even  in  a  whisper,  to  such  a  speculation, 
but  "nobody  is  wise  at  all  hours,"  not  even  when  the  clock  is 
striking  fivc-and-lwcnly ;  and  you  are  to  consider  his  profession, his 
good  looks,  and,  the  temptation — ten  to  three. 

After  Slough  the  party  was  reduced  to  three;  at  Twyford  one 
lady  dropped  her  handkerchief.  Captain  Dulignan  fell  on  it  like  a 
tiger  ana  relumed  it  like  a  lamb;  two  or  three  words  were  inter- 
changed on  that  occasion.  At  Heading,  the  Marlborough  of  our 
tale  umde  one  of  the  safe  investments  of  that  day,  he  bought  a 
"Tunes"  and  a  "  Punch  ;'*  the  latter  was  full  of  stcol-pen  tlirusts 
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nad  wood'Cittg.  Vnlonr  and  bcantr  deigned  to  laugh  al  koib* 
inflated  liumbug  or  utber  punctured  hy  PudcI).  Novr  Unj^hic 
together  thaws  our  human  ice;  long  before  Swindon  U  was  a  ia!k* 
iug  match  —  at  Swindon,  who  so  devoted  as  Citptain  DoUgnan^ 
he  handed  iheui  out — he  Muipnd  them — he  tough^hickeued  iben 
— he  brandied  and  cochiuealed*  one,  and  he  brandied  and  bofilp 
sugared  llie  other ;  on  their  rctam  to  the  carriage,  one  !mdy  ' 
into  tliu  inner  com^nrtmeul  tu  luspect  a  eerlais  geulleizMtK « 
on  that  side  the  line. 

Reader,  had  it  been  jou  or  I,  ttie  beauty  would  hare  been  the 
deserter,  the  arerage  one  would  hare  stayed  vrith  ur,  till  all  <raa 
blue,  Durselres  iueluded  :  not  more  »are1r  does  our  slice  of  brad 
and  butter,  when  it  escapes  from  our  hand^rercdre  it  ever  sooAfa^ ' 
alight  face  downwards  on  the  carpel.  Bnt  this  was  a  bit  of  a  hf, 
Adonis,  dragoon — so  Venus  remained  in  teie-a-iete  with  him.  Ym 
have  seen  a  dog  meet  an  unknown  female  of  his  Bpectes;  how 
handsome,  how  empresM^,  bow  expressive  he  becomeA: — such 
Doh(paan  after  Swindon,  and  to  du  the  dog  justice,  he  got  bu^ 
Ronier  and  Imndsomer ;  and  you  have  seen  a  cat  consctoi 
approaching  cream, —  such  was  Miss  Haythom^sbe  became  J_ 
murcr  and  demtirer:  presently  our  Captain  looked  out  of  windoi 
and  laughed,  tbis  elicited  an  inquiring  look  from  Miss  HaTthom. 
"  We  are  only  a  wile  Irom  the  Box  Tunnel." — "  Do  you  always 
langh  a  mile  from  the  Box  Tunnel?**  said  ihc  lady. 

"Invariablv." 

"^Vhatfor?^* 

"Why!  hem!  it  is  a  gentleman's  joke.** 

"Oh  f  I  don't  mind  it's  being  sil!y  if  it  makes  me  laugh.** 
tain  Doliguaii  thus  cncoaraged,  recounted  to  Mi^s  Haytboni ' 
following :— "  A  lady  and  her  husband  sat  together  going  tlitou^ 
the  Uox  Tnnuel — there  was  one  gentleman  opposite,  it  was  pil^ 
dark  ;  after  the  tunnel^  the  lady  said, '  George,  how  absttrd  «f  y«« 
to  solute  me  going  through  the  tunnel.' — ^^  I  did  no  pi  ;•!* 

—'You  didn't?'  — *  No!    why?*  —  *  Why,    because    -  >   £ 

thought  you  did  !'**  Here  Captain  Dolignan  laughed  and  endea- 
voured to  leait  his  companion  to  langh,  but  it  was  not  to  be  doocu 
The  train  entered  the  tunnel. 

>/i>«  ffaylhorn,  "Ah!" 

Doliijtmn.  "What  is  the  matter  ?*' 

Miss  H.  **  I  am  frightened." 

Dniitj.  (moving  to  her  side), "  Pray  do  not  be  alarmed,   I  am 
near  you." 

Mixa  H.  "  You  are  near  me,  very  near  me   indeed,  Captain 
Dohgnan." 

DoUg.  "  Vou  know  my  name  !** 

MisK  Haythom.   "  1  heard  your  friend   mention  it.     I  wish  we 
were  out  of  this  dark  place." 

Boliff.  "  I  could  be  content  lo  spend  hotirs  here,  reassuring  yov, 
sweet  lady." 

•  This  is  lupposcd  to  allude  to  two  decoctions  called  port  oimI  flberry.  and 
imiigiaetl  by  one  earthly  natioa  to  partake  of  a  vinous  nature. 
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MUm  H.  "  Nonsense  !* 

XhiUy.  Pweep!  (Grave  reader,  ilo  not  put  your  lips  to  the  cheek 
of  Uie  next  pretty  creature  you  meet,  or  you  will  undcrsl^uid  what 
Uiis  means.) 

MiMxH.  "Ee!" 

Sritftd.  "  What  is  the  maUcr?" 

Mi$s  H.  '•  Open  the  door!  open  the  door!'' 

There  n'as  a  90und  of  hurried  vhisfters,  the  door  was  shut  and 
the  hiind  pidloci  down  with  hostile  sharpness. 

If  any  critic  falls  on  tne  for  putting  inarticulate  sounds  in  a 
dMiUfae  as  above,  I  ansu-cr,  with  all  the  insolence  I  can  command 
•t  pKsent,  "  Hit  boys  as  big  as  youi-sclf,"  hiirger  perhaps,  such  as 
6ophoch*fi,  Kuripides,  and  Aristophanes ;  they  began  it,  and  I 
learned  it  of  them,  sore  a^nst  my  vUl. 

Miss  Haytliom's  scream  lost  a  part  of  its  efect  because  the 
«D^ne  whisUed  forty  thouf^nd  murders  at  the  simc  moment;  and 
fictions  grief  makes  itself  heard  when  real  cannot. 

Ik*l«ccu  the  tunnel  and  linth  our  youn;^  friend  had  time  to  ask 
lum«elf  whether  his  conduct  bad  been  maiked  by  that  delicate  re- 
«erve  which  is  supposed  to  distingui&li  the  perfect  gentleman. 

With  akmg  fece,  real  or  feigned,  lie  held  open  the  door, — his 
late  friends  attempted  to  escape  on  the  other  side, — impossible ! 
they  must  pass  him.  She  whom  he  had  insulted  ( Latin  fur  kissed) 
dejiosited  somewhere  at  hi^  foot  a  look  of  i^cntle  blushing  reproach ; 
the  other,  whom  he  had  not  insulted  darted  red-hot  daggers  at  hira 
from  her  eyes,  and  so  they  pnrtt^. 

It  waa,  perhaps,  fnrlimate  for  Dolignan  that  he  had  the  fprace 
to  be  friends  with  Major  ItoiUiyns  of  his  regiment,  a  veteran 
lau^'hed  at  by  the  youngsters,  for  the  Major  was  too  apt  to  look 
coldly  upon  billiard  balls  and  cigars ;  lit;  had  seen  cannon  balls  and 
liniilocK.s;  he  hud  also,  to  tell  tlie  truth,  svrallowed  a  good  bit 
of  ihe  mess-room  poker,  but  with  it  some  sort  of  moral  poker, 
which  made  it  as  impostuble  for  Major  Hu^kyns  to  descend  to  an 
uogcntlcman-like  word  or  action,  as  to  brush  his  own  trowsers 
below  tlie  knee. 

Cnptaiu  Dolignan  told  this  gentleman  his  story  in  gleeful  accents; 
but  Major  Jioskyns  heard  him  coldly  and  as  coldly  answered  that 
he  had  lino\Tn  a  man  lose  his  life  for  the  same  thing;  *'  'fliat  is 
nothing,"  continued  the  Major,  *'  but  unfortunately  ho  descrrcd 
lo  lote  it." 

At  tliis  the  blood  mounted  to  the  younger  man^s  temples,  and  his 
senior  added,  **  I  mean  to  say  he  was  thirty-fivo,  you,  1  presume, 
are  Iwentr-one"! 

"  Twen'ty.five." 

"That  is  much  the  f;ame  thing;  will  you  be  advised  by  me?" 

"  If  you  will  adrisQ  me.** 

"  Speak  to  no  one  of  this,  and  send  White  the  £^  that  be  may 
think  you  have  lost  the  bet.** 

"That  is  bard  when  I  won  it !" 

"  Do  it  for  all  that,  sir." 

Let  the    disbelievers  in  hyman  perfectibility  know  that  Ihift 
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dragoon  capable  of  a  blush  did  tbis  virtuous  action,  albeit  with 
violent  rcluclauce,  and  this  was  his  first  damper.  A  week  aftw 
tliese  events,  he  was  at  a  ball,  not  the  first,  since  bis  rdnm.  hieit 
etitcndu.  lie  was  in  that  slate  of  factitious  discontent  irhich  b&> 
longs  to  us  amiable  Knglifth.  He  was  looking,  in  vain,  fur  «  ImIj, 
equal  iu  personal  attractions,  to  the  idea  he  had  fonned  of  Geor^ 
Dolignan  as  a  man,  when  suddenly  there  glided  past  him  a 
roost  delightful  vision  !  a  lady  whoso  beauty  and  symmetry  took 
him  by  the  eyes— another  look : "  It  can't  be!" — **  Ye»,it  is  ! "  Mi» 
Haythom  !  (not  that  he  knew  hernamc  ! )  but  what  on  apothoosift! 

The  duck  had  become  a  pea*hen — radiant,  dazzling,  she  )oak«d 
twice  as  beautiful  and  almost  twice  as  large  as  before.  He  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  found  her  again.  She  was  so  lovely  she  made 
him  ill— and  he,  alone,  must  not  dance  with  her,  speak  to  her.  U 
he  had  been  content  to  begin  her  acquaintance  the  usual  iray,  it 
might  have  ended  in  kissing,  but  having  begun  with  kissing,  it 
must  end  iu  nothing.  As  she  danced,  sparks  of  beauty  fell  firoa 
her  nn  all  around,  but  him — she  did  not  see  him ;  it  was  clear  ibe 
never  would  see  him — one  gentleman  was  particularly  aasiduotui 
she  smiled  on  his  assiduity;  he  was  ugly,  but  she  smiled  on  hiau 
Dolignan  was  surprised  at  his  success,  his  ill  taste,  his  ugliness, 
his  impertinence.  Dolignan  at  last  found  himself  injured:  ''Who 
was  this  man?"  ''and  what  right  had  he  to  go  on  so?"  "  He  had 
never  kissed  her,  1  suppose,*'  said  Dolly.  Dolignan  could  not  prove 
it^  but  he  felt  that  sumohow  the  righU  of  properly  were  invaded. 
He  went  home  and  dreamed  of  Miss  Haythom,  haled  all  tlie  ugly 
successful.  He  spent  a  fortnight,  trying  to  find  out  who  this 
beauty  was, — he  never  could  encounter  her  again.  At  laftt  he  beard 
of  her,  in  this  way;  a  lawyer's  clerk  paid  bim  a  little  visit  and 
commenced  a  little  action  against  him,  in  the  name  of  Miss  Uaj- 
thorn  for  insulting  her  in  a  Railway  Train. 

The  young  gentleman  was  shocked,  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
lawyer's  clerk  ;  that  machine  did  not  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  The  lady's  name,  however,  was  at  least  re- 
vealed by  this  untoward  incident;  from  her  name  to  her  address, 
was  but  a  »hort  step  ;  and  the  same  day,  onr  crest-fallen  hero  lay 
in  wait  at  her  door — and  many  a  succeeding  day  wiiliout  effect. 
But  one  fine  afternoon,  she  issued  forth  quite  naturally,  as  if' she 
did  it  every  day,  and  walked  briskly  on  the  nearest  Parade. 
Dolignan  did  the  same,  h^  met  and  passed  her  many  times  nn  the 
Parade,  and  searched  for  pity  iu  her  eyes,  but  found  neither  look,  _ 
nor  recognition,  nor  any  other  senUmciit;  for  all  this  she  walked  I 
and  walked,  till  all  the  other  promenaders  were  tired  and  gone, —  ™ 
then  her  culprit  summoned  resolution,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  with 
a  voice  tremulous  for  the  first  lime,  besouglit  permission  to  address 
her.  She  stopped,  blushed,  and  neither  acknowledged  nor  dis* 
owned  his  acquaintance.  He  blushed,  sUmmered  out  how 
ashamed  he  was,  how  he  deserved  to  be  punished,  bow  he  imm 

*  Whpn  our  sQccessful  rival  is  ugly  the  bloir  is  doubly  icTcre,  cntahmg — w 
fat)  by  bludgeon  :  we  who  thought  the  kecocft  rapier  migbt  percbanc«  ihruat  si 
us  iu  vain. 
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ptinisbed,  hou*  litUc  slie  knew  hon*  unhappy  he  was ;  and  concluded 
by  begging  her  not  to  let  all  the  world  know  the  (lisgrace  of  a 
man, who  was  already  mortified  enough  by  the  loss  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. She  asked  an  explanuliun  ;  he  Luld  her  the  action  had  been 
commenced  in  her  name ;  she  gently  tilirugged  her  shoulders,  and 
caid,  **  How  stupid  they  are.^  Emboldened  by  this,  he  begged  to 
know  whether  or  not  a  life  of  distant  unprctcndug  derotion  would, 
afler  a  lapse  of  years,  erase  the  memory  of  his  madness — his 
crime  ! 

"Shedidnot  know— »•• 

"She  must  now  bid  him  adieu,  as  she  had  some  preparations 
to  make  for  a  ball  in  the  crescent,  where  everybody  wat  to  be. 
Tliey  parted,  and  Dolignan  determined  to  be  at  the  hall,  where 
everybody  was  to  be.  lie  was  there,  and  after  some  time  he  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  Miss  Ilaythom,  and  he  danced  with  her. 
Her  manner  was  gracious.  Willi  the  wonderful  tact  of  her  sex, 
she  seemed  to  have  commenced  the  acquaintance  that  evening. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time,  Dolignan  was  in  love.  I  will  spare 
the  reader  all  a  lover^s  arts,  by  which  he  succeeded  in  dining 
where  she  dined,  in  dancing  where  she  danced,  in  overtaking  her 
by  accident,  when  she  rode.  His  devotion  followed  her  even  to 
church,  where  our  dragoon  was  rewarded  by  learning  there  is 
a  world  where  they  neither  polk  nor  smoke, — the  two  capital 
abominations  of  this  one. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  her  uncle,  who  liked  biro,  and  he 
saw  at  last  with  joy,  that  her  eye  loved  to  dwell  upon  him,  when 
she  thought  he  did  not  observe  her. 

It  was  three  months  after  the  Hox  Tunnel,  that  CapUuu  Dolig- 
nan called  one  day  upon  Captain  Haythorn,  R.N.,  whom  he  bad 
met  twice  in  his  life,  and  slightly  propitiated  by  violently  listing 
lo  a  cuttiug-out  expedition  ;  he  called,  and  in  iho  usual  way  asked 
permission  to  pay  his  addresses  lo  bis  daughter.  The  worthy 
Captain  straightway  began  doing  Quarter-Deck,  when  suddenly 
he  was  summoned  from  Uie  apartment  by  a  mysterious  message. 
On  his  return  he  announced,  witli  a  total  change  of  voice,  that  "  It 
waa  all  right,  and  his  visitor  might  run  alongside  as  soon  as  he 
chose."  My  reader  liasdivined  the  truth ;  this  nautical  commander, 
terrible  to  the  foe,  was  in  complete  and  hapjjy  subjugation  to  his 
daughter,  our  heroine. 

As  he  was  taking  leave,  Dolignan  saw  his  divinity  glide  into  the 
drawing-room.  He  followed  her,  observed  a  sweet  consciousness 
which  encouraged  him  ;  that  consciousness  deepened  into  confu- 
sion— she  tried  to  laugh,  stie  cried  instead,  and  then  she  smiled 
again ;  and  when  he  kissed  bee  hand  at  the  door  it  was  "  George^ 
and  "  Marian  "  instead  of  Captain  this  and  Miss  the  other.  A 
reasonable  time  after  this  (for  my  tale  is  merciful  and  skips  format 
lities  and  torturing  delays) — those  two  were  very  happy — they 
were  once  more  upon  the  railroad,  going  to  enjoy  their  honey- 
moon all  by  themselves.  Marian  Dolignan  wa-s  dressed  just  as 
before — ducthke,  and  delicious;  all  bright,  except  her  clothes: 
but  George  sat  beside  iier  this  lime  instead  o^  o^^ci%\\ft.%  vsA'Sor. 

VOL.  XXXtV.  '^  ^ 
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r  dranV  him  in  gf^ntly,  from  under  her  long  eye-Uahes.  "  MjucUnt" 
gaid  Georgej  '^  married  people  sbmdil  tell  each  other  all.  Will  you 
ever  forgive  me  if  I  own  to  you — no — "    "  Ye» !  yes !" 

"  Well  then  1  you  remember  the  Box  Tunnel,"  (ihis  was  Uie  fim 
■llufiion  be  had  ventured  to  il) — "  I  am  ashamed  to  say — I  bad  bet 
8^  to  10/.  with  White,  1  would  kiss  one  of  you  two  ladies,"*  and 
George,  pathetic  extemally,  chuckled  within. 

"^  1  know  that,  George;  I  overheard  you;*"  was  the  demon 
reply. 

"  Oh!   yoti  overheard  uie  ?    impossible.** 

*'  And  did  you  not  bear  me  whisper  to  my  companion  ?  1  ma 
a  but  with  her." 

*'  You  made  a  bet,  bow  singular !  What  wa«  it?" 

'*  Only  a  pair  of  gloves,  Cieorgc." 

**  Yes,  1  know,  but  what  about  it?" 

"  That  if  yon  did  yon  should  bo  my  husband,  dearest." 

"  Oh  ! — but  stay — then  you  could  not  have  been  »o  very  anjC? 
with  mo,  love: — why,  dearest,  then  who  brought  that  action  agaiitfl 
me?" 

Mrs.  Dolignan  looked  down. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  were  forgotting  me  !  George,  you  wiU  Der« 
for^ve  me!" 

"  Sweet  angel — why  here  is  the  Box  Tunnel ! " 

Now  reader — fie! — no!  no  such  thing!    You  can't  expect  to 

be  indulged  in  this  way,  erery  lime  wo  come  to  a  dark  place — be. 

r  aides,  it  is  not  tlic  thing.     Consider,  two  sensible  uinnried  peopit 

— no  such  phenomenon,  I  assure  you,  took  place.     No  act 

issued  in  hopeless  nvalry  of  the  engine — this  time ! 


TO  THE  CYPRESS. 

Slow.watiho  Cypress  of  ilie  land  of  «ong! 

Ferenniol  moiiiDcr  1 — though  thou  Krt 

AiiiiJ  ilip  glories  of  the  sylvan  ihroiig, 

Most  *-!i.ic|Ucnt  of  sadneis  to  llie  heart; 

Yet  uvur  welcome  to  the  weary  rye. 

Thy  graceful  shaft  v(  foliated  cTp«n. 

Agninit  the  azure  of  the  morning  %ky, 

Uprcafeil  in  hf>auty,  solemn  nnd  serene. 

And  wlicrc  alar  Hay's  vespfir-beacoiij  blnzc 

Upon  hcgolo  or  Mario'.s  height. 

Touching  with  (luaw  each  mountain  altar  round. 

Shed  on  thy  verdant  cones  a  rosy  cleam, 

And  winds  amon^  ilty  Iniughs  n  requiem  lound. 

What  fitting  ceuuiaplw  fur  man  ye  teem  I 


CAMPAIGNS  OF  TURKEY  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Turks,  having  established  their 
power  in  Europe  by  the  capture  of  Coustantinoplc,  proceeded  to 
extend  it  gradually  for  two  or  three  centuries,  ^lntil  they  at 
length  menaced  Vienna,  an<t  put  Christendoiu  itself  in  jeopardy. 
The  truth,  liowever,  is  not  so.  Mahomed  the  Second,  who  made 
himKolf  niastf^r  of  Constantinople  in  the  middlo  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  pushed  his  victories  and  conquest  very  nearly  aH  far  as  any 
of  his  successors  on  this  side  of  the  Uosphorus.  And  the  marvel 
to  one  who  contemplates  Turkish  history  is,  not  so  much  the 
wonderful  ])ro^ress  or  advance  of  their  arms  over  the  prostrate 
lands  of  the  Christian,  as  the  wonderful  hardihood  with  which  the 
few,  scattcrctl,  and  ill-armed  people  and  prince^f  of  the  south- 
west of  Europe  struggled  against  the  terrible  concentration  of 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  kept  them  two 
centuries  at  bay,  till  European  and  Christian  kingdoms  learned 
tu  unite,  and  present  the  weight,  numlwr,  and  zeal  of  their  Koldiers, 
equal  to  those  of  the  Turks. 
,  Mahomed   the  Second,  who  captured   Constantinople,  overran 

and  made  his  own,  in  a  very  little  time  after  that  conquest,  all 
^— the  countries  south  of  the  Danube.  Servia  became  hi»  more  com- 
^niletely  tlum  it  belonged  tu  many  of  his  successors.  Bosnia 
^■jie  subdued.  He  made  Wallachia  tributary.  Ho  overran  Ca- 
^■irinthia  and  Carniola.  He  pillaged  Stjria  and  the  Tyrol,  took 
^VOtranto  by  storm,  and  miutsacrcd  its  nihahitotits.  In  short,  the 
^■Turkish  armies  advanced  as  far  into  Europe  in  the  few  yours 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Constantino]>le,  as  tUcy 
did  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  centuries. 

The  first  important  battle  that  the  Turks  fought  with  the  people 
or  the  nations  north  of  the  Danube,  was  that  of  Mohncz.  When 
Mahomed  and  Sclim  turned  their  arms  iu  tliat  direction  there  were 
none  but  petty  princes  to  oppose  them;  the  country  was  not 
roused  against  inroads  which  were  new,  and  which  did  not  yet 
manifest  themselves  as  the  forerunners  of  a  system  of  conquest. 
But  when  Solyman  ascended  the  throne,  in  1520,  it  was  evidently 
his  intention  and  design  to  humble  and  subdue  every  Christian 
power  that  he  could  reach.  His  first  act,  that  of  the  capture  c»f 
Belgrade,  was  sUirtling;  liis  reduction  of  iihodcs  as  alarming. 
■NVhon,  therefore,  in  1526,  Solyman  passed  the  Danube  with  up- 
wards of  100,000  men  and  30f»  pieces  of  large  artillery,  directing 
his  course  towards  Ofen,  the  Hungarians  were  called  on  to  defend 
the  independence  of  their  soil.  King  Louis  of  Hungary  could  not 
number  25,000  men  agoinst  the  1U0,IXX),  or,  as  Montccuculi  insists, 
tlie  300,000  Turks  of  Solyman.  The  battle  of  ilohacz  is  briefly 
The  troops  of  the  king  of  Hungar)*  were,  as  is  still  usual  to. 


told. 

that  country^  chiefly  horse. 
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mcncement  of  the  battle,  burst  throu;*h  tbe  two  Turkish  Une«, 
and  came  to  fight  the  band  around  Solyman  himself,  who  wa%  in 
the  third  line.  But  tlie  Turks  were  in  such  numbers,  that  ihcy 
were  able  to  turn  the  Hungannns,  and  attack  them  in  flank  and 
rear.  So  that,  although  the  Hungarians  slew  and  destroyed,  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  rout  their  foes,  or  to  support  t 
lengthened  contest.  In  two  hours  the  battle  was  over,  the  Hun- 
garian king  slain,  the  horses  of  his  cavalry  hamstrung,  and  the 
bodies  of  their  brave  cavaliers  floating  down  the  Danube.  But 
four  thousand  Hungarians  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Solrtuan 
caused  them  all  to  be  massacred. 

The  results  of  the  battle  were  the  election  of  Ferdinand  of  Am- 
tria  to  be  King  of  Hun<;ar)',  whilst  his  rival  Zapolyadid  obeisance 
to  Solyman  for  the  saiue  crown.  Tlie  Turks  took  Ofen.  It  ww 
retaken  by  Ferdinand,  but  captured  again  by  Solyman,  who  then 
raised  Zapolya  to  the  throne.  On  the  27th  of  September  in  the 
same  year  Solyman  encamped  before  Vienna.  He  had  250,000 
men  under  his  command,  and  Vienna  had  but  a  garrison  of  16,000 
men :  with  such  unequal  forces  did  Christendom,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  resist  the  Turks.  The  artillery,  too,  of 
the  Turks  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  their  adversaries,  and  ■ 
breach  was  soon  made,  both  right  and  left  of  the  Carintbian  Gale. 
Tlic  breach  was  stormed  three  times  by  the  Ottomans,  and  liiree 
times  were  they  repulsed  by  its  gallant  defenders.  The  SulUn 
gave  twenty  ducats  to  each  of  his  soldiers  to  encourage  them,  and 
again  they  rushed  to  the  breach;  the  Grand  Vizier  Ibraliim 
drove  them  with  his  stick.  But  it  was  in  vain;  the  German  de- 
fenders of  the  breach  stood  firm,  and,  Turkish  confidence  having 
evaporated,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat 
with  Ids  200,000  men  from  before  the  few  thousands  that  manned 
tlie  walls  of  Vienna.  Solyman,  having  set  fire  to  his  camp  and 
burnt  his  stores,  set  free  all  his  prisoners,  except  the  young 
women,  whom  lie  carried  off.  Ou  the  11th  of  October  tbe 
steeple  bells  of  Vienna  suunded  a  peal  in  token  of  tbe  city's 
deliverance.  Von  Hammer  denies,  and  indeed  disproves,  the 
random  assertion  of  Robertson,  that  the  raising  the  siege  of 
Vienna  was  owing  to  treacher)'  on  the  j)art  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 

The  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  at  Mohacz,  coupled  with  the 
success  of  the  Germans  in  the  defence  of  Vienna  with  so  small  a 
force  against  so  powerful  an  army,  suggested  tlie  most  prudent 
and  eflicaciuns  way  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms. 
It  ^vas,  in  fact,  the  same  which  the  Germans  and  French  employed 
in  the  9th  and  1 0th  centuries  against  the  barbarian  tribes  which 
menaced  the  different  kingdoms  which  composed  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  had  befallen  the 
Roman  empire.  Instead  of  meeting  the  Turks  with  their  forces 
collected  in  an  army,  and  led  by  a  munarch,  the  Hungarian  nobles 
fortified  each  his  castle  or  his  tower,  and  from  behind  their  ram- 
parLs  defied  the  hosts  of  janissaries  and  spahis.  The  reign  of 
Solyman  was  long,  but  after  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  the  Germans 
and  Hungarians, undcx  tWOCvtftt^vQwQlvWct^S^,^  is.wi.w&af\ft\wtAliAt 
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of  Charles  the  Fifth,  never  cave  the  opportunity  of  a  defeat  in  a 
general  engagement.  War  nccame  pretty  much  then  a  series  of 
BJeges.  In  these  the  Turks  showed  infinite  valour  and  skill,  their 
artillery  breaching  every  fortress,  and  the  janissaries  then  marching 
to  the  assault  with  exemplary  hardihood.  But  the  valour  of  the 
Christian  defenders  was  no  less  exemplary,  so  that,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  hard  fighting,  Solyman  was  master  of  far  less  of 
Hungary  than  he  had  been  in  his  first  campaign. 

The  most  striking  and  most  worthy  of  being  recorded  of  these 
sieges,  was  that  of  Zcgcth,  in  1566.  Dispatching  on  army  into 
Transylvania,  Solyman  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  force,  advanced  by  lielgrade  into  Hungary.  'I'hc  old  Sul- 
tan was  obliged  to  travel  in  a  carriage,  the  gout  rendering  the 
fetigue  of  horseback  too  great  for  him.  At  iSemlin,  the  Sultan 
received  in  great  pomp  young  Sigismund,  to  whom  he  promised 
the  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Transylvania,  and  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Theiss.  He  then  pushed  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  Erlau,  which  a  little  before  had  made  a  most  vigorous  re- 
sistance ;  beat  o6f  an  army  of  Turks,  and  defeated  their  whole  plan 
of  campaign.  Whilst  on  the  march,  Count  Zriny,  of  Zigeth,  sur- 
prised a  pasha  with  a  divisiuii  and  slew  them.  Goaded  like  a 
lion  at  the  wound,  Solyman  turned  short  upon  Zigeth.  He 
brought  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  before  it.  and  a  nu- 
merous artillery.  But  Zigeth,  well  protected  by  the  river  Almas, 
defied  him.  After  fifteen  days  of  siege,  the  Turks  became  masters 
of  the  new  town.  But  the  citadel  held  out,  and  Solyman  suffering 
in  health,  offered  Zriny  all  Croatia,  if  he  would  surrender.  Zriny 
would  not  listen.  Solyman  made  breach  after  branch,  and  ordered 
assault  after  assault.  All  in  vain.  At  last,  tlic  Turks  directed 
their  efforts  to  a  huge  mine,  which  they  apnmg  under  the  prin- 
cipal bastion.  Its  explosion  was  terrible.  The  bastion  itself 
flew  into  nir,  and  illumined  country  and  town  with  its  lurid  glare. 
It  might  well  appal  the  besieged,  for  it  slew  Solyman  the  Magni. 
fieent.  The  Sultan  expired  in  his  tent.  Such  an  event,  if  known, 
would  have  distracted  the  army,  and  caused  the  siege  to  be  raised. 
So  the  grand  Vizier  strangled  the  imperial  physician,  who  alone 
knew  of  the  Sultan's  death,  and  kept  it  a  profound  secret,  issuing 

e  usual  orders,  and  giving  things  their  due  form,  as  if  Solyman, 
though  indisposed,  was  still  alive.  The  explosion  of  the  grand 
faastiun  rendered  an  assault  no  longer  dangerous  and  uncertain  ; 
in  fact,  Zriny  saw  that  he  could  not  resist.  He  therefore  called 
bis    chamberlain,   clothed  himself  in  his    silken  tunic,   put  his 

ilden  chain  about  his  neck,  and  his  hat  with  heron  pluuies  and 
iiaroond  aigrette  on  his  head.  He  then  took  the  keys  of  the 
citadel,  and  with  200  golden  ducats  threw  them  in  his  pocket, 
•aying,  he  who  slavs  me,  shall  not  complain  of  want  of  reward. 
Swinging  his  sabre,Zriny  exclaimed,  "It  was  with  this  weapon  that 
~  won  my  first  honour  in  war,  and  with  it  will  now  appear  before  the 

rone  of  the  Eternal  to  hear  roy  judgment."    He  then  descended 

thout   casque  or  armour,  leading  sxt;.  Wwirti  oX.  V\%  ^sxrwi-^ 
■ho  consented  to  die  with  him,     'Wt  TwcV^^Mt  iiJ«ea&^  -otSax- 
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ing  the  walls,  and  forcing  the  breaoh.  They  arrived  dose  to  tho 
bridge  which  led  to  the  great  g&te.  Zriiiy  ordered  tho  gate  to  b« 
flung  open,  and  a  great  mortar  loaded  with  grape  to  be  di»* 
charged,  which  swept  tho  bridge  clean.  Zrinyandhia  six  hun- 
dred brave  followers  then  rushed  upon  the  1\irks,  and  perished 
to  a  mao.  The  dead  body  of  Zriny  wua  at  lost  brought  to 
the  Turkish  commander,  who  caused  it  to  be  decapitated  on  a 
cannon.  Some  of  his  followers  were,  however,  taken  alive,  and 
one,  a  young  cup-bcarcr,  was  asked  where  Zriny  hold  liis  trca- 
rares?  "Count  2'riny,"  said  the  youtli,  "  possessed  a  hundnd 
thousand  ducats,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  thousand  cups  Of 
gold  of  different  sizes,  and  plate  of  great  value.  Seek  them.  Bot 
look  6rst  to  the  treuiures  which  he  amassed  in  gunpowder,  for  the 
£rc  is  to  it,  and  it  is  on  the  point  of  exploding  as  I  speak.*'  Th6 
youth's  waruing  wius  true.  Few  had  Umo  to  escape,  when  tiw 
tower  blew  up,  and  buried  three  thousand  Turks  boueath  its 
rains. 

We  have  given  this  little  episode  of  the  war,  to  show  in  what 
manner  and  in  what  spirit  the  IIuiiL;nrian8  resisted  the  Turks, 
even  when  ted  in  person  by  the  great  Solyman,  accompanied  by 
his  innumerable  armies. 

Thirty  years  elapsed  after  these  crenta  without  there  being  stay 
serious  war  between  Austria  and  Turkey.  One  of  the  most 
talented  and  resolute  Visiers  that  the  Porte  ever  possessed,  SokoUi, 
was  the  ruling  personage  during  tliis  period.  Uut  he  avoided  any 
great  expedition  against  Hungary.  Wlicn  Sinan  Pasha  was  mada 
Grand  Vizier,  however,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  tlus 
prudence  vanished.  The  fact  was,  that  the  Turks  retained  their 
superiority  in  Asia,  after  they  had  lost  it  in  Europe.  Sinan  Itad 
commanded  in  Asia ;  he  conquered  Arabia,  subdued  Tripoli,  and  he 
thought  H  unitary  nn  easy  conquest.  He  therefore  precipitated 
war.  In  the  Hrst  battle  which  ensued,  fought  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rivers  Koulpa  and  Odrn,  the  Turks  suffered  a  signal  defeat, 
and  left  eighteen  tliousand  dead  uj)on  the  tield.  The  Txu'kiih 
general  and  two  inferior  ]mnces  were  amongst  the  slain.  The 
loss  of  a  second  battle  made  Sinan  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  he 
regretted  having  provoked  the  war.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
absence  of  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  caused  the  Turks  far  grraicr 
losaes.  And  as  the  military  sU[ieriority  of  the  Ottomans  wai 
evidently  contested,  tho  Princes  of  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia,  all  tried  to  shake  otf  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Turks 
with  nu  less  spirit  ruslied  to  the  Held  to  prevent  them ;  and  this 
led  to  the  remarkable  can)paign,  and  to  the  great  eagagement 
l>etwecn  Austria  and  Turkey,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  aixteeath 
century.  The  imperialists  began  by  cnpturing  Gran,  and  after  it 
a  number  of  towns  and  fortresses.  Mahomed  III.,  a  sensual  and 
indolent  prince,  was  roused  by  his  officers  to  take  tha  field  in 
person,  and  hoist  the  sacred  standard  of  the  prophet.  The  Saltan 
ordered  the  army  to  inve&t  Erlau,  whilst  the  Archduke  Maxirai- 
Jian  and  Prince  MicWeV  ot  WolWcViW  wlNvnctf&d,  to  succour  it. 
Tho  AuflUiaos  and  HauguxiM^a,  ^Vwi  va  ^A^-oaiC*  >^\sm  Wa^v 
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ihind  the  battlements  of  their  fortresses,  nuw  im'ariabljr  met  the 
'urks  in  the  field.  A  battle  or  a  series  of  battles  were  then 
light  at  Rherestes,  in  October  159(».  The  Sultan  Mahomed 
with  the  sacred  standard  took  post  in  the  centre  of  his  army, 
with  his  viziers,  his  judges,  and  his  g;unrdF.  Before  them,  the 
artiliery  was  dniwn  up ;  the  caiinntt  tied  together  hy  chains^  and 
forming  an  impenetrable  barrier.  To  the  right  were  the  hosts 
of  Asia,  and  to  the  left  were  those  of  European  Turkey.  The 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  though  considerably  less  in  number 
than  the  Turks,  commenced  thq  action  hy  a  general  charge  upon 
the  enemy's  centre,  where  the  Sultan  was.  Their  impetuosity 
WAS  so  great,  that  they  broke  in  through  the  line  of  cannon,  scat- 
tered tlie  troops  around  the  Sultan,  who  drew  bank  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  baggage.  Afahomed  wouid  have  fled  altogether,  if  one 
of  the  followers  had  not  restrained  him,  and  flung  across  his 
shoulder  tlic  sacred  standard  oi  the  prophet.  The  victorious 
Austrians,  instead  of  followiujj  their  victory,  scattered  tu  plunder 
the  baggage  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  tlie  consequence  was,  that  the  vizier 
Cicala,  rallying  the  cavalry,  charged  the  Christians  in  the  rear, 
and  totally  defeated  them.  Fifty  thousand  of  them  perished. 
Thus  victory  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  rallied  back  to  the  Ma- 
homedans.  But  the  Austrians  continued  to  gain  many  advan* 
tages,  and  although  in  the  peace  which  followed,  the  Turks  kept 
Ofen,  as  the  Austrians  did  Raab,  the  pashas  and  commanders 
of  armies  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  tlie  two  courts,  treated  for  tiie 
first  time  on  a  footing  of  complete  equality.  The  treaty  signed 
the  nth  of  November;^  160G,  annulled  the  annual  tribute  paid  by 
Austria,  substituting  for  it  one  payment  of  200,<XK>  crowns. 
There  was  to  be  equality  between  tltc  ambassadors  of  the  two 
powers.  The  greater  part  of  Hungary  remained,  indeed,  to  Turkey, 
but  the  cliiefs  of  the  Turkish  army  and  councils  seemed  to  admit 
that  tlie  future  progress  of  Turkish  power  in  Europe  was  arrested. 
This  peace  was  called  that  of  Sitvarok. 

From  IfiOG  to  16G2,  tliere  was  no  war  of  any  importance 
*tween  Turkey  and  the  Austrians  nortli  of  the  Danube.  The 
affairs  of  Asm  and  the  growing  difficulties,  with  the  cares  of  inter- 
nal government,  chiefly  occupied  the  Sultan ;  with  the  exception 
of  a  naval  war  against  Venice,  wliich  was  not  always  attended 
with  glory  or  success  to  the  Turks.  The  want  of  a  warlike 
Sultan  to  lead  armies  into  the  field,  and  the  prevalence  of  wars 
remote  from  Europe,  allowed  the  military  institutions  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey  to  fall  into  decay.  Thus  under  the  Grand  Vizier 
Osman,  the  province  of  Rouniclia,  instituted  to  pronde  regulariy 
40,fXK>  cavaUers,  could  not  send  forth  more  than  eight.  The 
number  and  good  order  of  these  feudal  hosts  .had  tlie  elTect  of 
awing  the  janissaries,  and  keeping  t!icm  in  order.  But  the  feudal 
troops  declined  in  numbers  and  in  spirit;  the  janissaries  became 
turbident,  undisciplined;  they  rebelled,  and  murdered  auUans  and 
viziers.  At  length,  the  two  Kipriulis,  father  and  son,  managing 
grand  viziers,  restored  some  order  and  ew«^  Vs  X-Vt  cWk^jwt^-sxA 
the  *tatesmen  of  the  Porte  saw,  thattha  ori^  NIW5  \a  i^^^Rft  '^^ 
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jannissaries  to  order,  and  restore  the  niiJitary  energy  of  the  em- 
pire in  its  European  provinces,  was  to  make  war  no  longer  a  tatiI 
war  against  Venicej  but  a  land  war  uf  regular  campaigns  bvrood 
the  Danube. 

Austria  and  the  German  empire,  as  well  as  Hungary  tad 
Polandj  were  taken  considerably  aback  by  this  unexpected  ud 
new-bom  vigour  of  the  Turks.  For  Germans  and  Ilungamu 
had  allowed  their  army  and  military  oi^anization  to  drop  also 
into  disuse.  It  was  remarked,  that  whilst  in  the  days  of  Soiymazi 
the  Hungarians  and  Austrians  chieflv  resisted  behind  battlements, 
they  had  afterwards  become  emboldened,  and  mnstered  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  take  the  field.  But  wlien  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Kipriuli,  in  1GG3,  once  more  burst  into  Hungary  (the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Prince  of  Transylvania  was  the  pretext  of  the  war),  the 
Christians  had  no  army  to  oppose  to  him,  and,  indeed,  not  more 
than  fiOOO  men  altogether,  with  12  pieces  of  artillery,  against  2iO 
large  guns  brought  by  the  Turks.  There  being  literally  no  array 
to  combat,  the  Grand  Vizier  formed  the  siege  of  Neuhausel.  Its 
governor  mustered  some  6000  men  to  defend  it,  hut  it  wu 
scarcely  invested,  before,  in  a  sortie,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade 
laid  by  the  Turks,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  men.  In 
addition  to  the  great  army  of  the  Turks,  the  Khan  of  the  Tartan 
came  with  almost  an  equal  number  of  his  wild  hurse,  and  13,000 
Cossacks,  so  that  if  cavalry  could  take  a  town,  there  were  suffi- 
cient to  eat  up  Neuhausel.  After  a  gallant  defence  it  was  taken. 
But  the  multitude  of  horse  did  not  tarry  with  the  besieging  army. 
They  penetrated  into  Moravia,  which  they  ravaged  as  far  as 
Brunn  and  Olmutz :  Silesia  on  the  one  side,  Styria  on  the  other, 
were  wasted  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  who,  when  nothing  else 
was  left  to  pillage,  carried  off  upwards  of  S0,000  young  men  and 
women  as  slaves.  It  is  startling  to  find  such  devastation  com- 
mitted in  Europe,  not  200  years  ago,  by  the  Mahomcdans. 

Tlic  campaign  of  the  following  year,  1664,  was  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  in  the  war  of  Mahomedans  and  Christians,  and 
decided  anew,  and  in  a  great  battle,  the  military  superiority  of  the 
former,  when  they  did  bring  a  suftirient  number  of  forces  to 
resist  the  enemy.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  Grand  Vizier,  as 
usual,  crossed  the  bridge  of  Essek,  over  the  Danube,  with  his 
ny.  Hungary,  east  of  the  Danube,  was  left  to  tlie  Turics 
F without  dispute;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Christians  were  at 
[that  time  limited  to  the  protection  of  Austria  and  Styria,  by  » 
line  of  fortresses  and  defences,  extending  from  the  Danube,  at 
Raab,  to  the  junction  of  the  Drave  and  Mur.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  Christians  had  well-nigh  lost  all  Uungary.  WTiat 
troops  they  liad  ready  were  flung  into  the  fort  of  Scrinvar,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Drave  and  the  Mur.  The  Grand  Vizier  laid 
siege  to  this  fort,  which  defended  itself  gallantly  till,  Strozzi  and 
the  principal  officers  being  killed,  the  command  devolved  upon 
Montccuculi,  who  withdrew  from  it  to  rally  the  different  re- 
inforcements that  werft  op^Too^cUw^.  Wl\«,^  ttvt'j  had  joined  him, 
the  army  consisted,  ol  tW<i\«ii\c%>^t  N.\3&traxvv«^>**'^'^*-«iSa 
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them,  Ccsarinns  under  Montccuculi^  the  Gcrinan  troops  of  the 
Emperorj  and  foreign  auxiliaries,  chiefly  French,  under  Coligny. 

After  the  capture  of  Scrinvar,  the  Grand  Vizier  waa  deter- 
mined to  reduce  Presburg  or  Itaab,  previous  to  getting  pos- 
session of  Komorn,  the  great  desire  of  the  Ottotuan,  who  knew 
it  to  be  the  key  to  Austria  and  Moravia.  The  Turkish  com- 
mander therefore  marched  up  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Raah,  whilst 
the  Christians  under  Montecuculi  followed  the  left  bank.  The 
Vizier  tried  to  pass  the  river  at  Kcrmond,  but  the  Imperial 
general  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  him.  Both  armies  then 
foUowed  the  river,  till  they  arrived,  one  at  the  town  of  Raab 
itself,  the  other  at  the  convent  or  village  of  St.  Gothard.  There 
the  Turks  must  pass  or  abandon  tlie  object  of  their  march  ;  and 
there  accordingly  Montecuculi  prepared  for  the  battle,  which 
took  place  tm  the  1st  of  August,  1G(»4. 

The  Kaab  formed  an  angle  immediately  opposite  the  camp  of 
the  Turks,  the  point  of  the  angle  receding  from  them.  Monte- 
cuculi posted  the  troops  of  the  German  Emperor  immediately 
opposite  this  angle,  took  his  own  station  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Austxians,  and  confided  the  left  to  the  French.  He  drew  up 
the  army  six  deep — four  rows  of  pikemen,  with  two  rows  of 
musqueteers  behind  them.  There  were  besides,  bodies  of  thirty 
or  forty  musqueteers  by  the  side  of  each  squadron  of  horse. 
The  order  to  the  musqueteers  and  artillery  was  not  to  fire 
all  together,  but  in  succession. 

The  Turks  sent  over  large  bodies  of  cavalry  in  the  morning  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  Under  cover  of  the  distraction  thus  caused, 
the  Grand  Vizier  pU5he<l  foward  his  best  troops,  his  spahis,  with 
each  a  janissary  mounted  behind  hiiu.  They  thus  pushed  across 
the  river  and  occupied  the  village  of  Moggerdnrf  on  the  left  bank, 
before  the  German  troops  were  aware,  or  could  resist.  They  did 
their  best  to  remedy  the  disaster,  but  the  Turks  were  amongst 
them.  The  regiments  of  Nassau  and  Schmidt  from  tlie  right 
came  to  aid  their  comrades,  but  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
French  were  then  ordered  up  from  the  left  to  where  the  chief 
struggle  was.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Kipriuli,  on  seeing  them  advance 
with  their  powdered  perruques,  asked,  what  young  women  were 
these.  But  the  French  behaved  gallantly,  and  although  the 
Ottomans  were  not  driven  back  across  the  river,  they  were  checked 
in  their  advance  on  the  centre.  Kipriuli,  to  prevent  the  con- 
centration of  the  forces  of  the  Christians  against  him  in  the 
centre,  passed  over  his  cavalry,  and  advanced  it  to  attack  at  once 
the  two  wings,  Freucli  and  Cesarian.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  tlie  janissaries  to  entrench  themselves  in  their  position 
at  Moggcrdorf,  so  as  to  make  good  the  passage  of  the  stream. 

Here  it  was  that  MontecucuU's  generalship  showed  itself.  He 
I)erceived  that,  for  the  moment,  the  Grand  Vizier  had  withdrawn 
his  chief  efforts  and  reinforcements  from  the  <rentre,  where  he 
had  at  first  advanced,  to  the  wings,  as  if  first  determined  to  gain 
the  victory  at  both  extremities,  ere  he  again  pushed  forward  on 
_tbe  centre.    Montecuculi  therefore  otdei^d  «\V  >-ft*  V«<a^  AixAsA 
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his  command  to  advance  simultaneously^  and  concentnte  upon 
the  Turkish  centre  and  the  janissaries  at  Moggerdorf.  He  said 
and  saw  this  should  be  done  at  once^  and  speedily,  if  at  all,  and  be 
harangued  officers  and  generals  to  conquer  or  die  in  doing  it. 
They  comprehended  and  obeyed  him,  charging  with  such  concert 
and  such  vigour,  that  the  janissaries  could  not  stand.  The 
Turkish  centre  was  broken,  driven  into  the  river,  and  destroyed: 
17,000  Turks,  and  of  the  very  best  of  their  troops,  periihed. 
They  lost  all  their  artillery  and  standards.  Nor  did  the  Ottomau 
ever  fully  recover  the  consequences  of  their  defeat  at  Raab. 

But  although  it  were  possible  to  muster  these  different  Germn 
and  French  contingents  to  fight  a  successful  and  defeniin 
battle,  the  same  disjointed  army  could  not  be  ordered  in  parang 
for  want  of  provisions,  commissariat,  or  any  of  the  necessaries  of 
a  regular  army  in  the  pay  of  a  powerful  prince.  The  advant^ 
of  the  victory  of  Raab  were  therefore  more  in  intimidating  the 
enemy,  than  the  conquering  force ;  and  the  Emperor  was  ^Jisd  to 
make  peace  on  the  identical  terms  of  the  last  treaty,  leaving  tbe 
Turks,  as  before,  virtual  masters  of  Hungary. 

The  Turks  have  the  advantage  and  the  disadvantage,  commos 
to  barbarian  people,  of  not  knowing  when  they  are  conquoed, 
although,  immediately  after  a  defeat,  a  routed  army  and  a  Mita 
general  may  be  willing  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace.  A  vcrjfn 
years  in  Turkey  brought  new  pashas,  new  courtiers,  new  visi«% 
who  attributed  such  reverses  to  the  want  of  fortune  and  skill  ii 
their  predecessors,  and  who  were  anxious  to  set  once  more  about 
campaigning,  first  of  all,  because  war  was  the  only  road  to  eim* 
nence  in  the  Turkish  system  of  empire,  and  because  the  state  WM 
organized  for  no  other  end.  When  the  family  of  KipriuU  died 
out,  in  wliich  their  tradition  of  political  wisdom  "was  preserved, 
and  when  Kara  Moustapha  became  Grand  Vizier,  in  1676,  tiie 
Turkish  armies  were  again  mustered  on  the  Danube. 

Austria,  however,  was  not  at  first  the  object  of  attack.    Ifci 
Turkish  power,  checked  on  the  frontier  of  Austria,  had  spned 
itself  eastward  of  the  Carpathians,  into  the  kingdom  of  PoUod, 
and  to  the  borders  of  llussia,  where  it  claimed  and  held  a  greet 
part  of  the  Ukraine.     It  was  enabled  to  wield  this  power,  by  the 
euzerainte  which  the    Sultiin  exercised   over    the    Khan  of  tbf 
Tartars,  whose  immense   hordes  of  cavalry  he   could   command 
each   season.     The  Russians  now  l)egan  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Mahomedans;   and  the  Turks,  who  held  the  net 
and  distant  Czar  in  scorn,  marched  to  capture  Cevrin,  a  frontiff 
fortress   of  the   Russians.      Repulsed   from    thence,    the  Gnmd 
Vizier  vowed  that  lie  would  niarcli  upon  Moscow.     He  returned 
in  much  choler  to  Ceyrin,  and  took  it  by  assault,  although  tb( 
triumph  was  dearly  bought  Ijy  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his  armT. 
A  peace  followed,  in  1681,  between  Russia  and   the  Porte,  Iff 
which  the  Czar  was  allowed  to  retain  Kiow,  and  it  was  equUi 
prohibited  to  the  Turks  as  to  the  Russians  to  raise  anv  fortiW 
places  between  t.\ve  ^m^  Mvd   the  Dneister.     This  suffideidlf 

xked  the  \\m\t  \ieV«ewi  >i^ft  wK^w^fc, 
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His  lacccis  against  the  Russians,  and  the  capture  of  her  most 
important  frontier  fortress,  followed  by  peace,  encouraged  Kara 
Moustnpha  to  declare  war  against  Austria.  He  accordingly 
rnarcheu  into  Hungary  in  1783,  and,  as  usunl  in  the  first  year  of 
a  war,  the  Turks  found  no  armv  to  oppose  them.  Montecuculi 
had  no  longer  an  army  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Rash,  which 
the  Grand  Vizier  traversud ;  and  finding  very  few  impediments 
in  his  way,  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna.  On  the  froaticr 
he  came  up  with  a  iKirtion  of  the  I  mperial  army  and  routed  it.  On 
the  Hth  of  July  the  Turkish  anny,  200,000  strong,  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  plain  heforc  Vienna,  having  burnt  every  village 
around,  and  committed  every  licence  on  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants. Nor  were  these  confined  to  Vienna.  In  the  midst  of 
sacked  villages  and  surrendered  towns,  three  abheys  rendered 
themselves  famous  by  their  resistance,  those  of  Mcclk,  Litienfeld, 
and  KloBter-Neuberg.  The  latter  was  most  gallantly  defended  by 
its  sacristan,  who  beat  off  13,000  'iWks  and  saved  his  convcot, 
which  still  rises  within  sight  of  Vienna. 

The  immense  army  of  the  Turks,  well  served  with  artillery  and 
engineers,  soon  erected  batteries  to  destroy  tho  bastions  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Castle  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Turks  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Leopoldstadt,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
small  arm  of  the  Danube  that  waters  Vienna,  So  close  became 
the  bUickade,  ttmt  not  mure  than  five  persons  were  able  during 
the  siege  to  penetrate  into  Vienna,  and  communicate  news  from 
without.  One  of  these  was  a  Pole,  named  Kolschistzky.  He 
asked  and  obtained  as  recompense,  the  privilege  of  opening  a  shop 
to  sell  coffee,  the  first  that  was  established  in  Vieaua,  though  it 
was  common  with  the  Turks  long  before. 

Tlic  Turks  did  not  make  a  practical  breach  till  the  siege  had 
lasted  fortv-six  days.  They  had  worked  by  mines,  but  did  not 
succeed  till  that  time  had  elapsed  in  throwing  down  any  portion  of 
the  bastions.  No  sooner  was  this  effected,  than  the  Turks 
marched  to  the  assault.  Though  the  besieged  were  reduced  to 
5000  men,  they  repulsed  it,  as  well  as  an  assault  and  contest 
which  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  which  the  Turks  more 
than  once  planted  their  standard  in  the  breach. 

At  last,  on  the  !*th  of  September,  Uic  allied  forces  of  the 
Christians  began  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  hills  west  of 
Vienna.  They  took  seven  weeks  oiter  the  arrival  of  the  Turks 
before  Vienna  to  come  up  to  its  succour.  The  Count  of  Stah- 
renberg,  who  commanded  in  Vienna,  was  able  to  warn  them  that 
they  had  no  time  to  lose.  And  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  who 
commanded  the  succouring  army,  was  determined  to  lose  no  time. 
On  the  morning  of  the  lUth  of  September,  the  King  having  heard 
mass  on  the  Leopoldsbei^,  gave  orders  for  a  general  advance 
aninst  the  Turks.  Sobieski  with  his  Poles  fought  on  the  right 
wmg  near  Dornbach  ;  the  left  wing  advanced  along  the  Danube, 
and  was  led  by  the  Duku  of  Lorraine  ;  the  Bavarians  and  CJermans 
wore  in  the  centre.  'I'hc  Turks  first  directed  their  resistui\ce 
towards   the   division    which    marcbed  aXouw    HX\ft  Wexo:i^:t^^  ■«cA. 
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a^inst  which,  as  well  as  against  the  centre,  the  Grand  Vuucr 
directed  liis  efforts.  But  wliitst  he  did  so  Sobicaki  edv&nced 
from  Dornbach,  and  drove  in  tlie  Ottomans  opjwsed  to  him,  took 
their  camp,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  converted  the  \mtdc 
into  a  rout.  It  was  not  with  the  cordial  assent  or  support  of 
either  hia  generals  or  his  army,  that  Kara  Moustapha  hod  under- 
taken so  difficult  a  task  as  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Then  the  ric^ 
bad  lasted  too  long  for  Turkish  constancy ;  the  maxim  of  the 
Turks  being,  that  a  siege  should  never  pass  forty  days.  The 
Mussulmans  accordingly  did  not  behave  at  Vienna  with  tbdr 
nsual  fortitude  and  valour,  and  the  battle  begun  by  Sobieald  i 
little  after  sun-rise,  was  over  in  an  hour  or  two.  300  cannon  wert 
captured,  5000  tent-s,  600  standards,  all  the  wealth  and  rich  ocooo* 
trcments  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  his  staff. 

Sobicslii  gave  an  enumeration  of  the  spoils  in  a  letter  to  hii 
wife.  His  share  of  the  booty  was,  "  five  quivers  adorned  with 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  pearls,  and  a  belt  set  \vith  diamonds."  There 
were  many  of  these  belts,  and  he  knew  not  what  use  the  Turlo 
made  of  them.  The  harem  had  likewise  Ireen  plundered.  TTie 
Grand  Vizier  had  taken  a  fine  ostricli  in  some  imperial  chateau, 
and  he  cut  off  its  head,  rachcr  tlmn  let  it  fall  again  into  the 
hands  of  its  original  master.  Such  refined  luxuries  in  the  tenti 
of  the  Grand  Vizier — baths,  garden,  fountuns,  rabbit-warrem, 
and  even,  says  Sobieski,  a  parrot ! 

The  King  of  Poland  and  his  army  followed  up  their  rictoryfl^B 
the  conquest  of  Gran,  which  they  only  took  after  a  bard-foufB 
battle  before  it.  The  Christian  army  kept  together  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year.  They  concentrated  their  efforts 
aeainst  Ofcn,  which  they  besieged  with  the  same  earnestness  thit 
Kara  Mustapha  had  given  to  the  capture  of  Vienna.  The  result 
was  the  same,  llic  Turks  made  too  stubborn  a  defence  for  the 
Christians  to  overcome  them,  and  Ofen  remained  in  their  power. 
It  was  in  tliis  cam|)aign  that  Hamza  Beg,  a  Turkish  chief  in  Hun- 
gary, having  captured  his  rival,  Count  Szapary,  harnessed  him, 
along  with  a  horse,  to  a  plough.  Count  BaOiiany  came  with  a 
troop  to  the  rchcf  of  his  friend,  liberated  him,  and  made  Hamza 
Beg  in  turn  his  prisoner,  Szapary  refused  to  take  any  ven* 
geance. 

The  King,  generals,  and  soldiers  of  Germany  and  Poland  were  bQ 
now  anxious  to  prosecute  the  war  against  tl»e  Turks.  There  wax 
booty  to  be  won  for  the  soldiers,  and  provisions  for  their  main- 
tenance. Thus  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  remained  at  the  head  of 
80,003  men.  With  thfse  he  took  first  Neuhceusel,  the  bulwark 
of  Upper  Hungarj-,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  Ofen,  which  city, 
considered  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Hungary,  wai 
taken  by  assault,  on  tlie  2nd  of  September,  16S6.  These  succes- 
sive defeats  of  the  Turks  cost  the  Grand  Vizier  his  life^  and  the 
Sultan  his  throne,  placing  the  Empire  for  a  long  time  under  the 
control  of  the  janissaries  and  the  mutinous  soldiery. 

The  Christian  Powers,  one  mi^ht  have  thought,  would  bare 
made  better  use  kA  auc\x  mv  o^\«»rX.>ivC\V^  ■    ^^X^t*^  "w^ttva^w^*^ 
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ble  of  any  sustained  efforts  or  lasting  alliance.  Sobieski,  notwith- 
standing his  triumphs  iti  Hungary,  was  not  able  to  turn  them  to 
the  profit  of  Poland.  He  marched  into  Moldavia,  and  aimed  at 
striking  such  a  blow  to  the  Tartars,  as  would  leave  Poland  free 
from  their  hostility.  But  he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive 
advantage.  The  Imperialists,  on  their  part,  continued  the  war  by 
attempting  to  reduce  Bel^prade,  wliich  they  invested.  But  in  this 
they  aUo  failed  ;  and  at  length  both  parties,  wear)'',  agreed  to 
treat,  under  the  joint  mediation  of  Kngland  and  Holland. 

The  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  the  result,  concluded  in  the  last  year 
of  the  17th  century.  By  it  the  Porte  entirely  ceded  its  claims  to 
Hungary,  reserving  merely  the  Bannat,  with  the  line  of  the 
Save  and  Unna  as  a  frontier.  Kast  of  the  Carpathians,  the 
Dniester  became  the  Turkish  limit,  the  Sultan  giving  up  all  claim 
to  the  Ukraine.  Venice  kejit  the  Morea.  As  a  military  power 
the  Turkish  n^otiators  frankly  owned  their  decline.  Whether 
they  were  not  still  superior  in  civilisation  may  be  doubted.  In 
the  negotiation  for  the  treaty,  the  Imperialists  demanded  that  he 
country  on  the  Theiss  should  be  laid  waste.  The  Ottomans  re- 
plied that  their  law  <)rdered  them  to  people  the  earth,  not  to  leave 
It  void.  The  monarch  wlio  made  most  resistance  and  objections  to 
the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  was  Peter  the  Great,  who  nevertheless 
retained  Azuff. 
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Those  who  have  visited  the  French  sea-port  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
must  well  recollect  the  innumerable  curiosity  shops  which  therein 
abound;  curiosity  shops,  not  like  those  in  the  Wardour  or  the  Dean 
Streets  of  London,  where  arc  exposed  for  ignominious  sale  the  cast- 
otT  Penates  of  London  folk,  botli  rich  and  i>oor;  but  real  curiosity 
shops,  on  whose  shelves  are  arranged  in  a  strange  medley  the  pro- 
ducts, animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  of  far  distant  and  little 
known  climes  ;  brought  home  by  the  sailors  who  navigate  the 
numerous  and  busy  trading  ships  which  line  the  quays,  and  we 
may  almost  say  the  strt:ets,  of  tliis  French  Liveqiuol.  Let  us  enter 
one  of  these  and  examine  its  contents.  On  the  one  shelf  we  see 
curiously  carved  baskets,  cut  with  ingenuitv  from  a  cocoa  nut 
brought  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  beside  it  armlets  of  the 
same  all-useful  nut,  from  the  Storr  and  Mortimers  of  the  Islands 
aforesaid. 

On  the  neighbouring  shelf  are  displayed  the  products  of  the 
Arctic  Regions,  snow  spectacles  used  by  the  Esquimaux  in  his 
journeys  over  the  frozen  snows  of  his  ice-bound  but  well-beloved 
home,  bartered  most  likely  to  the  mate  of  yon  tall-masted  whaling 
ship,  for  a  drink  of  brandy  from  his  llask,  or  a  sixpenny  Birming- 
ham knife,  Teetli  of"  that  monster  of  the  deep,  the  Caclielot  whale, 
lie  here,  mixed  wiOi  the  whalebone  Iioro,  X\\e  ca'^wiwu* -PWiuNltt.,  vtt^ 
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at  we  may  justly  call  it,  infusorial  trap  of  the  true,  or  vif/L 
whale  ;  the  oil  froin  whose  sides  tills  those  greasy- luokin;{  tamb 
just  hoisted  out  of  the  hold  of  the  Boating  oil  shop  close  by. 

On  the  largest  portion  of  this  whalebone,  behold  a  rude  bot 
correet  porLrmt,  carved  with  a  Bailor*a  jack-knife*  of  Uic  braTc  ind 
sturdy  vessel  whose  comfortat)le  bcrtlis  formed  tlie  only  hosM  ol 
the  artist  when  daring  liie  perils  of  the  Northern  Ocemi. 

From  the  ceiling  ore  susjK^ndcd  ca^os  full  of  tropic*)  bii^, 
Here,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy-lauking  wired  box,  we  can  hardly  all 
it  a  cage,  huddle  together  a  crowd  of  Java  tparrowa,  and  wax-biQi 
thinking  of  their  native  jungles,  and  making,  in  their  own  Ungia|c 
(could  we  only  understand  it),  unpleasant  coroparuonK  betvtoi 
the  stale  and  mouldy  food  in  their  feeding  troughs,  and  the  svoct 
and  pleasant  fruits  so  ugreoabtc  to  their  epicurean  palates,  wImb 
free  and  at  liberty  in  their  far  distant  homes. 

What  is  that  harsh  and  unearthly  noise  as  of  a  duel  b^ 
tween  two  rnbid  cats,  which  brings  tlie  proprietor  (probaljly  not  a 
fat  one,  fur  this  sort  of  business  is  not  the  most  pro6t«ble  in  lb 
world)  breathless  to  the  door,  "^  Bella,  horrida  bclla,'*  the  taiUoN 
African  monkey,  green-coated,  who  hangs  suspended  from  an  oU 
parrot's  cage  outside  the  window,  has  seized  the  incautiously  pro> 
truded  tail  of  his  prettier,  and  therefore  more  favoured  brouier, 
the  monkey  from  South  America ;  he,  unfortunate  creature*  bii 
crossed  the  herring  pond  in  a  hen-coop,  which  is  much  too  small 
to  contain  himself  tall  and  all.  His  appendage,  which  in  bis  present 
condition  of  hfe  is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  is  perpetually 
getting  him  into  scrapes  which  the  honourable  representative  of 
Africa,  being  per  naturam  taille&s,  escapes. 

Conscious  of  his  condition,  the  poor  Yankee  monkey  pulls  in  hb 
tail,  coils  it  up  as  well  as  he  can,  and  gives  it  a  most  malicioiUj 
bite,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  wish  you  were  off,  you  are  of  no  vat 
to  me  now,  and  you  look  terribly  shabby.'*  lie  then  covera  it  op 
vi-ith  straw  and  looks  miserable. 

"  How  much  for  that  monkey,"  say  I,  '*  the  one  in  the  li«i- 
coop?"  The  monkey  looks  up  as  though  he  understood  vliat 
was  said)  and  with  a  face  which  evidently  says,  '*  IMeaae  buy  idc<" 
Tlie  merchant's  price  is  too  high ;  the  African  rascal  he  will  adt 
for  half  the  sum,  hut  this  gentleman  grins  so  roalicioutly  at  the 
customer  that  the  bargaiti  is  off. 

The  wanderings  of  tlie  Yankee  are  not,  however,  yet  finisboL 
He  is  bought  by  a  knowing  innkeeper  at  Hayeux,  near  Havrv, 
and  for  half  the  price  previously  set  ujHin  his  hnad ;  and  ovor  be 
goes  to  his  new  home.  His  master,  finding  out  his  fond  and  quieC 
nature,  turns  him  out  with  u  light  chain  round  his  neck,  into  a 
comfortable  stable,  where  he  can  nestle  under  the  hay,  and  get 
hia  sea-wurn  coal  into  a  respectable  condition. 

The  recollection  of  this  poor  monkey  haunted  mo  for  some  tame, 
and  I  ollen  thought  1  should  like  to  own  him.  lu  the  course  of 
time,  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayoux,  worked  by  tlie  handa  of 
the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  attracted  me  to  Uiat  ancient 
and  vencrab\e  city.  M\.et  %«it\wi£  vluA.  ■^jotnOv^.tvw^  *v  xS.vL\\aTv«. o(. 
the  place,  1  went  iuto  tiiG  ?XaXi\(i  V^  fcnsV  vsmN.  \Jc«.  «i!w£\.v^«^^ 
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order  the  horses  to  be  rc-fastened  to  tlie  rickety  vehicle  which  had 
brought  the  nii^ht-fteeni  llurc — carriage  it  could  not  be  justly 
called.  What  was  uiy  delii;ht  tu  see  my  old  friend  of  tlie  hen- 
coop perched  on  the  uiangcrt  looking  ns  happy  un  a  monkey  could 
look.  He  really  was  a  pretty  little  fellow;  h'm  bright  eyea 
sparkled  like  two  diamonds,  from  beneath  his  dcep-set  eyebrows; 
but  teeth  were  of  the  most  pearly  wliiteness;  of  these,  whether 
throui^h  pride,  or  whether  tlirough  u  wish  to  iutliuidate,  he  made 
a  formidable  display  on  the  entrance  of  the  visitors.  His  hands  were 
certaiiily  nut  similar  tu  those  of  Fair  Rosamond's,  of  Woodstock  re- 
nown, bat  more  like  the  sbriTciled  and  dried-up  palms  of  the  old 
monki  at  St.  Bernard,  whose  mortal  remains  are  made  an  exhibi- 
tion of  in  that  far-famed  convent.  A  more  Ti-icked  pair  of  pickers 
and  stealers  we  may,  however,  with  conlidence  say  were  never 
encircled  witli  Queen's  bracelets  by  Sir  Ilichard  Mayne.  His 
toil,  which  had  now  recovered  its  good  looks,  gave  additional 
charms  tu  his  personal  appearance,  and,  mureuver,  was  most 
useful,  inasmuch  as  it  performed  the  office  of  a  third  hand  to  its 
owner ;  with  this  he  cciuld  eling  on  to  the  bar  of  the  rack  above  the 
manger,  and  sunn^  liimself  about,  a  perfect  living  pendulum.  Well, 
too,  be  knew  tltc  use  of  it,  for  if  n  nut  or  apple  thrown  to  him  lodged 
juBt  out  of  the  reacli  of  his  hands  or  feet  (for  he  could  use  the 
latter  quite  as  cleverly  as  the  former),  he  would  run  to  the  full 
length  of  hifl  chain,  and  turn  his  face  round  to  the  place  where  it 
was  attached,  so  as  tu  get  as  much  length  ns  posftibfo,  stretch  out 
tliis  member,  and  pull  towards  him  the  coveted  delicacy.  If  pur- 
sued, moreover,  and  the  chain,  dangling  after  him,  got  in  his  way, 
he  would  invariably  coil  it  round  the  links,  and  carry  it  high 
over  his  head,  by  means  of  this  roost  useful  extremity,  out  of  the 
way  of  his  spider-like  legs.  Should  human  beings,  blessed  with 
tails,  be  ever  discovered  in  some  hitherto  unexplored  regions,  as 
travellers  have  it,  we  doubt  much  whetlicr  they  will  be  as  useful 
to  their  proprietors  as  Jacko's  was  to  him. 

After  some  considerable  amount  of  bargaining  (in  which 
amusing,  and  sometimes  animated,  not  to  say  exciting,  exhibition 
of  talent  Englishmen  generally,  by  the  by,  get  worsted  by  tlio 
Frenchman,  as  wan  the  case  in  the  present  instance),  Jacko  became 
transferred,  chain,  tail,  and  sit,  to  his  new  English  master.  Having 
arrived  at  the  liotel,  it  became  a  question  as  to  wliat  was  to  become 
of  Jacko,  while  bis  master  was  absent  from  home.  A  little  cloaet, 
opening  into  the  wall  of  tlio  bod-roomj  offered  itself  as  a  temporary 
prison.  Jacko  was  tied  up  securely — alas !  how  vain  are  the 
thfjughts  of  man  ! — to  one  of  the  row  of  pegs  that  were  fastened 
against  tlie  wall.  As  llie  door  cUjsed  on  him,  his  wicked  eyes 
seemed  to  say,  '^  IMl  do  some  mischief  now  ;"  and  sure  enough  he 
did,  for  when  I  came  back  to  release  him,  like  yKneas, 
**  Obstupui,  ttctenintqae  come  ct  vox  fuucibus  tiKSJl." 

The  walls,  that  but  half  an  hour  previously  were  covered  with  a 
finely-ornamented  paper,  at  "  I  don't  know  how  much  per  yard," 
(as  the  young  lady  said)  now  stood  out  in  tW VM  TwSfi.fti.'ttw^  «^\ 
l»th  &in}  plaster}   tiic  relics  on  tbc  ftoot  ^Voviftft.  nXvj-^.  ^BR.'^iiSAfc 
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wretch's  fingers  had  by  no  means  been  idle.  The  pegs  were  ill 
Inoscned,  the  individunl  |>eg,  lo  wliich  his  chain  had  been  fiutme^ 
torn  completely  from  its  socket,  that  the  destroyer's  moveoMBlB 
might  not  be  impeded,  and  nn  unfortunate  garment  that  happcaid 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  closet  was  torn  to  a  thousand  shredi.  If 
ever  Jack  Sheppard  had  a  successor,  it  was  this  nrionkey.  IfW 
had  tied  the  torn  bits  of  petticoat  together,  and  tried  to  make  Idi 
escape  from  the  window,  I  don*i  think  I  should  have  been  mndi 
surprised. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  Jacko  must  no  longer  be  aiknrad 
full  liberty,  and  a  lawyer's  blue  hafr»  such  as  raay  be  ^cqocntif 
seen  in  the  dreaded  neighhourliood  of  the  Court  of  Chuictry, 
filled,  however,  more  frequently  with  papers  and  parchment  thn 
with  monkeys,  was  provided  for  him,  and  this  receptacle,  with  vjot 
hay  placed  at  the  bottom  for  n  bed,  became  his  new  home.  It  tm 
a  movable  home,  and  therein  lay  the  advantage,  for  wheu  tbe 
strings  thereof  were  tied,  there  was  no  mode  of  escape,  he  coold 
not  get  his  hands  through  the  aperture  at  the  end.  to  untie  them, 
the  bag  was  too  strong  for  him  to  bite  Ins  way  through,  and  hit 
ineffectual  efforts  to  get  out,  only  had  the  effect  of  making  thela; 
roll  along  the  door,  and  occasionally  make  a  jump  up  into  the  lir, 
forming  altogether  an  exhibition  which,  if  advertised  in  the  pretent 
dav  of  wonders,  as  "  Le  bag  Tivant/*  would  attract  crowda  of  de- 
liglited  and  adminng  citizens. 

In  the  bag  aforesaid,  he  travelled  as  far  as  Soutliampton  on  his 
road  to  town.  While  taking  the  ticket  at  the  railway  atstioii, 
Jacko,  who  must  needs  see  everything  that  was  going  on,  saddenly 
poked  his  head  out  of  the  bag,  and  gave  a  malicious  grin  at  tkt 
ticket  giver.  This  much  frightened  the  poor  man,  but  with  gmt 
presence  of  mind,  quite  astonishing  under  tlie  circumstances,  be 
retaliated  the  insult,  "Sir,  that's  a  dog,  you  must  pay  for  it  ac- 
cordingly." In  vmn  was  the  monkey  made  to  come  out  of  ti>* 
l>ag,  and  exhibit  his  whole  person,  in  vain  were  arguments  in  full 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Cuvier  and  Owen  urged  eagerly,  ve- 
hemently, and  without  hesitation  (for  the  train  was  on  the  point  ol 
starting),  to  prove  that  the  animal  in  question  was  not  a  dog,  but 
a  monkey.  A  dog  it  was  in  the  peculiar  views  of  the  otticiaj,  and 
the  thrcc-and-sixpence  was  paid.  Thinking  to  carry  the  joke 
further  (there  were  just  a  few  minutes  to  spare),  I  took  out  from 
my  pockets  a  Uve  tortoise  I  happened  to  have  with  me,  and  ahov- 
ing  it,  said,  "What  must  I  pay  for  this,  as  you  charge  for  dJ 
animals  r"  The  employe  adjusted  hia  specs,  withdrew  from  the 
desk  to  consult  with  his  superior ;  then  returning,  gave  the  Terdict 
with  a  grave  but  determined  manner,  *'  No  charge  for  them  »r, 
them  be  Insects." 

On  arriving  at  his  ultimate  destination  in  England,  a  comfort- 
able home  was  provided  for  h'un  in  the  stall  of  a  stable,  where 
there  was  an  aperture  communicating  with  the  hay-loft,  so  tiiat  he 
could  cither  sleep  at  his  ease  in  the  regions  above,  or,  dcsccndii^ 
into  the  manger,  amuse  himself  by  tearing  everything  he  could  get 
at  to  pieces.  'Hua  %Ui.\\  viaa  ms.ms^>j  ■vj.\\w:c>4.v»ft.i»  *itceyt  by  l^^i 
serene  monkeysHVp  >  >i^^^e  ^**  "^^^  i^^>wxtA.Nft  ^%.Tnuxv  V»«^M 
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the  manor  in  pcrpctuo.  One  cold  winter's  evening,  when  the  snow 
lay  thick  on  the  ground,  the  family  donkey  was  brought  up  from 
the  field,  where  it  was  cndcavounng  to  keep  itself  warm  by  the 
side  of  a  haystack,  and  placed  in  these  mure  comfortable  quarters.  A 
plentiful  supper  of  hay  was  placed  before  the  hungry  animal,  whieh 
xt  began  to  devour  with  great  eagerness.  About  an  hnur  after,  the 
groom  happened  to  go  into  the  stable  to  see  that  all  was  right; 
what  was  his  great  astonishment  to  see  Jenny,  without  any  ap- 
parent cause,  pulling  away  at  her  halter,  and  trying  to  keep  her 
head  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  bundle  of  hay,  which  had 
suddenly  acquired  some  invisible  noxious  properties. 

Not  knowing  what  tu  make  of  it,  the  man  gave  the  poor  donkey 
a  blow,  to  make  it  "come  up,"  in  the  stable  parlance;  no  sooner 
had  the  long  ears  approached  the  hay,  than  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained. A  tiny  pair  of  hands  were  suddenly  thrust  out  from 
under  the  cover,  and  the  ears  seized;  at  the  same  moment,  master 
Jacko's  face  appeared  chattering  his  teeth,  as  though  he  had  an 
attack  of  ague,  and  as  quick  as  thoug;ht  their  sharp  points  met 
in  the  unfortunate  Jenny's  aural  appendages.  Jenny  instantly  re- 
treatcfl  with  force  enough  almost  tu  break  the  halter,  and  Jacko 
covered  himself  up  again  in  the  hay,  keeping,  however,  a  small 
opening  patent,  through  which  he  could  observe  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  The  lillle  rascal,  from  the  hole  in  the  loft,  had  seen 
the  hay  spread  out  by  the  man,  and  thinking  it  would  make  a 
capital  warm  bed  for  himself,  had  quietly  taken  possession,  quite 
t  regardless  of  the  inward  cravings  of  poor  Jenny,  who  would,  if  she 
dared,  have  most  rudely  devoured  the  Signer's  bedclothes.  I  re- 
member well  in  an  old  ^^sop's  fable  book,  illustrated  with  quaint 
woodcuts,  the  fable  of  "  The  dog  in  the  manger,"  and  also  a  pictorial 
representation  (certainly  not  after  Landseer)  of  this  same  well- 
known  event,  but  I  never  had  hoped  to  see  the  actual  drama  per- 
formed by  two  quadrupeds.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  say, 
that  I,  and  doubtless  (he  reader,  has  also  frequently  seen  a  very 
fair  representation  of  it  admirably  performed  by  two  bipeds.  If 
j£sop  had  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacko,  (no — I  mean,  if  Jacko  had  lived 
in  the  time  of  ^Esop,)  doubtless  the  former  would  have  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  latter;  and  "The  monkey  in  the  manger"  been 
now  as  familiar  in  our  mouths,  as  "The  dng  in  the  manger,"  It 
is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  this  monkey,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  conceived  too  great  an  animosity  against  the  donkey,  took  a 
great  liking  to  a  dun  pony  of  a  neighbour,  who,  on  paying  his  visits, 
usually  tied  him  up  on  Jacko^s  territory.  On  these  occasions 
Jacko  seemed  delighted  to  see  his  four-footed  ally,  running  fran- 
tically about  as  far  as  his  chain  would  allow  him,  and  when 
the  pony  was  fastened  up,  and  the  corn  placed  before  him,  jump- 
ing on  his  hack  and  nestling  down  there,  or  searching  eagerly  in 
the  mane  for  imaginary  parasites. 

When  sitting  on  the  rack  of  the  manger  he  had  one  peculiar 
amusement,  and  that  was  catching  mice.  These  unsuspecting 
little  animals  would  come  out  to  pick  up  ths  corn  left  by  the 
horses  in  the  next  stall.    To  get  tttthcu  le«itiu\^^'CQ>i.w^,V^t^V'ft^ 
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to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Jacko's  premiaea.  He  was  up  to  tfais}  and 
would  pretend  to  be  asleep,  keeping,  however,  one  eye  half  open. 
Tlie  trick  answered,  tiie  mouse  made  a  rusb^in  rain ;  JacVo,  aa 
quick  as  lightning,  had  bis  paw  upon  him,  and  with  o  tight  sqoene 
crippled  the  pour  Utile  brute ;  he  would  tlien  play  wiiU  faini  fat 
some  minutes,  every  now  and  then  giving  him  a  pat  to  ntake  kni 
crawl  faster.  When  the  poor  viotim  tliuught  he  had  got  iiv«Tt 
Jacko  caught  him  again,  made  a  complete  search  throagti  hs 
hair  for  parasites,  and  then,  oh,  carni^'orous  rcpreaentativc  of  the 
class  Quadrumana,  eat  him  up  (as  a  child  described  it  to  roe)  tike 
9  sugar  plum.  The  fun  over,  he  would  again  assume  his  manteuvraa 
and  catch  another  member  of  the  murine  fomUy,to  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way  as  the  last  unfortunate.  In  this  way  I  hare  known 
him  catcli  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  mice  in  one  aftcmcMin.  The 
servants  having  observed  Jacko's  talent  in  this  Hrie,  bethonght 
themselves  that  they  would  turn  it  to  some  account,  and  aa  tb« 
cat  of  the  house,  the  Feltt  dovtesticMs  of  the  ])lace,  was  lU,  and 
unable  to  perform  her  duties,  they,  not  having  undergone  a  severe 
training  in  the  logical  school  of  Aristotle,  or  committed  to  memorf 
the  rules  which  are  summed  up  in  those  most  delightful  and  atthe 
same  time  most  poetical  lines  of  dreaded  LittJe-Go  meniorr,  m, 
"  Barbara  cclarent  Darii  fcroque  prions,"  reasoned  to  thcmselresM 
follows :  cats  catch  mice  in  the  dark ;  therefore  monkeys  catch  mioe 
in  the  dark. 

Upon  this  untenable  syllogism,  therefore,  pinning  their  £utli, 
they  one  evening  took  poor  jacko  out  of  his  comfortable  bed  in 
the  loft,  and  chained  him  up  in  the  larder,  having  previowijr 
removed  every  eatable  or  drinkable  thing,  except  some  jani-pot*r 
which  were  put  seemingly  out  of  reach,  and  moreover  were  wdl 
secured  with  bladder  stretched  over  the  tops.  The  night  pnsaed 
long  and  miserable  to  poor  Jacko,  who  was  evidently  miNh 
astonished  at  this  unwonted  treatment;  all  night  long  the  mrcB 
scampered  about  the  place,  regardless  uf  their  enemy,  while  h9, 
most  uncatlikc,  was  coiled  up  in  a  soup  tureen  fast  asleep.  The 
morning  waned,  the  mice  retired  t»  their  holes,  Jacko  awoke* 
scratched  his  shivering  hide,  and  having  first  pushed  the  lurecB* 
his  bed,  from  the  shelf  to  its  utter  demolition,  looked  about  for 
something  to  eat.  The  jam-pots  attracted  his  notice.  "There  is 
something  good  here,  thou^it  he,*'  as  he  smelt  the  coverings. 
"  I  Ml  see."  His  sharp  teeth  soon  made  an  aperture  ;  he  was  not 
disappointed,  'i'lie  treasured  jams,  raspberry,  strawberry,  plum, 
the  vaunted  Scotch  marmalade,  the  candied  apricots,  the  pride  and 
care  of  the  cook,  disappeared  in  an  unaccountably  short  time 
down  into  the  seemingly  small  gullet  of  the  sweet-toothed  Jacko. 
Not  if  I  had  a  hundred  mouths  and  a  hundred  tongnoa,  couk) 
I  describe  the  imprecations  hurled  at  the  devoted  head  of  the 
now  sick  and  overi^orgcd  gourmand  by  the  disappnntcd  and 
illogical  cook,  the  owner  of  the  jams,  as  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  larder  at  breakfast  time  to  see  how  many  mice  the  monkey 
bad  caught.  Great  wa&  the  an^er  of  the  female  gaoler;  jcrcat 
the   malicious  grins  oi  t\vft  ca.'^tvN^.   'VueXxa  ^&«  ia&  \ivctf^  ^ 
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•nimals  ss  in  man,  Riid,  raorcorer,  there  is  no  accounting  fortheni 
in  either  case.  Some  few  days  after  this  affair  dejarn,  Jaekn,  having 
been  reinstated  in  favour,  wa-s  warming  himself  before  the  kitclien 
fire;  a  cricket  t)iat  had  been  siuginjj^  merrily  in  the  ashes,  came  a 
little  too  fiU*  out  on  to  the  henrthstune :  his  fate  was  sealed — the 
next  jump  he  made  wns  down  the  throat  of  Jacko,  wlio  munched 
him  up  aa  an  epicure  does  the  leg  of  a  woodcock.  The  next  tit- 
bit was  a  black  beetle,  who  ran  out  to  secure  a  crumb,  spilt  from 
the  servants'  supper  table.  He,  too,  became  a  victim  to  his  rash- 
ness, afid  not  he  alone,  but  many  of  his  black  friends  and  relatives, 
^ho  incautiously  exposed  themselves  before  the  candles  were  puk 
out.  Uaving  ascertained  that  theac  beetles  were  nuts  to  Jacko, 
1  one  day  gave  him  a  great  treat  by  upsetting  the  kitchen  beetle- 
trap  in  his  presence — both  pawa  instantly  went  to  work — whole 
bunches  of  the  unfortunate  insects  he  crammed  into  his  pouches, 
which  he,  like  most  other  monkeys,  had  ou  eucli  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  which  serve  as  pockets,  munching  away  as  hard  as  he  could  at 
the  same  time.  Uis  paws  could  not  catch  the  prey  fast  enough, 
so  he  set  his  feet  to  work,  and  grasped  with  them  as  many  as  he 
could  hold.  This  was  not  enough.  He  swept  a  lot  together  with 
his  tail,  and  coiling  it  up  closely,  kept  them  there  close  prisoners 
tjU  his  mouth  was  a  little  empty,  and  lie  had  time  to  catch  and 
devour  them.  This  was  really  too  greedy.  I  took  him  away 
from  the  feast,  still,  however,  munching  with  all  his  might,  and 
looking  back  at  the  box  with  wishftil  eyes.  If  we  wanted  at  any 
future  period  to  make  him  in  a  good  humour,  his  flag^ng  spirits 
were  instantly  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  beetle-trap. 

His  iusectivoruus  propensities  were  not  confined  to  this  class 
Alone. 

Spiders  formed  a  pleasant  variety;  not  a  spider  was  left  alive 
citlier  in  the  stable  or  outside  the  stable  where  he  was  cuiiSned, 
and  most  enormous  atones  would  he  pick  out  of  this  wall  with  his 
little  fingers,  in  search  of  a  run-away  web  spinner.  He  was  really 
of  great  use  in  cieannif  the  house  of  this  housemaid's  pest.  I 
often  used  to  put  a  bit  of  string  to  the  end  of  his  chain,  and  make 
him  run  up  the  curtains  of  the  rooms  of  the  house.  He  would 
then  completely  rummage  out  and  devour  every  spider,  who 
having  frcqueutly  had  their  webs  so  frequently  knocked  down  by 
tliu  relentless  broom,  had  thought  to  spin  theiu  in  security  on  the 
tup  of  the  cornices  and  nmimg  the  curtain  rods. 

Ou  one  of  these  occa.siuns,  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  sud- 
denly  snatching  the  string  out  of  my  hand,  straightway  bulted  out 
of  the  window,  the  top  part  of  which  happened  to  be  open.  Away  he 
vent,  the  chain  held  up  aloft  in  his  tail,  as  was  his  wont  when  he 
found  it  in  his  way,  over  the  garden  wall,  down  the  village  road, 
up  into  the  village.  The  parish  school  turned  out  from  their 
lessons  at  this  moment,  and  a  regular  pursuit  took  plnre,  tlie  boys 
shouted  and  tlirew  up  their  p&rtrtrhial  caps,  the  girls  did  nut  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  frightened.  In  an  instant  Jncko  was  on 
the  top  of  the  nearest  cottage,  and  returned  the  derisive  shouts  of 
the  boys  by  aiigry  and  incessant  c\i&Vlcr\u^  *,  \\ft  ^\\\w«A.  Vtoro.  ^•at 
to  ear,  and  s/iowed  an  array  of  s\iarp  teetVv,  wa  m^i»^^  «&  ^J*  **^ 
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/Touch  me  if  you  dare."  His  hair  wns  all  erect,  as  wm  tl««fi 
the  cttse  when  he  was  alaraicd  or  excited,  so  that  he  looked  doable 
his  natural  size,  and  lie  shook  his  tail  in  angry  defiance.  The 
numerous  stones  and  sticks  thrown  at  him  in  fun  by  the  bov$,  faf 
they  knew  him  well  and  did  not  want  to  hurt  him,  soon  made  him 
decani]),  and  off  he  went  along  the  roofs  of  the  cottages,  bis  cbun 
making  a  fearful  clatter  on  the  tiles,  tu  the  alarm  of  the  aged  iii* 
mates  sitting  at  their  case  within.  The  crowd  collected,  the  ex- 
citement became  immense ;  the  police  were  not  called  out,  bcGaoM 
there  is  only  one  constable ;  he,  being  a  baker,  turned  out  in  hii 
white  cap,  and  sleeves  tucked  up  ;  armed  with  the  official  wand  of 
ofhce,  deterinined  to  take  up  somebody.  Nest  came  the  church- 
warden ;  '•  Lay  hold  of  the  rascal,  boys,"  cries  he,  "  and  we  will  put 
him  in  the  pound."  "  Like  I  '11  stay  there,"  clatters  Jacko, "  and, 
moreover,  you  umst  catch  me  first,"  and  off  lie  •^ocs  again,  followed 
by  the  whole  village.  Tlic  fun  gets  warm,  Jacku  begins  to  repeat, 
jumps  on  to  a  tree,  and  slips  down  one  side  while  the  boys  are 
watching  on  the  other;  he  bounds  across  the  road,  over  the  garden 
gate,  through  the  bruken  stable  witiduw,'to  liisown  bed  inihebay* 
loft,  where  he  lies,  his  eyes  closed,  his  little  sides  ready  to  borst 
from  running,  and  bis  nmuth  half  open  ;  doubtless,  at  this  mo- 
luent  he  came  to  the  dctemnnation  never  to  leave  home  again,  for 
he  certainly  never  did,  and  likewise  to  have  his  revenge  U|>on  the 
parish  boys  for  persecuting  him,  for  from  lliis  day  he  alirars  flew 
at,  and  tried  to  bite,  any  boy  wearing  the  parochial  livery. 

On  a  future  occasion,  when  he  got  loose,  remembering  bis 
previous  dctcrminution,  lie  ventured  not  beyond  the  premises, but 
quietly  sneaked  into  tlie  knife-house,  and  tried  his  hand  at  cleaniug 
the  knives;  in  this  attempt  he  was  evidently  not  successful,  ina»* 
much  as  the  handles  were  the  parts  he  attempted  to  polish  on  the 
briek-boartl,  and  a  cut  was  found  in  the  middle  of  liis  liand  the 
next  day-  Resolved,  however,  not  to  be  done,  he  set  to  work  to 
clean  the  shoes  in  imitation  of  tlie  man  William,  his  kind  and  in- 
dulgent cmios  here;  again,  he  hud  not  distinctly  recollected  Um 
various  8tej)s  necessary  for  the  right  performance  of  the  operation, 
for  he  covered  an  unfortunate  shoe  all  over,  sole  and  all,  with  the 
blacking  which  he  got  out  of  the  blacking  bottle,  and  then  he 
emptied  what  was  left  of  the  precious  Day  and  Martin  into  tlie 
hollow  of  the  shoe,  nearly  filling  it — his  coat  Wits  in  a  nice  mess  for 
some  dnys  afterwards.  One  morning,  again,  when  the  acrvanti 
returned  from  the  parlour  into  the  kitchen,  they  found  Jacko  had 
taken  all  the  kitchen  candlesticks  out  of  the  cupboard  and  arranged 
them  on  the  fender,  before  the  6re,  as  lie  had  seen  done  before; 
finding  the  black-lead  in  the  same  place,  he  took  it  to  a  l>ow]  of 
water  which  was  on  the  tahle,  wetted  it,  was  diligently  rubbing  the 
table  all  over  with  it  when  he  was  caught  in  the  act ;  on  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  scrvatits^  he  immediately  retreated  to  his  basket  in 
the  comer,  and  tried  to  look  as  though  uothing  ha<l  happened. 
A  great  treat  to  this  would-be  kitchen  maid  was  to  have  a  large 
bowl  of  wnrin  water  given  him;  he  would  first  of  all  cunningly  teat 
the  temperature  vf\l\\  \\w  VatvA,  a\\6i  xVeu  c.T^^\saS^'i  ^^c-^ 'w-vVia  t.Vw, 
butU,  first  one  foot  and  V\\cu  t.W  'jV\\tT,  ^uiWs,  <sito'S)\^vl\n  ^vok^^ 
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down  in  it.  Comfortably  placed,  lie  would  t^ien  take  tbe  soap  in 
Ms  hands  or  feel,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  rub  himself  all  over. 
Having  made  a  dreadful  mess  on  the  table,  and  finding  the  water 
becoming  cold,  the  next  port  of  the  play  was  to  gel  out  nnd  run 
as  quick  as  he  could  to  the  fire,  where  his  coat  soon  became  dry. 
If  anybody  Inuglied  at  Iiiin  during  this  performance,  he  would 
chatter  and  grin  at  them,  and  frequently  even  splash  water  out 
of  the  bath  towards  them  and  sometimes  over  them. 

There  was  a  story  told  of  this  pattern  of  cleanliness  in  animals, 
for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouchsafe,  but  it  is  that  Jacko  one 
day  nearly  committed  suicide  in  a  most  extraordinary  way,  namely, 
by  boihng  himself  to  death.  Tlie  large  kitchen  kettle  was  left  on 
the  fire  to  boil  fur  tea:  after  a  time  Jakco  jumped  up  and  touk  the 
lid  off,  finding  it  becoming  warm  he  got  in  and  sat  down  with  his 
liead  ordy  appearing  above  the  wuter ;  this  was  all  very  comfortable 
for  some  little  time,  l)ut  the  water,  heated  by  the  flames  beneath, 
began  to  get  hot,  the  latter  raised  his  body  a  little,  but  finding  it 
very  cidd  immediately  sat  down  again.  This  he  continued  for  some 
time,  never  having,  or  rather  being  able  to  summon  up,  the  courage 
to  face  the  cold  air;  the  consequence  was  that  the  poor  little 
wretch  wns  nearly  boiled  to  deatli,  and,  if  had  not  been  for  the 
timely  interference  of  a  bystander,  who  took  his  parboiled  carcase 
out  by  main  force,  for  lie  never  would  have  got  out  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, he  would  have  become  a  martyr  to  his  own  want  of  pluck 
and  firmness  in  action. 

If  phrenologists  had  made  out  that  there  was  a  part  of  the 
brain  especially  devoted  to  mischief,  I  am  certain  that  it  would 
have  been  found  largely  dvclopcd  in  Jacko.  He  was  for  ever  tear- 
ing things  to  bits.  Whenever  ladies  came  near  hini»  his  first  object 
was  to  get  bold  of  their  dresses,  and  bite  or  pull  a  hole  in  them. 
Being  a  must  ungallant  monkey^  lie  never  could  bear  the  approach 
of  the  softer  sex,  except  one  lady;  why  or  wherefore  he  took  par- 
ticular fancy  to  her  1  don't  know,  except  that  be  followed  the 
example  of  all  those,  whether  biped  or  quadruped,  who  came  near 
her.  In  this  lady's  lap  he  would  quietly  repose,  when  site  allowed 
him  to  take  this  liberty ;  but  the  little  rascal  very  frequently  took 
unfair  advantage  of  this  allowance,  by  quietly  munching  up  a 
portion  of  her  dress  when  not  closely  watched. 

This  tearing  propensity  was  nearly  bringing  vengeance  down  on 
bis  master's  hend,  and  his  own  at  the  same  time.  On  goisig  to 
Oxford  of  course  I  took  Jacko  with  mcj  his  presence  was  soon  as- 
certained by  the  sharp-sighted  rcgulatorof  fines  for  dogs,  and  many 
a  fine  1  paid  for  Jacko,  who  has  been  before  demonstrated  to  be  a 
dog  in  the  sight  of  railway  as  well  as  college  authorities.  Still, 
however,  I  left  him  in  my  room,  teaching  him  to  retire  into  his  in^j 
at  the  word  of  command,  when  any  suspicious  footsteps  approached. 
The  end  of  term  arrived,  and  with  it  the  day  of  examination,  com- 
monly called  collections,  to  be  dreaded  by  delinquentJj,  as  then  all 
the  evil  deeds  during  the  term  of  the  examinee  were  summoned 
up  by  the  tutor,  and  judgment  pronounced  by  greater  authorities. 
For  aome  dnys  previous  to  tliis  ordeaV  \  Via,A  ^cftnnX  \X\«.\.  \  ^wi»-^ 
iie  called  to  tnsk  for  harbour'ins  sucb  tiu  viucW'iv'iA  ^\\wfti^  «»  *■ 
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monkey,  and  therefore  redoubled  my  exertions ;  principiSW  bf 
taking  great  pains  to  make  a  very  careful  written  analysis  of  one 
of  the  tutor's  lectures  in  a  well-ruled  note-book.  So  that  w«ret&« 
monkey  mentioned^  the  note-book  might  by  chance  sare  roc  from 
prcsentntion  to  the  good-natured,  but  stern  interpreter  of  tiw  hm. 

The  viva  voce  examination  on  the  appointed  day  went  off  wfl; 
"Where  is  yournote-book,  air,"  was  the  question — woe  be  to  tfat 
man  who  has  no  note-book  on  such  an  occasion.  Off  I  vent  to 
fetch  it ;  on  opening  the  door  of  my  rooms,  oh,  horror,  it  vu 
torn  to  a  thousand  pieces. 

"  Jaoko,  we  are  both  ruined/'  I  exclaimed.  Jacko  did  nok  • 
to  mind  iu  the  least,  but  continued  his  work  of  destruction  ;  nola^ 
page  was  left  in  the  book,  the  diagrams  were  torn  into  shredi,  md 
even  the  paper  from  the  covers  had  not  resisted  his  relentlcA 
fi^^e^l.  The  perpetrator  of  all  this  simply  grinned  a  grin  of  de- 
light^  while  watching  me  pick  up  the  bits,  which  1  did  with  ■ 
trembling  hand  and  misgiving  heart.  1  had  not  even  ooora^  to 
Bcold  him  or  pitch  him  out  nf  the  window,  so  terrific  might  be  Ha 
consequences  of  the  deed  of  the  rascal  to  his  master.  Gatheriox 
up  the  scattered  relics  of  many  an  houT  of  weary  wTiting,  I  made  u 
decent  a  bundle  of  them  as  possible,  and  pale,  half  with  an^ 
against  Jacko,  half  with  fear  of  impending  consequences,  re-entered 
the  hall,  and  presented  them  to  the  expectant  tutors  who  won- 
dered what  had  kept  me  so  long  gone.  Still  more  did  the  good 
man  wonder  when  he  saw  such  a  note-book  presented  to  him.  la 
a  few  words,  1  explained  what  had  happened,  and  awaited  my 
doom  in  silence  ;  most  good-naturedly,  however,  he  examined  thit 
fragments,  more  particularly  the  diagrams,  (which,  by  the  by,  1  bad 
not  drawn  myself,  but  had  entrusted  to  the  clerer  hand  of  tW 
good-natured  lady  menricmed  above  as  taking  such  notice  of  Jacko,) 
and  said,  "  You  have  evidently  taken  much  pains  with  your  notes, 
sir,  you  may  go."  So  great  was  my  glee,  that  !  had  mercy  om 
Jacko,  and  did  not  shake  him  well,  the  greatest  punishment  I  cooU 
inflict  on  him,  but  merely  shut  him  up  in  his  bag,  and  for  thnt 
hours  bung  him  up  for  penance,  on  to  a  hnt-peg. 

ButaUsl 

"  Pallida  mors  Kqiin  piilsat  pede  pauperum  tabenias, 

Jacko  escaped  not ;  he  got  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  was  wrapped 
in  flannel,  and  placed  before  the  fire.  InvalldS  diet  was  ad* 
ministered,  but  in  vain, — he  died,  and  his  remains  were  sent  up  to 
Lon  don.  Not  wishing  to  lose  sight  of  him  altogether,  and  know- 
ing what  hideous  objects  stuffed  monkeys  generally  are,  I  made 
his  skin  into  a  mat  for  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  him  into  a 
skeleton.  The  black  beetles  on  this  occasion  had  their  revenge, 
for  placing  them  in  a  box  where  they  could  get  no  other  fooid, 
they  very  soon  cleaned  tlie  bones  of  their  enemy  and  derourcft 
— And  now. 

In  a  cabinet,  liigli  od  a  chi'If, 

lie  \\t%  as  a  mowMmcnv  i^W^  \o\\\msA^. 
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CAMPAIGNS  OF  TURKEY  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

Up  to  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  at  llic  cnmin  en  cement  of  ihe  IStli 
eentiirj',  Austria  was  the  foe  wliich  Turkey  ihreatcned,  or  which 
threatened  Turkey,  Hungary  being  the  baille-fieltl  belweeu  iheni. 
In  the  first  centuries  of  the  war  the  Ottomans  had  decidedly  tlie 
aupLTiorilv  from  the  numbers  which  they  brought  into  the  held, 
and  the  more  perfect  nature  nf  tlieir  iirtillcry,  provisionment,  and 
equipment.  Against  these  incontestable  advantages  the  Germans 
chiefly  resisted  by  opposing  fortresses  and  ca8tles  to  the  fury  of 
the  Turks;  the  latter,  never  flghting  in  winter,  and  seldom 
TOUsleriug  till  late  in  spring,  were  baulked  of  the  results  of  a 
whole  campaign  by  one  fortress,  wliich  oflcred  lengthened  re- 
Fi.stauec.  Latterly,  however,  llie  Germans,  and  especially  the 
Poles,  came  to  muster  in  greater  numbers  and  in  larger  armies. 
The  Turks  having  once  or  twice  menaced  Vienna,  alarmed  the 
powers  of  Europe  to  arm  to  its  rescue.  And  the  IGth  century  pro- 
duced in  Europe  increased  hardihood  and  experience  in  war,  and, 
at  the  same  time>  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  religious  zeal.  In 
the  17th  century  these  were  both  turned  against  the  Ottuuians,  and 
the  strength  derived  from  them  enabled  the  Germans  to  recover 
iheir  superiority,  and  to  drive  the  Turks  more  and  more  south 
of  the  Danube. 

This  was  rendered  more  easy  by  the  rise  of  Uussia  to  be  a 
power,  far  more  formidable  to  tlie  Turks  than  Poland  had  proved. 
Peter  the  Great  had  a  peculiar  policy  or  mania  which,  though  not 
founded  on  reason,  still  had  great  results.  Peter  imagined  that 
ihe  sea  was  the  field  of  empire,  and  that  a  coast  was  a  far  more 
valuable  acquircmonl  than  any  amount  of  inland  kingdom.  It 
va»  for  this  reason  that  he  turned  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
conquered  of  them  all  that  he  could,  and  proceeded  to  build  for- 
tresses and  ships,  in  every  spot  that  was,  or  promised  to  be,  a 
8ea-poil.  This  ambiliou  alarmed  the  Porte  even  more  than  ex- 
peditions by  land,  as  well  it  might,  since  the  ambition  of  Kussia 
to  grasp  all  the  northern  shoi-e  of  the  Black  Sen,  shut  out  the 
Sultan  from  his  valuable  allies,  the  Tartars,  Maifiommedans  of 
llie  same  wild  and  warlike  race  as  that  from  which  the  Turks 
lliemsL'lves  sprang. 

Peter,  discontented  with  the  Peace  of  Carhnvilz,  did  not  abandon 
ihe  augmentation  of  his  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  forlihed 
Azoph  and  Taganrog,  and  evidently  prepared  for  fresh  aggressions. 
The  Graud  Vizier  Ali  longed  to  avenge  and  repress  thesu  acts  by 
■war,  which  the  more  pacific  Sultan  opposed.  The  Grand  Vizier, 
however,  opened  comnmnications  with  Charles  the  Twelfth,  then 
intent  on  invading  Russia.  The  day  of  PuUowa  followed  (1709), 
and  Charles  was  soon  a  fugitive  on  Turkish  territory.  The  Sultan 
was  still  more  alarmed  at  this  new  triumph  of  Russia,  and  the 
Grand  Vizier  was  sacrificed  lo  ibe  iiii\wicua\Mift  ^A^twaa.   "^«s, 
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liowever,  was  not  avotdetl,  for  Russia  was  too  exultant  nftor  ihe 
dcft'iit  of  ils  nrcb-encmy  (^'hailcs  the  Twelfth.  The  Porlp,  there- 
fore, under  a  now  Grand  Vizier,  Baltadschi,  was  obliged  to  dtclaro 
war,  and  to  march  its  armies  norlhwnrd,  whilst  Pclcr,  determined 
to  be  himself  a  conqueror,  and  to  command  his  forces,  led  thetn  tu 
the  rencounter  of  the  Turkf^  Thu  army  of  the  Sultan  pas»ed  ibe 
Danube,  at  Tsaktchi,  \thilst  thof^  of  the  Czar  passed  iho  Pruth  ai 
Cecora.  He  soon  found  the  Turkish  army  in  front  of  hiio,  witk 
the  Tartars  behind,  to  cut  off  conintunicatiou  and  retreat.  Th* 
country  into  which  the  military  inexperience  of  Peter  had  brought 
him,  was  a  marsh,  from  wliich  there  was  uo  issue  but  bypaua|;a 
vrcll  known  and  guarded.  In  attempting  to  tight,  the  HuBftiut 
wore  worsted.  Tlie  details  are  too  well  known  by  the  popular  mr- 
ntivc  tif  Voltaire.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Peter,  at  no  very  dislM* 
time  after  his  defeat  of  Charles,  was  himself  caught,  still  more 
completely,  in  a  trap  by  the  Turks.  The  Czar  ga\o  liimself  np 
to  despair,  but  lie  was  roused  by  his  Empress  Callieriue,  who 
accompanied  him,  and  who,  with  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  ucri- 
iiecd  their  ornaments,  and  thus  made  up  a  large  sum.  whcrr- 
wiili  to  bribe  the  influential  officers  of  the  Sultan's  camp.  The 
Grand  ^'^izicr's  Kinja  got  200,000  rubles.  The  TarLarswcne  pn^ 
mised  a  yearly  trilnite,  but  the  Czar  was  obliged  to  surrcuder 
Azoph  and  his  conquests  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  the  price  of  fait 
being  allowed  to  return  to  Kus^ia  with  his  more  disgraced  thu 
discomfilcd  army.  Such  was  the  treaty  ur  convention  of  the 
Pnilh,  signed  in  the  month  of  July,  1711. 

It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  fur  Austria,  tliat  Russia  ansa 
forward  in  tlie  first  teu  or  twelve  years  of  the;  centur}*,  to  Avert  the 
altenlion  and  thu  amis  of  thu  'turks ;  fur  Austria,  during  that 
period,  was  menaced  with  oue  of  those  periodical  epochs  of  db- 
&ster,  wliich  have  always  come  to  try  her,  and  which  would  hat* 
destroyed  a  less  fortunate  or  vivacious  power.  In  this  year  Looi* 
the  Fuurteenlh  attacked  Austria  witli  his  armies,  and  she  was  otdj 
saved  from  destruction  by  the  genius  and  tlie  courage  of  Mfln> 
borough ;  whilst  at  tlie  same  time  an  insurrection,  very  like  that 
under  Kossuth  in  our  own  time,  nearly  tore  Hungary  from  the  Aos- 
trian  Kniperor,  Ratgotsky  being  ils  leader  in  that  day. 

During  the  last  war  with  Russia,  that  power  had  begun  lo  ex- 
ercise its  influence  over  the  Christian  rayalis  of  Turkey  to  nuka 
them  rise  against  the  Sultan.  The  Czar  ilieo  took  llic  Vladika  of 
Montenegro  into  his  pay  ;  who,  for  some  twenty  lliousntid  ducats 
aunnally,  was  always  ready  for  a  foray  on  the  Turks.  Ilie  I'acla 
of  Itostita  marched  forward  into  Montenegro,  mas&acred  and  ex- 
pelled the  inhabitants,  who  look  refuge  in  DoJniatia.  The  reader 
will  be  struck  by  the  similarity  of  these  events  to  tltoso  of  recent 
time.  The  Venetian  authorities  of  Dalmalia  sought  lo  protect  lb© 
Montenegrins,  and  tljc  cou&equcnce  was  that  the  grand  Vixicr,  Ali^ 
declared  war  against  Venice.  That  republic  had  no  longer  the 
large  armiet^,  nor  the  military  practice,  which  enabled  her  in  the 
last  century  to  conquer  the  Morea.  Ali  marched  southwards  into 
the  Morcui  and,  acting  in  con^uuction  with  bis  Hcets,  succeeded  in 
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CTpcIling  the  Venetians  from  all  their  conqnesls  on  the  mainUnrl ; 
and  thiiK,  as  he  thought,  extinguislied  the  last  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian races  in  the  suutli  of  the  Hellenic  peninMila. 

Had  the  Turks  been  wise,  or  Iiad  they  had  any  trarliiioiial 
policy,  the  experience  of  one  grand  Vizier  descending  to  another, 
ihey  would  have  remained  at  peace  with  Western  Europe,  end  ob- 
served the  treaty  of  Carloivitz,  conlentinj;  themselves  with  the 
Danube  af;  a  frontier,  and  directing  all  their  military  efforts  to  re- 
sist the  gri^wing  power  of  Russia.  Instead  of  thi?>,  Ali  undertook 
the  rcdnction  of  the  Greek  Christians  and  the  destmclion  of  tlie 
Venetian  sovereignty  in  the  Morea,  and  tliereby  aroused  the  fears 
and  eiiniilies  of  western  Europe,  just  as  the  late  Turkish  ininistry, 
by  its  onslaught  on  Montenegro,  nearly  incurred  a  war  with  Atift- 
tria.  1m  17lfl,  tlie  councils  of  Austria  were  directed  by  Prince 
Eugene,  and  lie  prnpuscd  thut  Auslria  should  ineJiale  between 
Venice  and  Tnrkey,  in  order  to  preserve  ihc  peace.  Tiie  proposal 
was  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Graud  Vizier,  and  Austria  thrn 
openly  allying  with  Venice,  war  belwccu  the  old  rivals  broke  out 
upon  the  Danube.  The  reasons  given  by  Prince  Eugene  for 
lakiug  part  with  Venice,  and  ri^^kiug  war  witli  Ttnkcy,  are  curious. 
The  Prince  says  that  the  Turks  would  get  the  better  of  the  Vene- 
tians, would  conquer  Corfu,  and  perhaps  more  of  their  territories 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  that  they  would  thus  have  facilities  for  pass- 
ing into  Ilaly,  in  the  troubled  affdrs  of  which  ihey  wonld  mingle. 
To  prevent  this,  Prince  Eugene  recommended  it  as  advisable  lo^ 
occupy  the  Turks  upon  the  Danube. 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  of  1710  that  the  Sultan  and  th& 
Emperor  marched  each  an  army  of  150.000  to  the  Danube  at  its 
junction  with  the  Save.  All  the  Geruian  powers  supported 
Austria  with  ample  conlingents.  The  tjlorious  campaigns  in  which 
Eugene  imd  fought  by  the  side  of  Marlborough,  and  in  which 
both  bad  won  such  experience  in  war,  as  well  as  so  many  victories 
over  the  French,  inspired  the  Germans  and  their  comtuaiiders 
with  a  high  sense  of  their  superiority  over  the  Turks.  And  one 
cause  of  the  war  was  their  determination  to  prove  and  to  show 
this,  so  as  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  pretensions  and 
amhilion  of  the  Ottoman. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  Eugene  left  Vienna.  He  fonnd  his 
array  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Turks  were  at  the 
ftame  time  on  the  soulh  bank  of  the  Save,  commanded  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Ali,  the  conqueror  of  the  Morea,  and,  by  hi.s  ambition  to 
conquer  Venice  or  its  Adriatic  territories,  the  provocalor  of  the 
war.  Holli  sides  were  anxiims  to  come  lo  blows.  The  Turks 
lost  no  time  in  passing  the  Save,  and  I'rincc  Eugene  forthwith 
crossed  the  Danube  to  Petcrwnradin.  There  were  old,  lines  or 
trenches  in  front  of  ihia  town  facing  the  Turks.  Behind  these 
Eugene  encamped. 

'I'liere  are  uo  battles  which  it  is  more  easy  to  study  than  those 
of  Prince  Eugene.  The  Imperiid  historiographer,  Dumont,  has 
written  circumstantial  accounts  of  them  under  the  eye  of  Priocc 
Eugene;  and  not  only  this,  but  prepared  cUatl*  *x\d  At-awvcvigt. *i*C. 
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the  actions,  with  which  he  procecHctl  to  the  Hague,  there  caunng 
tbcm  to  be  engraved  autl  publishetl.  The  b;atK»8  are  thu*,  faj 
nieant:  of  pencil  or  of  graver,  as  well  as  ])en,  put  vividly  hefore  w. 

"  As  the  Imperialists  lorlilied  tlicir  positions,  the  Turlts  bH- 
vanced  towards  them.  Thev  encamped  on  the  evening  of  tbe 
8id  of  September  at  a  league's  distance  of  the  Imperial  camp.asd 
instantly  commenced  opening  trendies  in  two  places,  and  dnw- 
ing  parallels.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Turks  to  make  approacba 
in  this  manner."  Another  military  writer  of  this  period  describa 
the  Tinkish  works  as  not  regidar  trenches,  but,  in  fact,  as  a  setict 
of  large  holes,  connected  by  shallow  paRsnf»es.  There  vn 
hundred  of  these  holes  in  front  of  the  Turks,  which,  althi 
they  were  of  great  advantage  in  protecting  their  advance,  bdi! 
allowing  tliem  to  fire  from  under  cover,  became  rcr_v  ctn1i*r> 
rassing  as  soon  as  the  fight  began,  and  especially  when  a  retreal 
became  necessary-  It  enabled  the  Turks,  however,  to  open  a 
heavy  fire  of  musqiietry  and  artilh-ry  upon  Kugcne's  camp,  and, 
in  fact,  the  Turks  thus  forced  him  lo  come  out  of  it  and  fight. 

The  two  armies  look  three  or  fnnr  h(tin-s  lo  range  tlicniselvn  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Imiierialisls  at  firet  occupied  the  line  of 
entrenchments  called  Capr;\rn,  to  which  Eugene  orderrd  no  work* 
or  eniivnchmcnts  tn  be  adOed.  He  placed  six  battalions  under 
Prince  Alexander  of  Wurlemberg  on  the  height  to  the  right,  kept 
twenty  battalions  in  reserve  in  ll:c  sceoud  line  of  enlrcncbmcnLs 
and  jdaccd  his  cavalry  on  tlie  left  in  a  hollow  protected  by  u  manb. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  Prince  was  so  to  protect  his  llauks,  that  the 
Turkish  cavalry  could  not  turn  ihcm,  or  attack,  as  was  their  wool, 
from  bfhiud,  or  from  aside. 

Of  the  150,000  men  of  tlie  Turks,  there  were  but  40,000  jum- 
saries,  and  30,(t00  spahis,  a  poor  colleclion  of  regular  troop*  lo 
what  the  Turkish  generals  were  wniu  to  collect.  The  rest  were 
Tartai-s,  Arnanls,  and  in"egnlnrs.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  not  all 
his  artillcr}'  brought  up  in  time,  and  these  lost  the  use  of  bis 
batteries  to  check  the  Imperialists.  He  also  comtnilted  the  fiiok 
of  placing  a  large  body  in  resen-e,  which  remaining  withtml  orden 
throughout  the  heat  of  the  action,  were  routed  without  baviog 
taken  any  part  in  it. 

l*rince  Alexander  of  Wnrtemberg  began  llie  action  by  an  impe- 
tuous advance  to  reach  and  take  the  b:Ulcr>*  in  from  of  hinu 
AVhilst  he  did  so  with  much  bravery  and  siicces*,  the  Imperialist 
line  was  ordered  lo  issue  from  the  enlrenehmenls.  To  ihcw 
there  were  but  eight  apertures  or  issues.  In  cmwding  nut  of 
them  some  disorder  ensuL-d.  Of  tliis  the  Turks  took  a'lvant*ge, 
nisliing  from  their  cnlrenchments,  or,  as  Dnuioiit  culls  them,  thfir 
holes,  and  falling  upon  the  Imperialists.  Tht'se  were  totally 
driven  back,  not  only  into  the  first,  but  the  sccund  line  of  en- 
ireucbmcnts,  and  many  bodies  of  the  Imperialists  were  cul  off. 
Amongst  olhers,  Count  Honneval  was  isolated  with  about  200. 
They  were  all  killed  save  twenty-five,  and  Bonneval  himself 
transfixed  with  a  lance,  but  he  managed  lo  crawl  away  to  the 
river.    This  success  of  the  Turks  was  ac'.iicvcd  principally  upon 
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the  right  of  the  German  infantr)-,  which  slill  sustained  ihe  attack 
in  the  second  line  of  entreucliments.  At  this  lime  Priucc  Eu<;cnc 
recalled  bis  cavalry  from  tiie  left,  to  charge  the  janissaries  in 
flank,  victorious  as  they  were,  between  the  two  lines  of  eotrench- 
znents.  This  was  executed  by  Count  PaKi.  And  the  janissaries 
were  so  brukrn  and  ridden  down  by  it,  tiiat  lliey  were  not  only 
obliged  to  abandon  their  first  advantages,  but  retire  behind  the 
lines  which  ihoy  liad  forced.  The  spahis,  or  Turkish  cavalry, 
tried  to  support  their  janissaries,  but  they  were  no  mulch  for  the 
heavy  Gemiau  Kcilcrs,  who  rode  them  down  and  demolished 
thcra  both  in  charge  and  in  single  combat.  Tlie  Turkish  infantry 
of  thai  day,  when  cliecked  or  beaten,  could  never  rally,  save  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear.  'I'hey  were  as  yet  ignorant  of 
Lhe  custom  of  the  European  soldiers  to  form  a  Rroup,  if  few,  or  a 
square,  if  many,  in  order  to  withstand  cavalry,  lake  lireathin^-liuie 
for  themselves,  or  cover  a  retreat.  When  worsted,  even  in  an 
advanced  attack,  the  Turks  could  but  run  in  di<jorder,  doing  erery- 
lliing,  as  Dumont  say;*,  eitlier  wilh  frenzied  audacity,  or  hopeless 
panic.  They  might  have  rallied  in  their  holes  or  trenches,  had 
the  Turks  Hun^  themselves  into  them  with  coolness  and  determi- 
nation. But  they,  for  the  most  part,  stumbled  into  them,  pell 
mell  with  the  ImpcrialisLs,  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was 
a  complete  rout.  The  Turks  abandoned  everj-lhing.  But  Eugene 
did  not  pursue  them.  He  feared  the  spahis  rallying  at  a  (Ustance. 
He  had  lost  8000  killed,  and  2000  wounded.  Tlie  Turks  left 
6000  dead.  The  Grand  \'izier,  when  he  saw  the  janissaries 
repulsed,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  2000  guards  to  charge  the 
Kellers.  But  Ins  Turks  wei^c  ridden  down,  and  the  Vizier 
received  two  severe  wounds,  of  which  he  died  ou  the  mon"ow  at 
Carluwitz.  Before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
captives,  the  Count  de  Brenner,  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  Turkish  arms  had  never  received  a  more  decisive  blow. 
They  showed  greater  bravery,  and  their  janissaries,  such  as  were 
of  them,  showed  themselves  better  soldiers,  at  least  in  attack, 
than  the  German  infantry,  even  after  the  late  wars  on  the  Rhine. 
But  the  Turks  had  not  enon-^h  of  regular  soldiers.  The  janis- 
saries lheuiselve><  knew  not  the  common  tactics  and  discipline  of 
retreat,  whilst  ihe  ligtit  Turkish  cavalry  had  fallen  into  decided 
ineUiciency.  .\bove  all,  the  Imperialists  had  the  fidvautage  in  an 
able  and  experienced  general,  which  was  totally  wiinting  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks. 

The  rest  of  the  campaign  of  171fl  was  occupied  by  the  siege  of 
Temcsvar,  which  Prince  Eugene  instantly  formed,  and  which  town 
the  Turks  most  gallanlly  defended,  and  ns  gallantly  made  repeated 
cHbrts  to  maintain.  Ou  one  of  ihese  occasions  more  men  were 
killed  on  bolh  sides  tluin  at  the  batlle  of  Pcterwaradin.  Both 
armies  were,  indeed,  indomitable  in  defence.  Though  the  Im- 
perialists made  breaches,  they  were  never  able  to  carry  thera  by 
assault,  or  drive  the  Turks  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Turks  never  succeeded  iu  cutting  their  way  through,  to  succoni' 
the  town  with  either  reiuforcemeuis  ot  ^xov*\i\»iVA.    \\.  ^^^-^  ■Csoa.'** 
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that  Temesvar  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  tbe  remainder  of  iSm 
garrison  was  allowed  to  retire  on  the  mosl  honourable  tcnm. 

The  following  year,  1717,  the  contendiuj;  partied  nad«  «uQ 
greater  efforls  than  before.  Prince  Eugene  was  able  to  bring  iala 
the  field  150,000  men,  and  the  Turks  uiu«lcred  an  equal  number; 
but  of  these  80,000  were  janissaries.  So  ample  and  careln]  v«R 
the  preparations  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  late  ere  tii«  Impa^ 
rialials,  and  very  late  before  the  Turks  took  the  fieW.  The  ol^td 
that  Prince  Eugene  proposed  to  himself,  wa*  no  less  than  Uk 
capture  of  Belgrade,  the  fortress  and  key  of  the  middle  DanidH> 
The  town,  every  one  knows,  is  situated  on  tbe  confiucnco  of  tin 
Danube  antl  the  Save.  U  was  wtli  forlifu'd  and  K^rrisone^l 
30,000  men,  tinder  an  able  general.  Nevcrlhelesj,  Prince  Enj^ 
passed  the  river,  and  established  his  army  in  line»,  extending  fi 
the  Save  to  the  Duiinbe,  and  thus  coniplctely  investing  the  to<rn 
on  the  land-f<ide.  He,  at  the  same  lime,  connected  his  army  with 
bis  own  bank  of  the  river,  by  means  of  two  bridges,  and,  tfaei 
posted,  he  commenced  ihe  siege. 

The  Turkish  army  <Iid  not  arrive  to  the  succour  of  Belgrade 
many  weeks  after  the  siei^e  bad  commenced,  and  wisely,  for 
although  the  ariillerj'  of  Mugenu  had  destroyed  many  of  the  forti- 
licalions  of  the  town,  still,  disease  thinned  his  own  ranks,  and  the 
fever  which  raged  at  lust  attacked  himself,  and  fdlcd  the  army 
with  apprehension  ihaltlicy  would  be  left  in  their  critical  )>o«ition 
witluml  a  leadt^r.  Vienna  was  in  consiernalion,  tbe  Court  at  the 
loot  of  the  altar,  praying  the  recovery  of  their  general.  Eugene  did 
recover,  but  his  army  had  diminished  to  W),OU0  men,  when  the 
Grand  Vizier  made  his  a]}pearance  on  the  heights  with  a  fresh  and 
numerous  army ;  with  those  before  him,  and  a  strongly  fortified 
lo\\u,  manned  by  30,(KX}  brave  Turks  behind  him,  there  were  few 
who  might  not  have  despaired  of  the  situation  of  tbe  Aostrian 
army.  All,  indeed,  did  der^pair  save  Prince  Eugene  bimM>If. 
3^ven  he,  had  he  not  had  so  many  laun  Is  which  he  feared  to  tar* 
nish,  might  have  been  templed  to  cross  his  bridge,  and  retreat, 
while  the  Turkish  batteries,  firing  down  upon  his  camp,  ciirried 
(iff  whole  flics,  and  spread  destruction  and  confusion  everywhere. 
Moreover,  the  Turks  followed  their  usual  plan  of  opening  trcnchee, 
and,  by  these  means  approaching  the  ImperiuIisLs*  camp,  throwing 
up  works  at  tlie  same  time,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  besieging  armj 
became  besieged  in  its  turn. 

It  WiLs  impnssiblc  for  the  Imperialists  to  support  this  long,  esnc- 
cially  as  the  Turkish  batteries  threatened  to  destroy  tbe  bridge 
over  the  Save,  and  as  tlieir  trenches  liad  come  within  pislolsbot 
of  tlic  Imperialist  ones.  On  the  Idlfa  of  August,  therefore* 
Eugene  made  preparations  for  marehiut];  forth,  and  attacking  tbe 
c:)emy  on  the  morrow.  Threc-funrlhs  of  the  army  were  to  movi?  in 
two  lines  against  the  Turkish  camp  and  batteries,  aud  one  o'doci 
io  llio  morning  was  fixed  upon  as  the  hoar. 

At  that  boar  the  Imperialists  moved  forth,  but  there  reigned  at 
the  moment  so  thick  a  fog,  tliat  it  was  imposMble,  even  irtlh 
ilghU,  to  disUnguisb  an>'\i\\\\^.     Co^ivA  Va\^,  'kV'^  \«.^  >3s»  rvjoS^ 
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with  liiB  cavalry,  won  fell  iiilo  the  foremost  treocbes  of  ihc  Turks. 
A  sally  from  hia  sLartled  men  loused  tbe  wliole  Turkish  line,  who 
ran  to  arms,  with  deafening  sliouls.  The  spahis,  or  Turkish 
cavalry  were  the  tirsl  t<i  gel  on  liorsebackp  aud  prepare  to  receive 
and  repel  the  Iinperialists,  Thcjanis^ries  then  formed,  and  there 
WAR  a  uutvtTsid  tnt'lee. 

When  li^Iit  caine  to  gleam  upon  llic  combatants,  and  the  smoke 
roUod  suddenly  away,  Prince  Eugcue  perceived  that  his  right  wing 
had  swept  away  all  obt;lacles  hcjore  it,  and  had  advanced  accord- 
ingly, wliilst  all  the  rest  of  the  line  had  diverged  to  the  left,  leaving 
an  open  gap,  into  whicli  the  janiiigaries  had  rushed.  Tlit*  Piincu 
called  up  iumiediately  the  second  Hue  to  repel  the  janisaaries,  aud 
restore  the  coniicclion  of  liitt  own  broken  ranks.  In  this  effort  the 
Prince  watt  hluiftelf  wounded,  and  rougldy  treated,  but  bis  rcKei-rc 
came  up  in  titne  Lo  save  him,  and  to  drive  hack  the  Turks.  Had 
the  Turktbh  general  been  pre»eul,  as  Eugene  was,  and  equally 
vigorous,  to  follow  up  the  advantage  gained  by  the  janisparies  in 
ihe  centre,  the  Turkh  would  im*c  won  the  battle.  But  iherc  was 
no  mind  or  hand  to  lead  or  direct  the  Ottomans  with  any  Kkill  or 
prudence.  Tliey  were  io  consequence  driven  from  the  field  aud 
totidly  routed.  They  lost  20,000  men,  amongst  whom  are  lo  be 
cotmled  about  d,UUO  wounded,  put  lo  the  nword  by  the  fury  of  Uie 
riclorK.  The  connequence  of  this  signal  victor}'  wait,  lir»t  the  «ur- 
ren<ler  of  Belgrade,  and  a  numerous  material  of  war.  I>e8tde* 
the  li»0  guns  left  by  the  Turks  on  Uiu  field,  no  less  than  G80  ycem 
captured  iu  Belgrade,  or  on  llie  laiul  uud  nver  iliel. 

Such  disasters  compelled  the  Cirand  \'izier  to  sue  for  peocCf 
and  uegoliations  were  o|)eucd  at  Pafi&arowilz  undcT  tlit:  me- 
diation of  England.  Wortley  Montague  at  jiret  went  out,  but 
Prince  Kugeue  disliked  him,  aud  the  duly  was  confided  to  others. 
Tlic  peace  was  signed  on  the  *21sl  of  July,  1718.  The  princi))al 
feature  of  the  Iruaty  of  Passaronitz  was  Austria's  preserving,  not 
only  lit'lgrade,  hut  u  large  shiire  of  Senia  adjoining  it,  as  well  as 
aume  of  U'aliaeliia,  and  even  Bosuia.  lu  tact,  .Austria  by  that 
treaty,  put  ber  foot  solidly  on  ttie  other  side  of  ti)e  Danube,  a 
position,  however^  which  it  required  a  geueral  like  Prince  Eugene 
lo  kcip. 

From  the  year  17IS  lo  1739,  llierc  elapsed  a  score  of  years  of 
peace  betweeu  Turkey  uud  its  great  European  rivals.  .\u:stna 
was  occupied  willi  the  ulfuii's  of  Spain,  Kussia  with  tho&o  of 
Poland.  Disgusted  by  Uie  iinrurUiuate,  and  almost  ludicroua 
rcaull  of  Peter  liie  Great's  awbitiou^i  projects  on  the  Black  Sea, 
his  successors  had  transfer!  eJ  their  attenliou  and  etTorts  to  make 
Russia  a  European  power,  and  St.  Petersburg,  tlie  great  Uus- 
aian  city,  abandouing  ilie  terrilories,  and  develnpnienl  of  the  empire 
Boulhwards.  Turkey,  on  its  side,  took  advantage  of  the  time  of 
respite,  to  turn  its  arms  again&t  Persia,  and  the  struggle  continued 
vith  varying  success,  aud  with  iiu  great  proiiL  to  eitlier,  betweeu 
Ibe  tiro  great  Mahommedan  powers  of  Asia. 

When  the  Empress  Anne  succeeded  to  the  throne,  she  and  her 
ministers  became  alunncd  al  the  iptos>yttVo^  \.\\t  V'iTVjfis^&vcsswwt 


a  marked  superiority  over  Persia,  and  of  the  Maliommediou 
paRsing  beyond  the  Caucasus,  and  by  means  of  the  Tartars  thmt- 
eninf^  the  independence  of  Uussia  itself-  Slie  therefore  «etzed 
the  opportunity  of  Turkey  beiut;  engaged  in  the  Persian  war  to 
attack  the  Tartars,  ami  she  tints  renewed  allogeiher  that  warlike 
policy  of  Peter  the  Great,  directed  towards  the  Black  Sea  rattier 
than  the  Ualtic. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  17S6,  the  Russian  army  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Munch,  assembled  to  the  number  of  o4,000 
men,  at   Zaritsinka,  near   the    course   of  the    Dnieper.     Munch 
followed  the  left  bank  oi  that  river,  until  he  readied  the  liars  of 
Perecop,  which  were  conRidered  impregURhle  by  tlie  Crim  Tartars. 
'lliesc   famous   Hues  consisted  of  a  deep    ditch,  with   wall   and 
rampart,  extending  across  the  isthmus,  and  defending  the  Crimea, 
as  a  similar  one  acros.s   the  isthmus   of  Corinlh    defended   llw 
Morea.     Although  1U0,0U0  Tartars  were  said  lo  have  gathered  lo 
tlio  defence  of  this  entrenchment,  Mtnich  with  his  much  )«mallcr 
force  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  it ;  and  he  came  up  on  the  28lh  of 
May,  whilst  the  Turkii  were  merely  hoisting  the  standard  of  war 
at  Constantinople.     They  nerer  were  in  lime  for  the  first  attacfca 
iu  u  spring  campaign.     Alunch  poured  with  his  army  iuto  tbe 
Criuu-a,  and  signalized  his  presence  by  the  most  ruthless  ravages. 
Ue  destroyed  everywhere  life  and  liabitalion,  destroyed  the  palac* 
and  ganlun  of  the  Moslem  king  at    Baydjeserai,  and  a   ma{^>- 
iiccnl  library  with  it.     His  lieutenants  took  at  the   sauio  lirao 
several  important  fortresses,  of  which  Azofl'  was  the  princijiaJ; 
and  then  Munch  ovacuated  the  Crimea,  which  he  was  nut  yet  in 
force  10  conquer  or  lo  keep.     Towards  tlie  close  of  the  year  iha 
Turks  were  allowed  to  take  their  revenge,  the  Tartar  chief  or 
Sultan  of  the  Crimea  being  cbaiigetj,  the  new  chief  led  his  armr 
iuto  the  Ukraine,  dufented  a  body  of  .1.000  Russiaus,  which  in 
vain  attempted  to  defend  it,  and  ravaged  the  province,  bringing  off 
30,000    slaves.     On    this   occasion    the  Turks  and  their  viziers 
did  everything  iu  their  power  to  conciliate  and  keep  peace  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Charles  the  Sixth.     But  tliat  prince,  won 
by  the  blandishments  of  Ru^siuf  and  desirous  of  claiming  for  him- 
self a  share  of  Turkey  to  compensate  his  losses  elsew  litre,  con- 
cluded the  lirst  serious  alliance  between  Austria  and  Ku^sia  for 
the  conquest  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  Oltoniau  Empire.     In  vain  did  ibo 
,  Austrian    ministers    remonstrate    with    their   sovereigu.      Prioca 
t£ugene,  who  could  alone  eflectually  do  this,  was  no  more.     As, 
"bowever,  there  was  a  place  and  persons  appointed  for  negolia- 
itions,  they  contimud.     Il  was,  however,  a  mere   farce,  for   tbe 
Bussiaus,  supported  by  the  .\ustrian  envoys  made  such  demanda 
as  caused  tlie  Turkisii  envoys  to  stare  with  stupor.     They  aakcd 
nothing  less  than  the  whole*  Crimea,  and  the  Konban,  Uic  entire 
land  of  the  Tartars ;  moreover,  the  suzereignty  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  free  passage  for  fleets  throughout  llic  Bofipbonta 
and  l^ardanelles.     "  Wlint  \ni\  n^k,"  replied  the  siuiple  Ottoman, 
**  is  BO  contrary  lo  treaties  and  to  oaths,  that  you  otl'end  the  injtmc- 
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tions  of  your  gospel,  and  the  principle  of  Grolius,  as  well  as  of 
common  justice.^ 

To  so  home  a  taunt  the  Anstro-Russian  had  nothing  to  reply, 
save  that  the  Turks  went  against  iheir  own  Koran  in  not  persist- 
ing lo  convert  Chriutiaus  by  the  sabre.  "  Tlie  text  of  the  Koran  " 
the  Turks  rejoined,  "was  applicable  solely  to  the  idolulor,  not  to 
the  followers  of  Christ  and  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  whose  de- 
mands for  peace,  on  lite  contrary,  the  Koran  enjoins  the  Turks  to 
receive  and  lo  accept.*'  Such  was  the  rcmurkablu  answer  uf  the 
Ottomans,  who  had  just  as  much  right  and  reason  on  their  side 
m  1637  against  HusMa  and  Austria,  as  they  have  in  1853. 

'Ilie  Austriaus  ha<l  afleniards  deep  reason  to  repent  their  having 
joined  Russia  in  these  ambitions  attempts  upon  Turkey.  For 
Kurope  had  no  longer  Prince  Eugene  lo  command  its  armies,  nor 
the  courage  nor  experience  of  the  officers  fonncd  by  Eugene  and 
Marlborough.  The  Court  of  Vienna,  itself  full  of  divisions  and 
weaknesses,  could  not  decide  between  different  generals,  but 
employed  two  or  three,  ull  jealous  of  each  other,  and  all  equally 
incapable.  They  commenced  their  campaigns  with  confidence 
and  arrogance,  one  marching  into  Ilosnia,  another  into  Servia,  a 
third  overrunning  Wallachia,  without  plan,  or  concert,  or  pru- 
dence. The  army  that  entered  Servia  proceeded  so  far  as  tt> 
capture  Nissa,  but  in  so  doing  it  left  the  fortress  of  Widdin 
behind  it,  on  wliieh  it  was  obliged  lo  turn ;  and  it  failed  to  lake 
Widdiu,  whilst  it  re-lost  Nissa.  Whilst  iwcnty  years  of  peace 
had  thus  deteriorated  the  Austrian  armies,  the  Turkish  troops  had 
gained  considerably  in  skill  and  discipline  under  the  instruction  of 
the  Count  De  Bonneva),  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  ia 
Turkey,  and  who  instructed  the  Turkisli  generals  in  their  first 
military-  tactics,  which  in  Eugene's  time  they  had  wanted. 

In  Bosnia  the  Prince  of  Hilribnrghanscn,  commanding  the 
Imperialists,  laid  siege  lo  Banyalouku,  but  the  Turkish  general 
I  raised  a  levee  en  masse  of  the  soldiers  of  the  country,  and  with 
these  completely  defeated  Hildbnrghansen.  Ahmed  KaprtuU 
Tecaplured  Nissa  about  the  snme  lime.  Gilani  was  beaten  in 
Wallachia.  And,  in  fact,  Uie  Turks  recovered  so  much  of  their 
old  superiority,  that  they  refused  all  proposals  of  peace  that  did 
not  include  the  restoration  of  Belgrade  by  the  Austrians,  and  of 
Azotf  by  llie  Kussians. 

Whilst  ihe  war  was  carried  on  in  this  uncertainty,  Field-Marshal 
Wallis,  with  about  CO, 000  men,  thought  that  it  was  time  to 
cnndate  some  of  the  great  feats  of  Eugene.  He  knew  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  was  marching  upon  Semcndra,  and  he  resolved  to 
attack  him.  This  he  managed  lo  do  with  his  cavalry  alone, 
the  infantry  not  having  come  up.  And  he  comniilted  the  fault 
the  very  week  after  that  he  had  declared  in  one  of  his  despatches 
to  Vienna,  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  ntlack  the  Turks  with 
cavalry  alone,  an  arm  in  which  they  had  Iwconic  so  superior. 
Tlie  balUe  took  place  ai  Kroska  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1730.  The 
cuirassiers  of  PalH  had  alone  i.'^sued  from  a  gorge,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Ottomans,  slaugUusteOi,  ot  ^vi«\i\k%0&\x\Mcv 
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their  comra<)cs,  who,  ia  a  nurow  dcfite,  could  not  preserre  order; 
llie  infarilry  came  up  afterwards,  fur  the  battle  laiUcd  fron  Bon- 
ing till  sunset  'I'be  Austrian^  were  driven  back  to  the  Dambe, 
leaviug  UOOO  dead  and  almost  an  many  wounded.  Five  of  iks 
Imperial  generals  were  slain.  Thus  on  ibe  field  of  Kro&ka,  lad 
in  the  prececting  campaign,  were  thrown  away  all  the  adr&nta^ 
and  superiority  won  for  the  Austrian  anus  by  Prince  Eugeu 
twenty  years  previous.  Peace  was  the  consequence  of  this  daci* 
sire  victory.  'Hie  I'realy  of  Belgrade  was  sigfued  soon  after 
between  Austria  and  the  Purte,  the  chief  condition  being  th$ 
restoration  to  Turkey  of  that  city,  as  well  as  all  tlie  lerritofies 
aouth  of  the  Danube,  given  up  at  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitx. 

Peace  was  at  the  &anic  time  concluded  with  Rusaia,  the  lalUr 
power  not  indeed  restoring  Azuff,  but  stipulating  to  destroy  ila 
furtificatiuus,  and  leave  its  territory  uncuUured  and  dcpopaUt?d 
Such  was  the  kind  uf  resu&citatiuu  achieved  by  the  arms  of  Um 
OttomaDS  fur  their  empire  towards  the  year  17-10. 


ST.  PETER'S  TO  ST.  JANUARIUS*. 

AVoKV  you  want  to  get  away  from  Rome,  of  coarse  every  bo^* 
else  wants  to  ^et  away  tuo  :  and  as  everybody  else  is  more  proridcnl 
and  decided  in  his  plans  than  you  are,  he  has  taken  lite  corMT 
place  of  the  coupee  of  the  Naples  diligence  at  least  a  foctni^ij^^ 
if  not  three  weeks,  before  you  think  of  enquiring.  ^^^1 

When  you  6nd  that  everybody  else  has  taken  all  the  place*  a 
the  diligence,  yuu  have  to  look  about  for  somebody  cue  iu  the 
same  predicament  u  itb  yourself,  with  whom  you  make  a  party,  wad 
hire  a  special  carriage.  My  lot  was  cast  with  Reginald,  (Jie  oofficfr- 
planter,  and  his  cou&in,  the  future  Lord-Ueu tenant  of  the  coonKy 

of ,     But  the  carriages  hold  four,  and  the  difficulty  was  to 

find  a  fourth  man  to  lighten  the  expense  uf  post-hors.es*  A  day 
or  two  before  we  had  to  start,  two  other  college  friends  arrived 
from  Florence,  on  their  way  to  Ceylon;  the  excellent  and  stout- 
hearted Joe  C ,  celebrated  for  shooting  Mexican  highwuy- 

men,  right  and  left,  and  the  hvcly  and  agreeable  author  of  Kamblcs 
and  Scrambles  in  North  and  South  .\merica.  We  were  now  fire^ 
and  had  to  fill  up  two  carriages.  Wc  entered  into  ni^otatttioM 
wittt  a  couple  of  Americans,  but  did  not  trade;  partly,  that  we  did 
not  much  like  their  looks,  and  partly  that  they  had  an  impresaioa 
we  someway  meant  to  take  tlicm  in.  Then  we  settled  wHli  U 
artist  and  his  coosumptive  brother,  who  broke  a  blood-vesaei 
the  night  before  we  had  to  start;  so  that  finally  we  went 
five  in  our  two  carriages.  There  was  less  economy  in  this  naa- 
■gement  than  could  have  been  wished,  but  then  there  was  all  the 
more  room  for  our  legs. 

Tlie  evening  WoTft, \  4wfeiN<\\i\  a.  ^ealNa&Si^WUmdthe 
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of  drawing  agreeable  society  up  a  great  many  pair  of  stairs, 
'which,  not  the  stairs,  but  t}ie  agreeable  society,  is  a  rare  article 
among;  the  heterogeneous  hole-ancl-t'orneriodjrin;;  house  scrambles 
of  British  hospitality  in  Rome.  Unfortunately  slie  Imd  not  one 
of  her  a;;refable  evfiiing  parties  thiil  evening,  and  slie  kintUy  took 
nie  tu  a  disagrecaljlc  one,  given  by  a  would-be  great  lady,  who 
had  taken  a  palace,  and  was  making  an  elaborate  effort  with  two 
bopeli'ss  daugliters.  One  of  these  was  sleek  and  stu]}id  ;  the 
other,  skinTiy  and  wriggling,  with  anxious  red  eyes.  Among  the 
British  youth  of  Rome,  they  went  by  the  names  of  the  ferret 
and  guinea-pi;;.  Mrs.  Gynnc  Goggleford  was  the  would-be 
I  great  lady  in  name;  and  wlien  we  entered  her  apaeious  and 
splendid  palace  drawing-room,  she  was  standing  ut  her  tea-table — 
I  should  rather  say,  sbe  was  ducking,  and  diWng,  and  writhing 
at  it  in  the  agony  of  graceful  tea~making.  As  we  came  in,  she 
thought  it  necessary'  to  inform  us  that  she  had  followed  her  lady- 
ship's example  in  making  her  own  tea,  instead  of  having  it  done  by 
her  servants,  hut  she  did  not  tell  us  why  she  had  not  sat  down  to 
do  it,  and  drawn  a  comfortable  circle  njund  the  table.  I  was  intro- 
duced witii  an  apology;  "  she  was  only  t'io  happy  to  receive  any  of 
her  ladyship's  guests.  She  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me 
too  at  Mr.  VVattlcchop's,  had  she  not?" 

The  company  stood  and  sat  about  uncomfortably,  and  seemed 
t(Ki  few  for  the  great  drawing-rotim ;  very  few  of  them  knew  each 
^othcr;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Mrs.  Gynnc  Goggleford  had  picked, 
and  culled,  and  scraped  up  the  waifs  and  strays  of  Rome,  without 
any  reference  to  how  they  might  be  amused  by  sitting  and  stand- 
ing about  in  her  drawing-room  fur  two  or  three  hours. 

But  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening,  was  the  culmination 
and  wind-up  of  tlic  etal)orate  cflbrt  this  worthy  lady  had  been 
making  with  her  hopeless  daughters,  during  the   Roman   season. 
The    subject  of  this  supernatural  struggle  was  the  ferret,  whose 
imnxious  pink  eye*  looked  still  moi-e  pink  and  anxious  on  the  now 
nrnpending  separation  from  the  much  cherished  object,  who  was  to 
depart  fnmi  Rome  on  the  morrow,  and  sny  farewell,  in  a  more  or 
less  promising  manner  this  very  evening.      The  Honourable  Mr. 
Softon  is  the  object.     He  is  the  heir-apparent  of  an  Irish  |>ecr — a 
■lender,  shnngling,  slack-backed,  unhappy  stripling  of  seventeen. 
^Hc  has  a  pink,  blue-eyed,  innocent  countenance,  a  head  of  wavy 
laxen  hair,  and  bis  upper  lip  is  adorned  by  a  delicate  fringe  of 
kmilk^white  down.     He  is  in  the  period  of  male  existence  which 
Uiorresponds  with  boarding-school  misshood,  and  is  travelling  with 
rhis  tutor,  between  school  and  college ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
perhaps,  between  apron-strings  and  college.     Poor  bov  1  the  gap- 
toothed  ogress,  and  her  pink-eyed  daughter  have  both  been  flatter- 
ing him,  and  making  love  to  him  desperately  fur  two  months. 
The  tutor  is  a  dry  man  in  spectacles,  who  has  been  wearing  out 
tiis  soul  and  body  on  churches  and  monuments  ;  and  in  the  inno- 
enceof  his  heart,  he  has  permitted  these  twu  disinterested  women 
Yto  comfort  the  intervals  of  his  penance.      His  male  acquaintances 
have  joked  him  about  it,  and  now  t\\al  \\c  \\*a  X»  ^vwwi.  wjNw&sR*' 
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the  toothless  affectionate  smiles  of  the  mother,  and  tlic  lan^tshms 
tenderness  of  her  mi)urnful  ferret,  as  they  bid  him  farewell  ma 
hope  he  may  soon  be  back  from  Naples,  he  looks  as  if  his  btck 
was  going  to  break  in  several  places,  and  his  loosely  hung  l<g» 
and  n-ings  to  drop  about  the  drawing-room  door.  However,  wc 
all  got  away  safely  at  last,  and  good  naturcdiy  congratubted 
poor  Sufton  on  his  conquest,  as  we  walked  along  the  lamp-tit 
Corso, 

I  now  went  home,  dressed  in  my  travelling  costume,  and  trvni- 
ported  my  effects  to  the  hotel  fn)m  which  our  party  were  to  start 
on  the  following  dawn ;  for  as  I  have  ati  objection  to  getting  up  ra 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  as  it  only  wanted  four  or  tive  howi 
to  the  time  of  departure,  1  preferred  not  to  go  to  bed  at  alL    I 
disposed  myself  to  sleep  on  a  sofa  of  their  drawing-room,  but  did 
not  sleep ;  on  the  contrary,  I  wore  away  the  hours  with  cigars  and 
brandy  and  water,  in  the  attempt  to  convert  an  iiilelligenC  Iwl 
sceptical  Irish  major  of  Indian  dragoons  to  Christianity,      He  vas   ^ 
not  to  start  on  the  raurrow,  but  beinc;  a  gentlemen  of  cosmopoli-  ■ 
tan  hours,  and  as  I  did  not  go  to  sleep,  and  the  brandy  bottle  held  ™ 
out  to  the  end,  he  was  good  enough  to  cheer  me  with  his  society 
during  the  silent  hours,  and  went  to  bed  when  we  set  off. 

Of  course  wc  did  not,  nor  could  be  expected  to  get  away  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  waiting,  for  unpunciual  post-horses,  and  impa- 
tience, and  British  oaths,  and  Italian  importunity.  At  length, 
however,  we  rumbled  out  of  the  moist  gray  labyrinth  of  rainy 
Kome,  passed  the  Colosseum  dim  in  showery  dawn,  and  crossed 
tlie  blank  and  desolate  Campagna,  scarred  with  ruin.  The 
weather  cleared  a  little  as  the  sun  Itxiked  over  the  luount^n- 
shoulder,  up  which  we  crept  to  Alba  Longa,  which  seems  rrry 
long  to  this  day,  and  has  pretty  peeps  of  the  lower  country,  and 
tiic  sea,  through  gaps  in  the  straggling  street.  1  saw  the  less  of 
:t  as  the  companion  who  had  fallen  to  my  share,  was  the  fatore 

Lord-lieutenant  of ,  who  had  pulled  out  a  very  small  pack  of 

cards  and  persuaded  me  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  whist,  and  we  were 
dealing  out  the  opposite  seat,  and  losing  our  cards  down  among  the 
straw,  as  wc  played  double  dummy  with  a  commentary  imder 
great  disadvantages.  ■ 

We  breakfasted  in  our  carriages  to  lose  no  time;  paid  like  T 
Engliblimen,  and  went  at  a  furious  pace  up  and  down  the  undu- 
lating road  nnmng  the  liilis — then  down  among  the  Pontine  pools 
and  canals  skirting  below  the  mountain-brows.  AtTcrracina,  we 
stopped  on  the  borders  uf  both  the  Papal  and  Mediterranean  iiea. 
There  were  some  impudent  and  mendicant  custom-house  otficers 
and  police,  and  a  picturesque  leaning  tower  of  rock  standing  fbr-j 
ward  out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff.  But,  above  all,  at  Tcrracina  there  | 
is  an  authoritatively  sclf-recomnicnding  wheel-greaser,  who  nssoresl 
travellers  that  there  is  some  inherent  quality  in  the  atmosphere  of  I 
Tcrracina  which  makes  it  necessary  that  all  carriages  passing] 
through  should  have  their  wheels  anointed,  whether  they  other-] 
wise  seem  to  want  it  or  not.  On  our  decUning  his  services, 
almost  lliTCiitcncd  oui  Yw^-i  -^  Wx  v:&  MA,'at<iA  Vwcv  ^■os.w  Vt  • 
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near  any  of  our  axles,  we  would  break  his  liead.  That  our 
wheels  had  four  naves  already,  and  five  was  more  than  enough. 
In  fine,  that  we  considered  hira  much  more  likely  to  purloin  the 
linch-pin,  than  do  our  vehicles  any  good.  By  pursuing  this 
course,  we  saved  half  a  dollar,  and  some  time,  and  obtained  some 
very  choice  specimens  of  Italian  execration. 

Our  road  now  lay  along  the  deep  blue  sea — li«;ht  blue  promon- 
taries  of  tlie  scalloped  coast,  looking  like  islands,  rose  before  us 
from  the  filmy  distance.  As  the  scenery  was  growing  more  and 
more  beautiful,  came  on  sunset  and  darkness.  A  little  after  night- 
fall wc  supped  at  Mola  di  Gaeta.  On,  through  the  dark  night 
which  was  passed  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  liundred  and  ninety- 
nine  jolts  to  each  single  wink  of  sleep.  Next  morning,  wc  drove 
through  the  long  streets  of  Capua,  and  soon  after  saw  the  twin 
peaks  of  Vesuvius. 

Naples  is  the  only  Italian  city  I  have  yet  seen  which  looks  like 
a  roelro]>olis.  All  the  rest  seem  like  over-grown  county  towns. 
Kvcn  the  Corso'a  stir  and  vivacity  during  the  carnival  and  holy 
week,  parrh  componere  maffna,  reminded  me  of  the  galvanic  ac- 
tivity in  Coney-street,  at  the  season  of  the  York  Hunt  ball.  All 
the  stir  is  made,  and  all  the  money  is  circulated  by  the  influx  of 
families  from  the  country.     But  Naples  is  really  alive. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  too.  Long  wide  streets,  and  lai^e  irregu- 
lar shaped  piazzas,  and  brand  new  palaces  and  mediaeval  dungeons, 
and  above  all,  St.  Elmo's  massive  citadel  fniwning  from  its  rock. 
Then  you  get  at  last  to  the  palace-crowded  rim  of  the  sea,  which, 
is  as  blue  and  shiny  as  could  possibly  he  expected,  even  of  the 
bay  of  Naples.  You  see  the  curving  shores,  which  lengthened 
suburbs  line  with  white  for  twenty  miles.  You  see  the  mountain 
ranges  rounding  to  the  horns  of  the  bay,  whose  points  are  broken 
oft,  and  form  two  sky-peaked  islands  called  Capri  and  Ischia. 

All  these  items,  having  hastily  swept  them  up  from  the  horizon, 
you  acknowledge  with  a  respectful  glance  or  two,  as  things  you 
Jiave  heard  about  all  your  life,  and  sometimes  wished  to  see,  but 
at  present  ytmr  principal  interest  and  anxiety  is,  to  see  where 
your  hotel  will  emerge  from  the  interminable  line  of  quays  along 
which  you  have  been  rapidly  rattling  for  some  time.  After  twenty- 
eight''  hours  incessant  jolting  and  dusting,  not  even  Naples,  with  all 
its  charms,  can  compete  with  a  warm  ^ath,  and  a  little  cfi/e  an  hi, 
I  spent  the  month  of  April  in  Naples.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
season,  but  there  were  still  a  few  dinners  and  evening  parties,  and 
balls,  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  ambassadors,  who  live  sumptuously 
and  entertain  hospitably.  Society  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  Rome. 
Handsome  palaces  full  of  gay  company,  talking  a  great  deal  of 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  French.  There  were  private  theatricals 
too,  in  which  the  actors  were  English  and  Neapolitan,  but  the. 
plays  they  acted  were  French.  We  rode  and  drove  about,  skirting 
the  winding  bays  beyond  the  promontory  of  Pausilippo.  We  saw 
Pozzuoli,  and  the  cavernous  prisons  and  cisterns  in  tlie  cliffs  of 
Baii,  where  Tiberias  kept  a  supply  of  state-prisoners  for  his 
amusement^  and  fresh  water  for  hii  uavv.    Vf  t\;tu\.\i,*^\a'^0»RfX"^ 
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convent  of  Camaldoli  on  perverse  donkeys,  and  saw  almost  ail  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  from  tlie  mountain -to  p.  whi(?h  these  heniut- 
munks  have  cliuseu  to  live  and  die  on.  Grey-bearded,  aocirat 
men,  rubcd  in  white,  wlio  have  vowed  away  their  lives  to  solttsfy 
confinement  and  perpetual  silence. 

The  friend  with  whom  I  Mas  staying,  an  invalid,  who  h»d  becb 
in  Naples  a  year  or  twn,  be^n  to  think  the  wentlier  was  f^ettini 
too  hot.  So  we  agreed  to  go  across  the  bay,  and  see  if  we  coau 
take  a  house  on  the  airy  heights  of  Capri. 

Punctuality  is  not  a  virtue  which  Duurishes  in  hot  cliraato. 
Tlie  Capri  steamer  sets  ofl'  ftt  the  inconveniently  earljr  hour  ui 
half-past  nine,  and  runs  alternate  days,  .\fter  being  half  an  hoar 
too  late,  two  or  three  times,  we  at  last  made  a  great  and  nieoKH 
rable  effort  on  the  morning  of  the  IStb  of  April,  and  were  just  in 
time  to  see  the  Iwat  go  off  without  ns. 

Feeling  that  we  had  done  our  uttermost,  and  that  Fortune  had 
put  our  destinies  in  her  dice-box,  with  the  intention  of  throirin; 
us,  somehow  or  another,  this  very  day,  we  enquired  whither  tltc 
otlier  little  steamboat  was  bound.  Our  boatmen,  who  had  nnlyjuiC 
recovered  their  breath  from  vocifcmting,  as  they  pulled  funuos]y 

vain  pursuit  of  the  now  distant  Capri  steamer,  replied  that  the 
[>ther  one  which  lay  smoking  tranquilly  by  the  rao/a,  would  aooa 
set  off  fur  Iscliia,  if  that  would  suit  our  excellencies  as  well. 

We  tossed  up  a  dollar  ;  heads — Ischia;  tails — Naples.  It  fell 
beads,  so  we  went  aboard.  But  now  we  found  we  should  have  to 
wait  two  hours.  So  we  made  a  bargain  with  our  little  boat  to 
row  us  over  to  Capri,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  distant.  When 
tlie  bargain  was  concluded,  and  a  bargain  with  Neapolitan  sailon 
is  not  made  in  a  moment^  clouds  begnn  to  gather  on  the  purple 
brow  of  Vesuvius.  My  friend''s  valet,  the  valiant  Roberto,  who 
had  been  a  tailor  previous  to  entering  service,  grew  very  pale, 
and  entreated  us  for  the  love  uf  the  Virgin  and  all  the  aaints,  not 
to  go  out  to  sea  in  a  cock-bout,  with  a  storm  coming  on.  1  liad 
no  idea  that  Kol>ert<rs  expostulations  would  have  any  weight ; 
but  my  friend  thought  it  did  not  look  unlike  rain.  It  would  take 
us  at  least  iivc  or  six  hours  to  cross  the  bay,  and  as  we  had  no 
great  coats  nor  umbrellas,  that  length  of  time  in  the  wet  would  not 
be  good  for  his  cough. 

Hiis  argument,  togetlier  with  the  possibility  nf  a  squall,  and 
Roberto's  terrors  being  taken  into  consideration,  we  gave  the 
1>oatmen  an  extra  carline  or  two.  \\'ent  ashore  and  drove  to  the 
railway  which  skirts  the  bay  round  to  Castellamare.  We  ran 
beneath  the  steep  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  girt  with  \-ineyarda  and 
sparkled  with  white  massarias— passed  the  stations  of  Porticti 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del  Annuuxiata,  and  came  to  Cas- 
tellamare,  which  is  to  modern  Naples  what  Pompeii  was  to  Par- 
thenopp,  the  fashionable  summer  Avatering  place. 

Here  we  were  attacked  by  a  Inibbub  of  competition  for  our 
patronage  between  vctturini,  corricoleri,  and  donkeymen.  The 
donkeys  carried  us  off,  and  away  we  went  at  a  canter  with  a  coupto 
of  screaming  urcbVws  auweOi  Vviu  vXeVa  Vw  wa  ^^•t.    OC  cQut« 
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this  could  not  last,  the  staple  pace  is  n  quick  walk,  during  which 
^the  boys  arc  able  to  recover  their  breath  after  intercalary  bursts  of 
I  galloping. 

The  road  is  beautiful.  A  ledge  high  up  above  the  sea, 
vinding  in  and  out  of  llie  inequalities  of  the  rocky  mountain-face 
in  wliich  it  is  cut.  Here  and  there  bridges  cross  deep  guLleys, 
where  torrents  leap  down  to  the  sea.  Above,  among  the  toppling 
rcrags,  were  men  quarrying  stone  for  the  road.  It  did  not  seem  a 
Terr  safe  arrangement  either  for  the  workmen  or  wayfarer,  A 
little  further  we  overtook  an  old  woman  vociferating  loudly  as  she 
tottered  along  between  two  people  who  were  supporting  her.  We 
thought  at  first  ^he  was  drunk,  and  then  that  she  was  mad.  She 
kept  crying,  "O  figlio  mio,  O  figlio  mio,  Tanno  portato  via." 
We  asked  what  was  the  matter  and  were  told  that  her  son  had 
been  working  at  the  quarries,  and  a  stone  had  rolled  down  upon 
him  and  killed  him,  and  lliat  thepovera  vecchiarclla  was  "ghiut  in 
pazxia"  (gone  into  folly)  for  grief.  We  were  debating  nhether 
money,  the  usual  anodyne  which  the  rich  apply  indiscriminately 
to  all  distresses  of  the  poor,  was  the  proper  specific  for  the  poor 
old  woman  ;  but  the  donkey  boys,  having  taken  breath  and  [)os- 
sessed  themselves  of  all  the  particulars,  left  no  time  for  our  hene- 
vnlcnt  intentions  to  reach  maturity.  The  whirlwind  of  shrieks 
and  blows  arose  behind  us,  and  we  were  driven  along  before  it  at 
full  gallop. 

The  gallop  of  a  donkey  is  not  pleasant  to  anybody,  but  the 
principal  sutierer  was  the  unfortunate  tailor  wlio  had  never  ridden 
before,  and  who,  to  add  to  his  grievances,  had  his  master's  little 
valise,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  even  of  greatest  torture,  he 
persisted  in  hugging  closely  to  his  bosom,  as  if  it  had  been  his  only 
child.  In  spite  of  all  his  troubles  Roberto  kept  up  his  spirits 
wonderfully.  He  had  never  been  out  o(  Naples  before,  and  he 
was  only  going  through  the  prefatory  trials  and  hardships  towards 
arriving  at  the  dignities  of  a  travelled  man. 

Turning  the  corner  cf  a  headland  Capri  lay  before  us  about 
eight  or  ten  miles  off".  We  were  getting  nearer  our  destination, 
tliougU  in  a  very  roundabout  way,  as  anybody  mav  perceive  by 
looking  at  the  map,  SoiTento  now  lay  at  our  feet,  scattered  among 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  tigs  and  olives,  aud  orange-groves,  on  a 
sloping  platform,  broken  off  abruptly  by  a  perpendicular  cliff-edge 
towards  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by  craggy  peaks  behind.  The 
cliff-edge  is  lined  with  houses,  which  seem  to  overhang  the  pre- 
ci|)ice.  One  of  them  ia  said  to  be  the  house  of  Tasso,  Cavern 
staircases  arc  cut  down  through  the  cliff  to  the  sea. 

Here  we  took  a  little  boat  with  a  pair  of  oars,  and  crept  leisurely 
aslant  the  ctilm  blue  strait  which  divides  Capri  from  the  main- 
land. The  island  rises  towanis  this  end  in  a  precipitous  wall  of 
rock  about  a  thousand  feet,  ITie  headland  is  topped  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Villa  Jovis,  the  favourite  palace  of  Tiberius  ;  and  down  this 
prccii>ice  he  used  to  throw  his  criminals  when  lie  was  tired  of 
torturing  them.  Hard  by  is  the  broken  horn  of  an  ancient  light- 
house, which  was  struck  with  lightning  a  few  da^s  lw.<ux<.  t^Nb 
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tyrant's  death.  We  passed  close  by  tlic  foot  of  tliis  lofty  \ 
whose  jagged  peaks  wreathed  in  purple  lights  soared  dizzily  in  tbc 
goldeu  atmosphere  of  sunset.  Ripples,  deep  blue  and  bronse 
[coloured,  lapped  in  the  time-worn  water-mark  of  the  bases,  which 
tjeins;  filled  with  scarlet  sea-anemones,  that  rise  and  fall  with  the 
washing  of  the  waves,  look  as  if  the  long  cicatrised  line  stilt  bkd 
like  a  fresh  wound — so  sayo  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect;  and  if  the  Mediterranean  was  a  ver\'  stortny 
and  truculent  sea,  which  habitually  showed  a  plauKtble  intentim 
of  battering  down,  or  washing  away  the  island  of  Capri  from  its 
somewhat  hopelessly  solid  foundations,  the  Improvisatorc's  aieto- 
phor  would  have  been  more  poetically  complete.  Let  us  say  the 
rude  rock  bases  have  formed  a  line  of  crimson  lips  to  kisstfas 
bright  and  gentle  waters  which  embrace  them  fur  ever,  tidetestand 
unchanged.  This  is  rather  Darwinical,  and  does  not  give  so  vivid 
an  idea. 

VVe  skirted  along  beneath  the  crags,  and  landed,  soon  after 
Bunsct,  in  a  little  bay,  whose  pebbly  strand  is  lined  with  nynnd- 
'  topped  fisliermen's  houses.  A  staircase-road  led  us  up  to  a  Moor- 
ish looking  little  town  perched  on  the  ridge  of  the  island,  when 
it  sags  in  a  catenary  curve,  between  its  loftier  ends,  and  is  not 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  We  found  s 
rude  and  primitive  but  not  uncomfortable  inn,  where  wc  supped  on 
excellent  fried  shrimps  and  salad.  After  supper  a  I>and  of  ruttic 
beauties  appeared,  and  danced  the  tarantella,  a  barbarous  inxalar 
dance,  to  an  equally  wild  and  barbarous  measure  on  the  tanibourio^ 
which  serves  also  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  musician,  who  slugs, 
a  ballad  of  interminable  length,  detailing  the  possessions  and  ac- 
complishments of  one  Ciceronella,  a  lady  whose  bi(^^phy  has  not 
readied  the  present  age  in  authentic  prose. 

Next  morning  from  the  top  of  tlie  housa  we  made  more  acco- 
ratc  acquaintance  with  the  general  features  of  Capri.  The  town 
of  Capri  stands  on  a  sort  of  saddle  in  the  sunken  ridge  between 
the  higher  ends.  Towards  the  mainland  it  rises  with  castellated 
mounts  and  scarped  ridges  to  the  Villa  Jovis.  On  the  other  hand 
o  steep  wall  of  precipice,  accessible  only  by  a  zigwig  ladder  cut  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  falls  away  from  the  Uifty  table-land  of  Ana 
Capri.  All  about  the  curious  round-topped  houses,  with  deep* 
arched  balconies,  are  picturesquely  grouped  among  the  heights 
and  hollows  of  the  uneven  rock-ridge.  The  garden  of  the  inn  ts 
full  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  boasts  one  fine  palm-tree,  which 
does  great  service  in  the  foregrounds  of  the  numerous  artists  vbo 
frequent  the  cstablishmcnL 

\Vc  had  passed  over  the  Snddte-back  in  coming  to  the  inn,  and 
this  morning  we  looked  out  upon  the  southern  sea,  unbroken  by 
any  outlines  of  land,  stretching  away  towards  Africa.  Three 
quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  narrow  lanes,  whicli  wind  among 
bowery  vineyards,  brought  us  to  a  point  of  rock  with  the  remains 
of  a  ruined  tower  called  La  Tragara.  On  our  way  we  saw  the 
long  row  of  blocked-up  arches  called  the  Cento  Cainarella«  which 
fiome  antic^uaries  conavdet  to  be  the  foundations  of  a  great  toad 
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(apparently  leading  from  nowhere  to  nowhere  else),  and  others  a 
college  fiir  the  education  of  Tiberius's  harem.  Why  they  should 
hnvc  been  instructed  in  these  unpleasant  little  cells  does  not  ap- 
pcar,  except  that  formx  is  Latin  for  a  vault,  which  is  only  aphiio- 
logical  reason. 

From  the  Tragara  can  be  seen  the  features  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  which  is  more  abrupt  and  precipitous  than  the 
northern,  which  we  passed  beneath  last  night.  There  is,  however, 
one  small  breach,  down  to  wliich  there  is  access  by  a  very  steep 
road.  This  piccoUt  marina  was  once  the  principal  port  of  the 
island ;  and  by  that  shapeless  black  masK  of  grouted  masonrr, 
so  wave-worn  as  to  look  like  natural  rock,  rode  tlie  galleys  of 
Augustus. 

The  principal  attraction  and  main  wonder  of  Capri  is  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  Azurra,  or  Blue  Grotto.  It  is  on  the  north  side, 
and  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  We  took  a  httlc 
boat  at  the  Grande  Marina  (where  we  first  landed),  and  skirted 
along  beneath  the  rocky  wall  of  cliff  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
In  many  places  along  the  water-line  there  are  low  cavern  mouths, 
vhere  the  heaving  swell,  compressing  the  air  within  the  carcm, 
blows  out  great  spouts  of  spray  with  a  bellowing  noise.  These 
liille  semi-su1>marine  bottle-necked  caves  can  of  course  only  be 
entered  by  diving,  and  nobody  enters  them,  I  suppose,  for  divers 
reasons. 

But  the  largest  of  them,  which,  in  a  heavTi'  sea,  blows  and  bel- 
lows like  fifty  whales  and  waterspouts,  when  the  sea  is  calm  leaves 
room  for  a  little  boat  to  pass  into  its  narrow  jaws.  To  give  you  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  shape  and  situation,  figure  to  yourself  a  soda- 
water  bottle,  built  into  the  wall  of  a  tank  horizontally,  so  that  the 
water-level  half  filled  both  the  neck  and  belly  of  the  bottle.  Half 
a  small  hazel  nut-shell,  manned  with  ants,  floating  into  the  semi- 
circular aperture,  will  about  represent  the  conditions  and  propor- 
tions of  a  small  boatload  of  travellers  entering  the  blue  grotto. 
The  neck  of  the  cavern  is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Ilie  belly 
of  the  bottle  is  about  eighty  yards  in  length,  and  forty  yards  in 
diameter. 

Now  you  have  a  general  skeleton  idea  on  which  to  feed  and 
patch  tlie  particulars  of  my  visit  to  the  grotto  Azurra.  We  are 
ap]>roacbing  the  end  of  the  island,  and  the  cliffs  above  us  are 
growing  lower.  Close  beneath  a  small  battery,  where  the  French 
efTected  a  landing,  when  they  took  the  island  from  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  of  unfortunate  insular  memory,  is  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
just  big  enough  for  our  little  boat  to  shoot  in  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  But  there  is  a  sliglit  swell,  and  the 
water  heaves  up  and  down  a  foot  or  so  in  the  dark  jaws.  Our 
party  crouch  down,  and  make  themselves  as  small  as  possible  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  boatmen  stand  holding  on  hy  the 
jagged  teeth  which  project  from  the  cavern-mouth,  waiting  for  a 
favourable  sink  of  water  to  pull  the  boat  in  through  the  black 
thrrint.  It  is  a  ticklish  job;  for  if  the  boat  hitches  against  the 
ragged  sides,  and  the  succeeding  swell  crushes  \t  u^  h(\V.V\  \K.\viQ\<c 
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hydraulic  pressure  against  liie  tunnel  roof,  it  will  be  redvoedta 
little  belter  tlian  a  slsapeless,  wooden,  crusted,  unbaked  liiiiln 
pie.     The  water  sinks — now  for  it !  in  we  go. 

The  boatmen  were  lallicr  ner>'ous  in  their  Hurry,  snd  tbe  biMt 
did  hitch :  before  she  could  be  ^ot  in  motion  again  the  swell  eamt. 
Luckily  for  us  nul  a  very  great  awell,  which  only  sqaecx«d  u 
enough  to  break  a  thule-pin  on  one  sideband  bruise  the  ed^oftltf 
buat  on  the  other.  The  next  niument  wu  were  tlirougb,  maclt 
more  frightened  than  hurt :  the  dim,  hollow  roof  rose  al>oTc  n: 
on  infernal  lake  which  seemed  liglited  from  below  by  blue  coU 
jihurous  fires  spread  around  us  ;  tiukes  and  spnrks  of  blue  fice 
leapt  from  cacli  stroke  uf  the  oar  as  we  moved  along  towardf  tike 
unseen  extremity  uf  this  Stygian  pooL  The  air  is  dftrk»  and 
shadowy  vaults  above  seem  only  lit  by  flickering  reflections 
the  ripples  of  the  self-luniinous  wnier,  which  meets  the  bUek  waBi 
of  the  grotto  with  a  clear  sheet  of  roost  brilliant  azare;  that  is  to 
say  there  is  no  reflection  in  the  water  of  the  dark  rock  abore  it. 

On  what  principle  of  refraction,  I  am  not  physl-  '         ■  etMmgii 
'lo  bay,  the  water  holdu  mure  lit;hL  thnn  the  air,  i.  -UeKU 

as  much  of  the  aperture  above  as  under  water.  Vou  may 
vincc  yourself  of  this  at  once  by  turning  up  your  <)hirt-«le 
»nd  plunging  your  arm.  Above  the  surfece  of  the  water  llic  Bedi 
seems  nearly  black;  beneath  it  is  of  a  shining,  silvery  whitenes*. 
Some  of  us  undressed  and  bathed.  The  eUfect  of  the  naked  6^rti 
in  tiie  water  was  very  curious  ;  shining  bodies  of  silver,  joined  (o 
black  faces  above  water,  swimmins;  about  in  liquid  blue  6re,  or 
standing  on  a  ledge  of  niek,  where  the  water  was  shallow,  nothing 
was  conspicuous  but  a  pair  of  very  bright  le?js,  eontinued  only  by 
«  dim  giiost  of  a  body  in  shadowy  outline.  liT  anybody  spoke,  the 
whole  vast  vault  resounded  with  hollow  echoe*.  When  we  hid 
swum  all  about  the  cavern,  and  taken  headers  from  a  platform  of 
rock,  where  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  rude,  natnrnl  column,  wb 
departed.  I,  for  my  part,  did  not  venture  to  gn  out  a^iin  in  tht 
boat  after  my  experience  on  entering,  so  I  swam  tlirough  the 
perilous  throat  into  the  bright  sunbt  sea  outside ;  the  pwutage 
being  quite  large  enough  fur  me,  though  it  was  rather  too  smsU  to 
be  comfortable  for  the  boat.  [  am  enabled  to  contradict  autho- 
ritatively a  statement  of  Andersen's  with  respect  to  this  opening 
.  He  allirms,  that,  though  the  space  above  water  is  so  small,  the 
luouth  of  the  cave  extends  down  to  an  immense  depth  under 
voter.  And  from  thoRc  unsound  and  unsounded  premises  he  d** 
•duces,  that,  as  the  main  proportion  of  light  enters  through  the  bhie 
water,  the  hght  in  the  cave  is  all  tinged  with  blue.  I  might  have 
been  inclined  to  agree  with  this  plausible  statement,  if  I  had  not 
cut  my  toe  on  the  sharp  bottom  of  the  throat  in  swimming  ouL 
I  have  frequently  sivuin  in  and  out  of  the  cave  since,  and  t*nn  »tate 
advisedly  that  there  is  just  about  as  much  of  the  hole  Bbo\*e  as 
under  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  blue  light  is  to  be  accounted  fur 
fcy  tlie  water's  refractive  tenacitj'  of  light.  Tlie  white  light  which 
eomcK  in  through  the  little  space  above  water,  is  soon  last  in  the 
immciisity  of  the  dwk  vault,  but  U\a.t  v.tivclv  conies  iu  tlirou^b  the 
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water  seems  to  diffose  and  dissolve  itself  equally  througliout  the 
viiole  water  u(  the  cave,  so  that  wiiere  the  air  would  be  quite 
^ .  <lurk,  it  titkes  a  feeble  liglit  from  the  water  wliosc  colour  it  retuns. 
After  dinner,  we  walked  up  to  the  English  gun,  which  stands  or 
rather  lies  on  one  elbow  on  h  little  isulalcd  battery  in  the  southern 
cliff,  where  it  rises  perpendicularly  tu  the  ruin-topped  eminence  of 
CastigUone.  The  path  slants  up  the  Sank  of  the  hill,  and  a  little 
below  the  castellated  crng  turns  to  the  right,  round  upoo  a  ledge 
on  the  face  of  the  precipice.  This  ledge  shortly  leads  to  a  little 
round  platform,  where  lies  a  single  dismounted  tliirty*ttvo  pounder. 
The  back  of  this  rusty  veteran  is  embossed  with  a  G.  R.  cypher 
twined  round  an  anchor,  and  surmounted  by  the  British  crown. 
On  the  truncated  arm  end  (whicli  this  fuUen  hero  lifts  as  if  to 
protest  i^ainst  such  unwarrantable  detention  of  a  British  subject), 
is  tlic  date  17^1'  It  was  lost  when  the  French  took  Capri  from 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  destiny  somewhat 
ialand- be  witched,  like  that  of  Sancho  Panza. 

Kow  here  is  a  brilliant  o]>portunity  for  writing  a  truly  Britiah 
sonnet  upon  this  lost  gun,  over  which  we  ought  to  rnourii  more 
than  we  rejoice  over  all  the  other  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety^nine  thirty-two-pounders  which  Britain  possesses  else- 
where. A  proudly  rei;rctful  sonnet,  or  a  patriotically  iiidignant 
somiet,  or  a  philosophically  moralising  sonnet. 

**  DishonriuN>d  iron  !  witen  thou  left'st  the  loam 

Wlifrtfin  thy  molieii  arc  took  mAriJAl  ftliApe, 

To  boU  huge  shot  or  belch  th«  rallliug  grape. 

Didst  thou  e'er  deem  ihut  siicli  disgraceful  di>om 

Should  fill  vith  bittprncjis  thy  honrycotnbV 

Bring  me  a  Dritith  baimn*  bound  witli  crape. 

Thy  onked  Ghame  in  durenc  death  co  drape — 

Or  let  me  launch  thee  down  iaio  the  foam  1 

Within  a  siinglL'  (uce  o*'lhijt  drpdd  v^rgp, 

Wliich  beplItMi  aVr  iu  billow. henteti  base! 

Poor  guu  !   I  fear  we  cannot  go  the  pact- ; 

In  vain  my  feeble  arm  thy  course  would  urge, 

Tillii^  lliee  o'er  the  brink,  that  thy  disgrace 

Might  sleep  bcaeaih  Briumiiia's  subject  surge." 

Tiie  precipice  falls  away  from  our  little  round  platform  aboat 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  i'cct  into  tlie  sea,  which  is  fuatny-f ringed, 
,and  mottled  as  to  its  translucent  borders  witli  broad  patches  of 
bright  azure  and  dark  blue,  and  bronzy  green,  varying  with  the 
depth,  and  absence  or  preHcncc  of  sea-weed  at  tlic  boLlom. 

The  town  itself  is  out  of  si-^ht,  behind  the  turn  of  the  ledge; 
hut  Vfe  can  sec  the  great  round  hollow  lap  of  tlie  island's  suutlicrn 
aspect,  which  is  scooj)ed  out  below  this  side  of  the  town — not 
like  the  other  side  which  slopes  down  to  the  beach,  but  growing 
level  towards  the  edge  of  the  clitF.  It  looks  as  if  some  giant  of 
tlie  prime,  wading  from  Naples  to  Sicily  had  sat  down  here  and 
loft  an  honorary  mark  of  hix  sedulous  condescension  moulded  in 
the  plastic  niati'triaU  of  yet  unhardcned  nature. 

Forming  a  »ort  of  centre  to  what  this  hollow  would  be  {if  about 
a  third  of  the  circle  were  not  cot  off  with  a  precipitous  cMff)^ 
stands  the  picturesquely  ruinous  huddle  oi  a.w  uV^  C-mVVuwmx  ostv.- 
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w'^ent — a  small  town  in  itself,  clustered  round  the  loftier  cTiurch  tad 
tlie  broad,  arched  and  cloistered  quadrangle,  now  green  with  n-aviag 
vheat — the  whole  encompassed  by  a  high-walled  preciuct  of  gar- 
den ground. 

From  this  sort  of  three-quarters  punch-bowl,  slopes  up  tovird* 
the  eastern  head  of  the  island,  a  long  olived  and  vineyarded  aiul 
dwelling-sprinkled  black,  crowned  by  the  frowning  archhrowf  of 
the  Villa  Jovis, 

Towards  this  point  the  line  of  precipitous  coast  recedes  apwards 
in  zigzag  perspective,  seen  betwixt  the  nearer  headlands  of  the 
fortioo  di  San  Michele  on  the  north,  and  the  telegraph -topped 
Tuoro  Grande  on  the  south  side.  Continuing  the  spine  of  tbe 
zigzag  clift"  edges  (which  break  otF  abruptly  at  the  brow  of  Tuoro 
Grande)  at  a  much  lower  level,  the  huge,  isolated  fangs  of  rock, 
called  the  Fariglioni,  pierce  up  out  of  tlie  deep  blue  sea. 

All  this,  you  understand,  is  looking  towards  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island  which  points  towards  the  mainland ;  indeed  you  may 
see  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain  somewhere  behind  Almal6,  lifting 
itself  just  above  the  outline  of  the  Villa  Jovis.  Now  you  musl 
please  to  turn  yourself  round,  if  you  have  patience  (and  room  to 
do  so  in  that  metaphorical  point  of  space — your  mind's  evc)i  and 
look  westward. 

Look  down  first.  There  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice  is  the  little 
bay  of  the  piccola  marina,  with  the  mole  of  Augustus  ;  and  ahore 
the  piccola  marina  is  a  terraced  steep,  and  above  the  temurcd 
steep,  a  corner  of  the  unscalable  rock-wall  which  divides  Capri 
from  the  highlands  of  Anacapri.  In  that  angle  of  the  rock-wall  a 
a  vast  cave,  from  whose  roof  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  floor),  you  may  see  great  pointed  stalactites,  which 
they  say — though  on  what  authority  I  know  not — were  formed  oa 
the  roof  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  and  that  they  are  of  a  bilo- 
minous  quality.  At  any  rate  it  is  popularly  called  the  ctve  of 
sacritices. 

Again,  above  this  corner  of  the  rock-wall,  you  see  a  low  angfd 

of  the  plateau  land  of  Auacaprt ;  set  on  which,  and  looking  as  if 

it  would  certainly  slip  away  to  perdition,  is  perched  a  hermitage. 

Still    higher   towers   the    Monte    Solar — a   rugged   mass,  whose 

shoulders  are  crossed  with  slanting  belts  of  cloud  ;  and  that  is  the 

liighest  point  of  the  island.    We  turned  our  comer  and  descended 

through    the  olive   terraces    tliat   overhung   the   quaint   Oriental 

^clusters  of  Capri,  beyond  whose  roof-set  rim  extended  the  broad, 

rWue  hay  of  Naples,  with  dim  Vesuvius  and  his  wreaths  of  steam 

>stuisct-tinged,  crowning  the  hazy  distance. 

A  little  Ijcfore  sunset,  we  sat  on  the  stone-benches  outside  tbe 
gates  of  the  little  city,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze  and  the 
beautiful  view.  A  long  file  of  dark-haired  maidens,  with  Greek 
features  and  graceful  forms  erect,  and  heavy  baskets  of  lime,  came 
winding  up  a  steep  and  narrow  jmth  from  the  kilns  below.  Many 
of  them  might  have  stood  in  marble  for  very  respectable  Cariatides 
without  further  embellishment  One  of  them,  a  slender  delicale- 
Jooking  girl  of  eig^iteen,  wKvVxw^NiewiNXSAA'ww!'^  tWW  hair,  set 
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'  down  her  basket  on  the  portcuHis,  nnd  leant  against  the  vall  of 
the  gateway  to  take  breath.  The  heavy  basket,  indeed,  which 
contained  about  a  hundredweight  of  hmc,  seemed  quite  enough 
to  account  for  the  exhaustion  of  so  sliglit  a  frame.  The  picturesque 
grace  of  her  attitude  caught  our  attention,  and,  drawing  near,  we 
were  struck  also  with  the  strongly-characterised  Grecian  ty[)C  of 
her  features,  and  the  painful  expression  of  weariness  in  her 
beautiful  deep-fringed  eyes.    Wc  at  r>nce  singled  her  out  as  a  very 

\  interesting  barbarian,  and  told  her  that  if  she  liked  to  make  a  day 
of  rest  to-morrow  she  might  earn  more  by  sitting  for  her  portrait 
than  by  carrying  hundredweights  of  lime  on  her  head  up-hill  all 
day.  She  seemed  very  shy  and  wild,  and  would  not  give  any 
decided  answer,  considering  ns  to  be  dangerous  foreigners. 

Next  morning  we  bathed  at  the  marine  palace  of  Tiberius.  It 
lies  on  the  way  to  the  blue  grotto,  in  a  nook  beneath  the  precipice, 
where  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  pebbly  beach.  On  the  shore 
there  are  remains  of  arches  and  vaults,  and  round  chambers  of 
diamond  brick- work,  wreathed  with  samphire,  and  masses  of 
cemented  masonry  stand  out  into  the  water  conveniently  to  take 
headers  from.  We  had  a  very  clear  fresh  blue  bath,  and  dived 
and  swam  about  among  the  ruins,  on  which  the  shimmering  fret 
of  sunlight  from  the  rippled  mirror,  played  as  the  wimbling  bUlowa 
rose  and  felt. 

After  breakfast,  wc  took  the  important  step  of  leasing  a  house 

^  for  three  montiis^a  picturesque  medifoval  monastic  dwelling, 
called  in  the  Caprese  dialect  Loo  SpitZy  from  having  been  formerly 
the  hospice  {l'o»pizio)  of  the  Thercsan  convent,  next  door.     I 

I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  to  describe  it  when  we  come  to  live 
in  it.  We  also  hired  a  ragged  vagabond  in  the  market-place,  to 
beour  servant  of  all  work,  highly  recommended  as  a  strictly  honest 
object  of  ciiarity,  with  a  wife  and  babe  on  the  point  of  starvation. 
Jlis  name  is  Dominico.     He  will  he  the  "  luy  man  Sunday"  of  our 

[  Kobinson  Crusoe's  seclusion  from  the  world. 

Soon  after  dinner  we  strolled  down  to  the  Carthusian  Convent, 
which  you  know  we  saw  from  the  English  Gun  yesterday. 
Through  the  arched  ]5ortal,  under  which  dwells  the  old  custode, 
were  streaming  the  same  chain  of  dark-eyed  Cariatides  we  saw 

I  over  night,  each  of  whom,  as  she  passed  witli  her  burden,  the  old 

i  sergeant  registered  in  his  labour-book.  They  were  carrying  lime 
to  make  mortar  for  the  repairs  of  the  building. 

Ln  Certosa,  as  the  Convent  is  called,  has,  since  the  monks  were 

I  dispersed  by  the  French,  been  used  by  several  nations  as  a  bar- 

[rack;   and  the  king  is  now  putting  it  in  order  ngain  for  that 

[purpose.  Tlie  walls  of  all  the  principal  chambera  are  covered 
witti  profuse  fresco  paintings,  dilapidated  and  disfigured  by  musket 

I  shots  and   profane    additions   to    the    drawing   by   the   French 

I  soldiers. 

The  marble  statue  of  the  founder,  Arcuta,  in  the  chapel,  had 
been  wontlcrfuUy  respected — only  losing  his  nose.     They  probably 

.  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  him  further  injury^  as  he  waa 

[  neither  very  holy  nor  very  bcaulUuV*    Vu  n*  ^x«.^X.  '^\c\xa<i  ^i\  ^^ 
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"last  snppeT  "  tliey  liad  painted  out  the  face  of  oar  8nviaar,  i 
put  a  do^^s  head  instead. 

The  dwelling  of  the  abbot,  a  delightfid  suite  of  apartnienti^  on 
a  terrace  of  tlie  oliff-brow,  had  been  occupied  by  the  l^WBch 
colonel.  One  of  the  closetR  of  his  dining-room  we  found  jwfierait 
wth  an  old  newspaper,  in  which  there  was  the  aTinounccmciit  «>f 
a  ball  under  the  first  Empipe^  to  take  place  at  the  Tuilleriesi,  on  thr 
(I  forget  what)  — th  of  May,  \H\2. 

On  the  chff  below  the  terrace,  which  did  not  fall  away  ph 
at  onee,  but  sloped  with  much  herbage  and  shnibba^  to  tii« 
precipice,  there  was  a  man  holding  out  a  fan-shaped  net  between 
two  Inng  canes,  like  fishing-rods,  and  a  little  boy  beating  ffae 
bushes  before  hira — a  quail  sprang  up  and  n'as  caught  in  the 
meshes. 

We  now  went  up  to  the  Villa  Joris,  a  long  ascent,  not  very 
steep,  up  the  hollow  of  the  island  to  the  headland,  from  which  two 
arelied  vaults,  like  hollow  eye-sockets,  stired  down  upon  us  fmin 
the  ruin.  This  favourite  villa  of  Tiberius  still  preserves  his  naxoe. 
a  little  altered  by  the  rude  pronunciation  of  the  Capriotes*  who 
call  it  the  Palazzo  Timberio.  We  paused  the  awful  rock  of  puiw 
ishment,  called  the  Salto  di  Timberio,  where  we  threw  some  great 
stones  down  the  dizzy  drop  into  the  sea.  The  niins  are  not  rcrv 
remarkable,  hut  the  view  of  the  straits  of  the  hay,  and  tbe  Imld 
promontory  of  the  mainland,  ail  in  the  red  light  of  sunset,  vn% 
superb.  We  made  acquaintance  with  the  hermit,  who  livt»«i  among 
the  ruins,  and  has  a  diapel  and  cell.  He  is  a  rubicund  old  gentle- 
man with  a  long  grey  beartl,  which  gives  hira  a  venerable  appear- 
ance— but  they  say  he  is  a  shacking  old  sinner,  and  that  the  ample 
folds  of  his  black  robe,  like  charity  {on  which  he  »e«mft  to 
live  very  comfortably),  covers  a  multitude  of  *nns.  He  is  Tory 
lame,  and  kec])8  the  briskest  donkey  in  the  island,  tin  which  he 
descends  nt  full  jraUnp,  a  sweeping  avalnnclie  <if  black  cloth,  to  hear 
mass  in  the  catlicdml ;  after  which,  he  may  usually  be  seen  for 
some  hours  in  various  door-ways  of  the  city,  gossiping  and  land- 
ing with  tiie  comelv  matrons  of  Cnpri,  who  seem  to  have  a  graatr 
aft'cclion  for  this  holy  man. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  candle-Hght  Funzione  in  the  cnthe- 
dral — A  sort  of  theatrical  performance  by  some  itinerant  mission- 
aries. Two  of  them  were  set  up  on  a  platform,  and  went  through 
a  rifd  voce  confession,  which  was  very  ludicrous.  The  man  con- 
fessing was  the  buffoon  of  the  party,  and  confessed  his  sins,  and 
exposed  his  erroneous  views  of  religion  with  an  offlinnd  immrtf 
that  was  duly  contrasted  by  the  stern  reproval  and  correctiuu  of 
the  austere  confessor.  The  crowd  of  peasants  and  mariners  often 
laughed  nt  the  humorous  sallies  of  tlie  penitent,  but  always 
listened  with  reverence  to  the  grim  confessor,  who,  to  our  niind^ 
was  often,  unintentionally,  the  more  comic  of  the  two. 

Afterwards  another  missionary  preaolied  with  great  riolenee, 
and  often  breaking  into  a  sort  of  chauntcd  recitative,  whieh 
seemed  very  strange  to  our  eats  in  a  aettntm.  We  had  got  do«e 
behind  the  platform  from  ■w\Vwj\\\\e  Ntws  vww3Kvvv^>Xtt\««Vwft>wc 


there  being  no  room  anywhere  near  in  front.  A?;  tlic  prpachcr's 
enthusiasm  nas  coming  to  a  climax,  and  his  voice  was  getting  to 
its  last  pitch  of  a^jjravation,  the  sacristan  pushed  by  us  with  ;» 
su'oatini;  candle,  a  hand  crucitix,  and  an  iron  scourge.  The  mis- 
sionary had  wound  up  the  thundering  cutaln^e  of  Capri*s  sins, 
and  now,  in  tins  awful  catastrophe  of  itupendini;  damnation,  what 
was  to  be  done?  Ho  turns  round  from  the  trembling  audience, 
and  plunges  down,  towards  the  back  of  the  platform,  for  some 
desperate  resource — luckily,  he  finds  the  sacristan  amply  provided 
with  means  of  rcscne^ — ^up  go  the  sweating  candle  and  crucifix. 
Hereiaour  remedy!  But  howshallwe  merit  his  mercy  ?  Anawfui 
pause!  Another  plunge— down  go  the  crucifiv  and  candle  and 
up  comes  the  clanking  iron  scourge.  Penetenzia!  (clash)  Pene- 
tenzla!  (clink)  Penetenzia!  [clink  clank  clash)  cries  the  preacher, 
appl)*ing  the  purge  to  his  own  shoulders,  which  are  well  pmtected 
by  the  puffy  plailin:;s  of  his  thick  blnck  woollen  robe.  But  now 
the  effect  is  produced — all  the  kneeling  peasant  maidens  are  in 
groans  and  tears,  beating  their  breasts,  and  the  old  women  are 
wailing  and  howling  in  grand  chorus.  One  of  the  prcne!ier*a 
confreres  now  apiwars  to  tl-ink  that  the  rererend  father,  in  hi» 
divine  frenisy  of  enthusiasm  may  do  himself  a  grievous  bodily 
damage,  accordin^^ly  he  rushes  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  forciblj* 
disarms  him  of  his  weapon ;  they  both  come  down  together  after 
a  short  struggle,  and  so  the  scene  drops. 

This  style  of  prt*:tching  seems  ratlter  shocking  to  our  coldnor- 
thcrn  apprehensions,  but  it  seems  to  answer  tolerably.  Tiie 
simple  audience  was  much  moved,  and  the  confessionals  were 
crowded  that  evening  with  fiiir  penitents,  manv  of  wlioin  I  «m- 
Hcienliously  believe  had  very  few  sins  of  any  importanoc  to 
confess. 

Next  mnming,  unexpectedly,  the  fair  Itme-rjirric-r  came  to  he 
drawn*  We  a«ked  her  wliy  she  h.'id  not  cotne  before.  She  replied 
** Mi  mekki  n/icorn"  (1  put  sliame).  We  did  not  inquire  irAfrf»sIiR 
had  put  shame  now  that  she  was  come,  for  she  seemed  frightened 
out  of  her  wits;  and,  aswe  had  to  shift  her  abont  a  good  chial  to 
get  her  into  a  good  light,  she  kept  ejacnlatiDg,  (vot/crt'oce)  '*  Moron* 
na  mm  !  mamtna  mia  !  " 

On  the  morrow  we  returned  to  Naples  in  the  steamer,  and 
dined,  and  danced,  and  talked  indifferent  French  at  evening  par- 
ties as  before.  The  1st  of  May  xvas  to  be  our  day  of  departure, 
to  set  up  in  our  Capri  estsblisliment  (the  day  of  St.  Januarios). 
However,  there  is  a  prefatory  liquefection  on  the  ere,  that  is  to 
say,  the  dOtli  of  April ;  and,  feeling  it  was  ray  duty,  1  went  Xa 
see  it. 

At  about  half-past  five  the  carnage  took  us  to  the  Piazzl  del 
Gesu. 

The  Httle  street  be\'ond  was  choked  by  the  procession  of  jwiests 
and  soldiers  with  bayonets  and  cmsses,  so  we  left  our  carriage  in 
the  piazza,  and  hustled  as  well  as  we  could  through  tlie  crowd  till 
we  came  to  a  choke  of  5))ectatora  crushed  up  into  one  of  the  li^bt 
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banks,  between  w)iich  the  6 owing  procession  turned  into  thecotirt 
befurc  St.  Chiara's  church. 

Seeing  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  opprension^  and  knowing  diat 
in  Naples,  which  is  a  despotic  country,  well  dressed  persons  hare  * 
right  to  do  as  they  like,  I  cried,  *■  lasciute  passare"  and  charged 
through  the  barrier  into  the  middle  of  the  procession. 

1  now  thought  the  soldiers  who  were  keeping  order  alon*  the 
indurated  edges  of  the  crowd  might  be  down  upon  mcj  so  withoat 
more  ado,  1  took  off  my  hat,  and  adopting  an  important  and 
solemn  strut,  marched  along  in  the  procession,  not  as  if  it  v«sa 
question  whether  1  belonged  to  it,  but  whether  it  did  not 
to  me. 

Thus  I  continued  across  the  court  into  the  church  (which  waa 
all  densely  crovvdedj  and  up  to  the  raiUng  of  the  hii^li  tJtar.  H«re 
the  procession  turned  back  again,  and  I  stop|>cd  tu  see  what  ww 
to  be  done.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  serpentine  pi 
work  in  the  church  with  painted,  and  robed,  and  silver-lBi 
saints  being  carried  about  like  a  minuet. 

In  one  of  the  progresses,  I  emboldened  myself  to  stop  a  fat, 
good-humoured  looking  priest  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  asked  him 
to  get  nle  a  place  to  see  the  miracle,  insinuating  that  1  was  aa 
Englishman,  whom  it  were  well,  if  possible,  to  convince.  He  at 
once  took  a  great  interest  in  Ending  me  a  good  place,  and  sta- 
tioned me  at  tlic  wing  of  the  altar,  where  there  was  an  oi>entn5 
between  the  drapery  and  the  railing. 

In  tills  opening,  which  was  very  much  wedged  up  with  young 
priests  or  novices,  I  was  a  good  deal  squeezed  and  incommode^ 
especially  when  the  censer  was  brought  in  through  us,  which 
had  an  effect  like  sticking  a  red  hot  poker  in  among  a  basket  of 
eels.  Wc  were  waiting  there  to  be  in  a  good  way  to  rush  inside 
the  altar  rails,  when  the  miracle  was  taking  place. 

However,  I  got  tired  of  it,  and  wandered  about  discontentedly 
in  the  dark  region  towards  the  back  of  the  church,  when  I  |ier- 
ceived  some  people  in  a  sort  of  cage  behind  the  centre  of  the 
altar.  I  found  my  former  protector,  and  we  together  besought 
the  Carmelite  who  guarded  the  grated  door  to  let  me  in,  but  be 
would  not.  By  and  by,  a  party  of  great  people  came,  headed  by 
a  marquis,  who  seemed  to  officiate  some  ennobled  church wardency, 
and  went  in.  So  many  people  going  through  relaxed  tlie  costive 
Carmelite's  resistance,  and  I  got  in  too,  and  without  modesty,  or 
reserve,  or  consideration  of  how  respectahle  the  great  people 
might  be,  pressed  as  forward  as  I  could^  and  leaning  over  the  back 
of  a  great  lady's  chair,  got  a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  middle  of  the 
surface  of  the  high  altar  through  an  open  window  in  the  retahlo,  my 
eye  being  at  about  eleven  feet  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
miracle  was  to  be  perfonned. 

After  awhile,  the  cardinal  archbishop  came  up  to  the  steps  of  tlie 
high  altar,  attended  by  a  gorgeous  retinue.  He  made  a  low  obei- 
sance, and  reverently  kissed  the  altar,  before  setting  the  reliquary 
upon  it.     A  young  priest  at  his  left  also  brought  a  special  candle 
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which  he  set  between  u»  and  the  carHinal,  who  began  to  pray,  and 
hold  up  the  reliquary,  and  turn  it  round  head  over  heels,  slowly 
and  solemnly. 

Of  course  the  reader  would  like  to  know  exactly  what  the  reli- 
quary looked  like.  It  resembles,  more  than  anything  else  I  can 
think  of,  a  small  carriage  lamp,  with  two  plates  of  glass  set  in 
silver;  a  silver  crown,  like  the  crown  at  the  top  of  a  mayor's  mace, 
on  the  top,  and  a  handle  below  not  unlike  the  carriage  lamp  slide, 
which  fits  into  the  socket. 

Between  the  two  round  faces  of  glass,  instead  of  a  wick,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  ropy  looking  dirt,  which  by  the  occasional 
glimpses  I  got  when  the  cardinal  held  it  now  and  then  on  one 
side  of  the  candle,  seemed  to  me  like  a  specimen  of  dried  vipers. 

This  was  an  ocular  illusion;  but  I  mention  it  as  it  had,  no  doubt, 
'some  influence  in  suggesting  a  subsequent  idea^  as  to  the  solution, 
of  the  miracle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cardinal,  who  was,  to  my  mind,  a  disa- 
greeable, round-eyed,  square-inouthcd,  uncomfortable,  hardfeatured 
man  of  about  forty-iivc,  kept  muttering  fervent  pro  nobises  to  all 
the  saints,  and  exaggerating  the  pious  earnestness  of  his  expres- 
sion by  making  his  eyes  as  much  rounder,  and  his  mouth  as  much 
squarer  as  in  him  lay;  at  the  same  time,  turning  the  crowned  car- 
rbge  lamp,  head  over  heels,  and  holding  it  side  ways  to  hts  friend, 
and  fonrard  for  us  to  look  at.  The  pious  ladies  in  our  rage,  the 
first  moment  it  had  come  between  them  and  the  candle,  thinking 
they  were  appealed  to,  and  willing  to  show  their  faith,  had  at  once 
cried  out,  "  it  miracolo  e  fatto  gia,"  (the  miracle  is  already  ac- 
complished) but  it  was  not  to  be  finished  off  Jn  such  a  hurry,  the 
cardinal  kept  looking  at  it,  and  shaking  his  head,  and  his  friends 
shook  their  heads,  and  he  prayed  the  more  earnestly,  and  they 
prayed,  and  the  ladies  in  the  cage,  and  the  congregation  also,  and 
above  all,  a  full  chorus  of  old  ladies,  who  being  blood-relations  of 

e  saint  himself,  feel  it  a  privilege  not  only  to  pray  but  to  scream 
lustily  out  to  their  holy  kinsman  in  familiar  tones  of  emphatic 
exhortation. 

Altogether  it  was  an  immensely  edifying  scene  of  pious  mutter- 
injfs  and  groanings,  and  bowlings,  to  which  I  paid,  I  fear  too 
little  attention,  butleantperaeveringly  forward  over  the  head  of  my 
great  lady,  keeping  my  eye  on  tlie  wonderful  lamp,  that  I  might 
never  lose  a  chance  when  it  came  between  my  eye  and  the  candle, 

I  till  my  back  was  nearly  broken. 
I  saw  that  the  contents  were  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  a  great 
mass  which,  on  liquefying,  was  to  fill  the  whole  affair,  but  that 
there  were  two  little  flasks  fixed  inside  the  carriage-lamp,  one  as 
big  as  two  thumbs,  and  the  other  as  a  finger  I  a  dark  lump  in  the 
biggest,  fell  about  as  the  thing  went  round. 
I  nuw  conceived  the  idea  that  the  dark  lump  might  be  leeches 
vhinh  had  been  gorged  and  delicately  scaled  as  to  their  mouths, 
and  lied  together  in  a  lump  ;  and  that,  in  being  turned  thus 
round  and  round,  they  were  being  mixed  and  shaken  ug  with,  wilt^ 
which  WAS  by  degrees,  exciting  thera  Vo  a  ^\\x:\iol  m^va'wwsS- ««««- 
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vulsion  sufficient  to  burst  the  fastening  of  their  moatiis  and  ctnrr 
themselves  with  blnod.  The  diffirulty  would  be  to  hnro  tfasmvi 
nicelv  done  up  that  they  could  not  betray  themselvt\s  by  wrigs^Un^ 
and  yet  not  to  burst  open  their  mouths  by  pressure  in  i^nng  tHem 
tight.  I  watched,  but  could  not  see  any  signs  of  life  in  the  man, 
which,  however,  was  certainly  not  often  enou^  uar  long  coum^ 
held  before  us  for  a  very  satisfactt»ry  insfwction. 

At  last  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  crossed  the  mortified  features  at 
the  principal  performer,  and  he  held  tl»c  reliqaary  up  tn  the  TooBg 
candle- Iwarer,  who,  aceitig  it  was  bcinnning  to  take  cHect,  no  (tottht 
intended  to  smile  rapturously,  but  the  resulfwas  very  like  an  awk- 
ward stage-laugh. 

When  it  came  between  the  candle  and  my  eye  aipafiy  the  lump 
seemed  to  have  softened  and  grown  {greasy  at  the  comer*  a  little, 
'  like  warmed  shoemakers*  wax,  so  as  tu  slide  more  softly  round  the 
poddy  little  flask,  which  was  not  very  clean  or  clear  gUiaft. 

The  parties  oflicioting  now  seemed  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  tiiat  the  miracle  was  in  a  fair  state  of  progreea,  bat  there 
was  no  exclamation  of  surprise  or  delight  in  tlie  audience  belnad 
the  altar.  None  of  us  seemed  to  have  seen  anythin;^  particalkTif 
snlisfactorv,  nor  was  there  any  sudden  outcry  indicative  of  can- 
pletidu  in  the  body  of  the  church,  when  the  priest  turned  routid 
to  show  the  thing  to  the  people. 

From  this  1  argue,  that  (thougli  in  turning  round,  be  dropped 
the  reliquary  below  the  level  of  the  altar,  and  mit/ht  perfectly  well 
hav^e  smu^lcd  away  the  cobbler's  wax  bottled  one,  and  |iu)led  oat 
of  his  sleeve  a  similar  crowned  carriage-laiiip  arranged  witb  Liquid 
blood  for  the  second  part  of  the  entertainment),  it  wo*  our  appa- 
ratus which  met  the  eye  of  the  general  public,  for  if  it  had  hetn 
liquefied  blood  be  ex{>osed  to  them  when  he  turned  round,  I  tfauk 
there  must  have  been  more  sensation  among  the  faithful. 

And  yet,  though  1  waited  to  see  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  would  show  the  operation  to  be  at  its  height,  L  was  Uing.in 
doubt  whether  it  had  fairly  bt^en  completed  or  not. 

By-and-by,  however,  the  iron  doors  of  our  cage  were  opened, 
and  in  came  the  cardinal  with  the  candle  aad  reliquary.  The 
blood  was  liquid  enough  now,  but  there  was  no  transparent,  nd 
colour  to  show  it  was  blood.  It  wns  not  shaken  up  rapidly,  bnt 
turned  over  and  over  sUiwly,  and  for  anything  I  could  tell  there 
may  have  been  leeches  at  the  bottom  :  there,  certainly  seemed  to 
be  a  lump  of  something. 

Through  glass-doors  behind  our  cage,-thefie  wns  a  little  cell  "with 
a  grated  window,  through  which  the  sacred  objfct  was  held  to  be 
kissed  by  the  Carmelite  nuns,  who,  some  of  the-  brsfeaiiders  said, 
were  daughters  of  noble  houses  ;  and  who,  as  well  as  I  cookl  ace 
by  the  flickering  candle  and  throu£;h  the  bars  of  the  f/riHt^  atemed 
mostly  young  and  pretty;  but  the  cardinal's  head  and  shoulders 
were  greatly  in  the  way  of  my  investtgatioirs  fm  this  licnd,  ar 
rather  on  these  fhces  whieh  were  neatly  wrapped  up  in  starched 
Ijneffi,  whose  prim  whiteness  was  set  off  Ur  a  black  robe. 
After  the  nuns  WA  a\\  Vviifc^*\X,\V  cBm^\i^s5«.\Ti!«i  wh  ^a^t^^ 
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tre  all  went  down  on  our  knees,  and  it  was  administered  to  the 
lips,  foreliends,  and  breasts  of  the  faithful  as  thus  : — kiss — forc- 
hpad-kiss — breast-kiss.  The  little  boys  were  served  witb  a  more 
limited  allowance  ;  kiss — forehead — kiss.  I  hud  knelt  carefully  as 
far  off  in  the  background  as  I  could,  but  the  cardinal  seemed 
about  to  advance  and  hem  me  Into  my  corner,  so  I  hastily 
got  up,  and,  stumbling  over  a  chair,,  escaped  tiirough  the  press. 
For  though  I  had  gone  to  look  fairly  at  it  without  prejudice, 
and  should  have  been  pre^niredto  kits  it^  if  I  had  seen  every  rea- 
son to  believe  in  the  respectability  oftlie  relic,  and  had  observed  a 
perspicuous  determination  of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  the  ope- 
rators, it  gave  Die,  against  my  inclination,  a  sort  of  impression 
of  solemn  hocus-pocus,  which  n»a<le  me  unwilliirv  to  touch  it. 
The  more  so,  as  liiad  no  curioatty,. being  conviaced  the  melting 
was  not  done  by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  tlie  evident  absence 
of  any  means  of  heating,  and  the  assertion  of  a  witness  I  could 
trust,  that  tlic  glass  was  perfectly  cool  when  he  kissed  it. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  said  to  have  reported  tiiat  the  miracle 
was  unexplainable  by  any  chymical  meana  he  was  acquainted  with; 
therefore  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  ingenuity  to  talk  about 
preparations  of  easily  fusible  wax,  and  balls  of  smouldering  phos- 
phorus not  luminous  enough  to  show  by  the  side  of  the  candle. 

My  objection  to  the  miracle  was  that  nobodv  seemed  to  see 
enough  of  it  to  be  convinced  except  the  cardinal  Hinasetf,  and  the 
man  on  his  right  and  his  left;  and  if  there  be  any  advantage  in 
miraciea  they  should  be  eminently  adapted  to  convince  the  incre- 
dulous. 

The  bottles  should  be  of  the  cletircst  or)'6ta1  set  up  on  a  glass 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  clmrch,  lighted  by  a  f;nlaxy  of  candles 
and  never  moved  or  touched.  Instead  of  wiiich  it  is  shifted  and 
shuffled  about  by  the  light  of  one  candle  in  a  manner  which  ad- 
mits so  many  loopholes  of  scepticism  that  it  could  not  be  consi- 
dered even  a  good  oonjuring  trick.  I  certainly  expected  to  sec 
something  cleverly  dune  and  mysterious,  but  the  only  surprise 
I  felt  was  that  a  much-boasted  and  disputed  miracle  should  have 
been  performed  with  so  barefaced  and  mufile-el bowed  a  care- 
lessness of  avoiding  suspicion.  It  appeared  to  me  a  very  unsa- 
tisfactory performance,  and  if  it  were  not  a  thing  which  there  is 
some  curiosity  about,  I  shouUI  not  have  troubled  you  with  so  long 
and  dcliberarc  a  relation  of  such  unfruitful  circuniittances. 

I  found  some  dif^culty  in  efTecting  my  retreat,  ^r  the  church 
was  desperately  crowded.  However,  by  charging  over  a  benchful 
of  indignant,  pious  people,  I  got  into  clearer  grouitd,  and  out  of 
the  church. 
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Fkom  tbe  deep  vale  where  Salza's  tide 

Chafes  in  its  rocky  bed, 
YouDg  Heinrich  Berchter>Gardeh*s  pride 

On  his  hunting-path  hath  sped. 

He  knew  the  roebuck's  tender  track 

On  its  upland  wood  and  fell. 
He  hath  crossed  the  Domstein*s  ridges  black. 

And  hath  scaled  Great  Hohe  GoU. 

From  the  holy  church  where  rests  the  blood,* 

Which  for  our  sins  was  shed. 
The  tossing  spray  of  MolFs  wild  flood 

Hath  known  his  lonely  tread. 

And  from  Gros  Glockner's  dome  of  snow. 

And  Warzman's  savage  fall, 
The  grizzled  bear  hath  rolled  below 

Beneath  his  rifle  ball. 

And  now  right  up  the  ridgy  rock 

Of  the  Untersberg's  wild  height. 
He  tracks  tbe  chamois*  scattered  flock, 

Where  wheels  in  circling  flight. 

Scared  from  its  cmel  blood-stained  throne. 

With  angry  bark  and  eye  of  fire, 
Sole  monarch  of  that  realm  of  stone, 

The  giant  Lamnier  Geyer. 

Through  the  long  day  the  chase  was  high. 
O'er  rock,  down  steep,  through  flood. 

Nor  once  hath  quailed  that  steadfast  eye. 
Nor  flagged  his  mounting  blood. 

Now  creep  dark  shades  o'er  all  below. 
Whilst  peak  and  snow-clad  height, 

With  gold  and  purple  gleam  and  glow, 
In  sunset's  liquid  light. 

*  The  iriUage  of  "tt.cWvs.enXiXMX.  iefv-ne*  \\a  w«sxv«  ^^sok  «.  -^VukI  of  thf  *'b' 
blood"  of  OUT  LoTd,\>to\i^x.?tomC,oTi^\aw:wvo'^«.>s^^u"%*«3a\a,«Ai?^ 
in  this  church,  YiaU^a^  ^V  ^"^^^  *te«V«*^  aa\Viv^%«.  ^t  -ii^^-Xv^S-eiR-Bww^ 
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Then  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase 

The  hunlsman's  footsteps  turn, 
Kight  down  tJte  rock-hewn  rampart's  face. 

Of  the  Unterberger  stem. 

And  then  upon  that  mountain  high 

Nighl*'s  deepest  slilhiess  fell, 
Keached  not  to  it  earth's  suffering  cry. 

Or  the  lowland  village  bell. 

His  quiclicned  ear  could  only  mark 

The  ringing  of  his  tread. 
Or  the  startled  eagle's  angr)-  bark 

As  he  wheeled  far  overliead. 

But,  hark  !  what  sounds  arc  these  that  wake 

Wild  echoes  round  his  way  ? 
Like  swords'  sharp  clash,  and  the  splintering  break 

Of  the  lance  in  wild  atfray. 

His  feet  are  rooted  to  the  rock, 

His  ears  drink  in  the  sound- 
It  is — it  is,  the  warrior's  shock. 

And  the  war-cry  echoing  round. 

Then  blanched  with  awe  that  glowing  chock, 

Then  paled  that  knitted  brow  ; 
And  shudderings,  as  a  woman's  weak. 

Those  iron  nnewa  bow. 

Still,  still,  the  shocks  of  clashing  mail 

Louder  and  louder  sound  ,* 
Yet  not  as  borne  upon  the  gale. 

But  as  from  caves  rock-bound ; 

Above,  beneath,  around  him,  seem 

Those  hollow  sounds  tu  grow, 
And  struck  as  by  the  lightning's  beam. 

His  trembling  limbs  sink  low. 

Then  all  was  still,  and  past  his  eyes 

There  swept  an  awful  form, 
As  in  some  mighty  monarch's  guise 

Wrapped  round  with  mist  and  storm. 

**  And  who  art  thou  r"  that  vision  spake, 
"  Who  on  our  prison  bars, 
With  living  foot  hast  dared  to  break, 
And  mingle  in  our  wars  ? 

"  Five  hundred  years  and  more  ago, 
1  wore  an  empire's  crown. 
And  mighty  monarchs  crouched  loir 
At  Barbarossa's  frown. 
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"  And  then  may  heart  with  erU  pride 
Was  Ufled  up  on  high, 
As  I  saw  my  kn\ghts  around  me  nde 
In  the  pomp  of  theii  chivalry. 

"  Tin  agmnst  holy  Church's  Tight 
I  lifted  a  stubborn  hand, 
And  with  her  Caithfiil  sons  to  fi^t 
I  led  my  warrior  band. 

"  For  dafkness  6*er'my  soiil  was  flung. 
And  little  did  I  see, 
That  1  bared  my  arm  ^gainsfHim  who  hmig 
On  the  bitter  Ooss  for  me. 

"  And  here,  as  a  penance  for  our  siD> 
Until  He:comes  again. 
With  prison  bars  He  has  shut  us.in* 
In  caves  of  gloom  and  pain. 

"  But  once  each  year  our  ponge  hare  veMy 
And  agaia,'BS'er8t  of  old. 
On  our  limbs  we  l>aclil6  the  mailed  vest, 
High  tournament  to  hold. 

**  Oh  huntsman  brare,  who  sole  hast  heard 
Our  voice  with  living  ear, 
Learn  tbou  from  him  who  never  feared, 
Thine  only  Lord  to  fear." 

Then  passed  that  princely  form  away, 
And  when  Heinrich  woke  from  swoon, 

The  night  was  gone,  and  the  comiog  daj; 
Had  waned  unto  its  noon. 

Then  from  that  cave  right  fearfully 
His  thoughtful  way  he  trod, 

Nor  rested,  till  he  learned  to  see, 
And  do,  the  wifl  of  God. 
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LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN  TO  HIS  NEPHEWS  AT 
HOME. 

Bt  AKTHUfi  Kenyon. 

In  spite  of  tlie  uupretontious  announccincnt  uf  this  Utile  vo1iuuq» 
**  A  Gift  Book  for  Children  "  wo  have  no  hcs^itation  in  saying  thai 
those  '*  of  a  larger  growtli"  inav  upend  a  few  hours  very  agreeubi}' 
in  the  perusal  of  its  pages. 

Mr.  Kenyon  tell  us  in  his  introduction  that  his  visit  to  Spain  ira£ 
the  fulfilment  of  a  long  cherished  wish,  and  lie  has  not  kept  the 
enjoyment  of  it  to  himself.  In  a  senes  of  letters  addressed  to  hi£ 
young  nephews,  we  may  follow  him  nut  only  through  some  of  the 
XQost  beautiful  parts  of  this  tine  country,  but  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  Africa.  The  following  description  of  Tangiers  will  give  on  idea 
of  his  style:  — 

"  Tlie  following  morning,  as  soon  as  7  had  bruakfasLed,  T  went  to 
sec  llie  palace,  and  never  having  seen  a  building  in  the  style  before, 
was  quite  snr^trisod ;  for  in  a  town  so  barbarous  as  Taugit'rs  I  had 
expected  nothing  so  beautiful ;  and  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
jnost  perfect  luxury,  I  do  nut  think  any  architecture  can  sin'pass 
the  Moorish.  The  brillianl  Hours  of  glazed  tilus— the  stucco  work 
in  the  walls  equal  to  the  most  elaborate  lace — the  loarble  columns 
sup]>v)rtin^  painted  etchings  of  every  fanciful  device  yuu  eau  ima- 
gine, and  of  whicli  not  two  were  alike — the  open  galleries,  over- 
hanging gardens,  lilled  with  orange  trees,  and  ilic  delicioiisly  luxu- 
riant baths  all  reminded  me  uf  llie  descriptions  1  luul  read  in  the 
*  Arabian  Nights ;'  but  which,  uH  now,  I  helioved  to  be  too  glowing 
to  be  real.  1  was  enchanted,  and  thought  that  even  tlie  Alhauibra 
would  delight  me  less,  for  this  is  now  what  that  Iiud  unee  been,  the 
residence  of  un  Eastern  prince.  Happily  lie  wus  absent  at  Mo- 
rocco, or  u-e  should  not  have  been  admitted. 

*'  1  u  front  of  the  palace  we  saw  the  soldiers,  about  whom  he 
greatly*  prides  himself,  as  being  quite  on  the  Kirro])can  model,  and 
I  they  presented  aims  to  us,  and  were  put  tlirou^h  sume  uf  their  evo- 
lutions, for  our  cdiOcalJon  ;  but  their  queer-Uioking  uniforms,  and 
the  Vjlnndering  way  in  which  they  went  through  their  drill  rendered 
it  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  laughing— a  bread)  of  good  muuncrs  I 
fear  I  was  guilty  nf,  when  the  band  struck  up.  Ihey  have  beau- 
tiful brass  instruments  from  England,  uhich  the  leader  distributed 
indiscriminately  among  the  men,  and  then  in  a  loud  voice  bids 
them,  *  in  the  name  of  Allah,  play  ! '  On  wliich  each  of  the  fel- 
lows, who  has  never  received  any  musical  iusU-ucliou,  begins,  as 
seems  good  to  his  own  ears,  without  an  idea  of  time  or  hamiLiny — a 
jicrfecl  Dutch  chorus  in  short,  and  you  may  conceive  what  a  Ual>el 
11  was. 

"  1  passed  nearly  the  remainder  of  the  day  m  wandering  about  the 
town,  and  much  as  I  walked  I  scarcely  (tU  \.uti\,^QT  \ks  S.*i(2w\^ 
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were  those  of  intense  pleasure.  Ereiy  street  and  house  and 
mosque — every  person  who  went  by,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child, 
was  a  source  of  amusement ;  and  1  should  611  a  Tolame  with  tlie 
ngbts  of  this  day  alone,  if  I  attempted  to  describe  half  ihat  inter* 
ested  me  ;  from  the  trains  of  camels  that  stalked  noiselessly  put 
with  their  heary  burdens,  to  the  figures  of  veiled  women — and  the 
shops  filled  with  so  curious  a  collection  of  articles  for  sale— all 
were  charming.  I  could  hardly  tell  which  afforded  me  the  greatest 
gratification,  the  main  street  of  the  town,  full  of  bustle  and  activity, 
or  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  the  garden  of  the  Swedish  Consul, 
commanding  the  town  and  harbour,  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and 
the  opposite  shore  of  Spain,  even  the  scene  in  the  evening,  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  where  I  sat  for  a  long  time,  was  full  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  here  I  witnessed  a  custom  that  made  more  impressioo 
on  me  perhaps  than  all  the  rest.  Just  as  the  sun  set,  a  moumfiil 
cry  arose  from  every  part  of  the  town ;  and  on  looking,  I  saw  on 
the  top  of  each  dwelline  a  man  kneeling,  with  his  arms  stretched 
out  and  calling  loudly :  and  I  knew  they  were  sammoning  the  iaithfol 
to  prayer  at  the  great  mosque." 

After  visiting  Marteen  and  Tetnan,  where  he  was  present  at  a 
Jewish  betrothal,  Mr.  Kenyon  re-crosses  to  Malaga,  the  sceneiy  of 
which  he  describes  as  so  picturesque,  that  we  regret  his  book  is  not 
accompanied  by  the  sketches  to  which  he  more  than  once  alludes, 
he  then  proceeds  to  Grenada,  where  we  would  willingly  linger  with 
him  in  "  the  gorgeous  halls  and  lovely,  though  desertea,  coarts"  of 
the  far-famed  Alhambra;  but  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
spoil,  by  quoting  detached  passages,  what  may  be  read  in  ioto  for 
the  modest  price  of  half-a-crown  T  Traversing  the  Vega,  and  pass- 
ing through  Santa  Fe,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Jaen,  he  re»:hes 
Cordova,  "  a  cit}'  of  glory  departed."  At  Seville  he  comes  in  for 
a  good  specimen  of  the  society  at  a  court-ball,  given  by  the  Infanu 
Donna  Louisa,  and  also  for  a  public  ceremony  of  a  different  cha- 
racter, a  junction  at  the  Cathedral,  on  the  festival  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, at  which  the  young  Princess  and  her  consort  attended. 

Our  author  then  goes  down  the  Guadalquiver  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
remains  a  little  time  before  embarking  for  England.  Iliough  his 
tour  was  confined  to  the  south  of  Spain,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  over  ground  less  "harried"  than  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
and  nothing  of  local  interest  is  left  unseen — Uie  Gipaesof  the  Al- 
buzzen — the  tobacco-manufactories  of  Senile — the  celebrated  vine- 
yards and  wine  vaults  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  —  the  Carmelite 
nunnery  at  Granada — pictures  and  palaces,  churches  and  con- 
vents, all  are  visited  aud  described  in  an  easy  unaffected  manner. 
Historical  recollections,  and  pleasant  anecdotes,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  bandit  stories  andMoorish  legends  (which  will  make  itver^-  attrac- 
tive to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed),  are  interspersed  with  the 
narrative,  and  quite  free  from  either  cant  or  profession  is  the  tone 
of  religious  feeling  which  prevades  the  whole.  We  close  the  little 
volume,  sincerely  echoing  the  wish  in  the  last  page,  and  with  a 
hope  that  if  lVi\s\>c  V\w  ^\Tft\.>Atne,\\.\oa.-^ -wAVj^i  the  last,  we  shall 
hear  from"  \3nc\e  MxXwwr 
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AN   INCIDENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

A  TALE   OF    TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
BY  G.  C.  MUNDY, 
AUTHoa  or  "ooa  amtipodsr." 

**  Thi*  is  the  most  omoipol^nt  witlain  that  ever  cried  *  SUod*  to  a  true  man.** 

SHAXSnCRK. 

Lkt  me  here  relate  an  occurrence  which,  though  trifling  id  itself^ 
augmented  rather  than  mitigated  llic  evil  opinion  I  had  aimosl  un- 
consciously, and  some  persons  tbouglil  unconscionably,  adopted  in 
relalioi)  to  my  new  acquaintance.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  incident 
affected  in  any  degree  that  gentleman's  cliaractcr,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  might  be  touched  by  the  old  adage  —  uoscitur  ex  sociis  — 
''know  a  man  by  his  company'."     It  was  as  follows. 

When  taking  his  departure  from  Ultimo,  Mr.  Clare  had  sprung 
upon  his  chestnut  charger,  in  a  confoundedly  hcro-of-romance-Iiko 
manner  as  I  conceived,  and  had  dashed  away  from  the  door  bow- 
ing to  his  horse's  mane  and  sweeping  bis  stirrup  with  his  sombrero, 
in  parting  salnlation  to  Miss  KcUowes;  whilst  bis  clumsy  friend 
was  still  striving,  not  without  many  an  oath,  to  take  advantage  of 
a  fallen  log  whereby  to  mount  his  tall  steed. 

As  my  dislike  for  this  fellow  was  merely  negative,  and,  more- 
over, as  I  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  pair,  I  drew  near  lo  hold 
his  horse's  head,  when,  after  thanking  me  for  my  assistance,  lie 

bluntly  said, — "  By  the  way,  Mr.  K ,  you   have  not  relumed 

Ihe  pistol  I  lent  you  for  our  scrimmage  with  those  black  varmint,** 
I  then,  for  the  first  lime,  recollected  that,  on  receiving  the  spear 
thrust  in  my  arm,  I  bad  dropped  the  discharged  weapon  ;  and, 
having  told  him  so,  we  walked  to  the  spot  where  the  collision  took 
place,  and  where  Dingo  immediately  discovered  what  we  sought 
among  the  grass. 

The  instant  be  handed  it  lo  me,  I  perceived,  now  that  T  was  in 
cool  blood,  that  it  was  (he  exact  counterpart  of  the  pistol  1  had  taken 
from  the  footpad  on  tlie  mountain  road — its  fellow  without  any 
doubt.  I  turned  quickly  upon  Mr.  Randall  (for  tliat  was  his  name), 
but  his  short  thick  figure  differed  so  entirely  from  those  of  the 
bush-rangor  who  stopped  me,  and  his  associate  who  appeared  later 
ou  the  scene,  lliat  my  vague  suspicion  was  instantly  diverted  from 
him.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  be  silent  on  tlie  subject — merely 
apologising  for  my  neglect,  and  the  consequent  injury  from  rust 
sustained  by  his  handsome  weapon. 

"  Oh  !  that  gingerbread  plaything  aint  mine,*'  replied  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, "nor  the  horse  neither,  liie  d — d  lanky  brute.  No,  it'^s  my 
friend  Jones's,  and  Jones  is  as  long  in  the  fork  a*  his  beast."  A 
fresh  light  flashed  ou  my  mind,  as  1  recalled  the  nickname  of 
Long  Tom  by  which  the  black  bush-ranger  had  distiu^ishedUia 

VOL.  XXXIV.  ^  ^ 
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companion  in  annp— the  crawling  villain  who  fired  on  me  after  I 
had  liberated  the  other. 

It  is  needle!»s  to  pursue  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  iht« 
coincidence,  and  to  recapitulate  the  contradictory  concluMon*  to 
which  I  was  drawn,  during  a  long  and  aleeplesa  uight,  bjr  a  cloM 
retrospect  of  the  events  which  had  happened  under  my  eve,  uith 
otliers  thai  had  been  related  to  me  during  my  short  residence  in  the 
colouy.  The  fact  alone  of  Mr.  Clare  receiving  as  guests  such 
persons  as  Randall  and  "  his  friend^''  Mr.  Junes  was  sufficicuc  lo 
dcleruiine  me  la  spare  no  pains  lo  sift  the  mystery,  to  unveil  the 
villany — if  villany  or  niyslery  there  were. 

It  was  DO  business  of  niiue,  to  be  siuv,  to  analyse  the  senliment* 
of  Miss  Feltuwes,  nor  to  question  ber  right  to  bestow  bcr  affec- 
tions and  her  hand  as  she  pleased  ;  but  her  secluded  life,  an  iai- 
pressiblc  and  unsuspicious  nature,  aided  by  a  souiewhat  romantic 
course  of  rea<lingy  were  likely  enough  to  nurture  idle  fancies  and 
fientimenlal  dreams  in  the  mind  of  one  so  youug  and  inexperwDcad, 
and  to  render  her  an  easy  victim  to  deceit  and  imposture.  A  pcr- 
60U  possessiug  the  specious  qualities  of  Henry  Clare,  with  na- 
restrictcd  opportunities  of  ingratiatiug  himself,  and  baring  a  rifbt 
to  rank  himself  as  her  preserver,  could  hardly,  in  so  isulaled  a 
spot,  fail  to  become  the  Ferdinaud  of  this  must  guileless  Miranda. 
The  character  of  tliia  iuuoccnl  girl  was,  indeed,  wholly  unformed; 
for  a  year  of  her  cxifclence  comprised  not  as  many  iucideuta  and 
emotions  as  a  week  in  the  life  uf  a  denizen  of  the  world;  and 
surely  it  is  by  the  crowding  of  evcnu^  the  exercise  of  the  vanooa 
aficclious,  by  a  practical  acquaiulauce  with  the  impulses  of  our 
nature,  and  by  frequent  collision  with  ibu  atoms  composing  what 
is  called  society,  that  a  character  is  in  a  great  degree  moulded  and 
perfected-  ller  fatlier,  loo,  was  su  unobservant,  su  ubsent-iiiindfld 
indeed,  that,  as  bcr  brother  by  adoption,  1  assured  m^'Kelf  it  ««» 
my  boimdcn  duty  to  watch  unceasingly  over  Uie  unprotected  defltiay 
of  so  fair  and  so  dear  a  sifter. 

My  first  step  was,  in  the  most  natural  and  easy  manner  I  could 
assume,  to  elicit  from  Mr.Fellowc^  by  uhat  means  ha  bad  becoma 
HO  well  acquainted  with  the  history  aud  circumstances  of  Mr.  ('lara 
as  lo  induce  his  acceptance  of  him  as  a  suitor  for  tlie  baud  of  his 
only  child.     Nor  did  my  cousin  refuse  me  this  iuformaliuu. 

Henry  Clare,  as  it  appeared,  was  bom  uf  a  good  Scotch 
family,  entered  the  Navy  very  young,  and,  disgusted  at  want  of 
promotion,  soon  threw  up  that  professiou.  A  life  of  idlimeta, 
however,  not  suiting  his  active  humour,  it  was  docided  that  he  aad 
a  yoimger  brutlier,  in  deticale  health,  should  emigrate  to  VV^csi 
Australia— having  two  objects  in  view,  the  one  being  to  cstabll 
themscl  res  as  settlers  at  Swan  Rircr,  the  other  to  recruit,  if  possible, 
the  constitution  of  lite  youth  whose  lungs  bad  proved  too  teebk 
for  a  northern  climate.  The  first  scheme  partly  failed— the  second 
wholly  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  Llie  brutliers'  united  capital  was  lost 
in  a  bad  investment,  and,  after  a  year  or  two  of  improved  bctUls, 
the  younger  nauk  into  his  grave  under  an  acoesa  of  pulmonary 
coosumption. 
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Collecting  Uie  remnants  of  his  property,  and  quittiiiK  bs  soon 
as  po»Bible  the  sceue  uriiis  losses,  Henry  Cl&re  directed  his  steps 
to  ihii  iiciKbbouring  colouy  of  New  South  Wales,  auJ,  having 
renolved  on  sheep-farmtug  as  tlie  siniplest  mode  of  livt-hhood  for 
a  mail  without  a  prores&ion,  he  had  located  himself  at  a  distance 
from  the  townships  on  land  beyond  the  frontier,  vhere  the  infor- 
mality of  tenure  and  simplicity  of  life  suited  his  narrowed  means 
and  indeed  his  naturally  solilaiy  lerapcr-  With  a  few  years  of 
strict  tr'conomy  and  personal  allenLion  lo  business,  he  hoped  not 
only  to  reiiistale  himstlf  in  liis  funuer  financial  position,  but  so  far 
to  better  it  as  would  enable  him  lo  e&lablisb  his  homestead  nearer 
the  haunts  of  cirilised  man,  when  be  might  occupy  as  an  out- 
station  only  his  present  wild  and  sequestered  abode. 

My  cousin  further  inforrned  me  that  Mr.  CHarc  had  shoirn  him 
several  letters  from  influential  merchants  and  others  at  Efliuburgh 
and  Glasgow,  condoling  with  him  on  his  young  brother's  death, 
and  udvi>ing  him  on  the  subject  of  his  pastoral  intentions,  Ife 
had  also  named  lo  Mr.  Fellowea  his  agents  at  Sydney— a  respect- 
able firm.  My  worthy  friend  concluded  by  declaring  Ins  convielion 
that  his  own  life  was  a  precarious  one  ;  and  that  lie  was  therefore 
doubly  solicitous  to  provide  a  timely  protector  for  his  child.  He 
added,  that  he  had  encouraged  the  ullenlions  of  Mr.  Clare  when  he 
found  they  were  acceptable  lo  Mary. 

"  You  believe  him  then.  Sir,"— said  I,  warming  somehow  on  the 
subject — "  you  bclicTc  him  lo  be  a  man  honest  in  his  principles, 
Justin  his  dealings,  unblemished  in  character,  faithful  and  true — 
a  inan  to  be  honoured,  loved  and  trusted ;  one  to  whom  you  can, 
in  full  reliance  on  his  worth,  confide  your  only  and  beloved  child 
— lo  guard,  to  guide  and  to  cherish  until  death  ?'* 

"I  do  so,"  replied  the  father,  looking  somewhat  surprised  at 
my  unwonted  eloquence;  "  hul  why  sii  earnest,  so  solemn,  my 
good  friend  ?     Do  you  doubt  Mr.  Clare  ?  and,  if  so,  why  f  " 

"That  I  do  doubt  him  is  certain  — wherefore  I  cannot  yet 
specify.  From  the  first  hour  I  set  eyes  on  him  I  felt  towards  him 
deep  distrust,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  not  only  knows  lliis,  but 
that  he  avoids  conversation  with  me  and  shrinks  from  my  obser- 
vation.'* 

"  He  is  naturally  distant  in  manner,*^  obsen'ed  my  cousin. 
*On  my  first  acquaiulance  with  him,  he  repulsed  my  advances 
both  coldly  and  decidedly — as  I  told  you  before.  A  sweet  temper 
he  must  poMess  at  any  rate;  for  you  will  pardon  roe,  Frank,  when 
]  say  that  your  demeanour  towards  him,  especially  when  iu  the 
company  of  dear  Mary,  is  such  as  mi<.;ht  affront  any  man." 

"Well,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  I,  rising  to  leave  the  room,  "all 
I  would  beg  of  you,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  yonr  dauehtor, 
is  that  you  will  not  precipitate  this  marriage.  My  object  of  course 
is  to  test  Uie  respectability  of  your  son-in-law  elect.  My  business 
shall  be  to  prove  that  this  Mr.  Clare  is  all  you  believe  and  desire 
bim  to  be — or  the  reverse.  Yon  will  remember.  Sir,  lia\ing  your- 
self told  rac  that  it  was  common  in  tliis  country  fur  pcrsuus  of 
damaged  reputation  and  lawless  habits  to  hang  about  the  froutierb^ 
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living  by  I  Icnow  not  what  dishonest  and  desperate  meanft,  and 
flroiding  the  society  of  their  fellow  colonist*,  llely  on  it,  Sir,  yoo 
will  hare  no  cause  to  regret  my  interference  in  this  ca»e.'' 

**  Be  it  so,  then,  my  dear  Franli,"  replied  Mr.  Fellowes,  look- 
ing relieved  at  the  probable  termtnatioD  of  our  inleniew,  "My 
present  plan  is,  that  we  Rhould  return  to  Norambla  in  a  few  dart- 
Henry  Clare  goes  to  Sydney  on  business  for  a  month,  and  on  his 
return,  if  nothing  hinders,  he  is  to  claim  his  bride  at  my  hands.** 

"  One  more  question,  if  you  will  permit  me,  and  1  havo  doM. 
Has  Mr.  Clare  ever  invited  you  to  visit  bis  station  r "  _ 

"Certainly  not,"  responded  my  cousin,  with  a  slightly 
look:  "on  tlie  contrarj-,  when  I  proposed  one  day  to  accom 
him  there  to  inspect  a  Durham  bull  lie  had  spoken  of,  he  beg^ 
I  would  defer  my  kind  intention  until  he  could  receire  me  more 
suitfihly." 

My  resolution  was  soon  formed.  I  would  decline  accompanjing 
the  party  ou  their  return  lo  Norambla,  but  would  remain  at  L'lUmo, 
where  my  presence  would  be  useful,  for  some  days,  during  which 
I  hoped  an  opportunity  might  arise  for  solving  doubts  which  hung 
about  my  mind  ^nth  a  tenacity  and  an  intensity  ao  intolerable,  <$ 
deeply  lo  aflect  my  peace  of  mind,  and  even  to  undermine  ray 
bodily  healtli. 

I  could  not  account  for  this  all-absorbing  pre -occupation  on 
subject.     My  temper  was  not  nnlurally  suspicious.     Mr.  CJ; 
person,  manners  and  acquirements  were  abore  the  common  order. 
Mr.  Fellowes  was  satisfied  to  receive  him  as  his  son^ip-law.   M«iy 
herself  willingly  accepted  his  proposals ; — and  my  regard  for  this 
sweet  girl  was — as  has  been  seen — purely  and  perfectly  frateniaL 
Be  it  as  it  might,  I  had  from  this  moment  but  one  object  in 
and  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with  an  energy  and  directness  of  pa: 
whereof  I  had  hitherto  not  believed  myself  capable. 
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Selecting  a  cloudv  day,  my  friends  now  departed  for  NorambU— 
Stephen  acting  as  their  escort  The  black  boy  remained  with  me 
at  the  out-station.  Mr.  Clare  was,  as  I  understood,  to  start  for 
Sydney  in  three  days  :  I  resolved,  therefore,  uninvited  and  unex- 
pected, to  pay  tliut  gentleman  a  visit,  trusting  to  chance  (o  iiu^ra 
me  with  some  excuse  for  this  somewhat  unceremonious  intnuioa 
on  his  solitude.  Neither  I  nor  my  familiar.  Dingo,  knew  the  way 
to  Mr.  Clarets  remote  squattage,  and  the  passage  of  the  rarioes  w«» 
notoriously  difficult  and  intricate.  Mr.  Clare  however,  with  hii 
guest  Mr.  Randall,  as  has  been  related,  had  left  Ultimo  for  bit 
station  only  a  week  before,  and  I  relied  on  the  sagacity  of  tb© 
Bluck  to  follow  on  the  trail  of  their  horses — albeit,  at  this  seosoo 
the  earth  was  as  hard  and  unimpressionable  as  a  brick  Hoor. 

Acconliiigly,  on  the  second  day  after  tlie  departure  of  Mt. 
Fellowes,  well  armed  and  provisioned  for  a  doubtful  ex]>editiou, 
we  started  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  see  the  track.  It 
was  one  of  those  dehghlful  mornings,  common,  almost  peculiar  lo 
Australia.  The  air  was  charmingly  cool  and  balmy — every  bri;a(h 
perfumed  by  iHe  &tomaV\c  odout  of  lUe  ^m-trees  and  acacias.    A 
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light  haze  slntnbered  in  the  damp  hollows,  but  the  whole  arch  of 
heaven  \ras  enamelled  with  one  pure  and  untainted  azure. 
Gorgeous  flocks  of  parrots  darted  like  HaRht^s  of  rainbow  lightning 
from  grove  to  grove — startling  the  Dryads  with  their  ahriU  voices  ; 
— while,  in  pleasing  contrast,  the  tuneful  barita,  or  organ  magpie, 
cooed  to  ita  mate  its  flule-like  song.  The  tall  bustard  aialked 
among  Lhe  rank  grass  of  the  distant  prairie,  or  flapped  with  heavy 
wing  over  the  liighest  tree-top.s.  The  deer-like  kangaroo  raised 
its  innocent  face,  gazing  at  us  from  its  cool  morning  pasture,  or 
sprung  away  from  our  too  near  approach  with  prodigious  bounds 
— flushing  here  and  there  mullitudes  of  snipe  and  quail  in  ils  swift 
passage.  The  wild  dog  stared  for  a  while  at  the  passing  lords 
of  the  creation — tmconscious  of  the  fealty  and  mutual  companion- 
ship which  his  race  and  ours  have  ratified  time  out  of  mind.  The 
platypus — that  animated  paradox,  half  mole  half  duck — dipped  be- 
low the  surface  of  tlie  dark  water  holes  as  the  shadow  of  the  heron 
or  the  curlew  flitted  athwart  their  limpid  retreats.  Enlivened  by  its 
nocturnal  exemption  from  Sol's  rays, even  the  lead-coloured  foliage 
of  the  eucalyptus  assumed  a  freshness  and  a  verdure  foreign  to  its 
nature  ;  and  so  profusely  sprinkled  with  dew  was  the  parched 
herbage,  that  our  horses  dashed  the  moisture  away  in  showers  of 
liquid  diamonds  as  wo  hastened  on  our  way. 

With  an  accuracy  seldom  at  fault,  never  wholly  baulked,  the 
black  lad  unravelled  the  labyriuth  we  were  pursuing,  though  in 
some  places  the  earth,  as  far  as  my  senses  served  me,  bore  not  the 
faintest  trace  either  of  horse-shoe's  print,  broken  shrub,  or  even 
bent  gmss.  In  less  than  two  hours  wo  reached  the  region  of 
ravines,  and  here  difficulties  apparently  insuperable  grew  upon 
us.  For  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile  the  country  was  broken  up  into 
a  confused  series  of  gullies  intersecting  each  other  in  every  direc- 
tion— some  thickly  clad  with  impcnious  brushwood,  others  having 
bare  and  precipitous  banks  of  clay  ;  and  many  of  tlicse  fissures, 
evidently  formed  by  periodical  floods,  werejust  so  narrow  that  to 
ride  down  into  them  was  difficult,  and  so  wide  that  to  ride  over 
them  was  impossible.  Here,  a  stiff  mat-like  shrub  rose  uubruised 
from  the  horses*  tread ;  there,  the  dusty  carlli  was  covered  with 
conflicting  tracks  of  horses  and  cattle, — while  such  were  the 
Btnuosilies  of  our  path,  that  had  not  the  sun  afforded  us  a  general 
direction,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  determine  whether  wc  were 
advancing  on  our  journey  or  reluming  to  whence  we  came.  Puzzled 
cow  and  then  by  the  printless  carpet  above  mentioned,  Dingo 
never  hesitated  among  the  divers  footmarks  in  dust  or  clay,  and  he 
pointed  with  a  grin  to  the  impression  of  a  broken  borse-shoe  which 
lie  had  followed  from  the  beginning  with  the  sagacity  of  a  sleuth 
hound. 

At  length  we  reached  a  considerable  stream.  Mr.  Clare's  track 
led  directly  into  it,  but  the  Black  instantly  perceiving  that  the 
footmarks  failed  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  motioned  roe  to  ride  up 
the  current — for  it  was  shallow — while  he  rode  down  it;  and  a 
low  "coo-cy"  soon  told  me  he  had  recovered  the  lost  trail. 

"  See,  Massa  Frank,'*  said  be  (^uitid^,  "T^\twVj  \»xV«^  ^-^  w^a 
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there — down  west :  tnrkey  always  go  to  big  plains.    Maasa  Chre 
keep  his  sheep  on  big  plains  too — eh  ?  " 

And  so  it  was ; — for  the  horse  tracks  led  na  gradually  ont  of  {he 
ravines,  sometimes  threading  dangerous  swamps  which  (brew  at 
oat  of  our  course,  bat  always  tending  in  the  duection  these  birds 
were  taking. 

To  bring  our  ride  to  a  close — we  emerged  at  length  from  a  dense 
ecnib  upon  a  tract  of  fine  open  land  in  some  parts  entirely  free  of 
timber,  and,  turning  westward,  were  guided  by  the  trait  once  more 
into  an  arm  of  the  rafine  illicitly  wooded,  and  through  which 
wound  many  paths,  one  of  which  led  to  the  water.  ImnKdiatel^ 
beyond  this  gully  we  came  upon  the  rear  of  a  cluster  of  rade 
bnildings  in  whose  front  stood  a  nearly  equally  primitire  hot  of 
planks. 

Halting  within  the  shadow  of  the  tall  casnarinas — a  tree  as  con* 
stant  to  running  water  as  the  alder  of  Europe — I  sent  fonnid 
Dingo  on  foot  to  reconnoitre,  who  quickly  returned  with  ibe 
report  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  dnelling-house  were  ill 
open,  but  that  there  was  no  one  at  home,  he  thought,  except  Mr. 
Randall,  who  was  lying  asleep  in  the  veranda. 

Leaving  the  horses  with  the  lad,  I  now  advanced,  directly  and 
without  any  precaution,  towards  the  front  of  the  hnt,  where  1 
found  a  figure  reclining  in  a  South  American  hammock  slung  from 
the  beams  uf  the  portico.  It  was  the  respectable  Mr.  Raodall, 
sure  enough — buried  in  slumber  and  snoring  like  a  grampos,  a 
checked  shirt  and  a  pair  of  canvass  trousers  his  sole  and  simple 
costume.  My  somewhat  noisy  approach  failing  to  rouse  the 
sleeper,  I  passed  on  and  knocked  at  the  door  with  my  whip.  No 
one  answering,  I  entered — turning  at  once  into  a  room  which  bad 
the  appearance,  though  without  much  of  the  ordinary  furniture,  of 
a  parlour. 

Its  centre  seemed  to  be  dedicated  to  purposes  of  refectioa.  In 
one  corner  was  a  mattress,  rolled  in  the  furry  skin  of  some  aDimal, 
on  the  tanned  side  of  which  appeared  the  name  H,  Clare,  painted 
in  large  letters.  Four  small  and  much-worn  trunks,  looking  u 
if  designed  to  be  carried  on  snmpter  beasts,  were  ranged  along 
the  wall,  and  each  was  marked  with  the  same  initials.  Above 
them,  on  a  shelf,  lay  a  flute  and  a  bugle.  Passing  over  these  and 
many  other  objects,  I  approached  a  small  rough  table  and  chur, 
near  which  stood  a  book-case  with  a  few  volumes.  I  took  down 
one  of  them,  and  found  on  the  title-page  the  inscription  "  Henit 
and  Edward  Clare.  Edinburgh,  a.  d.  18 — ."  On  the  table  were 
writing  materials  and  a  heavy  riding  whip;  and  hanging  in  loops 
of  hide  on  the  wooded  walls  were  several  sorts  of  fire-arms,  widi 
cutlasses,  belts,  pouches,  knives,  stockwhips,  and  other  weapon* 
of  offence  and  implements  of  husbandry. 

Taking  down  a  short  carbine,  the  nearest  to  my  hand,  I  ni 
struck  with  the  unusual  size  of  the  bore.  I  had  never  seen  a  bill 
large  enough  to  fit  it,  was  my  first  thought ;  when  snddecly  I 
recalled  to  mind  the  bullets  I  had  found  in  my  bush  bivouac  on 
the  mountain  toSk^.    T\v^  c«xin9&%\)%.%^<q);<k  Kuag  at  my  belt  £11(^(1 
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with  my  own  cartridges,  bat  its  original  contents  were  still  there 
also.  On  applying  one  of  the  balls  T  found  it  an  exact  fil  for  the 
carbine.  Retnming  it  to  the  pouch,  my  fingers  chanced  upon 
the  silver  ring  hereinbefore  mentioned.  While  taking  it  ont,  my 
eyes  nlighled  upon  the  horsewhip  lying  before  me.  It  had  a 
heavy  embossed  knob  of  similar  workmanship  at  the  butt,  and, 
on  more  closely  examining  it,  I  observed  a  few  inches  further  up 
a  mark  of  glue,  as  though  an  ornament  had  once  been  there,  and 
had  been  broken  off.  Slipping  the  ring  over  the  point  of  the 
whip,  and  nmning  it  upwards,  it  stnpjjcd  precisely  at  the  mark 
aforesaid,  and  had  evidently  rcfnund  its  legitimate  home. 

In  the  opposite  room,  ou  the  Moor,  were  rough  sleeping  accom- 
modations for  two  persons,  and  a  few  weapons  of  different  sorts, 
among  which  I  recognized  the  pistol  which  Randall  had  lent  me, 
whose  fellow  I  bad  now  in  my  belt. 

An  open  nolo  Iny  on  the  floor,  T  picked  it  np.  It  contained 
these  words : 

"  Will,  Tm  off  in  a  hurry  with  Tom  to  spring  the  plant — yon 
know  where,  and  shall  be  back  sooner  perhaps  than  you  expect 
Look  after  the  stock,  and  keep  an  eye  on  young  Saw-bones 
(pleasant,  thought  I !) ;  keep  your  hands  off  him  ihouyh,  fur  I  dou*t 
want  him  hurt,  but,  by  the  Lord,  he  shall  not  thwart  me.  Douse 
the  brands  on  the  new  batch  as  soon  as  ihey  come  in.  The 
Blackfcllows  saved  us  a  bloody  job  with  Dummy  at  the  Brush, 
for  Torn  has  heard  something  that  makes  us  cock-suru  he  was 
going  to  turn  on  us.     Vours, "  (no  signature). 

1  now  returned  to  the  veranda,  and  walking  up  to  the  hammock 
in  which  Mr.  Handall  was  still  snoring,  I  looked  in  upon  him. 
Ho  held  a  long  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  by  his  side  lay  a  spirit-flask, 
whereof  he  was  doubtless  sleeping  off  the  exhausted  contents. 
As  my  eyes  passed  over  his  ungainly  form,  I  observed  that  his  feet 
and  ankles  were  bare.  On  the  right  ankle  appeared  a  large  and 
only  half-healed  cicatrice  enrircly  encircling  the  limb.  Turning 
my  gaze  quickly  and  by  a  kind  of  mental  induction  to  his  closely- 
cropped  hair,  the  fact,  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  William 
Katidall  was  a  runaway  prisoner  from  an  ironed  gang,  flashed  on 
\y  conviction — the  very  man,  perhaps,  who,  as  was  reported,  had 
lately  escaped  from  a  road. party  on  the  mountain,  and  was  sup- 
posed lo  havejoined  Black  Bob. 

And  who  and  where  was  this  famous  Black  Bob?     Was  Mr, 

ndalPs  tall  friend,  Mr.  Jones,  this  noted  personage?  No,  Mr. 
Jones's  personal  description  corresponded  better  with  the  nick- 
zrnmc  of  Tjong  Tom.  Besides,  the  overseer  at  Ultimo  bad  once 
seen  Mr.  Jones,  and  describeil  him  as  a  fair,  sandy-haired  man. 
ould  Henry  Clare  and  the  black  bush  ranger  be  identical  ?   was 

e  next  and  startling  question  I  put  to  myself.  I  tried  to  recall 
the  physical  peculiarities  of  each.  It  was  dusk  when  the  robber 
attacked  me,  and  I  noted  little  of  his  countenance  beyond  its 
dark  skin  and  flashing  eyes.  In  stature,  he  surpassed  myself,  as 
I  bad  occasion  to  judge  in  our  breast  to  breast  struggle.  He  was 
less  robu&l,  for,  though  perfectly  cool,  and  *Vi\Wvv\l's  ^i.Ta^V5^w%, 
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his  Btrengtb,  the  braro  had  no  chance  with  me  when  once  widiin 
my  grasp.  His  voice,  I  remembered,  had  some  peculiar  accent, 
but  that  might  have  been  assumed.  Clare's  stature,  figure,  and 
appearance  of  muscular  power  corresponded  well  enough  with 
my  reminiscences  of  my  old  antagonist  of  the  bush ;  but  then,  the 
dusky  complexion  !  how  could  that  be  got  over  ? 

And  here  another  stiiking  link  of  the  chain  of  evidence  which  my 
memory  was,  as  it  were,  thus  "  bawling  upon,**  was  suddenly  taken 
up.  In  the  fall  irom  my  horse  given  me  by  the  bandit  one  of  mj 
wrists  was  hurt,  and,  on  examining  it  by  candle-light  at  the  cabin 
where  I  slept  that  night,  I  found  that  my  hands,  as  well  as  the 
linen  at  my  cuffs,  were  stained  with  some  dark-brown  pigmcfiL 
I  washed  my  hands,  and  thought  no  more  of  it. 

That  Black  Bob  was  not  a  black,  was  now  the  conriction  I  had 
jumped  to,  or  rather  reached  by  the  above  gradual  and  pntient 
ratiocination.  Yes !  grappling  the  throat  of  a  white  man  hastSy 
or  unskilfully  disguised,  explained  this  until  now  forgotten  sdUn; 
of  my  fingers  and  wristbands. 

A  wide  field  for  conjecture  had  been  thus  spread  before  me; 
but  I  felt  positive  that  the  truth  had  been  hit  upon.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  prove  it:  and  instinctively  I  was  stepping  fonraid 
to  lay  bands  on  the  still-slumbering  Randall,  when  a  diifoeot 
line  of  procedure  occurred  to  my  mind. 

Placing  the  note  in  my  pocket,  and  leaving  everything  ei«  in 
the  hut  precisely  as  I  had  found  it,  £  hurried  away  to  Dingo's 
post. 

"Have  you  seen  any  one  about  the  place  ?"  I  asked. 

The  lad  bad  seen  no  one,  but  he  had  just  heard  the  crack  of  a 
stock-whip, betokening  that  some  of  the  people  were  driving  in  cattle. 
Mounting  quickly,  therefore,  I  plunged  into  the  wooded  gully,  bat 
ere  retracing  our  steps  homewards, atDingo's  suggestion  we  tuned 
down  to  the  river  to  water  our  horses.  Here  we  found  seTeral 
head  of  cattle  standing  under  the  shade  of  the  swamp-oaks  op  to 
their  dewlaps  in  the  stream,  cooling  their  sides,  and  lashing  off 
the  sand'flies  with  their  wet  tails.  A  fine  bullock  stood  neat  me, 
and  turning  my  eyes  accidentally  on  the  brand,  by  which  every 
horse  and  homed  beast  in  Australia  is  distinguished — a  ptecaution 
necessary  to  prevent  the  commixture  of  herds  and  cattle-stealing, 
a  crime  then  rife  in  the  colony,  and  more  especially  in  the  border- 
districts — 1  perceived  that  though  the  letters  were  large,  they  were 
nearly  illegible.  The  other  animals  were  similarly  marked;  in 
some,  the  original  brand  appearing  to  have  been  altered,  while  in 
others  it  had  been  summarily  burnt  or  cut  out.  The  initials,  when 
legible,  formed  a  clumsy  H.  C,  but,  on  close  scrutinr,  the  former 
letter  seemed  to  have  been  perverted  from  an  I,  and  the  latter  from 
an  O,  or  some  such  letter. 

The  passage  in  the  anonymous  note  to  Mr.  Randall  relating  to 
the  ''  new  batch,"  was  now  intelligible  enough  to  me.  The  cattle 
had  been  stolen,  or,  more  properly,  It/ledf  and  their  brands  altered 
or  erased. 

That  the  homestead  o{  \.h«  fascinating  Mr.  Heniy  Clare  was  the 
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foccasional,  if  nol  the  permanent,  lair  and  rondczrous  of  a  band  of 
marauders  of  some  kind,  was  no\r  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  an  Austra- 
lian noon-day;  that  an  absconded  convict  formed  one  of  this  wor- 
Bbipful  company,  seemed  no  less  certain ;  while  that  two  others  had 
jast  departed  on  an  expedition  boding  no  good  to  His  Majesty's 
lieges,  appeared  in  black  and  white  upon  the  document  deposited 
in  my  pocket. 

Well !  thought  I,  if  vigorous  and  untiring  efforts  on  my  part  to 
elucidate  the  real  character  of  this  flashy  cavalier  will  separate  fact 
from  fiction — will  drag  up  the  truth  from  the  bottom  of  the  well — 
such  shall  not  be  wanted.  Public  virtue,  patrioUsm,  self-devotion, 
aud  a  host  of  other  disinterested  qualities  seemed  to  swell  within 
my  bosom,  as  I  contemplated  the  righteousness  of  the  work, 
arduous  and  rlskful  as  it  might  be,  which  should  at  once  expose 
and  punish  treachery  and  crime,  and  save  the  daughter  of  my  bene- 
factor— my  adopted  sister,  from  llie  designs  of  a  scoundrel  and  the 
arms,  perhaps,  of  a  malefactor  ! 

Thus  glorifviiig  myself,  our  return  ride  to  Ultimo  seemed  short 
indeed;  and  an  evening  spent  in  solitary  rumination  sufficed  to 
mature  my  plan  cf  action, 
b    It  was  carried  into  effect  as  follows. 


Making  my  appearance  at  Norambla  the  next  aflernoon,  1  in- 
formed Mr.  Feltowes  that  important  business  would  take  me  im- 
mediately to  Sydney.  I  judged  best  to  tell  him  nothing  further 
than  that  my  former  vague  doubts  regarding  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  Mr.  Clare  had  gaiued  strenglli.  From  Mifs  Fellowes 
I  readily  obtained  a  specimen  of  that  gentleman's  handwriting, 
and  having  compared  it  with  the  note  in  ray  poeket,  1  arnved  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  by  the  same  hand  —  although  the 
characters  were  iu  the  one  case  round  and  stiff,  aud  in  the  other 
fVeeand  running. 

Five  days  later  I  reached  Sydney.  My  first  visit  in  this  city 
was  to  Mr.  Clare's  agent,  who  assured  mc  that  his  principal  had 
nol  arrived  there,  nor  was  he  likely  to  repair  to  the  capital  during 
tlie  shearing  season.     Indeed,  he  seldom  left  the  provinces. 

My  second  interview  was  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Convicts,  and  part  of  the  information  I  sought  was  by  his  records 
instantly  supplied.  Tlie  identity  of  Messrs.  William  Randall  and 
Thomas  .lones  with  two  "absconders"  and  bush-rangers,  known 
in  thieves'  lingo  as  "  Long  Tom"  and  "  Billy  the  Kid,"  was  clearly 

Eroven.  Rewards  had  already  been  advertised  for  their  appre- 
ensioQ,  and  the  police  were  on  their  track. 
As  for  Henry  Clare,  no  prisoner  was  missing  who  answered  to 
his  description— whether  black  or  white.  "But,  by  the  way," 
added  the  Govcnimcnt  functionary,  **as  it  happens,  the  Con- 
troller of  Convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  now  at  Sydney  ou 
duty,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  able  to  assist  you." 

A  meeting  was  soon  arranged  between  that  officer  and  myself. 
He  lamented  that  he  had  not  his  office  books  with  biro  ;  but 
scarcely  had  I  half  finished  my  personal  desctii^lvQuoC  iilt.CUift — 
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and  my  portrait  was,  be  sore,  striking,  if  not  flatteriDg — vchta  hi 
intetrupled  me  widi  an  eager  smile. 

•*I  kuow  the  genllcfnan — I  know  him  well,  no  man  better.  lUt 
he  not  a  deep  scar  ou  one  temple  ?" 

**  1  cannot  be  sare.^  said  I,  "  but  1  think  I  have  observed  a  habit 
of  coaxing  a  heavy  bunch  of  curls  down  npon  his  brow.'* 

"  'Tis  lie,  no  doubt ;  and  pray.  Sir,  by  uhich  of  his  numcroH 
tliafies  does  Mr.  Robert  Redpaih  now  pass  ?** 

"Clare— Henry  Clare,"  I  replied. 

**  Indeed  !"  rejoined  the  officer;  "  my  friend  Clare  will  not  be 
flattered  by  this  Tascal's  asstimptinn  of  his  name.  But  I  hare  it 
now — I  He«it  all — let  me  reoieuiber.  Yes,  it  is  about  eight  Tearsj^;t 
ibat  this  Rcdpalh  was  transported  for  forgery —  baring  pre*i<niafy 
been  convicted  of  fraudiUent  cmbczzlcuient,  of  wilful  and  compl 
peijiiry,  and  of  desertion  from  adiagoun  regiment  in  which  he  hw 
enlisted  as  a  bandsman."  (Hence  his  equestrian  and  moacd 
powers,  thought  I.)  "  llis  last  conviction  in  Kurope  was  forforgag 
certain  10/.  notes.''  (A  talent  for  etchimj  has  hanged  a  njan  bdlcie 
now,  again  thought  1).  **  Uc  arrive<l  in  Van  Dicmen^s  Land  u  a 
'  lifer/  but  being  well  educated,  u-ell  mannered,  and  coodocting 
himself  al  6rst  with  propriety,  he  soon  obtained  a  ticket  of  leave 
and  salaried  employiuent  in  a  Government  office.  One  fine  day 
a  round  »um  of  hard  ca»h  disappeared  from  the  public  stnwjgbox, 
and  the  young  scribe  simultaneously  from  his  tail  stool.  A  yem 
or  two  later  our  friend  was  recognised  among  a  gang  of  despera- 
doeSf  who,  in  the  dense  bush  of  Van  Diemen's  Laud,  set  ibe  polic* 
at  defiance,  and  levied  a  harassing  warfare  on  travellers  and  de- 
iiraceless  settlers.  At  length  one  of  his  comrades  peached,  ftud 
contrived  to  lure  Redpalh  and  three  of  his  confederates  into  a 
snare  prepared  for  them  by  the  constabulary.  A  furious  coaibal 
ensued,  in  winch  Rcdpalh  was  stretched  senseless  bv  asabmcatoa 
the  head,  and  was,  with  his  companions,  carried  off  a  priiUDCf. 
None  of  the  party,  however,  long  consnmod  His  MajestyV  FStioos, 
for  the  litrcc  were  in  a  few  days  hanged;  and  so  boob  u  lilt 
prison  surgeon  conveyed  to  onr  hero  the  soothing  intdligenc* 
that  his  heallh  was  considered  to  be  so  far  reinstated  as  to  «4* 
niit  of  his  undergoing  public  execution,  he  contrived  a  miracu- 
lous escape,  and  was  supposed  to  have  altogether  got  clear  of  tbe 
island. 

"  ft  subsequently  transpired  that  this  promising  yotitb  bad, 
irilb  seven  or  eight  other  desperate  characters,  managed  |o  sicti 
and  carry  off  a  large  and  well-found  sailing-boat;  and,  having 
T)reviously  armed  ihcmselres  by  robbing  a  gunsmith's  store,  thay 
nad  established  a  piratical  lair  on  one  of  the  small  islets  in  Bass's 
Straits,  whence  occasionally  issuing  forth  they  rartigcd  the  coajU 
and  even  captured  small  coasling-ressels. 

*'  However,  this  traffic,  so  suitable  to  their  tastes,  contd  not  last 
long;  and  the  prudent  gang  resolved,  after  one  more  good  hawiia 
the  salt-water  line,  to  break  up  their  coalition  and  disperse. 

"And  now  Mr.  Henry  Clare— not  yoi/ra  but  mine — appears  apon 
the  stage,'*  conunvted  v\i«  Co^VtqW^t  <A  C^su<^«^&.   "  Thia  enilk- 
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with  A  sick  brother^  bad  eraigraled  to  Swan  Rirer,  and, 
afier  buryin|c  there  hia  relative,  had  determined  npon  remoriog  to 
New  SoDth  WalcB.  No  opportunity  offering,  however,  for  a  pas- 
sage to  Sydney  direct,  he  snilcd  for  Launccston,  a  town  on  the 
north  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  a  small  trading  schooner, — 
with  all  his  property.  Becalmed  in  the  straits,  the  little  craft  iras 
in  llie  grey  of  the  morning  attacked,  boarded,  and  carried  by  the 
piratical  band  above  noted,  who,  after  landing  the  passengers  on 
an  miinhabited  part  of  the  coast,  and  pillaging  and  scuttling  the 
schooner,  made  off  in  the  boats — no  one  knew  whither. 

**  H4?dpat}i,  I  conclude,  must  hare  gathered  as  much  of  Mr. 
Clan?'fi  hi^lory  as  served  his  purpose,  from  the  Intter's  papers, — 
mnsl  have  helped  himself,  as  cliief  of  the  banditti,  to  n  good  share 
of  bis  personal  property,  and  have  hit  upon  the  ingenious  expe- 
ximeut  of  appropriating  also  that  gentleman*?  name.  1  liare  only 
to  add  that  there  is  a  reward  of  100/.  offered  by  Government  to 
any  free  person,  and  pardon  to  any  prisoner  of  the  Crown,  who 
will  give  such  infomiation  as  may  lead  to  the  capture  of  Robert 
Redpath — alias  *  Gentleman  Jack' —  alias  '  Captain  Chaff' —  alias 
'The  Chelsea  Swell,'  and  alias  (I  am  pretty  sure)  *  Black  Bob' 
the  bush-ranger. 

"  I  had  heard  of  the  latter  fellow  and  his  exploits  on  the  high- 
road, and  had  always  imagined  him  an  Al>origina1  black — an 
bumble  imitator  of  the  wcll-knnivn  Anstralian  robber,  '  Nfos- 
quito,'  who  distinguished  himself  some  time  back  both  in  this 
colony  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Tjaml,  and  who  received  the  collar  of 
the  order  of  merit  at  last.  And  now,  Sir,"  concluded  the  officer, 
**  I  have  given  you  the  clue.  It  remains  with  you  to  gel  out  of  the 
maze." 

My  next  measure  was  to  wait  on  the  Governor,  who  warmly 
took  up  the  matter  in  hand  —  giving  me  great  credit  for  pub- 
lic spirit  and  energy  of  character,  and  expressing,  moreover, 
his  opinion  that  if  other  provincial  gentlemen  would  dcvutc  them- 
selves less  exclusively  to  money-making,  and  would  spare  some  of 
Uieir  time  and  trouble  for  the  general  good — as  I  had  so  merito. 
rionsly  done, — bush-ranging,  the  curse  of  the  colony,  would  be  at 
once  and  for  ever  suppressed ! 

Bowing  low  to  this  handsome  compliment  from  the  head  of  the 
executive,  the  glow  of  self-approval  diffused  itself  through  my 
frame,  as  I  recognised  those  genial  feelings  which — hem  !  hem  ! — in- 
spire the  bosoms  of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  the  patriot,  and  the 
philanthropist,  when  they  receive  the — hem!  hem! — the  richest 
reward  of  duty  well  performed,  of  public  sen'ice  untarnished  by 
—  hem!  —  by  private  considerations  and  selfish  interests  —  the 
encfimiitms  of  their  griitefii!  fellow  countrymen  ! 

His  Excellency  having  delivered  himself  of  his  etdogy,  referred 
roe  to  the  Chief  of  the  Police  department  for  further  proceedings, 
and,  forgetting  to  ask  tne  to  dinner,  bowed  me  out  of  the  pre- 
sence chamber. 

The  chief  of  Police  oi^aniscd  in  a  few  minntcs  a  plan  for  the 
capture  of  the  sujiposed  bandilli,  and  lufona^^Ta^  N.\vaN.  Mvwisxst 
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subaltern  of  the  mounted  police,  with  half  a  dozen  men  of  that 
force,  would  find  themselves  at  Mr.  FelIowes*s  head-station  nearif 
as  soon  as  I  could  return  there  ;  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  accom- 
pany them. 

For  reasons  of  my  own  I  chose  to  precede  the  party ; — and— 
not  to  loiter  over  this  part  of  my  narrative — just  as  the  brirf 
southern  twilight  of  a  wild  and  tempestuous  evening,  darkened  hf 
thunder  clouds,  had  set  in,  I  reached  by  a  cross  road  a  spoc, 
whence,  had  there  been  more  light,  the  house  of  Norambla  m^ 
have  been  seen,  at  the  distance  of  some  two  hundred  paces.  I 
had  halted,  indeed,  to  indulge  for  a  moment  in  this  my  faTOurits 
view,  when,  casting  my  eyes  round,  I  perceived  a  light  vebid^ 
with  a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  in  the  out-rigger  fashion,  standine 
unattended  and  half  hidden  in  a  shady  hollow  hard  by.  A  seeood 
glance  showed  roe  that  one  of  the  horses  was  Mr.  Clarets  bmou 
chestnut  thoroughbred. 

Having  fastened  my  own  steed  to  a  tree,  I  advanced  towudstbe 
dwelling,  coming  upon  it  at  an  extremity  of  the  Teraodi  irbere 
the  little  boudoir  of  Mary  Fellowes  opened  upon  the  garden  by  a 
French  window.  Cautiously  approaching  X  heard  voices  speiioii; 
in  a  suppressed  tone, — and,  with  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
heart  which  well-nigh  deprived  me  of  my  senses,  I  recc^'ued 
those  of  Mary  and  of  Clare.  He  was  appealing  to  her  in  pema> 
sive  and  passionate  terms,  and  covering  her  fair  hand  with  hssa 
as,  kneeling  by  the  window  step,  he  clasped  it  in  his  own. 

"  No,  Mr.  Clare,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  girl.  "  Cease  to  urge 
me — it  cannot  be. — Why  this  haste  ? — why  this  secrecy  ?— Has 
not  my  good  father ^" 

Abruptly  cutting  short  the  lady's  discourse,  the  audacious 
intruder  now  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  hurried  and  resolate 
gesture  had  wound  his  arm  round  her  slender  waist ; — when,  in  an 
instant,  my  iirm  gripe  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  I  held  him  u  ia 
a  vice. 

"  Frank,  Frank  !  what  are  you  doing  ?  Oh  Heavens,  irhat  is 
all  this  ?"  shrieked  the  terrified  girl  as  she  scanned  oar  fieice 
countenances. 

"  I  am  saving  you,  Mary,  from  the  designs  of  a  villain— of  a 
branded  felon  ! — and  you,  Sir,"  pursued  I,  "  cease  your  fruit- 
less struggles — this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  felt  the  vigour  of 
my  grasp!  if  you  would  preserve  your  life,  step  aside  and  bear 
me."  And  I  whispered  in  his  ear — "  Robert  Redpath,  the  police 
are  close  on  your  track — fly  while  you  may.  We  have  all  ben 
been  indebted  to  you  for  our  lives — I  will  not  take  yours, — allhoo^ 
in  preserving  that  of  so  doubly-dyed  a  malefactor  I  commit  t 
heinous  sin  against  society." 

Trembling  in  every  joint  with  conflicting  emoUons,  in  wbicK 
rage  and  fear  struggled  for  mastery,  the  robber  hesitated,  and  bi> 
eye  shot  fire  while  his  hand  moved  irresolutely  towards  his  pistob. 

"  On  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  the  faith  of  a  Chrisuan* 
it  is  as  I  have  said.  A  strong  party  of  mounted  fralice  are  ai 
this  moment  ai^^io^cYiYEv^  \.\i«  Viqusa.    Fly  or  you  are  lost— d.^r 
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wretched  man,  ere  it  is  too  late — and  escape  llic  death  of  th® 
gallows." 

I  released  him  as  t  saw  his  eye  qaail— and  the  robber  fled, — 
fled  without  turning  one  look  on  the  innocent  maiden  whom  he 
had  beguiled  into  a  belief  in  his  honour  and  virtue.  Nor  had  he 
a  moment  to  spare ;  for  scarcely  had  he  disappeared  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees  when  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard,  and  tlie  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  myrmidons,  arriving  by  the  main  road,  trotted  up 
to  the  door. 

Whilst  accommodation  was  being  prepared  for  the  officer  and 
his  party,  I  stole  to  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  carnage  waiting. 
It  was  still  there — but  the  horses  were  gone,  and  their  master, 
doubtless,  with  lliem.  In  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  I  drew  the  little 
vehicle  into  ihe  back  yard  so  that  it  might  pass  for  one  of  our  own. 
Mary  had  hidden  herself  in  her  chamber ;  but  1  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relating  the  whole  of  my  late  proceedings  to  the  father, 
and  of  requesting  him  to  break  to  his  child  the  strange  intelligence 
of  which  1  was  the  bearer. 

While  overwhelming  me  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
inappreciable  services  I  had  rendered  to  them  both,  Mr.  Fellowes 
joined  nic  unreservedly  in  the  feeling  that  a  moral  debt  lay  on  us 
to  promote  the  safety,  in  this  one  contingency  at  least,  of  the  man 
whose  gallantry  had  saved  us  from  a  frightful  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  savages ; — aud,  having  eased  our  conscience  on  this  puiut,  we 
hoped  that  time  would  blunt  its  prickings  on  the  score  of  having 
shielded  from  offended  justice  so  notorious  and  dangerous  a  de- 
linqueut. 

My  mind,  indeed,  did  misgive  me,  that  this  compounding 
between  prirutc  feelings  and  the  general  interests  of  society  was  a 
slight  backsliding  from  the  pinnacle  of  public  virtue,  to  which  I 
had  lately  climbed.  Nevertlieless,  by  some  I'easoning  or  oilier, 
I  persuaded  myself  that,  in  preserving  my  benefactor  and  his 
daughter  from  misery  and  disgrace,  I  had  done  enough-  and  as 
they  Hoth  coincided  with  me  in  this  opinion,  I  did  not  siuk  very 
deeply  in  my  own  estimation. 

As  for  Mary  —  her  half  beguiled  fancy  had,  I  rejoice  to  say, 
stopped  short  of  absolute  infatuation  for  the  unmasked  reprobate; 
and  in  a  short  time  her  ruiBcd  peace  of  mind  was  again  entirely 
tranquillized. 

1  have  now  only  to  add  that  the  police,  commanded  as  they 
were  by  an  officer  who  had  made  many  a  previous  gallant  cajHure, 
succeeded  the  next  evening  in  surprising  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Bandall  at  a  weak  moment  which  usually  followed  their  supper, 
and  in  identifying  these  gentlemen  with  the  well-known  rangers  of 
His  Majesty's  Australian  Forests — Long  Tom  and  Hilly  the  Kid. 
If  I  throw  a  veil  over  the  eventual  destinies  of  this  pair  of 
worthies,  it  is  because  I  am  unwilling  to  cloud  the  conclusion  oi 
this  veracious  history,  with  a  last  dying  confession  and  a  hempen 
catastrophe. 

As  for  that  romantic  and  insinuating  cut-purse,  Mr.  Robert 
Kedpatb,  we  never  heard  of  him  again; — and,  for  my  part,  I  coa- 
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fess,  tbalbaTingpuncliliously  repaid  Lliedebt  I  owed  him,  1 « 

to  feci  any  particular  soUcitudc  as  to  his  subsequent  lustoi^  auk 

ultimate  foie. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  glaring  injustice  to  hi*  numonMB  ol 
peculiar  inurils,  to  doubl  that,  sooner  or  later,  ibcy  bh*  Aw 
reward — that  he  attaiued,  in  short,  tliat  elevated  potation  abort 
tbccoumioD  crowd,  which  the  nature  and  amount  of  bis  acbievfr- 
ments  in  both  hemispheres  had  given  him  au  unquealionableii^ 
both  to  aspire  lo  and  to  expect,  and  which  socictjr  at  large  w«t 
unanimoua  iu  their  desire  to  confer.* 


Looliing  back  through  the  viicta  of  years  upon  the  events  abora 
oarmtcd — with  tlie  fair  and  fuitlifut  partuerof  m/ jojs  and  aocioat 
al  the  opposite  extremity  of  my  heitrth-rug — asraileandaahofldv 
would  at  oiieo  brijjblen  and  blanch  her  check,  as  we  recalWd  10 
our  memories  some  of  tlie  more  stirring  particulars  of  this  paatafe 
of  our  lives.  And  she  would  rather  repress  than  eucour«|{e  ibe 
never-satiated  curiosity  of  our  two  fine  hoys  when  tliey  orged 
upon  me  Uie  oft-repeated  petition — "Do,  dear  father,  do,  ooce 
more,  tell  us  the  story  of  Black  Bob,  tlie  Bosh-Ranger  0/  the 
Blue  Mountains," 

\Vbo  this  fair  partner  was,  I  must  leave  to  the  penetralioa  of 
my  indulgent  reader — to  whom,  likewise,  I  beqaealh  the  task  to 
reconcile,  if  he  may,  the  past  plalonics  and  the  present  paternity 
of  the  now  truly  happy  bisturiao. 

*  Amon^t  the  nnrutis  of  Aiigtratinn  buRhrnnging,  the  writer  oftMt  Bule  tale 
has  met  «itli  very  inaiiy  curious  and  terrible  fucu. — none  more  to  tbxn  Uwm 
coauuned  in  a  paper  rnlitled  "  Meinoranda  of  the  career  and  fate  of  two  ^Bfi 
of  Uutl)Tao|;ers.''  whicb  has  been  placed  at  ha  disposal  hy  a  friend  who  wm 
resident  io  N«w  South  Wales  at  the  time  of  the  occurrences,  and  to  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Miscellaoy  nuty,  if  be  pleases,  afibrd  a  place  in  a  future  Boiafaa:. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 

BT  TAUOUAH   DAYRELU 

Ik  the  year  1770,  in  a  beautiful  village  ia  Gascouyt  lived  as  good 
and  as  bappy  a  family  as  Heaven  in  its  kindness  ever  blessed  with 
hetlthf  competence  and  coulenliueut.  A  cottage,  witit  all  the 
rustic  innocence  and  virtue  with  which  poets  arc  wont  to  adurn  it» 
has  seldom  been  tenanted  by  two  more  simple  and  affectionate  bcaila 
than  those  of  Richard  Devereux  and  bis  daughter,  Marguerite. 

Marguerite  was  a  universal  favourite.  Who  could  look  on  that 
bright  and  sunny  smile  witliout  feeling  something  of  the  innocent 
gaiety  that  it  bespoke?  And  who  could  gaze  but  with  fervent 
admiration  on  that  natural  grace  and  ease  which  flow  from  true 
Diode&ty  and  simplicity,  and  which,  often  denied  to  the  beauty  of 
the  gilded  saloon,  is  Nature's  free  dower  to  the  pride  of  the  vil- 
lage .''  But  her  deep  tender  blue  eyes  and  soft  hght  hair  were 
only  the  lesser  and  more  pcrihbablc  charms  of  Marguerite,  if 
we  dared  believe  iu  human  innocence  we  should  indulge  that 
heresy  here.  What  guile  or  sin  could  lurk  in  the  heart  of  that 
loved  and  loving  girl  ?  Did  not  smiles  and  kind  words  greet  her 
wheresoever  she  went  ?  Can  any  distrust,  or  fear,  ay,  or  envy  that 
bright  ingenuous  face  ?  And  roust  not  her  comiug  days  be  as  bapjiy 
as  they  deserve  to  be?  Can  there  be  any  gloomy  cloud  on  the 
horizon  of  her  life?  Away  with  the  fanciful  foreboding.  Look 
again — it  has  vanished  —  there  is  not  a  stain  on  the  vaulted 
heaven. 

Marguerite  was  in  the  blushing  dawn  of  womanhood.  According 
to  the  custom  o[  the  neighbourhood,  she  had  been  betrothed  while 
quite  a  child  to  Guillaume  Ueranger,  a  young  and  brave  soldier, 
with  the  troops  in  Germany.  She  remembered  his  kind  face  and 
manly  carriage.  She  had  often  seen  him  atherfathcr's  cottage;  but 
then  she  was  too  young  to  have  loved  him.  She  was  told  that  she 
-was  destined  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  heard  and  obeyed  the  injunction 
with  all  that  pleasure  which  she  always  experienced  in  the  readiest 
and  moat  cheerful  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  father.  Ueyond 
that  she  entertained  no  feeling  or  opinion  on  the  subject,  save  some- 
thing like  dread  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her  father's  cottage  and 
her  brother  and  sisters.  Now  and  then  there  came  to  her  tidings 
of  her  future  husband,  and  a  blush  of  pride  mantled  on  her  cheek 
as  the  village  gossips  stopped  her  as  sbe  bounded  by  their  cottage 
doors,  to  talk  of  the  victory  Uiat  the  troops  of  the  Republic  had 
lately  won,  and  in  which  Guillaume  had  distinguished  himselH 
And  once  there  came  a  small  medal,  which  her  father  bung  round 
her  neck  with  a  riband,  and  bade  her,  with  his  blessing,  wear  it 
until  her  brave  lover  came  to  take  her  from  bim. 
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Tbeir  days  glided  happily  by.  If  some  story  came  of  whtt 
was  doing  in  Paris,  many  disbelieved  and  few  heeded  it  And 
what  a  heaven  of  tranquillity  was  that  little  village  compved 
with  the  hell  of  human  passion  and  suffering  that  was  raging  in  tba 
drunken  capital !  The  cry  for  bread  from  a  hungry  people  hid 
not  reached  this  happy  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreoeeft,  througb 
which  the  birds  flew  as  gladly  and  the  streams  flowed  as  brigbdy 
and  musically  as  ever.  Centralization  bad,  in  an  earlier  rego, 
made  Paris  France,  and  therefore  what  now  recked  this  remot* 
corner  of  a  distant  province  of  the  fall  of  throne  or  temple !  Tli 
blood  of  royalty  bad  stained  the  scaffold,  and  an  old  and  haogbtj 
aristocracy  were  daily  perishing  before  the  outbreak  of  po|nlir 
ftiry,  but  not  an  echo  of  the  thunder  or  a  vibration  of  the  etrtlk 
quake  had  reached  this  quiet  haven. 

Not  far  from  the  cottage  of  Devereux  was  a  ch&teaa,  which  bid 
for  centuries  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  the  higher  middle  onfcni. 
No  titles  could  be  found  by  the  most  flattering  aDnalist  to  ^nce 
the  records  of  the  family  of  Leverney.  They  were  one  of  dw  fev 
houses  in  France  who,  without  the  meretricious  lustre  of  rojil  or 
titular  connection,  could  boast  a  long  line  of  gentle  aiKcatr;.  N« 
splendid  virtues  or  great  crimes  had  conferred  oq  Uiero  rtber 
fame  or  notoriety.  They  bad  deserved  for  many  generauou  tht 
eloquent  and  simple  epitaph,  that  "  All  the  sons  were  hnn  lad 
the  daughters  virtuous.^  When  called  on,  they  had  ofun  in  turi* 
fought  fields  shed  their  blood  for  their  country  with  silrat  ftwt 
patient  courage,  but  they  had  never  been  gifted  with  great  iirtrllRt 
or  animated  by  that  restless  and  reckless  amLiiion  which  «i»  it* 
way  to  t!ie  high  places  of  the  world. 

Denis  Lcvemey  was  the  youngest  scion  and  sole  heir  of 
ancient  family.  His  father  had  served  for  years  in  the  Fi 
army,  and  then  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  in  the  vallejral 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  domains  wero  not  large,  and  to  «uper- 
intend  their  cultivation  was  now  the  amusement  of  hid  divlioing 
years.  His  only  son,  Denis,  bad,  when  quite  a  boy,  slkown  cnw- 
derable  ability,  and,  with  no  wish  to  risk  the  life  of  the  MI5  miW 
survivor  of  an  old  house,  be  had  consented  to  the  wish  of  lu  ton 
to  shun  the  profession  of  arms,  and  pursue  the  more  ioleUtcttul 
labours  of  an  advocate. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  that  memorable  year  I79j?,  that,  kftrrlns 
career  of  legal  study  was  over,  Denis  was  to  spend,  a  short  spiOB  of 
time  with  his  father,  before  he  returned  to  commence  (be  duudi' 
his  profession.  During  his  long  stay  at  Paria,  his  father  had  beu^ 
from  him  at  regular  intervals;  regular  supplies  of  money  bd 
been  sent  to  him,  and  there  had  been  at  no  time  a  r«<]uc«l  for  more 
than  paternal  affection  and  liberality  had  supplied  to  him.  Of  hs 
life  there,  the  society  he  kept,  the  opinions  he  entertained,  the  sH 
man  knew  literally  nothing.  Ho  was  very  icmorani  of  tbc  sUMf'f 
political  parties  at  Paris,  had  the  most  entire  confidence  in  hu  pxi* 
good  sense  and  honour,  and  contented  himself  with  looking  fomni 
to  the  time  when  tliey  should  meet  Meanwhile  that  joyful  dsT 
drew  near.     K\niu\,  *  mQu\.\\  ^itfote  the  day  of  hia  expected  arnral 
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his  father  received  a  letter  from  Denis,  which  affected  him  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  pleasure.  It  stated,  that  he  had  per- 
fected hi3  course  of  legal  study;  that  he  had  Uugcred  some  months 
in  Paris,  for  reasons  which  he  did  hot  in  his  tetter  explain, — that  he 
had  lately  suffered  from  a  severe  illness  which  had  much  shaken  his 
health, — that  instead  of  waiting  until  the  time  he  had  uri^ziually 
planned  and  promised,  his  physician  advi5ed  his  immediate  removal 
into  the  country,  and  that  he  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  a 
longer  stay  in  the  ch&teau  than,  had  his  health  not  necessitated  it, 
he  should  have  allowed  himself. 

I  must  iiere  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  much  which  I  know,  and 
which  his  father  did  not,  of  the  life  and  character  of  Denis  Lcver- 
ney.  On  his  first  arrival  in  Paris  he  fell  among  many  young  men 
preparing  for  his  and  other  professions,  against  whose  pursuits  and 
pleasures  he  had  heard  no  warning  voice  raised.  With  health  and 
spirits  and  wealth  enough  to  keep  pace  with  many  of  his  equals  in 
rank,  how  strange,  without  guidance  and  admonition,  if  hu  had  not 
joined  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  the  gayest  capital  in 
Europe!  He  drank  and  danced  and  laughed,  as  gaily  and  as 
heartily  as  the  rest  of  them,  while  the  excitement  of  the  hour  of 
pleasure  lasted;  but  after  the  storm  there  came  to  him  no  calm. 
The  banquet  and  the  dance,  the  miduight  revel  and  the  wildest 
frolic  were  scarce  over,  before  some  compunctious  visilings  of  regret 
and  remorse  disturbed  him.  He  had  never  totally  neglected  his 
studies,  and  when  he  returned  at  midnight  from  some  scene  of  Bac- 
chanalian revelry,  he  would  strive  with  his  book  or  pen  to  scare 
away  the  demon  of  care  by  a  short  but  strenuous  ap|>Iication.  Such 
a  life  could  not  be  called  happy;  but  yet,  while  the  wine  Bowed  or 
the  music  played,  who  that  saw  tbo  glow  of  excitement  upon  hia 
'  face  would  have  dreamed  that  there  would  certainly  fallow  on  it  regret 
'  and  care,  or  the  bitter  accusations  of  conscience,  or  the  promptings  of 
I  a  lofty  ambition,  which  had  higher  aims  and  ends  than  a  life  of 
I  elegant  ^vbaritism  ?  He  owed  to  what  some  men  may  term  acci- 
dent his  abrupt  abandonment  of  this  gay  career. 

He  was  walking  dreamily  down  one  of  the  streets  near  his  cham- 
bers in  search  of  one  of  his  companions,  when  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  little  dog,  which  had  evidently  strayed  from  his  poa- 
vessor,  and  was  in  imminent  peril  of  being  crushed  by  the  next 
vehicle  that  passed.  "This  may  lead  to  a  little  gfillantry,'*  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "so  pretty  a  dog  must  be  the  property  of  some  fair  pus* 
Bessor ;  and  whether  it  is  or  not,  1  must  save  it  from  the  fate  that 
threatens  it." 

He  rushed  from  the  pavement,  but  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  the 
truant  poodle,  before  the  wheel  of  a  small  vehicle  liad  passed  over 
its  hind  leg,  and  sent  it  yelping  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
He  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  and,  holding  it  in  his  arms,  was  ex- 
amining  to  see  what  hurt  liad  been  done,  when  he  was  addressed  by 
a  venerable-looking  old  man  in  the  dress  of  an  abbe. 

"  I  thank  you  very  warmly,  young  man,  for  your  kindness  and 
humanity.  This  little  dog  is  mine;  I  procured  him  lately  in  the 
country,' where  I  have  been  slayiug,aftdNiWtft\vfelO\wi^\sw.vi%Ki«^ 
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and  without  fear  of  losing  him.  This  is  his  first  day  in  the  streeti, 
and  but  for  you  had  been  his  1«st  My  dwelling  is  near  this,  and  I 
know  that  yours  is  not  far  off.  If  I  am  not  depriring  you  of  the 
society  of  others,  and  interfering  with  an  engagement,  will  you  wilk 
with  me,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  again  thanking  you?" 

Denis  replied,  that  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  acquiescing  in  the 
proposal,  and  they  walked  together  conversing  on  indifferent  sab* 
jects,  until  they  reached  the  door  of  the  abh^'s  residence,  which  b» 
was  surprised  to  find  faced  his  own  chambers.  They  entered,  the 
dog's  injured  leg  was  bound  up,  and  the  renerable  ecclesiastic,  wt» 
did  not  altogether  despise  the  good  things  of  life,  insisted  on  DeniiV 
tasting  some  choice  wine  which  had  lately  been  presented  t» 
him. 

"  You  are  a  student,  and  would  like  to  see  my  books  f  said  lb 
abbe. 

Denis  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  do  so.  It  was  a  goodly  collectiot 
of  volumes,  and  not  confined  to  his  own  language ;  a  choicer  fibruy 
of  cli^sical  books  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  found  in  a  pfinte 
house  at  Paris,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  Snglisb,  Gennu,  ud 
Italian  authors  of  celebrity. 

**  Any  of  these  are  at  your  disposal  for  reading  or  reference,-4r 
I  know  you  read,**  said  the  abbe ;  "  and  you  may  sometimes  lick 
books,  or,  at  any  rate,  wish  to  shun  the  public  Hbraries.** 

**  You  are  only  too  good,"  exclaimed  Denis  ;  **  but  bow  do  itn 
know  that  I  am  a  student,  or  that  (for  it  by  no  means  necessvily 
follows)  1  read." 

"  You  live  opposite,"  said  the  old  man :  "  you  do  not,  perhaps, 
know  me.  I  have  been  now  some  little  time  in  the  countn-,  and 
when  here  I  lead  a  very  secluded  and  quiet  life.  You  have  bees 
more  than  a  year  in  Paris,  I  have  long  watched  you,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  that  what  seems  an  accident,  gives  me  the  opponuuity 
of  making  your  acquaintance,  and  of  saying  to  you  what  I  am  sure 
you  will,  at  any  rate,  listen  to  with  patience  from  a  man  who  is  so 
much  your  elder.  I  have  observed  you  closely  now  for  months;  your 
appearance  interested  me.  I  have  seen  no  person  older  than  vour- 
self  at  any  time  in  your  rooms.  Have  you  any  one  on  *hose 
judgment,  advice,  or  guidance  you  can  rely?  I  think  noL  lean 
see  too  plainly,  by  the  appearance  of  your  companions,  and  the 
hours  you  keep,  that  you  are,  when  not  employed  in  your  studies, 
in  a  whirl  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  And  X  can  see  more*  I  cao 
read  in  your  face,  that  this  life  does  not  make  you  happy-  and  thai, 
however  you  may  relish  excitement,  the  pause  after  excitement  is 
misery.  When  you  return  to  your  chambers  at  midnight,  why  does 
your  lamp  so  often  burn  until  daylight ;  and  what  means  your  r«t- 
less  walking  to  and  fro  for  hours  in  your  room?  All  is  not  right; 
you  are  meant  for  something,  if  not  more  happy,  at  any  rate  greater 
than  this." 

Denis  was  astonished,  but  not  offended.  He  told  the  old  man  us> 
reservedly  his  past  life — hia  present  feelings — his  real  wishes;  I»» 
he  had  been  V\\x\deTed  b^'  circumstances,  and  led  astrav  by  temptatioiL 
"  '  asked  b\sftdV\<;c,OTAftM\i%%\\^"^\(m;\wA>!ca^^  fbllovit. 
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"  Do  not  make  promisps  (oo  rashly^  my  yoimp  friend,*'  said  the 
■bbe;  "you  may  not  find  them  so  easy  to  perform.  And  1  am  not 
desirous  of  fettering  yon  to  any  particular  course  of  conduct,  but 
merely  hope  to  succeed  in  pcr?viading  you  to  abandon  the  present 
one."     It  is  needless  to  give  the  rest  of  their  conversation. 

At  the  nbbc'a  advice  Denis  quitted  l*aris  for  some  months,  and 
steadily  pursued  n  course  of  study  which  the  old  man  had  marked 
out  for  him.  He  regularly  corresponded  with  his  new  friend  and 
adTi«fer,  One  week  he  received  no  letter  on  the  accustomed  day  on 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  expect  it.  Another  week  elapsed  and 
not  n  line.  He  began  to  suspect  that  the  abbi-  had  grown  weary 
of  writing  to  him,  or  that  he  was  indisposed,  or  had  left  the  capital. 
He  hurried  to  Paris,  and  found  that  his  friend  was  dead.  From 
some  strange  feeling  the  abbe  had  not  allowed  any  one  to  write  and 
infonn  Leverney  of  the  danger  of  his  illness,  and  yet  his  thoughts 
were  almost  entirely  occupied  with  his  new  friend.  He  Wrote 
Jctters,  and  directed  that  they  were  not  to  be  delivered  except  in 
case  of  his  death.  He  also  left  to  him  many  of  his  books^  and  all 
bis  papers.  When  Denis  arrived  in  Paris  only  just  in  time  to 
atten<l  the  funeral  of  his  friend,  we  may  imagine  how  strongly 
affected  he  was  hy  so  sudden  and  abrupt  a  termination  of  a  friendslitp 
ivhich  promised  so  much.  He  followed  his  friend^s  remains  to  the 
tomb,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  two  following  days 
to  a  careful  perusal  and  consideration  of  all  the  manuFcripts  he  bad 
received.  He  pondered  long  and  deeply  over  their  contents,  and 
was  strong  in  his  determination  to  follow  the  advice  contained  in 
them.     From  that  day  Denis  Leverney  was  an  altered  man. 

The   Girondists  were  then   first  gathering  and   strengthening. 
Their  secret  clubs  were  then  held,  and  eloquent  debates  on  social 
questions,  to  which  the  world  appeared  for  the  first  time  awaken- 
ing, proved  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  this  young  party.     'Hiey 
were  men  who  spent  nights  over  the  beautiful  theories  of  Plato 
and  the  dreams  of  Housscau.     To  teach  mankind  a  new  and  noble 
creed,  to  regenerate  society  and  make  their  country  the  wonder  and 
the  teacher  of  the  world  was  their  lofty  aspiration.     History  has 
recorded  their  fate.     Leverney  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
gifted  teachers  of  these  new  doctrines.     iJut  the  readers  of  the 
Greek  and  the  French  philosopher  could  not  long  guide  a  maddened 
people,  whose  oply  hope  of  sal'ety  teemed  to  lie  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  their  enemies,  and  who  were  goaded  by  that  bloody  trium- 
virate,   Danton,    llobespierre,   Marat      Leverney  strujrgled   with 
the  moderate  party  to  save  the  hfe  of  the  monarch,  hut  his  super- 
human exertions,  unchcered  by  success,  and  too  great  for  even  his 
mental  and  physical  strength,  soon  prostrated  him  on  the  bed  of 
illness«  on  which  he  was  yet  lying  wbeu  be  wrote  to  his  father  at 
the  chateau,  to  inform  him  of  his  intruded  visit.     He  fled,  sick  at 
heart,  from  the  tragedies  that  were  being  enacted  in  Paris  during 
the  fiendish  revelry  of  the   Itrign  of  Terror.     He  was  welcomed 
with    tears  of  joy  by  his   affectionate    parent,  who   had    so    long 
fondly  cherished  the  expectation  of  receiving  his  loufj  a.h%ew^.  tssa. 
'J'hofc  were  bappv  and  trant^^VA  daixs^  a%  ^^^^  VaxV*;^  ^\A  tNsa. 
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strolled  forth  together  amidst  the  beautiful  scenen*  that  surronoded 
them,  and  felt  a  boundless  gratitude  to  the  wise  Dispensef  of 
events  that  the  whirlwind  of  human  passion  had  not  ^etruflled  the 
aerenitv  of  their  happy  home.  But  if  Heaven  will  it  so.  then  ii 
danger'  for  us  when  everything  seems  most  ralm  and  8»fr,  a&d 
safety  when  death  hovers  close  to  ua  in  the  battle  or  the  shipwreck. 
And  so  was  it  with  Denis  Levemey. 

He  was  walking  alone  on  a  lovely  evening  by  the  bank  of  t 
stream  which  flowed  through  the  village  near  the  chateau.  He  was 
fatigued,  as  he  had  wandered  farther  than  he  hod  yet  TTDtared 
since  \us  recovery.  He  sat  down  on  a  sloping  bank  to  rest  faim- 
self,  and  watched  the  sun  as  it  scattered  its  fast  faint  rays  over  the 
beautiful  landscape  that  lay  before  him.  The  outlitie  of  the  eiam 
mountains  that  towered  near,  showed  clear  against  the  purpled  &ky. 
He  eat  musing  as  the  chiming  splash  of  the  stream,  uhich  broke 
against  the  rocks  that  embedded  it,  fell  on  his  ear.  Then  the  sub 
went  down  to  his  ocean  rest,  and  twilight  seemed  to  steal  silently 
down  the  valley,  aud  a  silvery  mist  steamed  up  from  the  rirer. 
Denia  fell  into  a  deep  and  wild  reverie.  What  a  contrast  here  to  all 
the  scenes  be  had  (^ ft  behind  him  !  Are  not  the  poets  right,  tboo^ 
he,  who  bid  us,  in  seeking  real  happiness,  flv  from  the  Dftuaeovi 
pleasures  of  the  buzzing  town  ?  and  if  we  do  not  find  the  nml 
innocence  they  colour  so  highly,  at  any  rate  we  see  less  of  the 
strength  of  human  power  and  of  the  ravage  of  human  possioti. 
'lliese  reflections  were  soon  interrupted  by  a  voice  near  hira  cmlling. 
"  How  late  you  arc,  father  !  Why  do  you  not  come  to  the  coUAge  ? 
The  air  is  getting  chill  and  damp."  He  thought  he  recogniicd 
the  voice,  and,  turning  round,  he  saw  a  light  and  graceful  fomti 
unbonneted,  drawing  nearer  to  him.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  ber 
featurcji,  but  he  felt  sure  he  remembered  the  voice. 

"Is  not  that  Mar;;uerite  Devereux?"  he  said:  "I  ought  to 
remember  my  old  playfellow,  though  it  is  five  years  since  I  have 
seen  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Marguerite,  timidly  approaching. 
'*  My  father  often  sits  here  in  the  evening,  and  I  must  uk  ;ou  to 
forgive  me  for  my  mistake.  I  came  to  call  him  home  to  his  supper." 

"  Make  no  excuses,  Marguerite,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  your 
voice  again,  though  it  is  almost  too  dark  for  me  to  rreognise  in 
you  my  pretty  village  playfellow.  1  should  certainly  have  coiue 
before  this  to  nay  my  old  friend  Richard  a  visit,  but  I  am  A 
wretched  invalid,  and  this  is  the  first  walk  I  have  reouired  oo  ^ 
alone."  ■ 

»  I  saw  you,  sir,  the  other  day  with  the  colonel,  croaBing  the  " 
field  near  the  chateau,  but  1  did  not  like  to  come  and  speak  to 
you." 

"  You  need  not  have  been  afraid  of  me.  Marguerite,  I  hare  not 
forgotten  my  old  friend  and  playfellow ;  but  you  can  do  mc  a  grvmt 
favour  now.  I  have  walkeci  too  far  and  sat  here  too  long,  I  must 
be  getting  home ;  and  I  scarcely  think  that,  without  help,  1  have 
strength  to  do  %o.  \\ \V\  now  sisW  'jnur  fd(.Uc»r  or  one  of  your  brothefB 
10  come  and  j^vvc  m«  \]Uc\t  %\i\iyi\\  Xq  \V.%  tVyAjt^aV 
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**  Oh !  yes,"  said  Marguerite,  ss  she  hurried  off  to  her  cottage 
borne  near  at  band. 

Denis  soon  heard  her  sweet  voice  calling  to  one  of  her  younger 
brothers,  and  shortly  after  their  appruaching  footsteps. 

**  Give  me  a  hand,  my  good  boy,"  said  Denis,  "  for  I  cannot  rise 
from  this  sloping  bank  without  assistance.  Hold  fast,  and  keep 
your  balance,  or  we  shall  tumble  into  the  stream  together." 

Tlic  boy  nervously  advanced,  held  out  his  hand,  and,  leaning 
forward  too  much,  lost  his  balance  as  Denis  took  his  hand,  and 
down  they  fell  together.  The  boy  rolled  down  the  side  of  the 
bank,  and  was  stopped  in  his  descent  by  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree, 
to  which  he  clung;  Denis  was  precipitated  into  the  water.  It  was 
scarcely  out  of  his  depth,  and  had  it  been  so  be  was  an  expert 
swimmer ;  but  the  stream  was  too  rapid  to  allow  the  swimmer's  art 
to  do  much  for  him,  and  he  was  almost  stuuned  by  bis  fall  down 
the  bank.  According  to  all  ordinary  calculuitons  his  life  was  in 
imminent  peril,  but  his  hour  was  not  come. 

The  poor  boy  recovered  himself  merely  to  scramble  up  the  bank, 
and  raise  a  frantic  cry  for  help.  Xot  so  Marguerite.  With 
marvellous  presence  of  mind,  she  hurried  eileutly  along  the  bank, 
and  knowing  that  a  few  yards  below  where  he  had  fallen  tlii-ro 
wa»  a  jutting  point  close  to  which  the  stream  would  whirl  him, 
she  placed  herself  on  it,  and  as  the  current  swept  him  near,  she 
seized  his  dress  with  firm  hand  and  drew  bim  to  the  bank. 

Not  fifty  yards  below  the  spot  where  she  had  rescued  him,  ihere 
was  a  fall  in  the  river,  which  had  he  reached,  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  have  saved  him.  Let  us  not  seek  to  dive  into  the 
future  to  think  how  this  good  deed  may  influence  her  destiny. 
Away  with  fears  and  forebodings.  She  is  blushing  and  smiling,  as 
again  and  again  he  thanks  her  for  her  heroic  conduct;  and  when 
he  left  her  uear  the  cottage-door,  and  shook  her  hand  so  warmly, 
how  happy  was  she  then ! 

Next  morning,  the  narrow  escape  of  Monsieur  Denis  Leverney 
was  the  talk  of  the  little  village.  The  gossips  could  not  under- 
stand how  Marguerite  happened  to  be  so  near  at  hand.  They 
Bhook  their  heads,  "  It  was  very  brave  and  good  of  her,"  they 
admitted.  They  were  very  glad  she  had  done  it.  She  blushed 
crimson  when  tbey  congratulated  her,  and  asked  all  the  particulars. 
But  they  did  not  ask  her  how  she  happened  to  be  there.  They 
only  shook  their  heads  and  looked  at  each  other  verj*  mysteriously. 

Denis  dreamed  that  night  of  his  fair  deliverer — how  ungrati-ful 
bad  he  not  done  so !  He  had  scarcely  seen  her  woman  beauty. 
So  he  dreamed  of  his  golden-tressed  little  village  playfellow  of 
years  long  gone  by<  In  dreams,  he  wandered  back  to  those 
happvt  careless,  tlioughtless  days,  ere  knowledge  or  experience 
had  cast  a  gloom  over  the  fresh  morning  of  life.  And  be  dreamed 
of  delivery  by  the  same  fair  band ;  but  the  vision  had  much  in  it 
that  was  darker  than  the  reality.  They  were  sporting  in  child- 
hood by  the  river  side  on  the  spot  where  she  had  saved  him  some 
bourH  before.  They  were  sailing  little  pa|ier  boats  on  the  stream, 
and  watching  them  as  the  current  carried  lUtm  do-wxv.    W  ^Vi's-Nj^^- 
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io"  bis  hand  to  take  one  of  them,  he  thought  be  had  fallen  forvvd 

that  she  had  soized  him — they  hail  falleu  together  into  ll»  v«tcr; 

he  had  regained  the  bank,  but  ouly  to  sec  her  borue  dowu  the  rapid. 
And  he  awoke  witli  a  start,  and  te;in)  were  in  hia  eyes,  aod  hn 
brain  felt  hot  and  fevered,  and  tlie  sun  was  s-trcaming  io  at  hot 
lattice.  He  rose,  and  deeming  this  vision  the  fals*€  repreaeatation 
of  wliat  liad  passed,  rather  thau  the  shadow  of  what  might  yet  be  to 
[ComCt  he  shook  ila  remembrance  from  him. 

At  his  father*H  proposal  they  wandered  that  morning  to  tbt 
cottage  of  Uicbard  Devcreux,  again  to  thank  his  daughter  lor  vbafi 
she  had  done.  They  Found  the  old  mau  titling  iu  tlie  suofehluc  ia 
his  garden,  and  his  pretty  daughter,  uiili  two  of  her  youn|etal 
sisters,  busy  with  bur  needle  at  the  eotlage-door. 

Denis  now  saw,  as  she  Usteued  with  blushes  to  what  was  said  to 
her,  iiow  beautiful  a  woman  liis  pretty  playmate  had  become.  Every 
grace  and  charm  that  had  promised  eu  well  iu  the  child  wont  nc«r 
developed  into  a  beauty  seldom  to  be  seen  in  courts  or  cotta^res. 

That  evening  Deuis  visited  the  sceue  of  his  danpcr  a-   *  **fy 

on  the  previous  one.     Was  it  strange  that  he  met  Nlargn  iht 

very  spot?  It  was  her  usual  walk,  aud  could  ^he  think  that  the 
invalid  would  have  wandered  agaia  so  far  from  the  chateau.  Ucr 
little  brother  was  witli  her. 

"  Are  you  going  to  drop  me  into  the  river  again  to-alght,  my 
young  friend?"  said  Dents.  **  I  think  that  even  the  pleoiurr  of 
being  rescued  by  your  pretty  stater  would  not  induce  me  to  ban 
another  dip." 

The  poor  boy  looked  very  much  confused  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  clumsiness,  and  the  praise  of  his  sidtcr'a  beauty  had  brought  the 
rose  to  her  cheek.  Denis  turned  and  walked  with  them  towards  ibe 
cottage;  tlie  distance  was  short,  but  it  seemed  as  nothing  when  the 
way  was  beguiled  by  the  friendly  and  easy  conversation  in  which 
they  joined.  Then  came  the  tremulous  voice  and  the  preeeure  of 
the  lingering  hand  at  parting,  and  they  separated  with  that  feeliag 
which  those  who  love  only  know,  to  live  in  the  hope  of  meetmg 
again,  were  that  meeting  only  a  few  hours  hence. 

Next  day  Deni^  walked  to  the  cottage,  but  without  bit  fatbcr* 
and,  after  some  few  words  of  greeting  to  old  Uichanl,  presented 
Alarguerilc  a  large  aud  bandsuinc  book  wliich  he  had  purchased 
£omc  years  before  in  Paris  to  gratify  an  expensive  whim,  aud  which 
was  then  never  meant  for  the  service  to  wiiich  it  was  now  consc- 
crated.  He  ventured  amidst  the  thanks  which  bhe  gave  him  lor 
his  costly  present  to  say,  unheard  by  lliclian!, 

•*  Do  walk  this  evening  on  the  river  side." 

She  smiled  a  blushing  asiient. 

By  the  river  at  the  spot  where  they  had  met  last  oigbt  they  mei 
again.  Her  brother  had  been  with  her,  but  had  ruu  away  lo  joia 
a  troop  of  playfellows  bent  on  the  destruction  of  a  bird's  Dcsl 
near  at  hand.  Denis  induced  her  to  slruU  away  from  the  cottage 
and  they  spent  a  full  hour  wandering  by  the  river.  Auotiicr  parU 
ing  and  a  whispered  hope  that  eUe  would  uke  her  usual  rauibte 
on  tlic  foUow'tug  c\ea\u^,  uiOi  woxIcmx  tt:t&«,xt.'UTi.^  ^oaW,  and  tbejr 
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Juid  adieu  until  the  morrow,  jtud  went  home  to  enjoy  memory  and 
feed  upon  hope. 

And  thus  they  mot  evcoiog  afler  evening,  and  Marguerite  felt 
such  rapture  in  tbc  society  of  Denis,  that  we  think,  tihe  loved, 
thougti  she  might  not  ackoow ledge  the  existence  of  the  passion  even 
to  herself.  She  never  dreamed  that  she  did  wrong  ;  she  had  been 
betrothed  toGuillaume  Uerangcr;  she  had  never  loved  him;  Deuis 
was  her  old  friend  and  playmate.  As  to  him,  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  betrothroent ;  he  loved  wildly,  and  many,  many  hours  of  purest 
happiness  did  they  spend  together  in  those  lovely  and  in^piriug 
scenes.  lie  had  made  no  declaration  of  his  pasiiion  to  her,  but  one 
not  so  guileless  and  unsophisticated  a^  Marguerite  would  have 
learned  from  his  words  and  his  manner  how  much  be  felt. 

Denis  felt  now  as  if  he  bad  never  really  lived  before;  and  he 
had  not,  for  be  had  never  hoed.  His  stay  at  Paris  had  been  divided 
between  gaieties  which  gave  no  happiness,  study  which  had 
strengihened  ilic  intellect  without  moving  the  heart,  and  action 
whic  h  had  led  hira  into  struggles  with  men  wliose  cruel  spirits  and 
demoniac  paiisious  had  taught  him  a  low  estimate  of  human  nature. 
And  now  he  loved  a  young,  pure,  beautiful  girl,  who  loved  him  in 
return.  Oh  highest  happiness  attainable  in  this  world !  The  trium- 
piiant  warrior  listening  to  the  acclamations  of  his  grateful  country- 
men, who  tliroDg  the  path  of  hh  ovation,  must  kuow  that  that  fickle 
crowd  may  boot  him  the  6rst  day  ho  dares  from  honest  motives  to 
contravene  popular  opinion.  The  statesman  who  has  fought  his 
way  from  obscurity  with  talent  and  courage  amid  suspicions  and 
slanders,  with  bitter  enemies  and  cold  friends,  when  he  listens  to 
the  loud  cheering  with  which  his  party  greets  his  first  successful 
division  is  in  a  proud  position,  but  the  thrill  of  exultation  which 
beats  in  the  heart  of  gratified  ambition  is  as  nothing  to  that  clear, 
full  calm  of  rich  felicity  known  when  we  first  love  and  are  loved. 

Why  did  not  God  in  his  mercy  take  thode  two  ydung  beings  to 
Kis  starry  heaven-home  ere  the  bright  sun  set  and  the  clouds 
loomed  up  aud  the  night  of  aflliction  brought  all  its  pitiless  and 
pelting  i^torms  to  drown  their  hearts  in  anguish  aud  despair? 

One  evening  as  they  took  their  accutitomed  walk  Denis  told 
Marguerite  his  talc  of  love.  Down  flowed  the  heart-torrent  and 
I  never  did  more  eloquent  Ups  reveal  a  deeper  or  more  real  pos- 
f  sioD,  How  Marguerite's  colour  left  her  face !  her  bosom  heaved, 
and  at  length  the  tear  stole  down  her  cheek  as  she  listened  to  bis 
burning  words.  When  Denis  ended,  she  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of 
conflicting  feelings,  which  he  could  not  interpret, 

"  Oh  leave  me,  do  leave  me !  I  ncvi-r  dreamed  of  this^iow 
foolish,  bow  wicked  1  bavo  been  !  Do  leave  me  now— meet  me  oa 
this  spot  to-morrow  evening  at  tbts  hour  and  let  mo  answer  you ; 
my  feelings  have  overcome  one,  I  cannot  speak  now."  ^ 

Denis  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and,  with  a  whispered  adieu, 
hurried  from  the  spot.  That  night  his  sleep  was  restless,  his 
dreams  troubled;  his  next  day  was  spent  in  doubt  and  suspense, 
and  many  a  gloomy  foreboding  cast  a  shadow  over  his  sou!.  The 
appointed  hour  came,  and  trembling  to  the  spot  he  went.     Poor 
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Marguerite,  with  a  pale  face  and  thin  voice,  her  speech  broken  witfa 
aobSf  addressed  him, 

"Oh,  Denis 'Leverney,  will  you  ever  forgive  me?  can  I  ever 
r  forgive  rayeelf,  that  I  have  been  so  thoughtleae,  so  sel6sh,  8o  wicked 
las  to  have  been  snared  through  friendship  into  love  which  moM 
only  end  in  sorrow.  I  am  betrothed  to  another — I  have  been  so  kt 
yearn — I  should  have  told  you  this.  Oh !  do  forgive  and  forget  a»»." 
Denis  had  staggered  to  that  interview  expet-tant  of  the  wont 
Some  strange  vow,  some  proniise  to  her  father,  some  long  postpooe- 
jnent  of  their  marriage:  —  these  had  occurred  to  him  ;  lor  these  he 
was  prepared; — but  that  Marguerite  was  tbe  destined  bride  of 
another  —  that  all  his  dehcious  dreaminga  should  be  frustrated 
—these  happy  hours  spent  in  each  other's  society  now  bitter  metno- 
ries, — this  was  too  much.  He  sobbed  like  a  child.  Ob  !  with  what 
warmth  he  pleaded  with  her — how  he  beaoughC  her,  not  fron 
a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  to  insult  the  best  feelings  of  her  heart, 
and  sacrifice  one  whom  she  loved  as  well  as  her  own  happiness.  'Ilie 
simple  girl  listened  in  tears  but  with  constancy  to  his  fervid  appeal 
She  had  been  taught  that  promises  must  be  kept  though  the  heart 
should  break  in  keeping  them,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her  lonr 
sought  to  move  her  by  the  eloquence  of  his  entreaties. 

"Oh  !  Deuis,"  she  said.  *^you  cannot  love  me  more  than  I  tore 
Tou ;  I  shall  be  given  to  another,  hut  my  heart  will  always  be  yoan. 
1  have  sought  counsel  from  the  holy  church  and  I  dare  not  di&obej. 
Oh  !  pray  that  I  may  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  God  pn>- 
tect  and  the  blessed  Virgin  watch  over  you  for  ever !  Oh  !  lecve 
me  now." 

One  last  wild  embrace,  one  muttered  prayer,  bis  voice  choked 
with  sobs,  that  seemed  to  rend  his  heart,  and  Denis  fled  from  htr 
as  though  he  were  frantic  He  sought  his  bedroom  u  ithout  seeing 
his  father  that  night.  He  spent  some  hours  in  thought  and  prayer, 
and  then  he  made,  in  a  still  whisper,  a  vow  to  Heaven ;  and  be  nt 
down  and  wrote  these  few  lines  r — 

"My  beloved  J'arent, — Oh  !  blame  me  not  for  what  1  do!  It  is 
the  call  of  Heaven,  and  we  must  obey.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
noothed  your  old  age  with  my  support  and  society,  hut  it  is  denied 
me.  I  fly  to  bur}'  all  worldly  thoughts  and  worldly  cares  in  the 
holy  exercises  and  discipline  of  the  monastery,  and  to  dedicate  my 
life  to  God.  I  can  never  exjilain  ihe  cause  of  this  sudden  resolve. 
Let  us  bend  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  pray  for  ejich  other; 
and,  oh !  may  we  meet  in  a  better  world ! — Your  unhappy  son, 

*' Denis  Levebsev." 

Denis  packed  up  some  few  things,  and  having  supplied  himtelf 
with  barely  sufBcient  money  for  his  journey,  fled  ere  daybreak 
from  the  chateau.  One  last  sad  look  he  gave  to  the  quiet  cottage 
of  Richard  Devereux,  around  which  the  morning  mist  was  wreath- 
ing itself  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  the  birds  caroling  gaily.  But  in 
that  cottage,  after  a  long  night  of  weeping  vigil,  lay  the  unhappy 
Marguerite,  the  tumult  of  her  grief  nut  yet  subsided.  And  her 
disconsolate  lover  U  flying  to  the  ^loooi  of  atscetic  discipline  (o  trj 
and  drown  mcmoT^^  auA  axaovltvw  ^aawKi. 
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The  Bequcl  of  this  story  U  so  sad,  that  it  cannot  be  told  too 
briefly  snd  simply.  I  have  before  me  fragments  of  a  diary  kept  by 
Denis  after  he  arrived  at  Home;  but  it  were  sanrilcge  to  lay  bare  to 
the  cold  world  the  bleedings  of  that  heart.  Rigorous  asceiicism, 
prayers  and  fasting,  intense  mental  exertion  could  not  expel,  though 
they  helped  to  quiet,  the  demon  of  memory. 

Poor  Mons.  l-everney,  bowed  down  with  vears  and  sorrow  at  his 
bereavement,  lived  but  a  short  lime  after  nis  misguided  eon  fled 
from  his  roof.  And  Marguerite's  pale  and  care-worn  check  spoke 
too  plainly  of  the  woe  that  lurked  iu  her  heart.  The  piossips  were 
busy  again.  What  meant  the  walks  by  the  river  and  the  sudden 
departure  of  Denis  and  the  pensive  locks  of  the  once  joyous  girl  ? 
But  they  got  no  answer,  and  time  lulled  their  suspicions,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  Guillaume  Heranger  returned,  and  Marguerite,  though 
she  concealed  the  painful  struggle  which  she  suffered,  was  led  to  the 
altar  and  made  a  wife.  She  moved  in  her  gpherc  of  duty  with  an 
assumed  cheerfulness,  but  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  obedience, 
which  perhaps  escaped  a  {casual  observer.  She  had  one  child,  a 
little  girl,  on  whom  she  doted;  and  evening  after  evening  might 
she  be  seen  for  years  walking  along  the  river  side,  where  she  had 
saved  from  destruction  him  who  had  been  destined  to  be  at  once  her 
victim  and  the  destroyer  of  her  happiness. 

Her  husband  had,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  ^one  forth  witii 
ttic  troops  on  another  campaign,  and  left  his  wife  and  little  daughter 
in  Richard''s  cottage.  One  morning  brought  the  tiding:}  of  (iuil- 
laume's  death.  He  had  died  fighting  bravely  ;  and  poor  old  Dcvo- 
reux  shod  tears  over  the  letter  of  a  comrade  which  brought  the  sad 
tidings.  He  was  pained  that  his  daughter  was  not  more  affected 
by  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She  felt  much  real  sorrow,  for  Guil- 
laume had  been  kind  to  her,  and  he  was  brave  and  good,  but  she 
was  a  moving  statue,  and  no  burst  of  grief  could  flow  from  that  now 
pensive,  care-haunted  woman.  She  was  so  continuously  sad  that 
;ahe  might  seem  too  little  affected  at  her  husband's  fall. 

Old  Richard  was  next  gathered,  a  full  shock  of  ripe  corn,  in 
[the  harvest  of  the  grave.  His  last  days  had  been  happier,  but  for 
(his  daughter's  mysterious  silence  and  gloom.  Marguerite  Heranger 
[and  her  little  daughter  still  lived  in  the  old  man's  cottage,  and 
I  tended  the  flowers,  of  which  he  had  been  so  fond,  and  walked  toge- 
I  ther  each  evening  by  the  river. 

Some  years  elapsed.  Afarguerite's  life  had  continued  one  long 
I  subdued  melancholy  ;  her  time  occupied  by  teaching  her  little 
I  daughter,  now  growing  from  girlhood  almost  into  womanhood,  and 
I  reminding  her  of  what  she  had  been  when  Denis  Leveruey  had 
returned  from  Paris  to  the  chiteau.  In  devotional  exercises,  too,  a 
I  great  portion  of  her  time  was  spent.  No  day  passed  but  in  the 
I  church  of  her  village  might  Marguerite  be  seen  with  her  beads, 
rapt  in  fervent  prayer. 

There  came  from  the  College  at  Rome  three  priests,  who  had 
been  sent  through  this  and  the  adjoining  provinces  to  hold  general 
confessionals.  Other  ceremonies  and  services  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  occupied  two  days,  and  on  the  third  went  lUe  voKa^ 
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bitants  of  the  village  to  the  confession,  and  Marguerite  among 
them.  What  she  told  in  the  confessional  we  know  from  the  tragic 
consequences  of  that  revelation.  She  poured  forth  to  the  prieit 
not  only  a  confession  of  those  errors  of  thought  and  word  and  deed 
which  were  but  small  stains  on  a  life  of  comparative  innocence; 
but  she  told  the  sad  history  of  her  life:  how  she  had  loved  another; 
bow  she  had  been  compelled  to  reject  his  love,  in  obedience  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Church  ;  how  he  had  fled,  and  immured  himieUB 
a  monastery ;  how  she  bad  wedded  one,  to  whom  betrothed  wbei 
young,  she  had  never  loved ;  that  he  had  died  soon,  and  that  ber 
life  had  been  one  long  sorrow;  that  her  only  wish  was  now  M 
hear  of  him  she  first  loved,  and  then  to  die. 

She  ended,  and,  instead  of  bearing  the  words  of  holy  conaoUte 
from  the  priest  to  whom  she  had  thus  bared  the  secret  of  ber  aclnf 
heart,  nothing  fell  on  her  ear  but  a  deep  groan ;  and  riaing  up  froa 
the  confessional,  he  hurried  from  the  church.      Marguerite  vaitai 
expecting  his  return,  or  thinking  that  one   of  the    other  prioi 
would  take  bis  place.     She,  however,  at  last  left  the  confeaiMit 
and  learned  that  the  priest  had  been  taken   suddenly  ill,  id 
had  fainted  outside  the  church,  and  when  recovered  had  gone  dm 
to  his  lodging.     That  priest  was  Denis  Leverney  I     He  ttaQpA 
to  the  house  where  his  apartment  was,  sate  down  and  wrote  nb 
few  hurried  words,  scarcely  legible,  and  these  among  them : — 

"Good  God !  that  I  should  have  lived  to  hear  those  words fra 
Marguerite  !  Her  constancy  owned  I  Had  not  I  rashly  iarnvd 
myself  in  this  profession,  which  has  been  but  an  ineffectual  bli 
to  my  wounded  heart,  I  could  now  have  spent  happy  days  vithkr 
I  once  loved! — but,  alas  !  it  is  denied  me!  Ob,  Goid!  in  f? 
mercy  forgive — " 

Here  the  pen  had  stopped.  Before  he  sat  down  to  write  tbiS|l( 
bad  sent  a  message  to  the  cottage  of  Marguerite,  to  beg  that  tk 
priest  to  whom  she  had  confessed  might  see  ber.  She  came  iaia- 
prise  and  suspense  to  the  house ;  and  when  she  entered — then !? 
before  her  eyes,  in  his  priestly  dress,  the  pistol  by  his  8ide,i)t 
bleeding  corpse  of  her  self-murdered  lover!  He  had  not  daR^k 
see  her  again,  and  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  had  put  the  pistol  tali 
mouth,  and  hurried  himself,  his  soul  stained  with  his  own  M 
into  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 

Marguerite  was  lifted  from  that  dreadful  sight  in  fits,  and  n«| 
like  a  maniac.     For  weeks  she  lay,  hanging  between  life  anddoi 
and  when  she  partially  recovered,  reason  came  not  back  withikaj 
of  health  was  restored.     She  was  blessed  by  the    assiduoua 
tion  of  her  loving,  and  dutiful  daughter ;  but  she  only  once 
ciently  recovered  her  reason  to  tell  to  her  and   the  priest  of 
village  the  sad  history  I  have  narrated.     She  would  wander  di 
to  the  river,  and  point  to  a  spot  on  the  bank,   and  munoa 
herself,  and  smilo  and  weep  in  pitiable  alternation.      She  did 
survive  her  lover  a  year. 

Oh,  there  is  anguish  which  no  eye  but  that  of  God's  shoold 
*'Thc   heart   knovveth  its  own  bitterness,  and    a   stranger 
"^eddleUi  not.  iXiMe^waVi." 
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Bt  Chakles  Rbade,  Esq., 

ADTBDB   or  "cnt^UTlK  JOBXSTOKB,"  "  TtO    WOrriKGTOM.'*  BTC. 

Early  in  the  last  century  two  young  women  were  talking  to- 
gether ill  a  large  apartment^  richly  furniEihed.  One  of  these  was 
Susan,  eoiisin  and  dependant  of  Mrs.  Anne  Ohlfield ;  the  other 
was  a  flower  girl,  whom  that  lady  had  fascinated  by  her  scenic 
talent.  The  poor  girl  was  but  one  of  many  persons  over  whom 
Afis.  Oldfii-ld  had  cast  a  }C]>c11 ;  and  yet  Uiis  actress  bad  not 
reached  llie  zenith  of  her  reputation. 

The  town,  which  dut-a  nut  always  know  'tis  own  mind  about 
actors,  applauded  one  or  two  of  her  rivals  more  than  her,  and 
fancied  it  admired  them  more. 

Oldtield  was  (he  woman  (there  i.*r  always  one)  who  used  the 
tones  of  nature  npon  the  stage,  in  that  day  ;  slic  ranted  at  limes 
like  her  uei|;hbuiirs,  but  she  nerer  ranted  out  of  tune  like  them; 
her  deelamaliun  was  nature,  alias  art— thundering  ;  theirs  was 
artifice — raving:  her  treatment  of  words  was  as  follows; — she 
mastered  them  in  the  tone  of  household  speech  ;  she  tiien  gradu- 
ally  built  up  these  simple  tones  into  a  gorgeous  edifice  of  music 
and  meaning;  but  though  dilated,  heightened,  ;ind  embellished^ 
they  never  lost  their  original  Irutli.  Her  rivals  started  from  a  lie, 
so  the  higher  they  soared,  the  further  ih'-y  lefi  trutli  behind  them; 
— they  do  the  same  tiling  now,  pretty  tmiversally. 

The  public  is  a  very  good  judge;  and  no  judge  at  all  of  Gudi 
matters:  I  will  explain. 

Let  the  stage  voice  and  the  dramatic  voice, — the  artificial  and 
the  artistic, —  llie  basiaid  and  the  legitimate, — the  false  and  the 
true,  he  kept  apart  upon  separate  stages,  and  there  is  no  security 
that  the  public  wdl  not,  as  far  as  hands  go,  applaud  the  monotone 
or  lie,  more  than  the  melodious  truth.  But  set  the  he  and  the 
truth  side  by  side— upun  fair  terms,  and  the  public  becomes  what 
the  critics  of  this  particular  art  havu  never  been — a  crtlie  ;  and 

(stage  bubbles,  that  have  bubbled  for  years,  arc  liable  to  burst  in  a 
single  night. 
Mrs.  Oldlield  was  wi&e  enough,  even  in  her  generation,  to 
know  that  the  public's  powers  of  comparison  require  that  the 
things  to  be  compared  shall  be  placed  check  by  jowl  before  it; 
and  this  is  why  she  had  for  some  time  mancruvred  to  play, 
foot  tu  fool,  against  Mrs.  Bracegirdlc,  the  champion  of  the 
sUge. 
Hracegirdlc,  strong  in  position,  tradition,  face,  figure,  and 
many  qualilies  of  an  actor,  was  hy  no  nivuus  sorry  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quench  a  rising  rival ;   and  tlius  the  two  ladies  were 
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a  cream 


to  act  logelher  in  the  "  Rival  Quecng,"  within  a  few  day«  of  oar 

story. 

Hoxana Mrs.  Biuccqirdlb. 

Statira Mrs.  Olofield. 

Tile  town,  whose  heart  at  that  epoch  was  iu  ihc  theatre, 
awaited  this  singular  struggle,  in  a  stale  of  burning  cxcitetnent 
we  can  no  longer  realise. 

Susan  Oldfield,  first  cousin  of  the  tragedian,  was  a  dmxnalic 
aspirant.      Aune*s  success  having  travelled  into  the  provit»cea,  ber 
aunt,  Susan's  mollier,  said  to  Susan,  who  was  making 
cheese,  *'  You  go  an'  act  loo,  lass !" 

"I  will,"  said  Susan,  a-making  of  cream  cheese. 

Anne's  mother  remonstrated,  "  She  can't  do  it." 

"  Why  not,  sister  ?*"  said  Susan's  mother,  sharply. 

Then  ensued  some  reasoning. 

"  Anne,"  said  the  tragedian's  mother,  *'  was  bom  clerer.  I  cto*t 
accouul  for  it.  She  was  always  miniicliinr^.  She  took  off  the 
exciseman,  and  the  farmers,  and  her  grandmother,  and  the  venr 
parson — how  she  used  to  make  us  laugh!  Mimicking!  why  if 
was  like  a  looking-glass,  and  the  folk  standing  in  front  of  it,  and 
speaking  behind  it,  all  at  one  time ;  once  I  made  her  take  mc  off; 
she  was  very  loth,  poor  lass.  I  tliiuk  she  knew  she  could  not  do 
it  so  well  as  the  rest ;  it  wasn't  like,  though  it  made  them  all 
laugh  m()re  than  the  others;  but  tlie  olhcrs  were  as  like  as  faggot 
lo  fitggot.  Now,  Susan,  she  can'i  take  off  nothing  without  'tia  the 
acald  cream  from  the  milk,  and  Tve  seen  me  beat  ber  at  that ;  I'm 
not  bragging." 

To  this  j>iece  of  ratiocination,  Susan^s  rootlier  opposed  the  /o1> 
lowing — 

*'  Talent  is  in  the  blood,**  said  she  (this  implies  that  great  are  all 
tlie  first  cousins  of  the  great). 

Anne's  mother  might  have  weakened  this  by  examples  al  her 
own  door,  to  wit,  the  exciseman,  who  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  hia 
son  an  ass.  But  she  preferred  keeping  williin  her  own  Une  of 
argument,  and  as  the  ladies  floated,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  away 
from  that  to  which  lawyers  tend,  an  isstie,  ihcy  drafted  divaguely 
over  the  great  pacific  ocean  of  feminine  logic.  At  last  a  light  shot 
into  Susan's  mamma:  she  found  terra  firma,  i.cf.,  an  argument 
too  strong  for  refutation. 

"  Besides,  Jane,"  said  she,  "I  want  your  Susan  lo  chum  !  So 
there's  an  end  !" 

Alas  !  she  had  underrated  the  rival  disputant  Susan's  mother 
took  refuge  in  an  argument  equally  irrefragable ;  she  packed  up 
the  girl's  things  that  night,  and  sent' her  off  by  coach  to  Anne  next 
morning. 

Susan  arrived,  told  her  story  and  her  hopes,  on  Anne^s  neck. 
Anne  laughed,  and  made  room  for  her  on  the  third  fl<ior.  Tho 
cousins  went  lo  the  theatre  that  evening,  the  aspirant  in  front. 

Susan  passed  through  various  emotions,  and  when  Belviderm, 
''  gazed,  turned  gidd^ ,  Taved,  at^d  d\(td;'  ^«  x^m  \n  \K«  aKAi^P  door. 
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wilh  some  misgivings,  whether  she  might  not  be  nanted  to  lay  her 
cousin  out.  In  Anne's  dressing  room  «he  found  a  laughing  dame, 
wlio,  whilst  wiping  off  her  rouge,  lold  her  she  was  a  fool,  and 
aflkcd  her  rather  sharply,  "  how  it  went  ? " 

"  The  people  clapped  their  bands !  I  could  ha%'e  kissed  thom," 
said  Susan. 

"  As  if  I  could  not  hear  that,  child,"  said  Anne.  **  I  want  to 
know  how  many  cried  where  you  were — " 

"  Now,  how  can  I  tell  you,  cousin,  when  I  could  not  see  for  cry- 
ing myself?" 

"  \ou  cried,  did  you?     I  am  very  glad  of  that!" 

'*  La,  cousin!** 

"It  docs  not  prove  much, but  it  proves  more  tlian  their  clapping 
of  hands.  You  shall  be  my  barber's  block — you  don't  imderstana 
me — all  the  better — come  home  to  supper." 

At  supper,  the  tragedian  made  the  dnir)--maid  tell  her  every  little 
village  event;  and,  in  her  turn,  recalled  all  the  rural  persouages; 
and,  reviving  the  trick  of  her  early  youth,  imitated  their  looks^ 
manners,  and  sentiments,  to  the  life. 

She  began  with  the  exciseman,  and  ended  with  the  curate — a 
while-headed  old  genticoian,  all  learning,  piety,  and  simplicity. 
He  had  soeu  in  this  beautiful  and  gifted  woman,  only  a  lamb  that 
be  was  to  lead  np  lo  heaven — please  God. 

Thu  naughtiest  things  we  no  are  sure  lo  be  the  cleverest,  and 
this  imitation  made  Susan  laugh  more  tlian  the  others. 

But  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  mimic  suddenly  paused,  and  her  eye 
seemed  to  turn  inwards  :  she  was  quite  silent  for  a  moment. 

All  I  Oldlietd,  in  that  one  moment,  I  am  sure  your  heart  has 
dnmk  many  a  past  year.  It  is  away  to  the  banks  of  Trent,  to 
grass  and  flowers,  and  days  of  innocence,  to  church-bells  and  a 
cottage  porch,  and  your  mother's  bosom,  my  poor  womau — 
princess  of  the  stage. 

She  faltered  out,  "But  he  was  a  good  man.      OIi  lyes  lyes! 
yes  !  he  was  a  good  mau  ;  he  admired  me  more  then  than  he  would 
I  DOW  !    None  like  him  shine  on  my  path  uow."   And  she  burst  into 
1 »  fit  of  crying. 

Susan  cried  with  lier,  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  was  tbc 
^matter.  And  these  most  dissimilar  beings  soon  learned  to  love  one 
another.  Tlie  [lext  day  Anne  took  the  gauge  of  Susan's  entire  in- 
tellects; and,  by  way  of  comment  ou  the  text  of  Susan,  connected 
her  with  dramatic  poetry,  as  Mrs.  Oldfield's  dresser, 

Susan  then  had  been  installed  about  three  months,  when  she 
,  Vfas  holding  that  conversation  with  the  fiowei  girl,  which  I  hare 
[loo  long  interrupted. 

"  It  is  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  I  think  you  are  in  love  with  my 
[  cousin  Anue." 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer.  *'  I  am  drawn  to  her  by 
somelhing  I  canuot  resist  :  I  followed  her  home  for  three  months 
before  I  spoke  to  you.  Will  she  not  be  angry  at  my  presump* 
tion  ?** 

"  La !  Of  course  not :  it  is  not  as  if  you  were  one  of  ihoae  im- 
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pndent  men  that  fbllov  her  aboat,  and  dip  notes  into  ertq 
thing-^er  earriage,  her  lyraTer-book/* 

Now  Susan  happened  to  be  laying  ont  Uie  new  drew : 
tira,  which  had  just  come  in ;  and,  in  a  manner  nngolBrij  i 
no  leas  than  two  nice  little  notea  fell  out  of  it  aa  ibe  ap(^ 

The  girls  looked  at  them,  as  they  lay  on  the  floor,  I 
looking  ascaunt  at  a  lap-dog. 

"  Ob  !**  said  the  votary  of  Flora ;  "  they  onght  to  be  aab 

"  So  they  ought,"  cried  Susan.  *^  I*d  say  nothing,''  ad 
'*  if  some  of  them  were  for  me.  But  I  shall  have  them  wk 
an  actress.** 

"  Are  you  to  be  that  ?    Ah  !  yon  will  never  be  like  her 

**  Wfar  not?  She  ia  ooly  my  mothei'a  aister'B  daagfat 
yon.  Anne  waa  only  a  oonntry  lass  like  me,  at  first  star 
that  is  why  my  mother  seat  me  here,  becanse  when  tale 
fiunily,  don't  let  one  chum  all  the  butter,  aaya  afae.** 

*^  But  can  you  act  ?**  interposed  the  other. 

**  Can't  I  r  was  the  answer. 

**  *  His  fame  luiriTet  the  worid  in  deathless  story. 

Nor  heavea  and  earth  comfaiaed  can  match  hn  f^oty,*  * 

These  lines,  which  in  our  day,  would  be  thonght  a  leet! 
bofical,  Susan  recited  with  gestures  equally  supernatural. 

"  Bless  you,**  added  she  complacently ;  '^I  could  act  fasi 
if  I  could  but  get  the  words  on.    Can  you  read  ?** 

'*Yesr 

"  Handwriting  ?    Tell  the  tmth  now !" 

"  Yes !    I  can  indeed." 

"  Handwriting  is  hard,  is  it  not?"  said  Sasan ;  **  but  a  p 
all :  did  ever  you  see  a  part  ?" 

«No!" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  ye,  girl!  there  comes  a  great  scratch,  i 
some  words :  but  don't  you  go  for  to  say  those  words,  beca 
belong  to  another  gentleman,  and  he  mightn't  like  it.  T 
come  in,  and  then  another  scratch.  And  I  declare  it  n-ouli 
Old  Scratch  to  clear  the  curds  from  the  whey — ** 

Susan  suddenly  interrupted  herself,  for  she  had  caught  s' 
lady  slowly  approaching  from  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  • 
was  open.  "  Hush  !"  cried  Susan  ;  "  here  she  is,  alack  si 
well !  Oh,  dear !  she  is  far  from  well !"  And,  in  point  of 
lady  slowly  entered  the  apartment,  labouring  visibly  i 
weight  of  disease.  The  poor  flower  girl  naturally  thinl: 
no  Ume  for  her  introduction,  dropped  a  bouquet  on  the  ta 
retreated  precipitately  from  the  den  of  the  sick  lioness. 

Then  the  lady  opened  her  lips,  and  faltered  forth  the  ft 
sentence: — 

"  I  go  no  further,  let  me  rest  here,  (Enone  !" 

"  Do,  cousin  !"  said  Susan,  consolingly. 

"  I  droop,  I  sink,  my  strength  abandons  me  !"  said  the  i 
Valid. 

"Here's  a  chaii  for  y\  Anne,"  cried  Susan.     "  Whai 
r?" 
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On  this,  tho  other  fixing  her  filmy  eyes  upon  her,  explained 
•lowly  and  faintly,  that,  "  *  Her  eyes  were  dazzled  with  reltirning 
day  ;  her  tremhling  limLs  refused  their  wonted  stay/ 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  she,  and  tottered  towards  the  chair. 

"  She's  going  to  faint — she's  going  lo  faint  !"  cried  poor  Susan. 
"  Oh,  dear  !    Here,  quick  ]  smell  to  this,  Anne.'* 

"That  will  do,  then,"  said  the  other,  in  a  hard,  unfeeling  tone. 
"T  am  fortunate  to  have  salisficd  your  judgmeut,  madatn,"  added 
she. 

Susan  stood  petrified,  in  tho  act  of  hurrying  with  the  smelling- 
bottle. 

"  That  is  the  way  I  come  on  in  that  scene,"  explained  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  yawning  in  Susan's  sympathetic  face. 

"Acting,  by  jingo  !"  screamed  Susan.  "You  onght  to  be 
ashamed,  I  thought  you  were  a  dead  woman-  I  wish  you 
wouldn't,"  cried  she,  flying  at  her  like  a  hen  ;  **  tormenlini;  us  at 
home,  when  there  's  nobody  to  see." 

*'  It  is  my  system — I  aim  at  truth.  Yon  are  unsophisticated, 
and  I  enperiraent  on  you,"  was  the  cool  excuse. 

**  Cousin,  when  am  /  to  be  an  actress  ? "  inquired  Susan. 

I**  After  fifteen  years'  labour,   perhaps,^  was  the  encouraging 
response. 
*'  Lahour !  I  thought  it  was  all  in — spi — ration  ! " 
*'  Many  thinl;  sn,  and  find  tlieir  error.     Labuur  and  Art  are  the 
foundation  —  Inspiration  is  the  result." 

"  O  .Anne,"  cned  Susan,  "now  do  tell  me  your  feelings  in  the 
theatre.'' 

"Well,  Susan,  first,  I  cast  my  eyes  around,  and  try  to  count 
the  house." 

"  No,  no,  Auuc,  1  don't  mean  that." 

"  Well,  then,  child,  at  times  upon  the  scene — mind,  I  say  at 
times — the  present  does  fade  from  my  soul,  and  the  great  past 
lives  and  burns  again  ;  the  boards  seem  buoyant  air  beneath 
me,  child  ;  that  sea  of  English  heads  floats  like  a  dream  before  me, 
and  I  breathe  old  Greece  and  Home.  I  ride  on  the  whirlwind  of 
I        Ihe  poet's  words,  and  waive  my  sceptre  like  a  queen — ay,  and  a 

I queen  I  am  ! — for  kings  goreni  millions  of  bodies,  but  I   sway  a 

^■thousand  hearts  !  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  Susan,  when  all  is  over, 
^^vl  sink  bark  to  woman — and  often  my  mind  goes  home,  dear,  to 
^Biour  native  town,  where  IVont  glides  so  calmly  througli  the 
^Bmeadows.  I  pine  to  bo  by  his  side,  far  from  the  diist  of  the  scene, 
^Vand  the  din  of  life^to  take  the  riches  of  my  heart  from  flatterers, 
^^Btrangcrs,  and  the  world,  and  give  them  all,  all,  to  one  faithful 
I  heart,  large,  full,  and  loving  as  my  own!  Where's  my  dress  for 
Slatirn,  hussy  ?  "  She  snapped  this  last  with  a  manxllous  quick 
jchange  of  kev,  and  a  sudden  sharpness  of  tone  peculiar  to  actresses 
fvirhen  stage  (Presses  arc  in  question. 
^"     "  Here  it  is.      Oh !  isn't  it  superb  ?  " 

(  "Yes,  it  is   superb,"  said   Oldfield  drilv, "  velvet,  satin,  and 

ostrich- feathers,  fur  an   Eastern  quoen,     The  same  costume  for 
Bclvidera,  Statira^  ClylemncsUa,  aud  Mr&.  tioVfe^.    Ci  ^\'t^\\^'^^*''^- 
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prgudice !  The  stage  bas  always  brcn  fortified  against  comuioa 
scDse  !  Velvet  Greeks,  periwigged  Romans — iho  audience  mlnfc- 
ling  witli  ih«  scene— past  aud  present  blundered  together ! — 
Englif^h  fops  in  the  Roman  forum,  laVing  snuff  nnder  a  RntniQ 
matrou'snose  (that's  me),  and  cackling  out  that  site  doenil  nothint; 
like  (no  more  she  does) — nothing  like  Peggy  Porleous — nrbof« 
merit  was,  that  site  died  thirty  years  ago,  whose  merit  woald  hare 
been  greater  had  she  died  ixfiy  years  ago,  and  much  greater  ctS 
bad  she  never  lived  at  all." 

Here  Susan  offered  her  lialf-a-dozen  letters,  including  tbr 
smuggled  notes ;  but  the  sweet-tempered  soul  (being  fcir  Uw 
momeul  iu  her  tantrums)  would  not  look  at  tliem.  "  I  know 
what  they  are  "  said  she,  "  Vanity,  in  marvellous  tbin  disguises; 
my  dutterers  are  so  eloquent,  that  tliey  will  per»uade  mc  into 
marr}'ing  poor  old  Manncring— ever}*  momiug  he  writes  mc  fow 
pages,  aud  tells  me  my  duty  ;  every  evening  be  neglects  bis  owo, 
and  goes  to  the  theatre,  which  is  imbecomiug  his  age,  1  thiok.' 

"  He  looks  a  very  wise  gentleman,"  observed  Susan. 

"He  does,**  was  the  rejoinder,  "but  his  folly  reconciles  nam 
some  degree  to  his  wisdom  ;  so,  mark  my  word»,  I  shall  marry  njr 
silly  sage.  There,  burn  all  the  rest  but  his — no  !  don^  bttm  tlie 
letter  in  verse." 

"In  verse?" 

"  Yes !  I  won't  have  him  burnt  cither — for  he  lores  me,  poor 
boy — iiud  it,  Susan;  he  never  misses  a  day.  I  think  I  should  like 
to  know  that  one." 

"  1  think  this  is  it,"  said  Susan. 

"  Then  read  it  out  expressively,  whilst  T  mend  this  collar.  So 
then  I  shall  estimate  your  progress  to  the  temple  of  Fame, 
ma^am." 

It  is  not  cas>'  to  do  justice  on  paper  to  Susan's  recitatire ;  but, 
in  fact,  she  read  it  mucn  as  school-boys  scan,  and  what  she  read 
to  her  cousin  for  a  poet's  love,  hopped  thus : — 

•' '  ExcQse  —  mi  d^Ar— 5st  Tniad — if  I — shofild  appe&r 
TM  prCss— ing  bOt— at  my— yeiirs  One— lias  noi 
Miich  time— 16  I6ie— ind  jOur  — gfiod  8«fu«~I  ftd — '  " 

"  My  good  sense ! "  cried  Mrs.  Oldfield,  "  how  can  that 

poelr>'  f  " 

**  It  is  poetry,  I  know,"  remonstrated  Susan.  "  See,  cousin,  it 's 
all  of  a  length!"  i 

"  .\ll  of  a  length  with  your  wit — that  is  the  Mannering  prose."    fl 

"  Drat  them,  if  they  write  in  Hues,  how  is  one  to  know  ibetr  " 
prose  from  their  verse  ?  "  said  Susan  spitefully. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Susan,"  said  the  other  soothingly,  *'  their  prose  is 
something  as  like  Mannering  as  can  be,  their  verse  is  something 
in  this  style: 


" '  You  were  not  made  to  Kvo  from  age  to  age ; 
The  dairy  yawns  for  you — and  not  the  tUger 
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She  found  what  she  sought,  and  reading  out  herself  (he  un- 
known writer's  verses,  shcsaid^  with  some  feminine  complacency, 
**  Yes  !  this  is  a  heart  I  have  really  penelraled," 
•*rve  penetrated  one  too,"  said  Susan. 

"Indeed!"  was  the  reply ;** how  did  you  contrive  that— not 
with  Uie  cpil,  1  hope  ? " 

Tlius  encouraged,  Susan  delivered  herself  most  volubly  of  a 
secret  that  had  long  burned  in  her.  She  proceeded  to  relate  how 
she  had  observed  a  young  gentleman  Hlways  standing  by  the  stage- 
dour  as  ihey  got  into  their  chariot,  and  wlien  they  reached  home, 
somehow  lie  was  always  standing  there  too.  "  It  was  not  for 
you,  this  oue,"  said  Susan,  hastily,  "  because  you  are  so  wr&ppud 
up,  he  could  not  sec  you."  Then  she  told  her  cousin  how,  once 
when  ihey  were  walking  separately,  this  same  yuung  gcnllenmn 
had  said  to  her  most  tenderly,  **  Madam,  you  are  in  the  service  of 
Mrs.  Oldfield?  "  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  had  got  as  far  as 
"  Madam,"  when,  unfortunately,  her  cousin  looked  round,  and  he 
vaniHhed.  Susan,  then  throwing  ofl'  the  n^riinins  of  her  reserve, 
and  clasping  her  hands  together,  confessed  she  admired  him  as 
much  as  he  did  her.  Susan  gave  this  reason  for  her  affection, 
"  Ho  is,  for  all  the  world,  like  one  of  the  young  tragedy  princes, 
and  you  know  what  ducks  they  are." 

**  I  do,  to  my  cost,''  was  the  caustic  reply.     "  I  wish,  instead  of 
talking  about  this  silly  lover  of  yours,  who  must  be  a  fool,  or  ho 
would  have  made  a  fonl  of  you  long  ago,  you  would  find  out  who 
is  the  brave  young  gentleman  who  risked   his  life  for  me  last 
month.     Now  1  think  of  it,  I  am  ipiilc  interested  in  him." 
"  Risked  his  life!— and  you  never  told  me,  Anne  !" 
**  Robert  told  you,  of  course." 
"No,  indeed!" 

"  Did  he  not  ? — then  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.    You  hare 
heard  me  speak  of  the  Duchess  of  Tadcastcr  ?  " 
*'  No,  cousin,  never!" 

"  I  wonder  at  that !      Well,  she  and  Lady  Betsy  Bertie  and  I 

used  to   stroll   in   Kichmond    Park   with   our    arms  round   one 

another's  waists,  like    the   Graces,  more   or   less,   and   kiss   one 

another,    ugh  !    and  swear  a  deathless  friendship,  like  liars  and 

.fools  as  we  are.      But  her  Grace  of  Tadcaster  had  never  auyihing 

[to  do,  and  I  had  my  busine.ss,  so  1  could  not  always  be  plagued 

[with  her ;  so  for  this,  tlie  little  idiot  now  aspires  to  my  enuiity, 

and  knowing  none  hut  the  most  vulgar  ways  of  showing  a  »rnli- 

ineni,  she  bids  her  coachman  drive  her  empty  carriage  against 

Inline,  containing  me.      Child,  I  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end  : 

[the  glasses  were  broken,  the  wheels  locked,  and  all  my  little  sins 

began  to  appear  such  big  ones  to  mc  ;  and  the  brute  kept  whipping 

'the  horseXy  and  they  plunged  .vi  horribly,  when  a  brave  yuuug 

gentleman  sprang  to  their  heads,  tore  them  away,  and  gave  lier 

nasty  coachman  such  a  caning.^''       Here,   GUlfifld   clenched    a 

I  charming  white  fist ;  then  liAing  np  her  eyes,  she  said  tenderly, 

[ "  Heaven   grant  no  harm  befell  him  afterwards,  for  I  drove  off, 

Und  left  him  to  his  fate!" 

VOL.  \\x.iy.  ^^ 
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Charming  fenfiibility  !  an  actress's ! 

In  rcium  for  lliis  anecdole,  Susan  was  abont  to  comi 
aoTHL*  fmtlicr  particulars  on  the  subject  wliicU  occupied  aHI 
secret  thoughis,  when  sbe  was  interrupted  by  a  noiao  and  scuffle 
ui  the  ante-rooro,  bi;;h  above  wliich  nerc  heard  the  loud,  honh 
lones  of  a  stroiugers  voice,  exclaiming,  "  But  I  tell  ye  I  will «« 
ber,  ye  saucy  Jack." 

Before  this  personage  bursts  upon  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  tbe  rest 
of  us,  1  must  go  back  and  take  U))  the  other  end  of  my  knot  » 
the  ancieut  tuwn  of  Coventrj'. 

Nathan  Oldnorlliy  dwelt  there  ;  a  flouriKbini;  attorney  ;  be  bid 
becu  a  clurk  i  be  cauie  to  be  the  maiiter  of  clerks ;  his  own  aabt- 
tion  was  satisiiod ;  but  his  sou  Alexander,  a  youth  of  parta,  ba- 
came  the  centre  of  a  second  ambition.  Alexander  was  to  embnce 
the  higher  branch  of  the  legal  profession  ;  was  to  be  Arst,  pletdei; 
tbt-u  bdirisler,  then  King's  counsel — lastly,  ajudj^e;  aud  couttttt 
porancausly  with  this  final  clistincttou,  the  old  attomej  mu  t4 
sing  "Nunc  Dimillis,"  and  "Capias"  no  more. 

Bystanders  are    obliging  enough  to   laugh  at   sncb   scbc 
but  why  ?      The  heart  is  given  to  ihcm,  ami  they  are  no  laogh 
matter  to  those  who  form  them:    such  scbemcs  destroyed,  the' 
flavour  is  taken  out  of  human  lives. 

Wheu  Nalliau  sent  his  son  to  London,  it  was  a  proud,  though  a 
sad  dny  for  him  ;    hitherto  he  bad  looked  upon  their  parting  xDodr 
as  the  first  step  of  a  glorious  ladiler,  but  when  the  coach  took  ! 
yoQug  Alexander  out  of  sight,  the  father  found  bow  innch  lujj 
loved  liira,  and  paced  very,  very  slowly  home,  while  Alcxaitder] 
glided  contentedly  on  toward^^  London. 

Now,  "Loudon"  means  a  di6crent  thing  to  every  one  of  as;  to 
one,  it  is  the  Temple  of  Commerce  ;  to  another,  of  Thetnim ;  to  i 
third,  of  Thcspis;  and  to  a  fourth,  of  Uie  Paphiau  Venaa,  aad  *o 
on,  because  wo  are  all  much  uarrower  tlian  uieu  ought  to  be.     To  \ 
Natlian  Oldworthy,  it  was  the  sHcrcd  spot  where  grin  tbc  courts  j 
of  law.     To  Alexander,  it  was  the  sacred  spot  where  {being  finmj 
the  couutiy)  ho  thought  to  find  the  nine  Musc^  in  bodily  prvsenoe 
— his  favourite  Melpomene  at  llioir  head.     Nathan    luiew  oexl 
to  nothing  about   his  own  sou,  a  not  uncommon  orrangeflMOt, 
Alexander,  upon    the   whole,   rather    loathed    law,   and   adortid 
poetry.    In  those  days  youth  had  not  learned  to  "  frown  in  a  glass, 
and  write  odes  to  despair;"   aud  be  dubbed  a  duck   itj   tetidcr 
beauty  confounding  sulks  with  sorrow.      Alexander  bod   to  woo 
the  Muse  clandestinely,  and  so  wt>ocd  her  sincerely.      He  rrmal 
uith  a  manuscript   tragedy    in    his   pocket,  called    '•Bert-nice,* 
niiich  he  bad  rc-wrillcn  and  re-abapcd  three  several  times;  with 
a  head  full  of  ideas,  and  a  heart  tuned  to  truth,  beauty,  and  good- J 
nesa.     Arrived  there,  he  was  installed  in  the  neighbourhood,  aud 
mider  the  secret  surveillance  of  his  father's  fricud,  Timothy  Bate- ' 
man.  Solicitor,  of  Gray's  Inn. 

If  you  had  asked  Alexander  Oldworthy,  upon  the  .ho 

is  the  greatest  of  mankind,  his  answer  would  have  bet  ila- 

ncoMS,  a  Ime  yoel'.    Bui  the  fttst  evening  be  spent  in  Loudon  { 
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rtised  a  doubt  of  this  in  his  mind,  for  he  iliscoceretl  a  being 
brighCfir,  nobler,  truer,  grenter  than  even  a  poel. 

At  four,  Aloxandcr  reached  London.  Al  five,  ho  vras  in  his 
first  theatre. 

That  nGTisG  of  the  beautiful,  which  belongs  to  genius,  made  him 
see  beauty  in  the  seini-circular  sw^up  of  the  glowing  boxes  ; — in 
■gill  ornamcuts  glorious  wllb  light,  and,  above  alt,  in  human 
being^ft  giiily  dressed,  aud  radiant  with  eKpecUitiou.  And  all  these 
things  are  beautiful ;  only  gross,  rustic  senses  cannot  see  it,  and 
blunted  town  senses  can  see  tt  no  longer. 

Before  the  play  be|;an,  music  Hltockod  him  on  another  side; 
and  alt  combined  with  youlh  and  novelty,  to  raise  him  to  a  high 
lioy  "f  intellectual  enjoyment^  and  when  the  ample  curtain  rose* 
Klnwly  and  raajeslically  upon  Mr.  Otway's  tragedy  o!' **  Venice 
Preserted,"  it  was  an  era  in  this  young  life. 

Hnetr}*  rose  from  the  dead  before  hi»  eyes  this  nigliL  She  lay 
no  longer  entombed  in  priut.  She  floated  around  the  scene,  ethe- 
real, but  palpable.  She  breathed  and  burned  iu  heroic  shapes, 
kaiid  godlike  tone!>,  and  looks  of  Hie. 
Presently,  tlicre  glided  among  the  other  figures  one  that  by 
enchantment  seized  the  poet's  eye,  and  made  all  that  his  predu- 
feasors  had  ever  writ  iu  praise  of  grace  aud  beauty  seem  tame 
hy  comparison. 
She  spoke,  and  his  framo  vibrated  to  this  voice.  All  his  senses 
drank  in  her  great  jierfeclions,  and  he  thrilled  with  wonder,  and 
cnllinsliistic  joy,  that  this  our  eurlh  cuutaincd  such  a  being.  lie 
seemetl  to  see  the  Eve  of  Millon,  with  Madonna's  glory  crowning 
her  head,  and  immortal  music  gushing  from  her  lips. 

The  lady  was,  in  point  of  fact,  Mrs.  Oldficld — the  Belvidera  of 
the  play. 

Alexander  thought  ho  knew  "Venice  Preserved**  before  this; 
but  he  found,  as  the  greatest  wits  must  &ubuiit  to  discover,  that  in 
the  closet  a  good  play  i*  but  the  corpse  of  a  play  ;  tlie  stage  gives 
it  life.  (The  printed  words  of  a  play  are  about  one-third  of  a  play; 
the  tones  and  varying  melodies  of  beautiful  and  artful  speech  are 
another  tliird;  and  the  business,  gesture,  and  lliat  great  visible  stoty^ 
tht  expression  of  the  speaking,  and  the  dumb  play  of  the  silent 
actors,  are  finolher  third.) 

Uclvtdera'a  voice,  full,  sweet,  rich,  piercing,  aud  melodious,  and 
still  in  its  vast  compass  true  to  the  varyingseutiment  of  all  she 
uttered,  steenied  to  impregnate  every  line  with  double  meaning, 
and  treble  beauty.  !{er  author  dilated  into  giant  size  and  god- 
like beauty  at  the  touch  of  that  voice.  And  when  she  was  silent 
she  still  Kpoke  to  Alexander's  eye,  for  her  face  Wius  more  eloquent 
than  vulgar  tongues  are.  Her  dunil)-pliiy  from  the  first  to  the 
last  moment  of  the  scene  wa«  in  as  high  a  key  as  her  elocution. 
Had  she  not  spoken  one  single  word  siill  she  would  have  written 
in  the  air  by  the  side  of  Olway's  syllables  a  great  pictorial  narra. 
tive,  that  filled  all  the  chinks  of  liis  sketch  n-ith  most  rare  and 
excellent  colours  of  true  flesh  linl,  aud  made  that  sketch  a 
picture. 
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Here  was  a  new  art  for  our  poet ;  and,  as  by  that  just  amnjx- 
ment  which  pervades  the  universe,  "  acting"  is  the  most  triamphuit 
of  all  the  arts  to  compensate  it  for  heing  the  most  cTaoescmil, 
what  vonder  that  he  thrilled  beneath  its  magic,  and  worvbipped 
its  priestess. 

He  went  home  filled  with  a  new  sense  of  being — all  seeioed 
cold,  dark,  and  tame,  until  he  could  return  and  sec  this  poeteu- 
orator-witch  and  her  cnciiantnicnts  once  mure. 

In  Lho*ie  days  they  varied  the  entertainments  in  London  alnMst 
as  they  do  in  the  provinces  now  ;  and  Alexander,  who  went  to  Um 
theatre  ^\x  nights  a  week,  saw  Mrs.  Oldiield's  beauty  and  talmt 
in  many  sbiipcs.  Her  power  of  distinct  pei>>onatton  was  very 
great.  Her  Andromache,  her  Ismena,  and  Belritlera  were  all  fit 
ferent  beings.  Also  each  of  her  irugic  personations  left  apoa 
the  mind  a  type.  One  night  young  Oldworlhy  saw  tmgvii^i 
another  tenderness,  another  fier^'  passion,  personified  and  mabo' 
died  iu  a  poetic  creation. 

But  a  fresh  suri^rise  was  in  store  for  him :  the  next  week  coraedy 
happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant;  and  Mrs.  Oldtield,  whose  entrif 
in  character  was  always  the  key-note  of  her  personation,  sprani; 
upon  llie  sUige  as  fiady  Townley,  and  in  a  moment  the  air  seetncd 
to  fill  Willi  singing  birds  that  chirped  the  pleasures  of  yoolH, 
beauty»  and  fashion  in  notes  that  sparkled  like  diamonds,  stars, 
and  prisms.  Her  genuine  gushing  gaiety  wnrrncd  ilie  coldcsl  and 
cheered  the  forlomest  heart.  Nor  was  she  less  channing  to  the 
last  act,  where  Lady  Towulcy's  good  sense  being  at  last  alanvcd, 
and  her  good  heart  touched,  she  bowed  her  saucy  bead,  and  begged 
her  lord's  pardon,  with  tender  nuafieclcd  ]H>nitcnce.  lite  lean 
Btt)od  thick  in  .\Iexander*s  eyes  during  that  charming  scene, 
where  iu  a  prose  comedy  the  author  has  had  the  courage  snd  the 
beauty  to  spread  his  wings  and  rise  in  a  moment  into  vene  with 
ibe  rising  sentiment. 

To  this  succeeded  "  Maria"  in  "the  Nonjuror"  and  ** Indiana, " 
in  what  the  good  souls  of  that  day  were  pleased  to  call  the  comedy 
of"  the  Conscious  Lovers,"  in  tlie  course  of  which  comedy  Indiam 
made  Alexander  weep  more  constantly,  continuously,  and  co- 
piously than  iu  all  the  tragedies  of  the  epoch  he  bad  m  yet 
witnessed. 

So  now  Alexander  Oldworthy  lived  for  the  stage;  and,  as  the 
pearl  is  a  disease  of  the  oyster,  so  this  syren  became  Alexander's 
disease.  The  enthusiast  lost  his  hold  of  real  life.  Real  life  be- 
came to  him  an  tnUrlutief  and  soon  that  followed  which  was  to  bfl 
expected,  the  poor  uovicc  who  had  begun  by  adoring  the  artiit, 
ended  by  loving  the  woman,  and  he  loved  her  like  a  novice  mad 
a  poet;  he  looked  into  his  own  heart,  confounded  it  with  hen, 
and  clotlied  her  with  every  heroic  quality.  He  believed  lier  as 
great  in  mind,  and  as  good  in  heart,  as  ."ihe  was  lovely  in  |>cr«on, 
and  he  would  have  given  poems  to  be  penniltcd  to  kiss  her  dress, 
or  to  lay  liis  neck  for  a  moment  under  her  foot.  Burning  to  attract 
her  attention,  yet  too  humble  and  timid  to  make  an  open  attempt, 
he  had  at  last  tccowtw  V>V\\%  o%w  wcC    Every  day  he  wrote  venea 
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upon  her,  and  sent  thcro  to  her  house.  Every  night  nfter  the  ploy 
he  watched  at  ihe  stage  door  for  a  plinipse  of  her  as  she  came  out 
of  the  theatre  to  her  carriage,  and  being  tighter  of  foot  than  tho 
carriage  horses  of  his  century,  he  generally  managed  to  catch 
another  glimpse  of  her  as  she  stepped  from  her  carriage  into  her 
own  house. 

IJut  all  this  led  to  no  results,  and  Alexander's  heart  was  often 
very  cold  and  sick.  Whilst  he  sat  at  the  play  he  was  in  Klysium  ; 
but  when  after  seeing  this  divinity  vanish  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  and  looked  at  his  attachnionl  by  the  light  of  one  candle, 
despondency  fell  like  a  weight  of  ice  upon  him,  and  he  was 
mii^crable  till  he  had  written  her  some  verses.  The  verses  writ, 
he  was  miserable  till  ])lay-time. 

One  night  he  stood  as  usual  at  the  stage  door  after  the  per- 
formance watching  for  Afrs.  Oldficld,  who,  in  a  general  way,  was 
accompanied  by  her  cousin  Susan.  This  night,  however,  she  was 
alone;  and,  liaving  seen  licr  enter  her  chariot,  Alexander  was 
about  to  start  for  her  liouse  to  see  her  get  down  from  it,  when 
sucldculy  another  carriage  came  into  contact  with  Mrs.  Oldfield's. 
The  coilision  was  violent,  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  screamed  with  un- 
affected terror,  at  which  scream  Alexander  sprang  to  the  horses  of 
the  other  carriage,  and,  £eizing  one  of  them  just  above  the  curb, 
drew  him  violently  back.  To  his  surprise,  instead  of  co-operating 
with  him,  the  adverse  coachman  whipped  both  liis  horses,  and, 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  the  lasii  fell  twice  on  Alexander. 
Jehu  never  made  a  worse  investment  of  whipcord.  The  young 
man  drew  liimsclf  back  upon  llie  ])avement,  and  sprang  with  a 
•ingle  bound  upon  the  near  horsc^s  quarters;  from  thence  to  the 
coach-box.  Conlemporaucously  willi  his  arrival  there  he  knocked 
the  coachman  out  of  his  seat  on  to  the  roof  of  his  carriage,  and 
then  seized  Ids  whip,  broke  it  in  one  moment  into  a  stick,  and 
belaboured  tho  prostrate  charioteer  till  the  blood  poured  from  him 
in  torrents.  Then  springing  to  the  ground  with  one  bound  he 
turned  tlie  horses'  heads,  belaboured  tliem  with  the  mutilated  whip, 
and  off  they  trotted  gently  home. 

Alexander  ran  to  Mrs.  Oldfield's  carriage  window,  his  checks 
btirning,  his  eyes  blazing.  "  Tliey  arc  gone,  madam,"  said  he, 
with  rough  timidity.  The  actress  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  on 
him,  and  said,  "  So  I  see,  sir,  and  I  am  much  obleeged  to  you." 
8he  was  then  about  to  draw  back  to  her  corner,  but  suddenly  she 
reflected,  and  half  beckoning  Alexander,  who  had  drawn  back,  she 
said,  "  My  dear,  learn  for  me  wlio.se  carriage  that  was."  Alexander 
turned  to  gain  the  information,  but  it  was  volunteered  by  one  of 
the  bystanders. 

"  It  is  ttie  nuchess  of  Tadcastcr's,  Mrs.  Oldfield." 

*'Ah!"  cried  Mrs.  Oldfield,  "the  little  beast'."  (this  polite 
phrase  she  titlcred  with  a  most  majestic  force  of  sovereign  con- 
tempt);  *' thank  you,  sir;  bid  Robert  drive  mc  home,  my  child,** 
this  to  Alexander),  on  which  a  bystander  sang  out, — "  You  are 
to  drive  home,  Robert, — Buckingham  Oate,  the  comer  house." 

At  this  sally  Mrs.  Oldfield  smiled  with  perfect  composure^  but 
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didtiolloolt  at  Ibe  speaker.  As  the  carriafje  morcd  the  Kanm 
gently  forward,  nnd  kissed  lii>r  linnd  like  n  quucn  U>  Aloxiodcr, 
iben  nestled  into  ber  comer  and  went  to  sleep. 

Alexander  did  nnihing  of  ihe  sort  that  night.  Ue  wnenl  boae 
on  wiugs.  He  could  not  go  in.  He  walked  up  and  don*n  bflon 
his  door  three  hours,  before  he  cuald  go  to  so  vulgar  a  thing  a& 
bed.  As  a  lover  will  read  orer  fifty  times  six  line*  of  love  fnwn 
the  beloved  hand,  so  Alexander  aclotl  over  and  over  tlie  little  scene 
of  this  night,  and  dwelt  on  every  tone,  n-urd,  liiok,  and  Rtfttur«of 
the  fp-eai  creature  who  bad  at  laH  sfmkcn  to  him,  smiled  ou  hiait 
thanked  him.  Oh  !  huw  happy  he  was,  he  could  hardlj  f«ahi«hn 
bliss.  "  My  dear,"  but  had  not  his  ears  deceived  him — bad  «fc« 
really  called  him  "*  my  dear,"  and  \\  bat  was  he  to  understand  by  so 
unexpectetl  an  address;  was  it  on  account  of  the  service  be  h«l 
just  done  her,  or  might  he  venture  to  hope  she  had  noticed  histeee 
in  the  theatre,  siltin;;,  as  he  always  did,  in  one  place,  at  ibesidc 
of  the  second  row  of  the  pit.'  hut  no!  lie  njecled  that  as  iinpottiWe. 
Whatever  she  meant  by  it»  his  hlood  was  al  her  serrice  aa  vdlaa 
his  heart.  lie  blessed  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  for  using  soda 
heavenly  words  to  hiin  in  anv  »ense — "  my  dear,"  and  "  my  cliikl.'* 
He  framed  those  wonis  in  his  lienrt. 

Alas  !  he  little  tlionght  that"  my  dear"  meant  literally  Dolhing— 
he  waa  not  aware  thrt  callinp  every  living  creature  "my  dear"  iftoac 
of  the  nasty  little  tricks  of  the  Mage — like  iheir  swearing  w-itbml 
anger,  and  their  shuvcUinji;  snuff  into  the  nose  without  interiiiiBHOB^ 
in  the  innocent  hope  of  making  every  sentence  intellectual,  hr  a 
dirty  tiling  done  mechanically,  and  not  intellectually.  As  iot  *•  wy 
child,"  that  was  better— that  was,  at  least,  a  trick  of  the  lady's  ow, 
partly  caught  from  her  French  acquaintances. 

For  sonic  days  Alexander  was  in  heaven.     He  fell  npoo  Us 
tragedy,  he  altered  it  by  the  light  the  stage  hud  given  him;  abora 
all,  he  heightened  and  improved  the  hemine,  he  inucheil  her, 
retouched  her  wilh  the  colnui'^  of  Oldfield—and  this  done,  wi: 
trembling  hands,  he  wrapped  it  in  brown  paper,  addressed  tl« 
left  it  at  her  own  house,  and  no  sooner  had  buaan's  band  lotxfaid 
it,  than  he  fled  hkc  a  guilty  thing. 

You  see  it  was  his  first  love — and  she  he  loved  seemed  more  than 
mortal  to  him. 

And  now  came  a  reaction.  Days  and  days  rolled  by,  and  no 
more  adventures  came,  uo  means  of  making  acquaintance  witbooe 
so  high  above  his  reach. 

Uc  was  i^till  at  the  stage  door*  but  she  Hid  not  seem  torecognitc 
him,  aud  he  dared  not  rccull  himself  to  her  recuUecliou.  Hia 
organisation  was  delicate—  he  began  to  fret  and  lo&e  hia  sleep,  aad 
nl  last  his  pallor  and  lisllessiiess  attracted  the  nut  rery  keen  e>-e  of 
Timothy  Bateroan.  Mr.  Uatcman  asked  him  twenty  Umes  if  anj- 
ihiug  was  the  matter — twenty  limes  he  answered,  No !  At  last, 
good,  worthy,  common-place  Ualeman,  after  dinner  and  dctp 
Otought,  .<;:ud  one  day,  "Alexander,  I've  found  out  what  it  is.^ 
Alexander  started. 

"  Mouey  meU*  \n  XiOwdon^  touts  is  gone  quicker  than  yoa 
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thought  it  would; — my  poor  lad,  don't  you  fret.  I  've  got. £20  to 
spare,  here  \is.  '^'our  father  will  nci-tT  know.  1  *ve  been  young 
as  well  as  you.**  Alexander  grasped  ihe  good  old  fellow's  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  heart.  He  never  looked  al  the  note,  but  he  looked, 
naif  tenderly,  half  wildly,  into  the  old  man's  eyes. 

naletnan  read  this  look  aright — **  Ay,  out  witli  it,  young  raan,"  he 
cried,  "  never  keep  a  grief  locked  up  in  your  heart,  whilst  you  hiue 
a  friend  that  will  listen  to  it,  that  is  an  old  inan''s  advice.** 

On  this  pnor  Alexander's  story  g-.ishcd  forth.  He  told  Bntc- 
man  the  facts  I  have  lold  yon,  only  his  soul,  and  all  the  feelings 
he  had  gone  through  gushed  from  his  heart  of  hcaits.  'i'hcy 
sat  till  one  in  the  momiug,  and  often  as  the  yomig  heart  laid  bare 
its  eniliusiasm,  its  youtli,  it.s  anguish,  the  dry  old  lawyer  found 
out  there  was  a  soft  bit  loft  iu  his  own,  that  scut  the  woman  to 
the  door  of  his  eyes,  for  Alexander  told  his  .slory  difiercnily,  and 
I  think  OD  the  whole  belter,  than  I  do.  [  will  just  indicate  one 
differeace  belt\een  us  two  as  narrators — he  told  it  like  blood  and 
fire,  I  tell  it  like  criticism  and  ice,  and  be  honged  to  me. 

Perhaps,  had  Alexander  told  the  tale  as  I  do,  Kateman,  man  of 
the  ivorld,  would  have  sneered  at  him,  or  sternly  advised  him  to 
quit  this  folly  and  whim;  bulnsit  was,  Hateman  was  touched,  and 
mingled  pity  with  good,  gentle,  hut  firm  advice,  and  poor  Alex* 
audcr  was  grateful.  The  poet  revered  the  common- place  good 
man,  as  a  poet  might,  and  humbly  prayed  him  to  save  him  by 
his  wisdom.  Ho  owned  that  he  was  mad, — that  he  was  indulging 
a  hopeless  passion,  that  he  knew  the  great  Irngcdian,  courted  by 
the  noble  ami  rich  of  the  land,  would  never  condescend,  even  to 
an  acquaintance  with  him.  And,  bursting  into  a  pas.sion  of  tears, 
*'  Oh !  good  Mr.  Bateman,"  cried  he,  "  the  most  unfortunate  hour 
o(  my  life  was  that  in  which  1  first  saw  her,  for  she  will  he  my 
death,  for  she  will  never  petmitme  to  live  for  her,  and  without  her 
life  is  intolerable  to  mc.'' 

Tliis  last  ft-ature  decided  Tiwolhy  Batemau  ;  the  next  mornuijj 
he  wrote  to  Nathan  Oldworthy  a  fuH  account  of  all.  *'  Come  up, 
and  take  him  home  again,  for  heaven's  sake." 

It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  poor  father,  but  he  moved 
promptly,  iu  two  hours  he  was  on  the  road  to  London. 

Arrived  there,  he  straight  invaded  Alexander.  Tlic  poet,  luckily 
for  himself,  was  not  al  home.  He  then  went  to  Batcmuu,  he  uas 
in  a  towering  Tias.sion. 

The  old  puritanical  Icaron  was  scotched,  but  not  killed,  in  Co- 
renVry. 

Iu  a  general  way,  Nathan  looked  on  love  as  no  worse  than  one 
of  the  Kvil  One^s  manj-  snares,  to  divert  youth  from  law — but,  love 
of  an  actress !  If  you  had  asked  Coventr)-  wlielher  the  Play  House 
or  the  Public  Uonse  ruins  the  manners,  morality,  and  intellect  of 
England,  Covenlvy  was  capable  of  answering — '*The  Play  House.** 
f  He  raged  against  the  fool  and  the  jade,  as  he  succinctly,  and  not 
inaptly,  described  a  dramatic  poet  and  an  actress. 

His  friend  endeavoured  to  slop  the  current  of  his  wrath,  in  vain; 
I  the  attempt  oidy  diverted  its  larger  current  from  Alexander  to  the 
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Svreii  who  hnd  fascinated  him— in  vain  Dateiuon  aaaured  liim  thai 
affairs  had  proceeded  lu  no  leuglh  belween  the  parties:  ihe 
other  snubbed  liim,  called  him  a  tool,  that  knew  nothing  of  iIm 
world,  and  assured  him  that  if  anythiuR  came  of  it»  she  sbouU 
have  nothiiiK  from  the  Oldworthys,  but  thirty  pence  per  week,  Um 
parish  allowance  (Nathan's  ideas  of  love  were  as  jirimitive  «{ 
Alexander's  were  poetic),  and  lastly,  Ijouncing  up,  he  announced 
that  he  was  Koiug  to  see  the  hussy^  and  force  her  to  give  up  bcx 
Delilah  designs. 

At  this,  poor  Bateman  was  in  dismay;  he  represealcd  lo  ihU 
mad  hull,  that  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  "  on  tlie  windy  side  of  the  law,'' 
that  tlicrc  were  no  proofs  she  hud  done  anything  more  llian  c^ery 
woman  would  do,  if  »he  was  clever  enough,  viz.  turn  every 
man's  head;  he  next  reminded  hira  of  her  importance,  and  in- 
plored  him  at  least  to  be  prudent.  "My  dear  friend/  said  he, 
'*  there  arc  at  least  a  score  of  frentlemen  in  this  town,  who 
would  pass  their  swords  llirough  an  old  attorney,  as  they  would 
through  a  mad  dog,  only  to  have  a  smile  or  a  compliment  (torn 
this  lady." 

This  last  argument  was  ill  chosen.  The  old  Purilaii  was  ganot 
to  the  back-buue;  he  flung  Mrs.  Oldficld's  champions  a  grim  gria 
of  defiance,  and  marched  out  to  invade  tliat  lady,  aud  sare  his 
offspring. 

Now,  the  said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  wishing  to  be  very  quiet,  becaose 
she  was  preparing  lo  piny  for  the  championship  of  ilie  stage,  and 
was  studying  Statira,  had  given  her  foolman  orders  to  admit  Q^^ 
living  suul,  upon  any  pretence.  |^H| 

Olduorthy,  who  had  hoard  in  Coventry  that  people  in  LoB^ 
don  are  always  at  home  if  their  servants  say  they  are  out, 
pushed  past  the  man;  the  man  followed  him  remonstrating.  Wboi 
tliey  reached  the  anlc-chambt-r,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  do  morvt 
so  he  laid  liishandon  liie  intruder's  collar — then  ensued  a  short  but 
very  brii^k  scuiBe;  Oie  ladies  heard,  to  their  dismay,  a  sound  as  of  a 
footman  falling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  staircase  ;  and  the 
next  moment,  in  Jack  hoots,  splashed  with  travel,  an  immense  hat, 
of  a  fashion  long  gone  by,  his  dark  cheek  flushed  with  anger,  and 
his  eyes  shouting  sombre  lightning  from  under  their  thick  browi, 
Nallion  Oldworihy  strode  like  wild-ftre  into  tlic  room. 


Susan  screamed,  and  Anne  turned  pale,  htd,  recovering  bericlf, 
she  said,  witli  a  wonderful  show  of  spirit,  *'  lluw  dare  you  intrude 
on  me? — Keep  close  to  me,  stupid!"  was  her  Iremblmg  aside  to 
Susan. 

"  I'm  used  to  cuter  people's  houses,  whether  they  will  or  not," 
was  the  gruff  reply. 

"  Your  business,  sir  V*  said  Mrs.  Oldfield,  with  affected 
calmness. 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  that  child  to  hear,"  was  the  answer. 

Anne  Oldfield  was  wonderfully  intelligent,  and  even  in  this  re- 
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marie,  she  saw  the  man,  if  a  barbarian,  was  not  a  ruffian  at  bottom. 
She  looked  towards  Susan. 

Susan  ioterpreliog  her  look,  declined  to  leave  her  aloue  **  With, 
with — ** 

'*  A  bnUe,  I  suppose,"  said  Nalhan  coarsely. 

The  arlisl  measured  the  man  with  her  eye. 

"He  who  feels  himself  a  brute  is  on  ihc  way  to  be  a  man" 
said  she,  with  genuine  dignity;  so  saying,  she  dismissed  Susan 
with  a  gesture. 

**  You  are  the  play-acting  woman,  aren't  you?"  said  he. 

"  I  am  tlic  tragt-diau,  sir/'  replied  she,  **  whose  time  is  pre- 
cious." 

"  ni  lose  no  lime  —  I'm  an  attorney, — the  first  in  Coventry. 
I'm  Nathan  Oldw  orthy  —  My  son's  education  has  been  given  him 
under  my  own  eye  — 1  taught  him  the  customs  of  the  country,  and 
the  civil  law — He  is  to  be  a  ser|eant<at-Iaw,  and  a  seijeaut-at- 
law  he  shall  be — " 

"  I  consent  for  one,"  said  Oldfield,  demurely. 

*'  And  then  we  can  plav  into  one  another's  hands,  as  should 
be." 

"  I  have  no  opposition  to  offer  to  this  pretty  little  scheme  of 
the  Old  Somethings — father  and  son." 

"  Oldttorlhys!  no  opposition!  when  he  hasn't  been  once  to 
Westminster,  and  every  night  to  the  plav-house." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  lady,  »*  1  sec  !  the  ofd  story." 

"The  very  day  the  poor  boy  came  here,"  resumed  Nathan, 
"there  was  a  tragedy  play;  so,  because  a  woman  sighed  and 
hurtled  for  sport,  the  fool  goes  home  and  sighs  and  bums  in 
earnest,  can't  cat  his  victuals,  flings  awuy  his  prospects,  and  thinlts 
of  nothing  but  this  Nance  Oldfield." 

He  uttered  this  appellation  with  rough  contempt;  and  had  the 
actress  been  a  little  one,  this  descent  to  Nance  Oldfield  would 
have  mortified  or  em-aged  her.  But  its  effect  on  the  great  Old- 
field  was  different,  and  somewhat  sin^dar;  she  opened  her 
lovely  eyes  on  him.  "  Nauce  Oldfield,"  cried  she,  *' Oh !  sir, 
nobody  has  called  mc  that  name,  since  I  left  my  little  native 
town." 

"  Haven't  they,  though  ?"  said  the  rough  customer  more  gently, 
responding  to  her  heavenly  tones,  rather  tlian  to  the  sentiment 
which  he  in  no  degree  comprehended. 

**  No  !"  said  Oldfield,  with  an  ill-used  ^olian-harp  note. 

Here,  the  attorney  began  to  suspect  she  was  diverting  him  from 
the  point,  and  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  and  a  fine  masLciiiue  con- 
tempt for  all  subterfuges,  not  on  sheepskin, — "  You  had  better  say 
you  do  not  know  all  this,"  cried  he. 

"  Not  I,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  good  sir,  your  son  has  lef^  you 
to  confide  to  me  the  secret  of  his  attachment :  you  have  dis- 
charged  the  commission.  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,"  added  she,  with 
a  world  of  malicious  fun  in  her  jewel-like  eye. 

"  Nathan  Old  worthy  of  Coventry,  ]  tell  ye  !'*  put  in  the  angry 
sire. 
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"And  it  is  now  my  duly  to  put  srnnc  questions  to  too,"  re- 
sumed the  aclrcss.  **  Is  your  son  baudBozne  ? "  said  sbc,  in  aily 
half  whisper. 

**  Is  nol  lie  ?"  answered  gaunt  simplicity,  "  and  well  biultUio — 
he  is  like  me  they  say." 

"There  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  very  particalar — Has  he  nset 
teeth  ? — upon  your  honour,  now." 

"White  as  milk,  ma'am  ;  and  a  smile  that  warms  yoor  heart  up; 
fresh  colour  ; — there's  not  such  a  lad  in  Coventr)'."  Uere  the  old 
boy  caught  »ight  of  a  certain  poetical  cpisllc  which,  if  you  remca- 
ber,  wa&  in  Mrs.  01d5cld*s  hands. 

"  And  pray,  madam,''^  said  lie,  with  smooth  craft,  "  does  Alex- 
ander OId\rorlhy  never  write  to  you?** 

*'  Never  !"  was' her  answer. 

"She  says  never  !"  thundered  Nathan,  "and  there  is  his  letter 
in  her  very  hand, — a  superb  handwriting;  what  a  Haste  of  IslnN 
to  write  to  you  with  it,  instead  of  engrossing  ;  what  does  the  fool 
say.'*'  and  he  snatched  the  letter  rudely  from  her,  and  readout 
poor  Alexander,  w  ilh  the  lungs  of  a  Steutor. 

-  Gracious  nic  !  if  I  was  puzzled  to  show  the  reader  how  Sosmi 
read  the  Maunering  prose,  how  on  earth  shall  I  make  him  hrar 
and  see  Oldworthy  Pen;  read  Oldworthy  Fils,  his  rhymes  ;  but  1 
will  attempt  a  faint  adumbration,  wherein  Glorious  Apollo!  from 
on  high  befriend  us! 

"  My  soul  han^  trembling," — {full  stop.)  "  On  that  SMgic 
voice,  grieves  w  ith  your  woc,"~  (full  slop.)  *^  Exults  when  yoo  re- 
joice. A  golden  chain." — (Here  he  cast  a  look  of  pcrplcxi^.) 
"  1  feel  but  cannot  see," — (here  he  began  to  suspect  Alexander  of  i 
insanity.)  *'  Binds  earth  to  heaven,** — lof  impiety,  ditto.)  **  It  ties  I 
my  ht^nrt  to  thee  like  a  sunHower."  And  now  the  reader  wore 
the  ill-iiscd  look  of  one  who  hud  been  betrayed  into  a  labyrinih  of 
unmeaning  syllables;  but  at  this  juncture,  thanks  to  his  sire, 
Alexander  Oldworthy  begun  to  excite  Mr*!.  01dficld*s  interest 

"  .\nd  that  poetry  is  his !"  said  the  actress. 

"Poetry?   no!     How    could   my    son   write   poetry?     I'U  be 
hanged   if  *tisn't  though,  fur  all  the  lines  begin  with  a  aqiital ' 
letter." 

Old6e1d  Look  the  paper  from  him.  "Listen,*^  said  she,  and 
with  a  heavenly  cadence  and  expression,  she  spoke  the  lines 
thus : — 

"  *  My  toul  hanp9  tr«mbtlog  an  that  tniigie  VAiee. 
ffricToa  with  your  woe,  rxults  whrn  you  rejoice; 
A  golden  cbuiu  1  feci,  but  caunot  see. 
Binds  earth  to  hcovfti — ic  ties  my  heart  to  thee. 
Like  a  sunflower,'  ^c.  &c. — 

"  What  do  you  call  that,  eh  ?" 

*' Why,  honey  dropping  from  the  comb/'  said  the  astounded  J 
lawyer,  to  whom  the  art  of  speech  was  entirely  unknown,  imiil^ 
that  moment,  as  it  is  to  millions  of  Oic  human  race. 

"Il  is  honey  dropping  from  the  comb,"  repeated  Nathan.  **  I 
see,  he  has  been  and  bought  il  Tcady-made,  and  it  has  cost  him  a 
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preirj  penny,  no  doubu  So,  now  his  money's  going  to  the  dogs, 
loo." 

"And  these  sentiments,  Uicse  accents  of  poetry  and  tnith,  that 
hare  reached  my  hcail,  tliis  daily  houisge,  that  wotdd  flutter  a 
queen,  do  I  owe  it  lo  your  son?     Oh  !  sir." 

**  Good  graciuus  Ht-avens  !'*  roared  the  terrified  father;  "douH 
fou  go  and  fall  iu  lore  with  fth/i  ;  and,  now  1  think  on'l,  that  is 
what  I  have  been  working  for  ever  since  I  cnme  here.  Ciit  it 
short.  I  came  for  my  sou  and  1  will  have  him  back,  if  you  please. 
Where  is  he  ?'' 

**  How  can  I  know  ?"  said  the  lady,  pettishly. 

"  Why,  he  follows  yon  cverj* where.'* 

**  Except bere,  where  he  never  will  follow  me,  nnless  his  father 
teaches  hira  hoiisebreakinR  under  the  head  of  civil  law." 

At  this  sudden  ihru^l,  Oldworthy  blushed,  "  Well,  ma'am  !** 
stammered  he,  "  1  wns  a  little  precipitate  ;  but,  my  good  lady,  pray 
tell  me,  when  did  yuu  laist  see  him  r" 

"  I  never  saw  him  at  all,  which  I  regret,"  added  she,  satiricfllly; 
"  because  you  say  he  resembles  his  father."  Nathan  was  a  par- 
ticularly ugly  dog. 

"She  is  very  polite,"  tliougbt  Nathan.  **But,"  objected  he, 
civilly,  "  you  must  have  learned  from  his  letters." 

**  That  they  are  not  signed !"  said  she,  handing  the  poetical 
epistle  to  him,  with  great  »igniiicance. 

Mr.  Nalhiiu  Oldworlhy  began  now  to  doubt  whether  he  was 
xur  le  ifon  terrain  in  his  present  proceedings  ;  and  the  error  in 
which  he  bad  detected  himself  made  him  suddenly  suspect  bis 
judgment  and  general  report  on  another  bend.  "  What  an  extra- 
ordinary ibiug !"  said  be,  bluolly.  "  Perhaps  you  are  an  honest 
woman  after  all,  ma'nm  1" 

"  Sir !"  said  Oldfield,  with  a  most  traRic  air. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  ma''am  !  I  a>k  your  pardon  !**  cried  the 
other,  terrified  by  the  roynl  pronunciation  of  this  raonosyllable. 
"  Country  manners,  ma'am  !  that  is  all !  We  do  speak  so  siraight- 
fornard  down  in  Coventry." 

"  Yes !  but  if  you  speak  so  straighUbrwaTd  here,  you  will  be  sent 
lo  CovontT}'." 

"  I'll  take  care  not,  madam  !  m  take  great  earn  not  !**  said  the 
iber,  hastily.  Then  he  pumped — a  light  rose  gradually  to  his  eye. 
'**  Sent  to  Coventry  !  ha  !  haw  !  ho  !  But,  mndnm,  this  love  will  be 
his  ruin  :  it  will  rob  him  of  his  profession  which  he  detests,  and  of 
a  rich  heiress  whom  he  can't  abide !  Since  I  came  here,  I  think 
better  of  play-actors ;  but,  consider,  madam,  we  don't  like  our 
blood  to  come  down  in  the  world !" 

**ll  fcotiid  be  cruel  lo  lower  an  atlomey,"  replied  the  play- 
Actress,  looking  him  demurely  in  the  face. 

"  You  are  considerate,  madam  !"  replied  be  gratefully.  He 
.«dded  witb  mooly  compunction,  "  more  so  1  fear  than  1  have  de- 
•en-ed." 

"  Mais  i  il  medesarmc  cet  bomme  !"  cried  the  sprightly  Oldfield, 
h;jeady  to  scream  with  laughter. 
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"  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  ma'am  r**  said  Nathan,  severrly. 
"  No,  Oiat  was  an  '  aside*    Go  on,  my  good  soul  !" 
"  Then  forgive  the  trouble,  llie  agitation,  of  a  father  :  his  catcct, 
his  happiness,  is  in  danger." 

"  Now,  why  did  you  not  begin  with  that,  it  would  have  utc^ 
vonr  lime  and  mine.     Favour  mc  with  your  altenlion,  sir,  for  t 
moment,''  said  the  fine  lady,  with  grave  courtesy. 
**  I  will,  madam,"  said  llic  other,  respectfully. 
"  Mr.  OldwDrthy,  first  you  are  to  observe,  that  t  hare  by  ifce 
conslitution  of  these  realms,  as  much  right  to  fall  in  lore  wilh 
your  son,  or  even  with  yourself,  as  he  or  you  have  to  do  with  mc-'* 
"  So  you  have,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  don't  ye  do  il,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  if  'tisn't  done  aready." 

**  But  I  should  have  been  inclined,  even  before  your  arrival,  19 
waive  that  right,  out  of  regard  for  my  own  interest  and  reputaiion, 
especially  the  former:  and  now  you  have  won  my  heart,  and  I 
enter  into  your  feelings,  and  place  myself  ul  your  service — '* 

"Vou  are  very  good,  madam  !  jfow  wl)y  do  they  go  and  run 
play-actors  down  so  ?" 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  we  play-actors  have  not  an  idea  of  our 
own  in  our  sculls :  our  art  is  to  execute  beautifully  the  ideas  of 
those  wlio  think  :  now,  you  are  n  man  of  business  ;  yoa  will 
Uiereforc  be  pleased  to  give  me  your  instructions,  an<I  you  ^hall 
sec  those  inslniclions  executed  better  than  they  are  down  in  Co* 
rcntr^'.  You  want  me  to  ])revent  your  son  from  loving  oie  i  I 
consent.    Tell  me  how  to  do  it," 

"Madam  !"  said  Natliau  ;  "you  hare  put  your  finger  on  the 
very  point!  AVhat  a  lawyer  you  would  hare  made  !  Madan,  I 
thank  you!  Very  well,  then  you  must — but,  no,  that  will  make 
him  Worse  perhaps.  And  again,  you  can't  leave  off  playiog,  can 
you  r  because  that  is  your  business  you  know — dear  me.  Ah  I  111 
tell  vou  how  to  bring  it  about.  Let  nie  see — no ! — yea ! — no  ! 
drat 'it!" 

"  Your  instructions  are  not  KuflHciently  clear,  air  V*  suggested 
Mrs.  OUmehK 

'-  Well,  ma<lam  !  it  is  not  so  easy  as  I  thought,  and  I  dooH 
what  instructions  I  am  to  give  you,  until—until — " 

"  Until  I  tell  you  what  lo  tell  me — that's  fair.  Well,  give  me 
a  day  to  think.  1  am  so  busy  now.  I  must  play  niy  best  to- 
night!" 

"  But  he'll  be  there,"  said  Nathan,  in  dismav:  "youHl  play  your 
best :  you  '11  bmn  him  to  a  cinder.  1*11  go  to  Lim.  He  ran  to  the 
window,  informing  his  companion  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  was  going  to  take  a  coach.  But  he  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  llie  window,  than  he  made  a  sudden  point,  and  beckoned  tlie 
lady  to  liim,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  some  object  on  which 
he  glared  down,  with  a  most  singular  expression  of  conntenaoce. 
She  came  to  his  side.  He  directed  her  eyes  to  the  object.  "  I^ok 
there,  ma'am  !  look  there  !"  She  peeped,  and  sUnding  by  a  hosier's 
shop,  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  she  descried  a  young  man,  en- 
gaged as  foUows ; — \\\%  Vv%\  v  a%  \Vi  V^\%  K&wd.,  and  on  the  bat  was  a 
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little  piece  of  paper.  He  was  alternately  writing  ou  thiSi  and  look- 
ing upward  for  inspiration. 

"Is  that  he?  "  whispered  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

"Ye»!  that's  yourman — bare-headed,  looking  up  into  the  sky, 
and  doesn't  bcb  how  it  rains." 

"  But  he  is  very  handsome,  Mr.  Oldworthy,  and  you  said  he 
was  hko — hem!  yes,  he  is  very  handsome." 

"  Isn't  he,  madam  ?  " 

He  was  handsome — his  rich  chcstnat  curls  flowed  down  his 
neck  in  masses ;  liis  face  was  oval ;  Ins  eyes  full  of  colour  and 
sentiment — and  in  him  the  purple  light  of  youth  was  brightened 
bv  the  electric  light  of  cKprcs^iou  and  charming  sensibility. 

The  strangely  assorted  pair  in  our  scene  held  on  by  one  another 
the  better  to  inspect  the  young  poel^  who  little  thought  what  a 
pair  of  critics  were  in  store  for  him. 

''  What  a  bright  iutelligent  look  tlie  silly  goose  has  !  '^  said  the 
actress. 

"  Hasn't  he  ?  the  dear — idiol  1  "  said  the  parent 

**  Is  ho  wailing  for  you,  sir  ?  **  said  she,  with  affl^cled  simplicity. 

*'  No,"  replied  he  with  real,  "it's  you  he  is  waiting  for." 

Alexander  began  to  walk  slowly  past  the  house,  looking  np  to 
heaven  every  now  and  then  for  inspiration,  and  then  looking 
down  and  scribbling  a  bit,  like  a  hen  drinking,  you  kuuw — and 
thus  occupied,  he  stalked  to  and  fro,  passitig  attd  repassing  be- 
neath the  criliciBing  eyes — at  sight  of  which  pageant  a  father's 
fingers  began  to  work,  and,  "  Madam,"  said  lie,  with  a  calmuess 
too  marked  to  be  gcuuiuc,  "  do  let  mu  fling  one  liule^ — chair  at 
his  silly  head." 

"  No,  indeed." 

"A  pillow,  tlien?'* 

**  O  Lud,  no ! — you  don't  know  these  boys,  sir !  he  would  take 
that  OS  an  overture  of  affection  from  the  house.  Stay,  will  you 
obey  me,  or  will  yon  not  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  *vill!— how  can  I  help?"  and  bo  grinned  wilU 
horrible  amiability. 

"  Tlicn  I  will  cure  your  son." 

"  You  will,  you  promise  me  ?" 

"On  the  honour  of a  play-actor!"   and  she  offered  him, 

with  a  world  of  grace,  the  loveliest  hand  going  at  that  era. 

"  Of  an  angel,  1  think,"  said  the  subjugated  barburinn. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  then  gave  him  a  short  sketch  of  the  idea  that  had 
occurred  to  her.  "  Your  son,  sir,"  said  she,  "  is  in  love  by  the 
road  of  imagination  and  taste — he  has  seen  upon  the  stage  a  bciug 
more  like  a  poet's  dream  than  any  young  woman  down  in  Coventry 
— and  he  over-rates  her;  I  will  contrive  that  in  ten  minutes  he 
shall  under-rate  her.  I  will  also  find  means  to  wound  his  vanity, 
which  is  inordinate  in  all  his  sex,  and  gigantic  in  the  versifying 
part  of  it— p.nd  then,  sir,  1  proniiso  you  that  your  son's  love,  so 
fresh,  90  Aery,  so  lofty,  so  humble,  will  either  turn  to  haired  or 
contempt,  or  else  quietly  evaporate  like  a  mist,  and  vanish  like 
a  moniing  dream.  Ah!" — (aud  she  could  not  help  sighing  a 
little.) 
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SuBan  was  then  called,  and  directed  to  show  Mr.  Natbm  Otd- 
worthy  out  the  back  way,  that  he  might  avoid  the  eacouulcr  of  fats 
sou.  Tlifi  siiid  Nathau,  acconhngly,  marched  slap  away,  iu  fiwr 
^eal  strides ;  btit  the  ucxt  niomuiit  the  door  bum  open,  aod  lie 
relumed  iu  lour  more — he  took  up  a  position  opposite  bis  fiat 
culertaiuer,  and,  with  much  gravity,  executed  >  solemn,  bm 
inanelloiisly  grotesque  bow,  intended  to  express  pratitade  and 
civility;  this  done,  he  recovered  body,  and  strode  away  again  sJap 
dash. 


SpiriU*  like  Alexander's  are  greatly  depressed  and  greatly  de* 
vated  williout  pro)ioTtionatc  change  in  the  exlcrual  cnascs  of  joj 
and  grief.  It  is  theirs  to  view  the  same  set  of  facts  rose-«oloar 
one  day,  lurid  another.  Two  days  ago  Alexander  had  b«en  ia 
despondence,  lo-day  hope  uas  in  the  ascendant,  and  bis  destiny 
appeared  lo  him  all  ballicd  in  sunshine.  Ue  was  rich  in  indistiuci 
but  gay  hopes  ;  these  hopes  had  whispered  to  him,  that,  afler  all. 
an  alliance  between  a  dramatic  poet  and  a  tragedian  was  a  natnni 
one — that,  perhaps,  ou  redeciiou,  she  he  loved  might  not  think  it 
«o  very  iiii)iriident.  He  fcU  convinced  she  had  read  "  Berenice* 
— she  would  see  the  alterations  in  the  heroine's  part,  and  that  lore 
had  dictated  them.  She  would  find  there  was  one  being  cliat 
comprehended  her.  Tiiat,  and  his  verses,  would  surely  plead  his 
x;aiise.  Then  he  loved  her  so — who  could  love  her  os  he  did  ? 
Some  day  she  would  feci  that  no  heart  could  Ipvc  her  so — and 
then  he  would  say  lo  her  *'  I  am  truth  ami  nature ;  you  are  beauty 
and  nnisic — united,  we  sitould  conquer  the  world,  and  be  the  world 
to  one  another  ! "     Poor  boy  ! 

He  was  walking  and  dreaming  thus  beneath  her  window,  when 
bis  ear  caught  the  sound  of  that  window  opening;  he  instantlj 
cowered  against  the  wall,  hoping  this  happy  day  to  see  the  ronn 
beloved,  himself  unseen,  when,  to  his  immeasurable  sarprisr,  a 
beautiful  girl  put  her  head  out  of  the  window,  and  called  sofdr  to 
him.  He  took  no  notice,  because  it  was  inaudible.  Ho  bad  to 
repeat  the  call  before  he  could  realise  his  good  fortune ;  the  signal, 
however,  was  uumistakeablc,  and  soon  after  the  door  opened,  aitd 
there  was  pretty  Susan,  blushing.  Alexander  ran  lo  her,  sbe 
opened  the  door  wider,  he  entered,  believing  in  magic  for  the  first 
lime,  Susan  look  liiin  up  stairs — he  said  nothing — he  could  not 
— siie  did  not  speak,  because  she  thought  he  ought  to.  A|  last 
they  reaciictl  a  richly-furnished  room,  where  Statira's  dress  lajf 
u])on  a  chair,  and  a  lheatrie.il  diadem  upon  a  table.  Alexander's 
heart  leaped  at  sight  of  these ;  he  knew  then  where  he  was ;  he 
turned  hot  and  cold,  ond  trembled  violently.  Tlie  first  word 
Susan  said  did  not  calm  his  agitation.  "  There  is  a  lady  lien;,** 
said  she,  "  who  has  something  to  say  to  you.'' 

Noiv,  it  nnist  be  remendiered,  that  Susan  considered  Alexaader 
her  undoubted  ])ropcrty,  and  when  she  was  told  to  introduce  him 
s)ie  could  not  helpthinlcing  how  kind  it  was  of  her  cousin  to  take 
lier  part,  andbT\vi^VoVW\o\ivv^NQ\xv\^^«tAUmao,  who,  charmiug 
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in  otlicr  respects,  appeared  to  licr  sadly  deAcient  in  audacity. 
"Sit  down,"  said  Susan,  smiling. 

Oh  !  no  !  he  could  not  sit  down  here !  Susan  pitied  his  timi- 
dity and  his  discompoRure*  and  to  put  both  him  and  herself  out  of 
pain  tlic  sooner,  sho  left  liini  and  n-ent  to  announce  liis  presence 
to  her  cousin  and  guardian  as  she  now  considered  her. 

Alexander  wa&  lefl  alone  to  all  appearance^  in  reality  he  was  in 
a  crowd — a  crowd  of  *'  thick-coming  fancies."  He  was  to  breatlie 
the  same  air  as  licr,  to  b«  by  her  side,  wliom  the  world  adored  at  a 
dislaoce  ;  he  was  to  see  licr  burst  on  liim  like  the  sun,  and  to  feel 
more  strongly  than  ever  how  fur  his  verse  fell  short  of  the  goddess 
who  inspired  it ;  he  half  wished  to  retreat  from  his  too  f^rcat  hap- 
piness. Suddenly  a  rustic  iu  the  apartment  awakened  him  from 
his  rich  reverie  ;  ho  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  lady  with  her  eyes 
ilxed  un  him. 
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In  HiUtcnQg  speeches,  many 

PraiBc  up  nty  face  and  form ; 
Yet  if  admired  by  any. 

With  jealous  rage  you  storm. 
But  if  I  'm  worth  beholdinjr. 

And  if  n>y  pye»  uiU  shine. 
Is  that  a  cause  for  &c(Jdiu<;-' 

Sure  'tis  no  Ciult  ofmiav. 

My  most  devoted  lover 

I  know  «omp  wish  to  be ; 
If  they  their  llamt*  di»c(>vrr, 

You  vent  your  wroiK  uu  mc ! 
But  if  they  W/Zudorc  me. 

And  fancy  me  divinr, 
Whv  with  reproaches  bore  meP 

*Ti5  thnr  fault,  su^^ — not  mine. 

Our  sex  are  all  believing, 

Perhaps  a  little  vain  ; 
Foft  words,  cVn  when  deceiving 

Will  !K»on  our  favonr  piin. 
Then  if  it  st-em  to  please  me. 

When  oil  in  pruiiie  comluoe. 
With  jealousy  why  leaM  mc? 

'Tis  nature  t  fault— nul  mine. 

You  never  now  npprooth  me 

With  smiles  1  lie  Id  >o  dear  ; 
Now  fltemly  you  roproAcb  me. 

And  cluin;;(;  my  luvc  to  fi^afu 
To  other's  words  more  tender 

Should  I  my  car  incline, 
'Tifww  arc  the  offender, 

*TwiU  be  your  fault— not  mine! 
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[We  are  indebted  for  the  ijrcater  part  of  itie  inrormation  contained  io  the  pre- 
sent pap«T,  to  the  Second  Edition,  recctitly  published,  of  Dr.  Cullcn't  trotkea 
iho  "  Isthmus  of  Daricn  Ship  Canal,"  ju  well  rs  to  the  n.'port  of  Mr.  Gishonv, 
the  cn^nccr  ap)»Hnlcd  to  cxumiiiL*  the  pruJL*i:ted  rouiv  by  Mcxsn.  Ft>t.  Heo- 
dertun,  aiul  Brasscy,  the  contractors  fur  the  undertaking.  In  a  »ucceediiK 
Dumber  wc  shall  be  enabled  to  give  from  the  pen  of  the  discoTerer  of  thi*  ranj] 
route,  ft  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Parien,  the  »cene  of  the  exploits  of  tW 
Iluccaneers,  and  of  the  Scotch  »ettlrnient  founded  in  the  reiro  of  WdUta  tlw 
Third.— Ed.] 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Miscellar^y  (January,  1652)  it  wat 
observed  by  the  author  of  Notes  on  A«i'  Granada  "  that  the 
limited  knowledge  possessed  in  tliia  country  of  many  ports  of 
Spanish  Americ.%  which  the  Spaniards  so  jealously  closed  ftgaiitit 
Europeans,  during  their  long  and  torpid  dominion  of  three  centu- 
ries, has  often  been  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret.  Of  the  state 
of  New  Granada,  especially,  which  recently  formed  the  princjptl 
section  of  the  Kepublic  of  Colombia,  but  little  information  exists 
in  England,  and  public  attention  has  naturally  been  turned  to  it  of 
late,  owing  to  the  growing  interest  of  one  of  \U  provinces,  Pan&mt, 
on  whose  site  is  preparing  one  part  of  the  realization  of  that  mag- 
nificent scheme,  which  has  so  long  been  a  cherished  object  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  which  Philip  the  Second,  in  all  hit 
pride  and  power,  and  extent  of  dominion,  feared  to  undertake — tbe 
junction  of  the  Atlnntlc  and  Pacific  Oceans." 

The  effectual  removal  of  the  barrier,  which  (though,  at  one 
point,  of  the  insignificant  width  of  only  twenty-four  miles*)  tias 
hitherto  obstructed  the  intercourse  of  the  western  with  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  is  an  object  of  such  vast  inij>ortance  not  only  to  the 
existing  generation,  but  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  whole  woHd, 
that  some  notice  of  tlie  project  now  about  to  be  carried  out  for 
its  accomplishment  cannot  at  this  moment  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

The  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Panama,  connecting  North  and 
South  America,  divides  the  two  oceans  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
and  necklikc  strip  of  land,  extending,  in  a  curved  direction,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Atrato  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  from  the  sooth- 
east  point  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  to  the  borders  of  Costa  Rica. 
Although  for  years  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  oceans  by  a  cat 
of  intersection  across  the  Isthmus  has  been  familiar  to  men's 
minds,  it  was  just  that  sort  of  thing  which  was  "  every  body's,* 
and,  consequently,  "nobody's  business;"  and  there  has  always 
been  more  talk  about  it  than  that  practical  kind  of  suggestion 
wliicli  is  founded  upon  personal  investigation,  superior  acumen, 
and  devutiou  to  the  subject.  The  only  route  ever  proposed 
across  this  Isthmus,  until  very  recently,  was  that  from  Chagres»or 

•  Bclwecu'Ma.ndiw^Ti\i;v'^  m\(\i  \Vc  ta,aMtS\  tiC  CHe^o  Hirer. 
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from  Navy  Bay,  to  Panuma,  which  was  surveyed  in  1829  by 
Colonel  Lloyd  and  M.  Falmarc,  and,  subspqueiitly,  by  M.  Garclla 
and  other  engineers.  Owing  to  tlie  very  bad  harbours  at  either 
terminus,  the  high  elevation  of  the  land,  and  many  other  causes, 
the  idea  of  a  canal  by  that  route  has,  long  ago,  been  totally  aban- 
doned; but  a  railroad,  the  Panama  Railroad,  was  projected, 
and  more  than  half  of  it  Is  now  completed,  viz.,  from  its  terminus  at 
A5piinvall,  on  the  Island  of  Manznnilla,  in  Nary  Bay,  to  Gorgona, 
on  the  Chagres  River,  a  di!>tance  of  thirty  miles;  the  remaining 
twenty  miles  from  Goi^ona  to  Panama  are  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a  year  hence.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  can  onlr 
partially  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce,  the  tlesitleratum 
being  an  Open  Canal  through  which  the  traffic  can  pass  without 
the  delays  and  cost  of  trans-shipment. 

So  grand  and  magnificent  is  the  idea  of  the  junction  of  the 
oceans  —  the  approximation  of  the  two  hemispheres  —  that  the 
successful  solution  of  such  a  problem  would  undoubtedly  confer 
more  important  and  lasting  benefits  on  mankind  than  any  other 
maritime  enterprise  that  lias  been  undertaken  since  the  great 
discovery  of  Columbus.  From  tlic  time  when  Cortes  started 
from  Mexico  on  his  famous  expccjition  in  search  of  the  natural 
communication  which  he  fondly  believed  to  exist,  this  problem 
lias  fixed  the  earnest  attention  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific 
men  in  Europe.  Alcedo,  Dampier,  Maltebrun,  and  other  geo- 
graphers have  investigated  tlie  subject.  Nor  have  statesmen  of 
eminence  been  less  anxious  for  its  solution.  WiUiam  Pitt  oftea 
'  fipoke  of  it  with  rapture,  and  it  constituted  one  of  his  great  con- 
siderations when  forming  plans  for  the  emancipation  of  Spanish 
America.  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Melville,  and  Sir  Home  Popham, 
in  concert  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  General  Miranda,  in  1804,  strenu- 
ously urged  it,  and  planned  an  expedition  for  its  furtherance, 
which  was  unfortunately  frustrated.  Ualf  a  century  ago  the  great 
Humboldt  pointed  out  its  advantages  to  commerce  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  has  never  since  ceased  to  urge  the  subject  on  public 
attention.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  venerable  Baron,  so  Late  as 
June  last,  to  Dr.  Cullen,  be  ways, — 

"  After  having  laboured  in  vain  durini:  Italf  a  century  to  prore  the  possibility 
of  an  Oceanic  Canal,  after  ha%ing  ^t-frc•ttt^d  almost  with  bitterims.  in  the  laiC 
edition  of  my  '  Aspects  of  Nature.'  that  the  eniploymcnt  of  the  means  which 
thp  prffwnt  state  uC  our  kuowledgu  affords  tor  oblainitii;  prerinu  measurement 
has  bf^n  so  long  dela}'rd,  I  ought,  more  than  any  iine  else,  to  be  katisfied  to 
see,  ut  least,  my  hopes  for  %o  noble  an  enterprise  re?ived." 

The  utter  want  of  topographical  and  geological  knowledge  of 
the  country  ;  the  jealousy  of  rival  nations ;  an  erroneous  idea  that 
there  was  something  too  stupendous  in  tlic  undertaking;  a  pre. 
I  judiee  that  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  oceans,  and  of  their 
pise  of  tide  would  be  a  fatal  objection ;  and  a  very  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  unhcalthincss  of  the  isthmus;  are  the  prmcipal 
causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  to  cut  through 
this  narrow  neck  of  land.  Happily,  these  imaginary  difficulties 
ftre  now  about  to  be  dispelled  by  the  resources  of  modern  scieucA 
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and  energy,  aided  by  the  application  of  large  capital ;  and,  inare 
particularly,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  great  maritime  poven,  in 
favouring  so  vast  and  beneficial  an  enterpiise.  It  ires  reserved  for 
our  time,  signalised  by  the  stupendous  triumphs  of  enginecfis^ 
over  obstacles  that  seemed  to  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  lend 
its  material  and  physical  aid,  when  the  existence  of  a  general  state 
of  peace  had  lulled  national  jealousies,  and  had  indooed  powerful 
governments,  hitherto  distrustful  of  one  another,  to  enter  into  a 
compact  to  protect  and  encourage  a  design,  the  success  of  whidi 
affords  a  more  hopeful  guarantee  for  the  estabHshment  of  univeml 
peace  than  any  previous  deed  in  the  history  of  human  progress. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  examination  of  this  project — 
the  only  one  capable  of  effecting  the  object  required — vis^  tbe 
transit,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  vice  verady  of  large 
ships,  we  will  give  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  other  routes 
which  have  been  proposed,  together  with  some  observatioDS  on 
their  characteristic  features : — 

The  Tehuantepec  route  (Mexico)  .  .     198  miles. 

The  Nicaragua  do.  from  San  Juan  del  Norte 

to  Brito  (boundaries  disputed)         .  .     194      „ 

The  Atrato  route,  by  a  cut  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Napipl  River  to  Cupica  Bay  (New 
Granada)         .  .  .  .  .      1 72      „ 

None  of  the  above  routes  have  good  harbours,  without  which  it 
would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  money  to  cut  a  canal;  and  anioi^ 
many  other  objections  to  the  first  two,  political  difficulties  enst 
with  reference  to  the  countries  through  which  they  would  pass. 

The  Tehuantepec  route  has  no  harbour  on  either  coast :  a  road 
is  projected  from  the  Coatzacoalcos  River  to  the  Pacific,  by  this  line. 

The  Nicaragua  route  has  very  bad  harbours,  and  would  require 
138  miles  of  canalisation,  with  28  locks,  and  artificial  piers,  em- 
bankments, and  harbours  at  each  end  of  the  lake,  the  approach  to 
its  shores  being  impracticable.  The  high  elevation  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua (128  feet),  and  tiie  length  of  time  (six  days  and  ten  hoars  at 
the  quickest  rate)  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  transit  of  a 
ship,  are  very  unfavourable  circumstances ;  whilst  volcanos  in  a 
state  of  activity,  earthquakes,  tornados,  and  papagayos,*  add  to  the 
disadvantages  of  the  route.  The  proposed  canal  could  not  be 
made  navigable  for  large  ships,  and  would,  therefore,  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce  :  its  projectors  have  consequentiy  been 
officially  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  support  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bulwer 
and  Clayton  Treaty  of  1850. 

The  Atrato  route  has  a  bad  harbour  on  the  Pacific  side,  Cupica 
being  of  small  extent,  and  open  to  the  south-west,  whilst  the 
Atrato  mouth  has  a  bar  with  only  five  feet  of  water  on  it,  and  the 
rise  of  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien  is  scarcely  two  feet. 

Although  the  whole  tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Atrato  to  Costa  Rica,  and  comprehending  Veraguas,  Chi- 
riqui,  Panama  and  Darien — provinces  of   the   republic  of  Xe« 
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GroTiada — is  usually  called  Isthmus  of  Pknama  or  Isthmus  of 
Dflirien  indifferently,  yet  Spanish  i;eographer8  limit  the  term  Isth- 
mus of  Daricn  to  its  eastern  half,  extending  from  the  Atrato  to  a 
line  drawn  from  Cape  San  Bias,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  the 
mouth  of  Chepo  River,  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  apply  the 
name  of  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  neck  of  land  \\'estward  of  that 
line.  This  Isthmus  of  Darien,  thoujjh  familiar  to  every  schfiolboy 
by  its  nnroe^  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  iis  little  known  tn  geo- 
graphers as  the  interior  of  Patagonia  or  of  New  Guinea.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing decree,  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru,  by  Dr.  Culten,  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  Spanish 
government  wished  to  keep  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  a  terra  t7ico</~ 
nita. 

*•  Royjil  Decree.  I2ili  March,  1685 — That  tlic  Prrsidmt  of  Fanamn  break 
vp  anil  ileitroy  ihe  niiiiFs  of  guld  tliiit  exist  in  the  victiiity  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Vrnvinro  of  Daripn.  hreaiat  the  ravcting  **/  them  hat  imtuced  the  hureaneert  to 
undertake  the  tran$it from  the  tea  r>J  tht  north  to  the  tec  nf  ike  south  by  those  river* 
— and  that  the  Viceroy  of  Peru  co-operate  in  it." 

Since  the  liberation  of  New  Granada  from  the  yoke  of  SjKiin, 
by  Simnn  Bolivar,  Daricn,  owing  to  its  very  scanty  Granadian 
population,  and  the  hostility  of  the  independent  Indians  inha- 
biting it,  has  been  completely  neglected,  and  remained  an  un- 
known country  until  its  recent  exploration  by  Dr.  Edward  Cul- 
len,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  ship-canal 
route.  It  was  not  until  1S19  that,  after  im  extensive  exploration 
of  the  coasts  of  the  isthmus,  ia  search  of  a  practicable  line  for  an 
jnter-oceanic  canal  without  locks,  the  doctor  entered  the  Gulf  of 
San  Miguel  and  the  River  Tuyra,  and  findiug  the  Savana  mouth, 
ascended  it.  He  found  it  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  up  to 
the  site  of  Fuerte  del  Principe — a  fort  which  the  Spaniards  had 
occupied  during  the  brief  interval  between  1/85  and  17I>'>.  Ijiiid 
explorations  afterwords  revealed  to  him  a  direct  line  through  the 
dense  forest  from  Principe  to  the  Bay  of  Caledonia,  crossing  first  a 
jilain  of  eighteen  miles,  then  for  two  miles  through  the  defiles  of 
the  mountain -range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  bay  at 
the  distance  of  another  two  miles.  The  doctor  mentions  it  as 
strange  that  the  facilities  of  this  route  should  have  escaped  the 
penetration  of  the  great  Humboldt  j  this  he  attributes  to  the  fact 
that  the  river  Savana  was  not  delineated  un  the  maps  examined  by 
that  great  traveller,  and  says  : — 

*'Siich,  Indeed,  was  the  case  with  the  map  wliicli  I  had  on  my  first  journe* 
into  Darien  in  1840,  su  that  1  vas  totally  ignurant  of  its  existence,  until  [ 
actually  saw  it,  after  entering  Bora  Chica;  when,  finding  the  preat  depth  of  water 
at  its  mouth,  and  that  it  Dowcd  almost  directly  from  the  north.  I  became  cno- 
vioced  that  I  had  at  last  found  thi*  ulijccc  of  my  search,  y'lx..  a  feasible  route  lo 
the  Atlantic,  and  thereupon  inimediuii-ly  ji«cended  it.  and  crossed  fmm  CunaMis 
to  the  sea-shore  at  Port  £sco£c6s  and  hack,  and  !>iibfequcnib',  in  18.50  and  also 
in  18A1,  crossed  and  recrossed,  at  several  tiine'<  and  liy  srvr'ral  track<i,  the  route 
from  the  Savana  tn  Port  Kscosc^f  and  Caledonia  May.  nntchini;  thi<  hnrkt  of  the 
tress  as  I  went  alunji.  with  a,  avtrheln  or  cutl.iSR,  always  alone  and  un.iided,  and 
always  in  the  season  of  the  heaviest  rains.  1  had  previously  exjunined,  on  tny 
may  from  Panama^  the  moatlu  of  Chepo,  Chiman,   Congo,  and  several  other 
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rWers,  but  found  lliera  all 
obstructed  by  bnrs  and  sand- 
banks, aoa  impracticable 
for  a  ship  pasxaf^,  so  that 
upon  seeing  the  Savana,  1 
lud  not  the  leust  besit.ition 
in  deciding  tbut  that  must  be 
llie  liitiirc  route  for  inter- 
oceanic  com  muni  ration  fur 
ships." 

Pnrt  Escosccs  and 
Caledonia  Bay  are  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  nnd 
take  tlicir  names  from 
the  settlement  of  a 
Scotch  colony  there  in 
1698.  In  fact^  the  line 
of  Cannl  proposed  is 
between  those  ports  and 
the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel ; 
and  Uie  geography  of 
the  ports  and  the  line  of 
canal  is  thus  dc&cribcd 
by  Dr.  CuUen  : — 

"Port  Escosc^or  Scotch 
Harbour,  and  the  Bayof  Ca- 

I  ledonia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  li»tlimus  of  Darien, 
present  an  extent  of  six  nau- 
tical miles,  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W„  of  safe  anchorage  in 
atl  winds.     These  harbours 

r  ftre  situated  between  Carreto 

'  Bay  ood  the  channel  of  Sns- 
sardi.  and  are  1 40  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Limon  Bay.  and 
twenty-one   milts   W.N.W. 

'  of  Cape  Tiburon,  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Dariea.  Port  Escwbcea  ex- 
tends to  the  S.E.  to  la(. 
e*  60'  and  loni(.  77*  4 1' ; and 
Golden  blajia.  or  Isla  de 
Oro,  or  Santa  Cutalioa,  which 
forms   the    N.W".   boundary 

'  of  Caledonia  Bay,  is  in  lat. 
S'S-I'  40  ,  and  long.  77  45'. 
•'  The  channel  of  Sas- 
sardt,  nl50,  extcndint;  from 
Caledonia  Buy  N.>^'.  five 
miles,  to  the  Fronton,  or 
point  of  Sossardt,  ts  shel- 
tered from  thewlndsand  seas 
of  both  seasons,  nnd  has  ' 
good  depth  of  water. 

•*Tw('nty.two  miles  S.W. 
of  Port  Escosc6si8  theslie  of 
the  old  Spanish  settlement 
of  Fuerte  del  Principe,  on 
tlie  river  Savuna,  established 
in  I7dd.  and  nbaiiAoweA  \n 
1700.  From  ihvwce  iVe  met 
BVona  has  neatly  a  S.  \i^  V. 
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course  for  rourteen  milei  to  its  mouth,  which  opetn  into  the  rirer  Tujn,  SantA 
Maria,  or  Rio  Grande  del  Dancn.  three  miles  above  Boca  Chica  aiid  Boca 
Grande,  the  t  vo  mouths  by  which  the  latter  discharges  Itself  into  the  Gulf  uf  Sau 
Miguel  on  the  PaciHc. 

"  Thus  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  W  the  route 
from  Port  Escoscv^  or  Caledonia  Bay,  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  by  way  of 
ttie  river  Savana,  would  be  thirty-nine  mites,  la  a  direct  line,  from  Purl  Kscnsc^ 
to  the  Gulf,  the  distance  is  thirty-three  miles. 

"  At  the  mouih  of  the  Savnna  there  are  nine  fathoms,  at  low  water,  and  the 
tide  rises  from  tweniy-onc  to  twenty-seven  feet. 

"  Boca  Chica  and  Boca  Grande,  the  mouthii  of  the  Tuyra.  are  perfectly  aafc 
entrances,  and  have  a  depth  of  thirteeii  and  twenty  fathoms  of  water  respec- 
tively. 

"Vhe  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  has  good  depth  of  water,  and  would  bold  the 
shipfjinc  of  the  world.  It»  mouth  between  CniH-  San  Lorenzo  on  the  north,  and 
Punla  uaracliine  on  the  south,  is  ten  miles  ucro>s,  and  o[>en*i  into  the  Pacific 
quite  outaide  the  Bay  of  Panama.  Its  direction  inwards  is  N.C  fifteen  miles  to 
Boca  Chica." 

After  a  rainate  description  of  the  hvtlrography  of  the  coasts,  the 
geographical  features  of  the  counti^-,  and  the  engineering  facilities, 
and  as  accurate  n  delineation  of  every  point,  reach,  and  object  in 
view  along  the  course  of  the  Savana  river,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  Thames  pilot.  Dr.  Cullen  presents  lis  with  the  following 
conclusions; — 

"  The  whole  work  to  be  done,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  ship-cnnal  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  this  route,  would  be  to 
cut  from  Principe,  or  from  Lara  mouth  to  Port  Escosc^s,  or  Calcdo]ii;L  Bay,  a 
distance  from  twenty-two  to  tweuty^fivu  miles,  of  which  there  M'ould  be  but 
three  or  four  miles  uf  deep  cutting. 

'*  The  canal,  lo  be  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  commensurate  with  its  important 
uses,  should  be  cut  suSioiently  deep  to  allow  the  tide  of  the  Pticitie  to  flow  rigliC 
through  it,  across  to  the  Atlantic ;  so  that  ships  bound  from  itiu  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  wuuld  pass  uiih  the  flood,  and  those  Irom  the  Atlantic  Xv  the  Pacific 
wiih  the  ebb  tide  of  the  latter ;  such  was  the  plan  recommended  in  my  report  to 
Lord  Pahnerston  in  January.  1651.  By  such  n  canal,  that  is,  one  entirely  with- 
out locks,  the  transit  from  sea  to  sea  could  be  effected  in  six  hours,  or  one  tide.*' 

**  I  trust  that  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  advaniages  of  this  route — vie. 
its  shortness,  the  excellence  of  its  liarbours,  the  low  elevation  of  the  laud,  the 
absence  of  bars  at  the  Savana  and  Tuyra  mouths,  the  depth  of  water  and  great 
rise  of  tide  in  the  former,  its  directness  of  course  aud  freedom  from  obstruc- 
tions, die  healthiness  of  the  adjacent  country,  lUe  exemption  of  (he  coasts  from 
northers  and  hurricaues.  the  feasibility  nf  cuttini;  a  cuuil  without  lucks,  and  the 
absence  uf  cnginc<-ring  difticultie* — will  fully  justify  me  in  asserting  it  to  bo  the 
shortest,  the  most  direct,  snre,  and  expeditious,  and  in  every  way  the  most  eligi- 
ble route  fur  ititcrmnritie  communication  for  Inr^e  ships. 

"  An  examinalinn  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country  from  Port  Escoscis 
lu  the  Savauu — pre^teuting,  us  it  does,  but  a  single  ndge  of  low  elevation,  and 
this  broken  by  gorges,  ravines,  and  valleys,  and  grooved  by  rivers  and  streams, 
with  a  champaign  countr}*  extending  from  its  base  on  each  t^idv' — wilt  prove  the 
feasibility  uf  making  the  Canal  entirely  without  locks,  n  superiority  which  this 
route  possesses  over  others,  which  all  present  insurmuuninble  physical  obstacles 
to  the  construction  of  such  a  Canal. 

"  In  fact,  a  glance  at  the  map  uuicht  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  na- 
ture has  unmistakably  marked  out  this  space  for  the  junction  of  the  two  oceans, 
and  the  breaking  of  the  continuity  of  North  and  South  America;  indeed,  so 
narrow  is  the  line  of  division,  itiat'it  would  almost  appear  asiftlie  Iwuseusdid 
once  meet  here." 

Such  being  the  phyjiical  features  of  the  land-barrier,  a  tidal 
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circumstance  of  grtAt  importance  is  to  be  taken  into  acoomt 
The  tide  in  the  Paci6c  rises  21  to  27  feet :  whilst  on  the  Atlubc 
shore  the  rise  is  scarcely  2  feet.  Humboldt  says  that,  "  at  4iSet- 
ent  hours  in  the  day,  sometimes  one  sea,  sometimes  the  odwr, 
is  tlic  more  elevated."  So  that  mid-tide,  being  on  a  krvd  ia 
Iwth  oceans,  if  there  were  a  clear  passage  from  oocain  to  oixan, 
there  would  be  a  continuous  current  one  way  or  otlier  at  ebb  aad 
flow  nf  tide.  That  such  an  ebb  and  Sow  in  a  sliip-canal  wouUl  he 
of  the  greatest  importance,  is  obvious.  Dr.  Caiien  reooguiaed  iit 
at  ouce,  and  save  : — 

** Tills  difference  (of  level)  wouM  be  no  hiodrsDce;  but,  oo  the  ooacranr.  a 
mQ9t  impurtant  advantage  lo  a  ship-caiiul,  tjoce  it  would  cre«t«  a  cunmfc  nm 
llic  Atlantic  to  ilic  Pacific  during  tlii.*  ebb,  and  une  rrotn  tlie  Pacific  to  ikt 
,  Atljintic,  during  ilic  flood-tide  of  the  PaciAc.  and  thcv  akfrmaie  cunvnls  ' 
nablt?  each  of  tlie  fleets  to  pass  throiigli  at  di^erent  times,  tlio&e  buaacl  ( 

:  Atlantic  to  tlio  I'acitic  during  tlic  ebb-tide  of  the  latter,  and  those  f 
PaciHc  to  the  Atlantic  during  the  flood-tide  of  the  formcT.    Tliit  ; 
lie  periods  of  transit   would  atTord  many  advantages,  such  as  obv 
Pmccting  of  the  vesseU  and  the  necessity  of  their  [massing  one  another,  i 
Tenting  their  accumulation  or  crowding  together  iti  the  canal,  as  each  8«eS4 
I  be  curried  right  through  in  one  tide,  if  not  by  the  currmt  alone,  at  leMC  1 
i  the  aid  of  tug-«tcanirrs.      Tlie  idternalion   of  the  currents   wonld    htri 
i  further  beaefidal  effect  of  washing  out  the  bed  nf  thi^  canal,  and  keephig  i 
I  from  the  deposition  of  Rand  or  mud,  so  that  dredpiig  vrould  nerer  h 

cessar}- ;  and  would  olso  render  the  degree  of  n  idth  necessary  for  the  < 

though  1  du  not  rt-ckou  this  to  be  u  point  of  luauicnt.  lu  the  wtdtT  and  < 
U  is  cut  the  better,  and  the  work  once  Kni^licd  nUt  last  to  the  end  of  tltc « 
siiKe  the  natural  elTect  of  the  aheniate  currents  will  be  a  srodual  |irocc«s  of 
deepcniag  and  widening,  which  will  coorert  the  cauul  into  a  AEnaiC.** 

With  regard  to  the  proprictJiry  rights  of  the  land  through  which 
the  canai  is  to  be  cut,  it  appears  tlint  the  government  cftfaez)^ 
public  of  New  Granada  has  conceded,  by  decree  of  Cor 
dated  Uognta,  June  1,1851!,  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  coaii 
canal  between  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  Caledonia  Bay,  or 
elsewhere  in  Darien,  to  Sir  Charles  Fox,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr* 
Rrassey,  and  Dr.  Cullen;  and  has  granted,  besides  the  lands 
necessary  for  the  canal  and  its  works,  ^300,000  acres  of  land,  to 
be  selected  in  any  part  of  the  rcpublit:.  

The  country  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal  is  toitally  ■■ 
habited.  In  the  South  of  Darien  there  arc  a  feu*  Gr%n 
negroes,  but  no  Indians ;  whilst  the  Atlantic  coast  is  dotted  befe 
and  there  with  small  settlements  of  Indiaits.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  they  have  found  in  Dr.  Cullen  a  friend  and  protector,  aad 
that  they  have  entered  Into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  bini. 
following  account  of  this  hitherto  very  little  known  tribe  of  Y 
viU  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  TMf  Indiani  of  Darien,  and  ihrirfeflinga  ttmmrdM  the  BriiM. — The  , 
coaft  of  Darien  is  inhabited  by  the  Tule  or  San  Bias  Indians,  a  fine,  I 
athletic  mrc,  tlioush  of  low  Ftature.  with   the  cnpper>co1oured 
straight  course  blark  hoir.  and  other  characteristic*  of  the  vboSe 
diflerine,  in  no  respect,  from  the  lni£ana  of  Gnisna.  Venesiiela,  or  au? 
part    of  South    America.      Thej'   live    very    jieaceaMy    [ngeiher.   are   l 
cleanly,  and  industrious,  occupying  themsdvts  in  fi»Iunp  huutiDj^  aad 
rating   a   voiWty   of  ^e|g<!U]Oc»\».    TV«^  caxrj  qa  «,  cQonderable  Ciadis 
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foreigners  in  cocoa-nuts  and  cocoo-Diit  oil*  cocoOf  turtle^hell,  cotton  ham- 
mocks, canoes  oTcallkalli,  a  »ery  durable  limber,  &c..  Ac,  which  ttiejr  bartn' for 
coloured  calicos,  shirii,  calico  trovrsers.  looking-glasses,  bends,  knives,  cut> 
laHei,  gnna,  povder.  liatcbeU*  rum.  brandy,  tobacco,  &c.  A  very  prafititfile 
ttada  nSfbt  also  be  rarriMl  on  with  tliem,  in  dye-wooda,  tinbef,  gum»,  retina, 
ttc  Tlieir  principal  occupation  is  fi».bin|[  for  the  turtle  which  abound  nenr  the 
kaya,  and  buntinit.  Thev  are  very  expert  sailora,  some  of  them  haviny  made 
voyages  U)  the  Uuiied  Stales.  They  ore  very  independent,  and  were  never 
subdued  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  they  bear  i-rcBt  animosity  ;  to  Entjiifih  and 
Americans  they  are  very  friendty,  but  do  not  allow  ilieni  to  land  on  the  coast. 
The  iradiTs  ore  boarded,  as  soon  as  iltey  anchor,  by  the  Indians,  who  bring 
their  produce  on  board  themselves,  and  do  nut  permit  the  captain  or  crew  to  gi> 
on  kbore.  Tlieir  government  i»  purely  ]witriarchal, — the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced mnn  in  each  settlement  being  accounted  chief  by  general  consent,  and 
uiiiverially  looked  up  to  and  obeyed  as  such.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  firc-urms,  and  are  good  mark»men,  tiavlng  also  spears  and  arrows ;  but  no 
knowledge  of  extracting  the  wuoroli  or  curare  poison,  thou^t  they  have  num- 
chineel,  the  milky  juice  of  which  is  a  powerful  irritant,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
kill.  Some  wuorali  (corova)  and  poisoned  arrows  that  I  obtained  frum  the 
lodioas  of  the  interior  were  procured  by  them  from  Clioco,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  game ;  il>rse  little  darts  are  blown  through  n  long  tube,  called  borokiTa. 
the  ami  being  rem)** retl  steady  b>'  a  little  cotton  of  the  Bombay  Ceibu  wmpped 
round  one  end  ^  their  deadly  effect  is  almost  instantaneous. 

"  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  these  Indians  ha%-e  no  names.  When  one  Is 
asked  *  iki  pe  nukkii'  (what's  ynur  name),  he  invariably  repHirs,  '  nukk* 
chuh*  (I  have  no  name).  They  arc  very  desirous  of  receiving  Cni^li^h  names, 
and  huvc  nften  iisiked  me  to  give  tht^tii  &ume,  which  [  have  done,  giving  the 
name»  of  t'ox,  Ilrndcrson,  Bras&ey,  Ila&lewood,  WiUon,  Anthony.  Vincent, 
and  Cullcn.  There  arc  many  albinos,  with  putc  white  skin  and  h.iJr.  and 
weak  eyes.  The  women  wear  diamond-shiiped  gold  nose-rings,  cut  at  one  of 
the  ani-tes  to  allow  their  being  t^iken  out  and  put  in  ;  these  rings  are  about  an 
ounce  in  weight  Their  legs  and  arms  are  also  adnnied  with  gla*s  bead^,  strings 
of  coral,  gold  trinkets,  pieces  of  money,  and  tiecr«'  teeth.  They  are  very  fond 
of  g.uiity  urnamcnta;  and  presents  of  tiome  trinkets,  pieces  of  scarlet  bilk  and 
coitnn.  pictures,  and  some  fplt  buttuns  which  I  cut  off  nn  Armcuiuii  jacket  tliat 
I  purchaaed  in  Constantinople  in  1848,  quite  esiahli&lied  me  in  tbcir  good 
graces. 

"  They  have  a  groat  dread  of  the  small-pox,  which  is  one  cause  of  their  not 
allowing  foreigners  to  mix  with  them.  They  ulsu  feur  that  they  would  take 
away  their  women  -,  nod  another  reason  of  their  disUke  to  foreigners,  is  their 
idea  that  God  made  the  country  for  them  alone. 

"  They  lire  timid,  and  would  not  venture  to  oppose  even  a  small  tiody  ofmeii. 
The  Coast  hulians  live  entirely  on  the  coast  and  the  islands  uod  kays  off  it. 
and  do  not  go  into  the  interior,  while  thote  of  the  iitti-Tiur  seldom  visit  the 
coasu  The  Coast  Indiana  wear  shirts  and  Irowser^,  hut  those  of  the  interior 
usually  go  naked  ;  the  latter  are  very  t>hy  and  retiring  in  their  disposition,  and 
keep  aloof  from  the  GranaJion  inhuliitant»  in  the  :^uulh,  very  rarely  visiting 
Chepo,  Chiiimn,  or  Yavisa :  their  occuiiations  are  hunting,  fuhing,  and  culti- 
Taliog  vegelublo  for  their  own  consumption  :  their  principal  ^ttlemerits  are  on  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Chepo,  Chimun.  and  Congo,  on  the  Tuqnesa.  UcurguntJ, 
Juhuganti,  and  Chuetl,  branches  of  the  Chuquanaqua,  and  en  ilie  Pucni  and 
Paya.  *n»ey  have  a  very  great  dislike  to  the  negroes,  and  generally  kill  uny  of 
them  who  liavt!  the  temerity  to  ascend  aov  of  those  rivers;  in  18jl  1  was  in- 
formed that  they  kdled  four  negroes  who  went  up  the  Chinian. 

"  They  place  great  faith  in  the  divining  powers  of  their  Prieitts  or  Lelea,  who 
advise  them  in  all  imporLuit  matters. 

"  During  my  intercourse  with  this  noble  rnce  of  Indians,  in  my  various  jour- 
neys in  Darien.  In  1849,  1850.  lft.M,  and  \Mi,  1  Imve  been  invariably  treated 
by  them  with  the  greatest  kindncftj,  and  affection,  and  the  most  unlimited  hos- 
pitality, everything  in  their  possession  having  been  freely  nnd  cheerfully  placifd 
at  my  disposal;  and,  although  I  boldly  and  openly  at  the  very  first  cxpbiued 
in  detail  the  abject  of  my  repeated  and  daring  trespasses  into  their  territory. 
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vhich,  I  Terily  believe,  none  before  me,  except  the  Buccaneers  and  the  I 
colonT»  vho  came  in  strong  force,  and  ns  allies,  hud  ever  invaded  withoiCI 
lacriHce  of  his  life;  and  showed  my  maps,  with  my  projected  canal  route  on 
their  cuuniry,  and  was,  iliercfore,  known  to  them  as  the  man  most  to  be  fetni 
by  tlieui,  and  whose  death  would  be  to  their  decided  interest :  yet  not  one  tf 
them  ever  rai&ed  n  weapon  against  uie,  atid  when,  on  one  occasion,  two  or  thn» 
of  the  most  hot-hcndeu  urged  my  instant  death,  they  were  immt^iat«^)y  MlfvceA 
by  the  others,  and  even  those  two  or  thre<>,  who,  I  expected,  would  follow  at 
into  the  busli  and  despatch  me  with  their  arrows  or  cutluses.  in  tlie  d* 
the  forest,  not  only  did  not  condescend  to  take  this  adnmtap;  of  on  uufi 
isolated  white  man,  but  afterwards  even  embraced  me  and  mode  peace  with  i 

In  regard  to  a  vciy  important  point,  the  healthiness  of  the  di- 
mate  of  Darien  in  this  district,  Dr.  CuHen  says, — 

"  The  bonks  of  the  Savana  being  elevated  several  feet  above  tlic  leTd  ef 
tlie  water,  and  never  inundated,  are  quite  tree  from  swnmp  and  matariotis  mias- 
mata :  consequently  the  endemic  fever  ciusetl  by  these  in  Chogrev,  PortobrUo, 
and  Fannma  would  not  prevail  in  any  settlement  that  may  be  formed  in  iba 
nri);hb<>urh(iacl  of  the  Savana.  The  ^reat  quantity  of  roju  which  falU  in  Do- 
rien.  llic  prevalence  of  invigoratios  currents  ofairacrowi  it,  from  »ca  to  sea,  aad 
the  equable  temperature  of  the  climBle.  which  is  not  subject  to  grvat  vici*S)Ciidci» 
tend  most  materially  to  leuen  the  effect  which  the  decomposition  of  the  vt^ 
tattle  matter  would,  under  other  circ  urns  tan  crs.  have  in  the  development  of  inta- 
mittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and  to  mitigate  the  violence  and  dtmimih  the  6e* 
quency  of  the  attacks  of  those  diseases,  should  they  occur/* 

Ha\-ing  thus  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  facilities  pre- 
sented by  this  route,  wc  liave  now  the  satisfaction  of  recording  iJie 
practical  steps  which  have  been  taken  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  object  in  view*.  It  appears,  tlien,  that  ^lessrs.  Fox  aud  Hei>- 
derson,  of  Crystal  Palace  celebrity,  and  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  the  great 
railway  contractor,  famous  for  the  great  bands  of  navigators,  the 
industrial  armies  of  pence,  which  he  directs,  in  pursuance  of  &n 
arranij'emcnt  with  Dr.  Cullcn,  dispatclied,  in  April,  1S52,  two 
engineers,  Messrs.  Gisborne  aud  Forde,  to  undertake  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Isthmus.  The  report  of  those  gentlemen  cum* 
pletely  substantiates  the  feasibility  of  the  Darien  route,  and  leares 
no  doubt  on  that  point.     Mr.  Gisborne  says, — 

**  The  harliours  of  San  Miguel  and  Caledonia  arc  both  excellent  aa  thr  tFr« 
mini  for  a  ship  unvigaiiou  on  the  largest  scale,  with  Port  Escosces  ms  a  hBrboor 
of  rcfujie,  should  circumstances  occur  to  render  its  use  necessary ;  the  SaTsiinli 
river  has  *.\x  fatboms  or  upwards  in  depth  at  low  water,  for  a  distance  of  a«v 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  effect  of  tide  reaching  oo  the  Lnra  tributary,  e' 
miles  above  this,  or  eighteen  miles  from  Darien  hnibonr,  leaving  a  lUa 
of  thirty  miles  to  Colednnin  Bay,  irAicA  i$  ifie  actual  brtadih  of  th/  Itthmtu  U- 
iwten  the  tidal  effect  of  the  tti-o  occanst  that  the  summit  level  is  ascertiiioed  to  be 
150  fret,  and  is  formed  by  a  narrow  range  of  bills,  baring  a  gradually  rising  pUo 
at  their  foot  at  each  side." 

Mr.  Gisborne  describes  the  Gulf  of  San  Migncl  as  "without 
doubt  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  as  regards  its  ex- 
tent, depth  of  water,  freedom  from  shoals,  land-locked  character^ 
and  ease  of  access,"  and  the  country  through  which  the  canal  is  lo 
be  made  as  dry  and  healthy. 

He  then  proposes  to  make  a  cut,  30  feet  deep  at  Ion-  tide, 
140  feet  broad  at  boltotn,  attd.  IGO  feet  at  low  water   surface. 
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Such  a  cut,  carried  from  sea  to  sea,  (says  he)  is  not  larger  than  the 
trade  of  the  world  requires,  and  will  form  a  pernianeiit,  safe,  and 
rapid  mode  of  transit.  "  The  question  of  engineering,"  lie  says, 
*'  resolves  itself  into  the  removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  material, 
and  the  time  necessary  to  do  it  in." 

Mr.  Uisborne  estimates  the  cost  of  that  design,  which  wiU, 
without  locks,  at  all  times  permit  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels, 
at  12,000,000/.,  and  says,— 

"  In  calculating  the  cost,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  material  hns  b«cn  estimated 
at  rm:ky  and  at  price*  seventy-five  per  cent,  above  the  cost  of  tJit-  «ame  class  of 
work  in  England ;  allowance  hiu  been  made  tor  iuipurted  labour,  and  a  sufficient 
sum  set  down  for  preliminary  arrangements;  a  liberal  alluwmicc  has  been  made 
for  tlie  diminution  of  work  to  be  expected  in  a  tropica]  climate,  aiid  the  extra 
wages  necessary  to  induce  parties  tu  emigrate." 

He  estimates  the  cost  of  a  canal  with  two  locks  at  4,500,000/., 
but  gives  his  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  former  design. 

As  a  mercantile  investment  there  is  nu  doubt  that  this  inter- 
occanic  navigation  will  prove  a  most  profitable  undertaking.  From 
tlie  trade  .statistict  it  appears  that,  in  IB51,  upwards  of  .3,000,000 
tons  of  shipping,  and  160,000  passengers  would,  in  that  year,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  navigation.  No  project  has  ever  been 
before  the  public  which  embraces  anything  like  the  objects  that 
will  be  attained  by  such  an  uninterrupted  passage.     .\ll  other  pro- 

fmsitions  have  but  local  importance,  and  look  to  their  protits  from 
Dcal  trade;  this  one  is  adapted  to  every  ship  afloat,  and  seeks  a 
return  from  the  trade  of  every  country.  Its  completion  will  make 
a  change  in  the  carrying  commerce  of  every  Tacilic  port;  and,  as 
a  railway  makes  its  own  traffic,  so  will  this  work  most  certainly 
greatly  increase  the  commerce  between  the  distantly  separated 
countries  which  steam  power  is  only  now  beginning  to  reach. 

The  vast  saving  of  time  by  the  adoption  of  this  passage,  which 
will  enable  ships  to  make  two  or  three  voyages  in  tlic  same  period 
that  they  now  take  to  make  one;  of  expense  in  tlieir  navigation  ; 
of  wear  and  tear,  of  interest  on  the  value  of  ship  and  cargo,  of  in- 
surance on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  and  the  great  diminution  of 
L shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life  by  sea;  will  eftect  a  complete  but 
'peaceful  and  bcncticinl  revolution  in  commerce.     Not  only  will  a 
great  saving  uf  time  be  effected  by  the  direct  diminution  of  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  between   Europe  and  America,  and  the 
east   and   west   sliores  of  the   Pacific,   and   vice  versd,  but  also 
by  the  avoidance  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  calms  in  the  low 
[latitudes;  hard  gales  off  the  Capes;  and  the  very  long  tacks  to  the 
least  and  west,  beating  against  the  south-eait  trade  wirid  in  the 
I  South  Atlantic,  or  the  north-east  or  south-west  monsoon  in  the 
India  or  China  seas,  which  vessels   arc  now  obliged  to   make; 
whilst,  by  the  proposed  route,  fair  steady  breezes,  smooth  seas  and 
pleasant  weather  throughout  the  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  may 
be  safely  calcidatcd  upon.      Another   great  benefit  to   shipping 
'vould  consist  in  the  facihty  with  which  they  could  rcvictual,  or 
take  in  water  and  coal,  by  which  they  would  have  a  much  larger 
portion  of  their  capacity  available  for  the  stowa^  oC  TO<i'cctLWid.\a*.* 
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_  uTXMB  mcfcsisd  mtanoBnc  nd 
'  advvalagcs  vludi  nay  be  boped  far— (Le  sifctT 
W  bSe  aai  |nmmt»  viD  be  greattr  mcreaacd;  md  the  hanUiipi 
«f  riw—iir'i  qf  oar  nuiinfii  will  be  IfBTnrH  to  an  incikiibble 
rt*mt  En  Iod^  Danen,  we  maf  afiraa,  wiQ  beoomc  ibe  grat 
k«cr-«cac3c  por^  tbe  emirtp6i  of  the  vorid,  the  ttaahoim  of 
■■tkmSy  tbc  gmid  fa^hwsT  of  oommcicc 

It  is  DOT  some  months  since  a  oompany  «ns  fonncd  nrnfer  tiw 
tide  of  the  Atiantir  and  Pacific  Jonctkui  Compwiy,  to  arrj  mt 
tbu  pnigecC-    Amongat  die  directon  we  find  the  names  of  Lord 
WlMaiMJifle,    Mr   Pemberton    Hejwood,    Mr.    BrowBiigs  (tbe 
Gorcraor  of  the  largest  Anstrafian  Company),  Mr.  Hombj  (the 
Cfaaimian   of  the   Chamber  of   Commerce   of   LiverpooQ,  Ml 
Haslcwood,  of  the  Stock  Exchan^,  the  Ministers  of  Xew  Gn- 
nadft  and   Pern,  Mr.  Mihier  Gibson,  M.P^  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope, 
and  sercral  bankers  and  merchants  of  the   highest  repotatioa. 
Few  companies  bare   started   under   better    auspices  than  the 
Atlantic  and  I^cific  Janction  Company ;  and  the  Tcry  flattering 
reception  granted  to  their  deputation  last  March  by  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  tbc  cordial  offers  of  assistance  and  co-operatwa 
made   by  him,  together  with   the  friendly  assurances  from  Ae 
United   States,  prove  that  they  have   succeeded   in   impressiif 
npon  the  great  powers  of  the  world  the  cosmopolitan  cJiaraeter 
of  the  work.     We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  constitotion  of  the 
Company  admiu  of  modifications  to  suit  the  expected  co-operatioQ 
of  the  principal  European  States,  whose  aid  and  friendly  interest 
are  required.     The  navigation  of  a  stream  of  water  so  narrow,  and 
so  easily  blockaded,  must,  it  is  clear,  be  secure  from  the  contin- 
gencies of  war.     The  canal  must  be  neutral  for  the  amicable  and 
simultaneou3  passage  of  the  commercial  ships,  even  of  hostile 
nations.     Already,  by  the  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty,  the  neutral- 
ity of  anv  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  has  been  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  an  invitation  given  to  other  States  to 
join  in  it ;  and  it  was  announced,  some  time  since,  that  an  arrange* 
ment  had  been  made  as  to  the  distance  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
canal,  within  which  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
traversing  the  said  canal,  shall,  in  case  of  war  between  the  two 
contracting  parties,  be  exempt  from  blockade,  detention,  or  cap- 
ture, by  either  of  tlie  belligerents. 

Perhaps  no  expedition  has  ever  left  the  shores  of  England 
fraught  with  such  noble  aims,  and  sustained  by  such  fair  hopes 
of  achieving  success,  as  that  which  is  now  about  to  sail  for  Danen 
to  initiate  this  undertaking.  Dr.  Cuilen,  and  his  scientific  asso- 
ciates will  be  supported  and  assisted  by  the  British,  French,  and 
United  States'  Governments,  and  we  may  now,  at  last,  look 
forward  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  work  of  inter-oceanic  communication,  and  to  that  open- 
uig  of  the  great  highway  of  nations  which  the  necessities  d 
lommerce  ^o\v  dtmawd. 
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SnORTLT  after  the  surrender  of  the  Governor,  Licutcnant- 
ColoriL'l  Colborne  of  the  52nd,  cnnie  from  the  interior  of  the  town 
to  the  lesser  breacli,  and  being  badlr  wounded,  was  helped  over  it 
by  Lord  Wellington's  Aide-de-Cainp,  Captain  dc  Burgh.*  The 
confusion  caused  by  a  triumphant  soldier)'  in  a  town  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  excesses  resulting  from  it,  are  more  lamentable 
than  surprising.  In  such  events  the  definition  between  right  and 
wrong  is  sadly  mixed  up,  and  1  fear  no  distinction  was  made 
between  our  Spanish  friends  and  our  French  enemies;  at  all 
events  it  was  not  too  nicely  kept«  The  of&ccrs  lost  all  control 
over  their  men.     Alas  !  as  Byrou  has  it— 

**  Sweet  is 
Pillage  to  gottlipr«,  prixe-moucy  to  scamtn." 

The  43rd,.,  under  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Macleod,t  w*ere  amongst 
the  best  conducted,  and  in  the  surrounding  hurly-burley,  Captain 
Duffy's  J  company,  of  that  corps,  was  remarked  ny  Lord  Welling- 
ton himself  fur  its  ^ood  discipline  aFid  soldier-like  conduct.  The 
French  garrison  originally  consisted  of  about  '2000;  of  which  .JOO 
had  fallen  daring  the  siege,  and  1,7(K>  men,  with  "JH  officers,  were 
made  prisoners.  130  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  whole  of 
the  battering  train  of  Marmont's  army,  were  taken.  The  loss  on 
our  side,  eiclusire  of  lum  wJio  killed  himself  by  eating  cold  cab- 
bage in  a  garden,  was  1,'J(X^  men,  and  90  officers  ;  G50  of  the  for- 
mer, and  GO  of  Uie  latter  were  slain  or  wounded  in  the  assault. 
General  Craufurd,  a  man  of  hot  and  eccentric  temperament,  hut  of 
great  ability,  was  killed.  He  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  was 
buried  on  the  2Jth,  on  the  sj>ot  where  he  received  hi«  death- 
wound,  at  the  foot  of  the  lesser  breach,  llis  remains  were 
attended  to  their  last  home  by  Lord  \Vc!liti!^tun  and  his  Staff. 
General  Muckiniion  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  to 
which  Gurwood's  Narrative  alludes,  while  leading  his  Brigade  in 
the  3rd  Division  ;  he  was,  with  many  others  blown  from  tlic  top 
of  the  great  breach  into  the  ditch.  ^'This  entrance  into  the  city 
I  vos  cut  off  from  it  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  sixteen  feet,  and 
'  the  bottom  was  planted  with  sharp  spikes,  and  strewn  with  live 
I  shells;  the  houses  behind  were  all  loopholed,  and  gamisheU  with 
■  jnusketeers,  and  on  the  flanks  there  were  cuts,  not  indeed  very 
deep  or  wide,  and  the  French  had  left  tlte  tomporar)*  bridges 
[over  them;  but  behind  were  parapets,  so  powerfully  defended, 
that   it  was   said,   the   .3rd    Division    could    never   have  carried 

•  Now  Lieut.- General  Lord  Powncs. 

f  Kilted  subseqaenti/  at  the  storiniiig  of  Badajos. 

t  Nov  Mi^or-GcDeral  DuSj. 
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them,  had  not  the  Light  Division  taken  the  enemy  in  flank — an 
assertion  easier  made  than  proved."* 

Mackinnon  was  a  ^ood  and  gallant  soldier,  and  an  intelligent  man. 
He  commanded  a  Brigade  in  Picton'a  Division,  although  he 
regimcntally  belonged  to  the  Coldstream  Guards.  With  these 
pcrislied  many  other  fine  fellows,  amongst  them  a  Captain  of  the 
45th,  of  whom  it  has  been  felicitously  said,  that  "  Three  GeneniU 
and  60  other  officers  had  fallen,  but  the  soldiers,  fresh  from  the 
strife,  only  talked  of  Hardyman."  (ieneral  Vandtleur,  Colonel 
Colborne,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior  rank  were  wounded.  Unhap- 
pUy,  the  slaughter  did  not  end  with  the  assault :  for  the  next  dat, 
as  the  prisoners  and  their  escort  were  marching  out  of  the  breacn, 
an  accidental  explosion  took  place,  and  numbers  of  both  vere 
blown  into  the  air.f  A  curious  statistic  of  tlie  mass  of  fire  brought 
by  the  enemy  on  our  troops,  during  the  siege  of  eleven  days,  from  18 
pieces  of  ordnance,  is  given  in  Jones's  Sieges  in  Spain.  He  states 
that  21,000  rounds  of  shell  and  shot  were  launched  against  our 
approaches.  Confined  as  these  were  in  space,  and  narrov  in  dimen- 
sions, it  was  astonishing,  from  the  concentrated  direction  of  the 
missiles,  that  our  casualties  were  not  greater.  Now,  supposing  all 
these  to  liave  occurred  from  the  catmonade  only,  which  was  very 
far  from  being  the  case,  and  transferring  the  cause  of  loss  of  those 
who  fell  on  this  occasion  from  musketry,  the  bayonet,  and  mines, 
to  the  enemy*s  artillery  alone,  we  should  then  have  some  five  roeo 
killed  or  wounded  fur  about  every  UX)  rounds  of  cannon-shot  and 
jShell  fired.  From  the  above  circumstance,  I  may  be  alloired  to 
■state  to  the  uninitiated,  how  much  more  numerically  destructive  is 
the  fire  of  musketry,  than  that  of  round  shot  and  shell.  In  oon- 
firraation  of  this,  I  will  here  recite  the  following  remarks  made  on 
the  subject  by  other  authorities.  At  Cambrai,  in  1 B 1 7-  at  dinner  at 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  I  heard  Sir  George  Wood^  state,  that 
in  Lord  Howe's  great  actiot»  on  the  1st  of  June,  two  barrel*  and  a 
half  of  gunpowder  were  fired  for  every  man  killed  or  wounded. 
**  Ay,"  said  the  Duke,  taking  up  the  conversation,  "and  at  Tra- 
falgar, where  about  25,000  British  sailors  were  engaged,  ander 
1300  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  at  Talavera  de  la  Rerna, 
out  of  an  army  of  19,000  men  I  lost  5000,  principally  by  mus- 
ketry." 

The  Duke,  whose  economy  in  action  of  the  life  of  his  troops 
was  well  known  to  us,  merely  meant  to  state  a  simple  fact  in  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  the  different  species  of  fire.  He  hated  a 
"  butcher's  bill,"  and  never  made  one  if  he  could  possibly  avoid 
it.  To  quote  his  own  words,  in  writing  to  the  relative  of  one  of  his 
personal  staff,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  speaking  of  the  victory  gained, 
he  says,  "  the  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly- bought 
is  no  consolation  to  me" 

Amongst  other  random  recollections,  I  noted  the  above  convcr- 

*  See  Napier. 
t  Ibiit. 

X  Colonel  Sit  George  V?ocA,  Ctwsa  OeC\^  «K  kiSJHiw^  va  lUe  Ann;  of  Occapft* 
tion  in  France. 
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sfttion  At  the  time,  it  is  more  forcibly  brought  to  mr  mind,  m 
I  well  remember  a  feat  of  endurance  of  fatigue,  whicli  I  |>cr- 
formed  at  the  same  period.  I  had  reached  Cambrai,  at  a  quarter 
past  two  p.Um  that  day,  with  dispatches  for  the  Duke  from  our 
Ambassador,  Lord  Stuart  de  Kothsay,  at  Paris.  After  a  ball,  I 
quitted  the  Embassy  at  half-past  three  the  same  morning ;  was 
in  my  saddle  bv  four,  and  rode  the  distance  of  twenty-two  French 
posts  (or  110  Knglish  miles)  franc  Ht'itTy  in  ten  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter; delivered  ray  dispatches;  dined  at  Head  Uuarter^,  bv  the 
Duke'N  invitation,  attended  that  night  another  ball  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville;  had  an  early  field  day  the  following  morning;  played  a 
cricket  match  against  the  garrison  of  Valenciennes,  succeeded  in 
getting  Hfty  runs  ;  attended  a  lively  dinner  under  a  tent,  which 
Bomehow  or  other  lasted  till  sunrise  tlie  following  day,  and 
was,  after  all,  fresh  and  fit  for  duty,  as  if  I  had  done  nothing. 
From  the  example  of  energy  of  mind,  and  activity  of  body  set  us 
by  our  great  chief,  we  were  a//,  from  spirit,  training,  and  emu- 
lation, ready  for,  and  up  to,  anything  by  night  or  day,  in  "  camp, 
or  court,  or  grove," 

In  a  ser\'ice,  short  and  sharp  as  that  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Ciudad  Kodrigo,  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  casualties  must 
l)e  expected,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  taken  in  eleven, 
instead  of  twenty-four  days,  the  time  originally  contemplated  as 
necessary  hy  Lord  Wellington  himself.     Massena,  previous  to  his 
attack  on  Portugal  in  1810,  took  six  weeks  to  plant  the  French 
flag  on  the  city*s  ramparts.     Our  chief,  not  having  had  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  elementary  procrastination  of  scientific  engineer- 
ing by  which  lives  are  saved,  at  once  cut  the  gordian  knot,  which 
want  of  time  did  not  allow  him   to  untie.     Within  four  days' 
march  of  45,000  Frenchmen,  under  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
marshals,  and  against  the  strict  rules  of  military  science,  he  fairly 
wrenched  the  fortress  from  the   enemy's  grasp,  and  seized  the 
F  prize.     1'he  bridge  over  the  Agueda  had  been  estabhshed  only  on 
I  the  1st  of  January,  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  8lh,  and  the 
I  city  fell  on  the  19th,     Marmont  only  heard  of  the  attack  on  the 
15tli,  and  not  till  the  Stith   did  he  know  of  the  capture  of  the 
fortress.     On  the  first  intelligence  reaching  him,  he  concentrated 
liis  army  at  Salamanca;  but,  on  being  made  aware  of  his  loss,  he 
again    retired    to   Valladolid.     The    thefl  was   complete — Julian 
Sanchez,   with    the    Austrian    Strennuwitz,   in   our    Hanoverian 
Hussars,  had,  the  previous  autumn,  filched  from  the  fortress  its 
I  former  governor,  Renaud ;  and  now  our  great  chief  had  committed 
something  more  than  petty  larceny,  by  taking  the  town  itself.    To 
[recompense  an  exploit  so  boldly  undertaken  and  so  gloriously 
'  finished.  Lord  Wellington  was  created  Duke  of  Ciudad  Hodrtgo 
by  the  Spaniards,  Earl  of  Wellington  by  the  Kngiish,  and   Mar- 
quis of  Torres  Vedras  by  the  Portuguese.     This  last  title  was 
[most  certainly  conj«#rerf  by  him  long  before  it  was  rendered  by 
[the   Portuguese  govcniment.     "Taking   all  the   difficulties   and 
'  peculiarities  of  the  enterprise  into  consideration,  the  reduction  of 
I  this  fortress,  whether  viewed  in  conception,  oc  an^v^^cvEvit^v  ^'^ 
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execution,  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  happiest,  boldest,  udl 

ino3l  crediuhle  achievements  recorded  in  our  military  annaU.** 
None,  ocrtainlvj  could  liavc  accomplished  the  service  better  tlMn 
those  who  took  the  town;  still  the  regret  in  our  division  waa  grrat 
ihat  we  had  not  participated  in  the  assault.  One  day  later  and  it 
would  have  fallen  to  our  turn.  We  were  almost  teinptetl  to  Uanie 
the  prompt  decision  of  our  chief.  Wc  had  undergone  all  tbe 
unplcasaTit  part — the  dirty  work  and  its  attendant  hardahipa-^ 
without  obtaining  any  credit  beyond  preparing,  in  stealtbf  inol^ 
like  manner,  the  way  for  olhers  to  distinguish  themseWea.  WImb 
the  distance  we  had  to  march,  the  icy  streams  we  had  to  ford,  the 
hivouackiug  in  frost  and  snow,  without  fire — the  fatigue  of  labow 
and  absence  of  rest  every  fourth  day  for  thirty-five  consccatire 
hours  were  considered,  we  fairly  might  be  allowed  to  envy  tlwce 
who,  although  participators  in  similar  fatigue  and  privation,  bad 
at  least  gained  the  honours  and  rewards  to  which  their  rtmliriy 
a^lantry  had  so  fully  entitled  them.  But,  as  there  is  no  pleuraf 
everytK>dy,  we  were  obliged  to  take  things  as  they  came — we 
grinned  and  bore  it.  The  day  after  the  storming  1  w%%  acutia 
command  of  a  party  from  Kspeja  to  Cludad,  to  recover,  if  poaaibky 
Uie  body  of  General  Mackiniion,  We  were  some  time  in  tba 
search  before  we  could  discover  bis  remains.  After  exbomti^ 
from  fragments  of  masonry  and  dust  many  pfmr  fellows'  rurpaes, 
we  at  last  extracted  the  General's  from  Iwneath  others  in  the  ditch, 
and  it  was  conveyed  by  a  Sergeant's  party  to  Espeja.  Tbinkinr 
that  some  memorial  of  him  would  be  acceptable  to  hi»  family,  1 
reutember  cutting  off  from  the  back  of  his  head  a  lock  of  hair,  to 
send  to  his  widow,  I  gave  it  to  his  friend  and  brotlicr  uffic>:f.* 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jackson,  Deputy  Quarter- VI aster  of  our  u.- 
visioii.  At  Ciudad  1  found  the  Fifth  Division  had  been  bmngbt 
op,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  town.  In  the  fourth  regin»eiit, 
belonging  to  this  division,  was  my  friend  Captain  Burke,  who 
gave  me  provender  and  a  shake  down  in  his  quarters  for  the  night* 
Tliey  were  all  hard  at  work  levelling  our  trenches,  and  destioyiag 
our  batteries ;  and  the  artillery  of  the  battering  train  were  with- 
drawing our  guns  and  conveying  them  acrnss  the  Agueda.  Lord 
Wellington  had  been  early  into  the  town  that  morning,  and,  after 
examining  the  state  of  the  defences,  gave  all  the  necessary  ordcra 
for  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  tlie  breaches,  and  repairing  the 
ramparts ;  after  which  be  returned  to  Gallegos,  and  sent  off  faia 
Akd-de-Camp  (Captain  Gordon,  of  the  Guards)  the  same  Bar  to 
Tfaglinil,  with  dispatches  repi)rting  the  capture  of  the  place.  Kvery 
■nwigemert  was  now  made  to  restore  tbe  fortifications  and  j>r(>- 
iriMW  the  place  quickly,  as  Marmont's  army  was  fuperted.  In 
ttb^pation  of  such  an  arrival.  Hill's  corps  had  been  previmuly 
Olteed  up  from  the  Alemtejo  as  far  as  Castello  Braneo. 

On  the   23rd  we   buried    General   Mackinnon  with   military 
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honours.  He  wbs  &n  amiable  man,  a  good  officer,  and  was  much 
regretted.  His  last  place  of  rest  was  dug-  in  the  market-place  of 
the  small  village  of  Espeja,  and  his  remains  were  fulluivcd  to  the 
grnve  by  his  brother  ofticers  of  the  Guards.  It  was  strange,  but 
true,  that  even  after  the  recent  services  rendered  by  us  to  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  with  some  claims  to  consideration,  acknow- 
ledged at  least  by  the  peasantry,  still  priestly  bigotry  prevailed, 
and  denied  interment  in  consecrated  ^ound  to  the  remains  of 
tliose  "  heretics"  who  had  fought  and  fallen  in  their  cause.  Wc 
■were  regarded  by  them  as  quite  fit  to  supply  tliem  with  money, 
furnish  them  with  munitions  of  war,  and  shield  them  from  defeat 
in  this  worldj  but  as  by  no  means  worthy  of  Christian  hurial  or 
our  souls  being  saved  in  the  next.  The  Turk  is  more  tolerant. 
As  soldiers^  this  want  of  charity  affected  us  but  little ;  we  viewed 
it  more  in  pity  than  in  anger.  It  was  annoying  to  us  only  aa 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  absent  relations  of  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  fell.  The  SpaniHh  nation  might  have  been  a 
Httlc  more  courteous,  and  as  we  had  come  to  be  killed  for  their 
advantage,  it  would  have  been  a  little  more  civil  had  they  allowed 
us  to  bury  ourselves  with  due  decency.  We  were,  however,  bynt> 
means  particular  on  this  point,  having  a  decided  preference  for 
living  in  a  good  jjlace,  rather  than  coveting  the  j>leasure  of  being 
buri^  in  the  choicest  spot  with  the  ^eatest  distinction. 

The  rains,  with  strong  gales  of  wind,  now  set  in  with  such 
violence,  as  only  those  can  conceive  who  know  what  southern 
rains  are.  The  trestle  bridge  at  Mariatva  was  carried  away,  and 
the  river  rose  two  feet  over  the  stone  bridge  under  the  walls  of 
Ciudad,  thus  communications  by  roads  were  im]>eded,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Agueda  stopped.  Hud  this  occurred  earlier  we 
should  never  have  accomplished,  as  we  did,  the  work  of  the 
approaches.  Our  trenches  would  have  become  aqueducts  instead 
of  viaducts,  such  as  later  we  had  some  experience  of  at  Burgas* 
Frost  had  acted  on  this  occasion  mure  evidently  as  our  ally  than 
our  friends  the  Spaniards.  It  was  well  known  to  us  how  often 
military  operations  arc  dependent  on  that  which  inHuenccs  the 
barometer.  The  bad  wcHther  had  its  inconveniences  even  under 
cover  of  our  village  cabins.  One  of  them,  in  which  lay  part  of  my 
company,  was  either  rained  or  blown  down  in  the  night,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  men  were  severely  hurt.  Amongst  them  ray  Irish  friend 
M'Cullo<rh,  famed,  as  1  before  mentioned,  for  more  rourage  than 
arithmetic,  not  having  been  bom  to  interfere  with  Babbage  in  his. 
discovery  of  the  calculating  machine.  The  beam  of  the  house  fell 
on  him  and  broke  his  arm,  and  he  was  otherwise  so  much  injured 
«8  to  oblige  us  to  send  him  to  the  depot  hospital  at  Coimbra, 
vrhere  the  pour  fellow  died.  At  this  time  I  was  again  urged  to 
return  home.  This  word  sounded  warmly  and  cheerily  in  my  ears. 
My  news  informed  me  of  the  death  of  a  very  near  relative,  the 
po&scssor  of  considerable  landed  property,  to  which  my  friends 
were  good  enough  to  mppotc  I  ought  to  succeed,  and  they  WTote 
under  this  impression,  pressing  my  return  to  England  to  attend 
the  opening  of  the  \rill.    Tliere  were  few  with  ui  vvVvi  ^^iViJA  -wiL 
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hire  d:-?  tl-e'r  best  to  gain  the  estimation  of  him  who  com- 
iTA- dfr-i.  :.ir  trriiy.  We  well  knew  the  higii  feelings  bv  whirfilie 
WIS  £^r-a:ef.  tnd  how  he  appreciated,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
fcicresu  C'-cie  -ivboin  he  foand  always  ready  and  at  all  bmes  in  tbe 
ri?^:  p'lice.  We  were  equally  aware  how  onr  chief  detested 
tpp.:cati-ir.s  for  leave,  or  excuses  that  took  officers  from  thrir 
c-ty.  ar.i  he  freq--ently  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  appli- 
caE:::is  r^ide  to  him  for  this  purpose.  I  therefore  replied  to  mr 
frieiids    sjiz  I  r.asie  :h;«  as  a  working  of  the  spirit  that  had  been 

insu.';rd  i'to  and  prevailed  amongst  usi  that  '•'  If  even hu 

k:t  me  the  fasaily  estate."  which  he  did  prospectirelv,  "  nothin; 
will  persuade  me  "to  quit  the  service  or  leave  Mis  armv  to  go  home 
nntil.  in  c lurse  of  duty.  I  am  ordered  so  to  do." 

Our  army  was  drawn  from  the  sinews  of  the  people,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  tsiddie  classes,  and  the  scions  of  the  titled  and 
untitled  kr.ded  aristocracy  of  our  coantry,  embodied  together  in 
arms  to  serve  their  fatherland.  All.,  ^m  the  private  soldier 
upwards,  emulated  obtaining  the  notice^  and  meritins  tfae  sood 
opir.ion.  c:  L:m  who  kept  up  the  energies  and  inspired  ardourinto 
the  hearts  of  th.^se  he  commanded.  Great  personal  sacritaees 
were  frequently  made ;  ease,  luxury,  and  independence  were  ca<t 
aside.  In  speakins,  not  only  of  that  army,  but  of  the  profession 
in  general.  1  cannot  resist  quoting  here  a  well-merited  and  trath- 
ful  paragrarh  from  a  letter  recently  published  bv  the  verv  clever 
but  ecceiitric  member  for  Surrey.  Henry  Drummond,  Esq-  who, 
in  relatijri  :o  ci::*ses,  and  in  assigning  his  reasons  for  declining  to 
atter.d  the  Poac^  Cor.ference  iately  held  at  Edinburgh,  savs:— 

*■  Tike  t?.e  army  ar.d  navy  as  a  class,  and  take  a"nv  other  class 
of  rr.e:i  i:i  :'::e  country — compare  them  together  for  talents,  pa- 
/rhii^m.  h:inuur.  virtue,  disinterestedness,  kindness,  self-devotion. 
in  siiort.  every  quality  tiiat  ennoUes  men,  and  I  assert  that  the 
m:ii:ary  class  is  beyond  measure  superior  to  everv  other," 

Here  is  a  picture  drawn  by  a  disinterested  observer:  a  rnsn  of 
acuteness.  ar.d  great  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  wiirid. 
From  a  lire's  service  in  the  class  alluded  to,  I  mav  venture  to  bear 
testimony  to  tiie  above  view  being  just  and  true.*  One  of  the 
causes  which  maintain  high  feeling  and  character  in  the  prj- 
fession  of  arms  is,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  an  unwortbv 
member  uf  it.  we  get  rid  of  him,  whilst  some  other  classes  k--*i> 
theirs,  and  not  only  occasionally  try  to  defend  tljem,  but  show 
great  sensitiveness  even  when  they  are  attacked  ;  surelv  this  is 
doing  a  wrong  towards  themselves.  Why  not  use  a  little '"  fuller's 
earth  *'  to  take  the  stains  out  of  their  own  cloth  as  promptlv  and 
effectively  as  we  do  out  of  ours?  It  is  their  bounden  dutv  to 
cleanse  tiieniselves  from  suspicion,  or  they  must  submit  with 
good  grace  to  tiie  chance  and  inconvenience  of  being  condemned, 
perhaps  unjustly,  as  a  body,  in  pubhc  opinion. 

•  In  excmpliHcntinn  of  a  sense  of  duty,  patriotism,  and  self-devotion.  Icinn»>: 
•*"  better  than  retW  tn  Captain  M*Cliire"s  late  dispatch  to  tlie  Admiraltc.  on  Iuj 
■OTcrv  of  lUc  N.  W.  passage  ;  it  is  full  of  high-toned  and  right  feeling. 
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But  to  return  to  our  moTcmenls.  In  consequence  of  Mar- 
mont's  threatened  advance,  we  were  kept  on  the  qui-rii-e.  The  report 
of  his  intentions  was  rendered  still  more  suspicious  by  the  floods 
having  cut  us  off  from  coDimunications  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
We  feared  the  enemy  raiglit  pounce  upon  the  fortress  before  3ie 
fortifications  had  been  sufficiently  repaired,  or  tliat  we  could  get 
at  him.  We  consequently  were  ordered  always  to  have  a  day's 
provisions  cooked  in  advance,  with  which  to  line  our  havresacks, 
that  we  might  be  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  this 
alert  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary.  Our  chief  had  no  sooner 
succeeded  in  the  capture  and  repair  of  Ciudad,  and  garrisoned  it 
frura  the  Spanish  army  under  Castanos,  its  new  governor  being 
Viv^es,  to  whom  lie  personally  gave  instructions  concerning  the 
plan  and  intention  of  the  new  works  and  their  defence,  than  he 
immediately  turned  his  attention  to  altack  Badajos,  and  wrote 
under  date  of  the  29th  from  Gailegos  to  Lord  Liverpool  as 
follows : — 

"  I  now  propose  to  attack  Badajos  as  soon  as  I  can ;  I  have 
ordered  all  the  preparatory  arrangements  to  be  made,  and  I 
hope  that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  to  enable  me  to  invest 
the  place  by  the  second  week  in  March.  We  shall  have  great 
advantages  by  making  the  attack  so  early,  if  the  weather  will 
allow  of  it.  First,  all  the  torrents  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
then  full,  so  that  we  may  assemble  nearly  our  whole  array  on  the 
Guadiana  without  risk  to  anything  valuable  here.  Secondly,  it 
,  vill  be  convenient  to  assemble  our  army  at  an  early  period  in 
Kstramadura,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  green  forage  which  comes  in 
earlier  to  the  south  than  here.  Thirdly,  we  shall  have  advantages 
in  point  of  subsistence  over  the  enemy  at  that  season,  which  we 
should  not  have  at  a  later  period.  Fourthly,  their  operations  will 
necessarily  be  confined  by  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  that  part 
as  well  as  here.  The  bad  w eathcr  which  we  must  expect  or  other 
circumstances,  may,  however,  prevent  us  from  carrying  our  plan 
)nt<i  execution,  hut  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  shall  nut  abandon 
it  lightly,  and  1  have  taken  measures  to  have  the  best  equipments 
for  this  enterprise." 

In  consequenc  of  this  we  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Fifth  Division,  who  remained  on  the  frontier  and  in  observation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad,  put  in  movement  for  the  Alemtejo. 
Oar  division's  inarch  was  directed  on  Abrantes,  for  the  purpose  of 
reclothing  our  fellows ;  with  whicii  object  the  clothing  had  been 
sent  up  to  that  town  from  Lisbon.  It  must  be  confessed  not 
before  it  was  wanted,  for  in  the  haberdashery  line  we  were  all  a 
little  like  those  troops  with  which  Falstaff,  from  a  delicate  sense 
of  propriety,  would  not  march  through  Coventry.  The  captain  of 
my  company  having  gone  home  on  leave,  I  once  more  tumbled 
into  the  command  of  it.  On  the  occasion  of  our  march  to  the 
south,  my  horse  being  **  a  galled  jade  whose  withers  were"  (by  no 
means)  "  unwning,**  I  marched  on  foot ;  and  although,  such  ex- 
ercise suited  both  my  tastes  and  habits  well,  still  as  a  warning  to 
my  soldier-servant  to  avoid  a  too  great  tiw^wtw^  vA  ^t  \ww«v- 
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venienoe  reniUing  from  my  baggage-ttniTnals  liaving  ton  huia, 
I  alvayii  maJe  him  oitrry  his  knapiaok  when  they  ^ 
afHii-tedt  but  relieved  him  from  his  burthen  when  they  were  fomid 
and  weU.  I  give  tliis  hint  to  uninitiated  young  officers,  u  I 
found  my  plan  answered  completely.  Sore  hacks  were  alwaya  en- 
gendered from  neglect  in  the  man  who  loaded  the.  mules ;  by  omit- 
ting to  doulile  the  horsecloths  and  blankets  under  the  aaddlea 
pack-saddles,  bo  as  to  prevent  local  pressure  on  their  withers 
loins.  When  the  soldicr-servnnt  finds  that  be  relieves  bis  own 
back  by  taking  care  uf  those  of  his  master's  animals,  fewer  ran 
are  established  in  every  way.  We  now  for  the  tenth  time  paned 
the  Coa.  Our  line  of  march  led  us  along  the  froutiers  ox  Por- 
tugal and  8paiii5  by  the  back  of  the  Sierra  d'Estrella  throuzb  tKc 
towns  and  villain's  of  jVldca  dc  Ponte,  fSabugal,  Csstelhero*  Caret, 
Elpendrinha  Lurduiiu,  Castello  Branco,  Atalaya,  passing  Om 
Tngua  at  Villa  Volha,  and  so  on  to  Kiea,  Gaviao,  and  Abrante^  s 
distance  of  150  miles.  I  had  Home  capital  partridge  shooting  oq 
our  line  of  march  ;  and,  much  to  the  disgust  of  our  chief  of  Dr>- 
pado  on  one  occasion  I  shot  a  fox.  1  was  thri'ateued  for  %o  us- 
sportimaidike  an  act,  by  our  sport-loving  t)ri^u(hcr.  fciir  H.  C 
never  to  be  allowed  leave  of  absence,  whicli  he  jokingly  asid  hs 
could  not  find  it  in  his  consrience  to  grant  to  tiie  author  of  m 
atrocious  a  proceeding.  As  I  never,  however,  asked  for  a  daVi 
leave  from  my  duties,  daring  the  three  years  and  a  liolf  t  served 
in  the  Peninssula,  his  ohaervntion  mattered  little,  had  it  been  oves 
made  in  earnest.  As  we  arrived  at  eucli  place  of  halt.  I  u*c«i  lo 
take  my  gun  and  nn  excellent  English  setter,  my  companion,  and 
generally  furnished  my  table,  and  that  of  a  comrade  ur  two,  wiUi 
pleasanter  provision  than  was  issued  out  by  tlte  cumtDissary  uf  his 
moat  gracious  majesty,  King  George  the  Third.  God  bless  hia  I 
We  halted  eleven  days  at  Abrantes,  which  is  a  good  town.  Ucfc 
we  fitted  our  men's  clothing,  and  prepared  ourselves  for  our  rvo- 
apective  operations  in  procuring  Huch  neoessarios  as  we  conoetvad 
we  might  want.  For  the  first  time  ainco  my  arrival  with  ths 
army  1  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  small  bell-tent  sent  oat 
to  me  from  Knglimd  by  my  friends.  Our  poor  men  bad  no  soch 
•asentials  till  the  following  year. 

Two  days  after  reaching  Abrantes,  my  friend  Garwood,  of  the 
S2nd,  dined  with  me  un  his  way  througli  to  embark  at  Lisbon,  for 
England.  1  remember  our  having  a  very  merry  party ;  he  was 
full  of  the  well-desen'ed  honours  he  had  gained,  and  we,  in  high 
spirits  and  health,  were  anitoated  with  the  hope  to  obtain  tJke 
like  sliould  the  opportunity  be  offered  us.  The  night  dwindled 
into  the  little  hours  of  morning  ere  we  parted — some  of  us  never 
to  meet  our  gallant  friend  again.  Amongst  thcni,  Ilarvev,*  and 
Burgess  of  the  CuUlstream,  who  fell  later  in  this  campai^i,  tbs 
kst,  wlule  heading  a  storming  party;  tlius  emulating  his  former 
brother  officer  of  the  Ij^nd  in  all  but  his  success; — poor  fellow! 
In  addition  to  commanding  my  company,  I  now  bad  imposed  upon 
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me,  the  duties  of  Adiutiuit,  aa  the  ofticer  holding  that  oPIico  in  my 
corps,  had  proceeded  on  leave  to  Lisbon.  My  time  was  pretty 
well  oecupicd  therefore,  and  sometimes  not  agreeably.  Our  Chief 
of  battalion  was  by  no  means  blessed  with  too  strong  a  head,  or 
too  Buft  a  temper  ;  lie  certainly  had  the  merit  sometimes  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  in  tlie  wrong,  though  that  wrong  became  tiresome,  as 
n»ore  frequent  in  its  recurrence  than  his  acknowlcdgnicnt  of  it, 
lie  was  a  gallant,  thiek-headt^d  man,  and  if  the  former  quality 
palliates  the  latter,  and  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  still, 
vulgar  violence  certainly  modities  a  multitude  of  virtues.     He  was 

[  a  remarkable  contrast  to  tliose  who  bad  preceded  and  succeeded 
him  in  command;  the  latter  of  whom,  almost  v^ithout  exception, 
rose  to  WfU-earned  honours  und  distinctions.  We  obeyed  orders, 
however,  and  indemnified  ourselves  by  laughing  at  what  could  not 
be  avoided.  A  friund  of  mine,  in  anotlier  corps,  usetl  to  say,  that 
1)0  flattered  himself  iu  the  course  of  liis  military  life,  he  had  been 
commanded  by  the  greatest  number  of  fools  in  the  service,  but 
that,  on  this  occasion,  we  certainly  seemed  to  have  appropriated  to 
ourselves  one  whom  he  quite  longed  tn  add  to  the  list  of  his  experi" 
faces.  If  men  in  comniand  will  but  reflect  that  "  more  flies  are 
caught  with  a  spoonful  of  honey,  than  a  barrel  of  vinegar,"  and 
that  with  ]}owcr  accorded  them,  tact  and  management  may  lead  to 
willing  instead  of  unwilling  obedience ;  any  person  of  moderate 
intellect  will  prefer  that  line  whicli  is  surest,  best,  and  easiest  of 
Bcoomplishment,  to  that  which  is  the  opposite.  When  ofHcers  from 
liomc  camo  out  to  us,  we  found  them  too  frequently  impregnated 
with  all  the  punctilios  enforced  by  the  Horse  Guards  clock, 
with  ideas  redolent  of  hair-powder,  and  blank- cartridge ;  stiH'  in 
stocks,  starched  in  frills,  with  Duiulas's  eighteen  manoauvres  or 
commandments.  All  this  had  to  be  changed.  A  normal  school 
for  real  soldiers  was  undergoing  the  process  of  formation  ;  the  new 
comers  at  first  thought  they  had  tumbled  amongst  a  strange,  loose 
act  of  half-wild  men*  little  in  accordance  with  their  preconceived 
opinions.  At  length  they  began  to  discover  how  the  art  was  car- 
ried on,  and  found  that  they  had  much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as  much 
to  acquire,  before  they  oould  make  themselves  u:;eful. 

Materials  fur  the  contemplated  siege  of  Badajns  were  now  col- 
lecting, and  passing  througli  Abmnte*  towards  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  destined  use.  Scarcity  of  these,  and  inefficient  transport 
was  as  usual  the  prevailing  ditiiculty  to  be  fought  against.  In 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  pointed  out,  and  recommended 
by  our  Chief,  still,  our  ministers  at  home,  although  they  continued 
the  war,  starved  it.  Neither  money  nor  necessaries  were  forth- 
coming wlkeii  wanted ;  the  means  were  always  inadequate  to  the 
end.  buHiciency  of  artillery  could  not  be  transported  from  Ciudad 
toBadajos;  a  supply  of  guns,  of  the  necessary  calibre  of  34 
pounders,  could  not  be  obtained  at  Lisbon.  Admiral  Berkeley, 
when  applied  to,  said  he  had  not  the  means  to  afford  them.  Local 
preparations  had  been  silently  proceeding  at  Elvas,  but  stitl 
dearth  of  aiores,  and  tools,  and  guns,  and  shot,  existed,  atthbu- 
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as  well  Rs  military-  matters  towards  tliis  army  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

1  beg  to  refer  on  these  points  not  only  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's own  dispatches  on  the  subject,  but  bIno  to  his  brother  the 
Marquis  Wellesley's  statements  concerning  the  admiuistration  of 
that  day.  He  says,  "  tliey  were  timid  without  prudence, — -nafrow 
without  energy, — profuse  without  the  fruits  of  expenditure,  and 
slow  without  the  benefits  of  caution/'  in  spite  of  all  which,  our 
Chief  fairly  dragged  these  "timid,  doubting,  vacillating  minUten 
through  the  slouglis  of  their  mediocrity,  by  the  wheels  of  his  Iri* 
umphal  car." 

If  these  men,  with  wbom  be  was  in  constant  council,  heeded  not 
his  warning  voice;  others,  botli  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  not 
having  similar  advantages,  mi^ht  l)e  excused  for  doubting  of  i 
success  they  had  no  means  of  testing  or  comprehending.  The 
precedents  before  their  eyes,  and  their  reminiscences  of  militarr 
expeditions,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  were  taken  from 
Holland,  VValcheren,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  those  there  com- 
manding. The  puissant  at  home  thought  with  Shakspeare  that 
"  reputation  is  au  idle  and  most  false  imposition,  oft  got  withoot 
merit."  From  beginning  to  end  our  ChieTs  merits  were  disputed, 
his  opinions  contradicted,  and  his  demands  neglected.  Fbese 
people  could  not  comprehend  that  one  man  should  do  a  deed  that 
none  other  but  himself  could  have  accomplished.  A  French  author. 
Monsieur  Mourel,  says,  "Mais  personne,  ni  amis,  ni  enncmis, 

fjcrsonne  nc  soupconnait  alors  cc  que  c'etait  que  Wellington, 
'Angletere  elle  meme  nc  Ta  connu  que  tres  tard,  et  il-y-a  une 
portion  considerable  du  peuple  Anglais  qui  ne  sail  pas  bien  ao 
juste  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  doit."  And  agfun,  another  Frenchman,  not 
very  easily  suspected  of  partialities  to  England  or  the  English. 
Monsieur  Thiers,  writes,  "There  is  no  use  in  denjnng  it — every 
circumstance  considered,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  tra^  the  greatest 
General  whoiu  the  late  wars  have  offered  far  human  contempla- 
tion ;  his  mind  was  so  equally  poised,  notwithstanding  the  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  that  he  was  always  ready,  and  equally  prompt,  on 
every  occasion.  He  united  the  powerful  combination  of  Napoleon 
to  the  steady  judgment  of  Moreau.  Each  of  these  mighty 
captains  was,  ]>erhaps,  in  some  degree  superior  to  WeUingtoa 
in  his  peculiar  walk.  Napoleon  may  have  hod  more  rapidity 
of  view  and  plan  upon  the  battle-field,  and  could  suddenly 
change  his  whole  line  of  battle  as  at  Marengo.  Moreau  every. 
where  understood  belter  the  management  of  a  retreating  army 
before  an  exulting  enemy.  But  the  exquisite  apprehension 
and  intelligence  of  Arthur  Wellesley  served  him  instead  of  both, 
and  took  at  once  the  conduct  and  the  measures  that  the  occa* 
sion  required.  Many  of  our  military  (French !)  men  liave  con- 
tested his  genius,  but  no  man  can  deny  him  the  most  equable 
judgment  that  waa  ever  met  with  in  a  great  soldier.  It  is 
this  admirable  judgment,  this  discerning  wisdom  of  the  mind, 
which  has  misled  F.urope  as  to  his  genius.  Men  do  not  expect 
to   sec  in  the  same  \i«»Qtv  liv^   waxn^  mv\  Siaa  \w«b.n*.  «^t 
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equally  gre&t ;  nor  does  nature  usually  bestow  such  opposite  gifts 
in  the  same  person.  In  Napoleon  a  steady  judgment  and  an 
endurance  of  calamity  were  not  the  concomitants  of  his  impul- 
sive genius  and  tremendous  activity;  while  Moreau  had  all  his 
passive  greatness.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  united  the 
two  Qualities.  Nay,  more :  the  noble  army  he  had  so  long  com- 
manaed  had  gradually  learnt  to  partake  of  the  character  of  their 
leader.  No  soldiers  in  the  world  but  the  English  could  have 
stood  those  successive  charges,  and  that  murderous  artillery, 
which  they  so  bravely  bore  at  Waterloo." 


THE  CHURCHYARD  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

BY    H.  W.  I^NGFELLOW. 

In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies, 
Dust  is  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

Nor  more  she  breathes,  nor  feels,  nor  stirs ; 
At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead. 

But  their  dust  is  as  white  as  hers. 

Was  she  a  lady  of  high  degree. 
So  much  in  love  vith  the  vanity 

And  foolish  pomp  of  this  world  of  ours  ? 
Or  was  it  Christian  Charity, 
And  lowliness  and  humility, 

The  richest  and  rarest  of  all  dowers  ? 

Who  shall  tell  us  ?     No  one  speaks ; 
No  colour  shoots  into  those  cheeks. 

Either  of  anger  or  of  pride, 
At  the  rude  question  we  have  asked  : 
Nor  will  the  mystery  be  unmasked 

By  those  who  are  sleeping  at  her  side, 

Hcreafler  ? — And  do  you  think  to  look 
On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  book. 

To  find  her  failings,  faults  and  errors  ? 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  cares 
In  Tour  own  short-comings  and  despairs. 

In  your  own  secret  sins  and  terrors  ! 
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A  &litk;v  lies  o'errpnead  U 

Caapis  ^7m  vx  golden  wes 

I>eepeneti  l>  cxinson,  and  il 

Bfaawc  3ke  a  ninbov,  sire< 

Tw  HKT^C  of  their  art,  whos 

Sell  maks  vne  psiice  vraU«  c 

W^  c:l  rcrs  bom  in  beareii 

Men  of 

Clzster  wTiiin  ber  square — t 

Wixh  jem^Ztd  inrban.  the  m< 

Acd  lOBbie  Jev,  snd  glii^j 

Wnose  echo  stirs  the  heart,  t 

S'lpjoced  in  black ;  rel  eren 

The  sotmcs  that  fill  the  citie: 

Xo  nimblii^  vheel  or  tramp 

Drovii;  tbe  low  hum  of  roici 

Bet  tbozn  her  vindair,  on  a  l 

Tb?  Liir  Venetian  bean  the  ] 

The  tide  that  ripples  by  the  ; 

^•."•ine  distant  melody  or  conr 

Aad  cr%-  of  gondolier?,  when 

iSlish  a.t  an  angle  of  the  lone 

From  ihe  deep  shadow  of  I 

Shoe  a  dark  barge,  that  6oate 

Into  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  I 

And  springing  lightly  thence 

ReTellcd  alone  amid  the  sleef 

Now.  like  an  athlete,  clearing. 

And  now,  the  image  of  a  sou! 

Pillowed  upon  the  sea,  gazing 

From  that  wild  couch  up  to  t 

And  cradled  thus,  like  her  wh 

Beauty's  immortal  goddess,  at 

His  throbbing  brow  grew  still, 

Nerved  with  refreshing  coolnc 

O'  passion's  fever  vanished  fro 

He  turned  from  Venice  with  a 

To  the  vast  firmament  and  wa 

And,  eager  for  their  clear  tran 

Sighed  for  a  home  in  some  fai 

Where  to  one  true  and  genial 

His  restless  spirit  might  be  fei 

Till  peace  should  steal  upon  hi 

Of  that  delicious  eve. 
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